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Azlmabad (Patna), in order to wait on tho Emperoi*. Before 
Mir Qfisim’s arrival at Azimubatl, the Emperor bad returned 
to that place, and ilio English going forward to recoivo him 
had accommodated His Majesty in their own Factory. 1 Sub- 
sequontly, Qasim Ali Khan also arrived, had the honour of an 
audience with tho Emperor, and received from tho latter the 
title of Nawab Ali Jali Nnsivu-l-mulk Imtiazn-d-daulah Qasim Ali 
Khan Nnsrnfc Jang. But tho officers of tho Emperor marking 
sonic change in tho conduct of Qasim Ali Khan marched back 
with tho Emperor to Banfirns, without giving any intimation 
thereof to tho aforesaid Khan. 8 Nawab Qasim Ali Khan followed 

to Monghyr and rosided tlioro in 1175 A.II., nftor Laving finished liis expedi- 
tions to Tirlint, Shaliiibnd, and Agitnubftd, and nftor Laving left Rajah Nanbnt 
Rai as Dopnty §ubadar of Patna, in placo of Rumnnrain and Rajballnb who 
woro imprisoned. (Soo Scir , Vol. II, p, 711). Two days every week, the 
Nawab dispensed jnstice, attended personally to every Stato affair, and listen- 
ed patiently to tho complaints and grievances of overyone, however lmmblo 
his position, and did not permit corruption or bribery to thwart tlio conrEe of 
jnstice. Ho paid assiduous attention to tho happiness of In's peoplo and to tho 
comfort of his army, which ho placed in a highly efficient state. He was, 
however, a terror to Gnomics and wrong-doors, and his vigorons personality 
porvaded all affairs of tho State- Frionds and foes nliko respected him, and 
oven the English regarded him as a ronl power in tho laud, and not as a 
shadow like Mir Jnfar. Ho respected learning and the learned, and appre- 
ciated tho company of scholars, savants, and saints. ‘ The one fatal mistake 
that he made was that he trusted implicitly tho Armenian cut-throat, Gnrgan 
Khan, who was tho genoralissimo of his Army and who was secretly bent 
On ruining him, and this ono fatal mistake which embroiled him in a qnarrel 
With the English suhsoquontly proved disastrous to his power. See Seiru-l- 
Mutakherin , Vol. II, p. 712. 

1 It appears tho English General, Major Carnac, concluded a truce with the 
Emperor, established amicable relations with him, and induced the latter to 
come to Patna. At this time, the moves of the pawns on the political chess- 
board of India were quick and strange and inconsistent. Everyone was after 
his game of self-intorest, regardless of traditions and of sontiments. (See 
Scir, Vol. II, pp. 700, 703-704 ). At this time Ahmad Shah Abdali had again 
invaded India, defeated the Mahrattns, and instructed Shujau-d-danlab, 
Najibu-d-daulah and other Afghans to show allogianco to Emporor Shah 
Alam who was his brother-in-law. (See Scir, Vol. II, p 706). 

3 There does not appear’ to be any authority for this statement. It would 
appear that agreeably to the instruction left by Ahmad §hah Abdali who had 
inflicted a crashing defeat on the Mahrattas, Shujan-d-danloli, Subador of 
Oudh, had come at the time to -the borders of Oudh, to receive tho' Emperor 



them up to tho confines of Bnkaiir htidJagatHshpur, and after pillag- 
ing those places returned to Azimabad, halted at the residence 
of Bamnarain, and set himself to the work of administration of 
tho affairs of that place . 1 

"When Qasim Ali Khan demanded from tho English duties 
on their trade-goods, the latter refused to pay the same, and 
carried on their trade duty-free . 8 Nawab Qasim Ali Khan 

Sliah Alnm anil to escort him to Delhi, to instill him on his ancestral throne. 
Seo Sciru-l-MutaMcrin, Yol. II, pp. 705-70G. 

1 Important administrative changes transpired at this time. Nawiib Mir 
Qasim called for accounts from Ramnariiin, who was Dopnty ?ubnclnr of 
Dollar, rinding that Bamnnrain lind boon gnilty of malversation in respect 
of largo amounts of tho pnblio rovonues, tho Nawiib dismissed him from oflica 
and threw him into prison, at tho same timo confiscating all his treasures. 
Shitnb Dai, who was RanumrSin’B oollengno, was also suspected, and dismiss- 
ed by tho Nawiib, who took into bis own bands tlio diroot administration of 
Dollar, retaining, however, Rajballab ns his Dopnty thore. Seo Seir, Yol. II, 
p. 707. Subsequently Bajballub was thrown into prison, bis office being 
given to Kajnli Nnubat Dai, who was replncod shortly after by Mir Melidi 
Klifin. Gurgan Khan, nn Armenian, was plncod nt tho bond of the Artillery 
and tlio Nawab placed implicit confidence in him. Dnt ns later events would 
show, this Armenian proved a traitor. Tho Nawiib employed a large num- 
ber of spies, and thus kept liimsolf well informed of ovorytliing that trans- 
pired. Do also appointed Mir Melidi Khan as Fanjdar of Tirlint, and 
Mnljammod T«qi Khan as Fanjdar of Birblmm. 

8 This was tho beginning and ostensiblo causo of tho rupture between 
Nnwab Qnsim Ali nnd tho English. Tho Scir (Yol. II, p. 715), details these 
important ovonts. In 1 17G A.IL, Mr. Homy Yansittart, tlion acting as Gov- 
ernor of tho English East India Company in Cnlcnttn, visited the Nnwab at 
Mongliyr, and hold a conference with him on various matters. The Nawiib 
tlion told Mr. Yansittart that much trade passed through tho country duty- 
free, ns it was given out that it was on bohalf of the English, that in conse- 
quence tho Stato suffered a heavy loss, and that it was proper that dnty should 
bo levied on nil such goods, except tlioso particularly belonging to the English 
EaBfc India Company. Mr. Vnnsittnrt informed tlie Nawiib not to do any- 
thing in tlio matter in haste, bnt to wait till his return to Calcutta, when pro- 
por orders on tho subject would ho passed by liim and communicated to tlio 
Nawfib. Tlio Nawiib on tho strength of this folt sanguine that liis request 
would bo complied with, and in tho meantime wrote to liis Collectors (Amils), 
dirooting thorn to bo vigilant in regard to permitting goods to pass dnty-freo, 
and adding that full ordors would bo communicated to thorn hereafter. These 
Amils in some cases exceeded their authority by stopping goods, with the 
rosult that several of thorn wore imprisoned by Mr. Ellison, of the Patna Fac- 
tory, and by Mr. Battoson, of tho Dacoa Factory, and Bent to Calcutta. The 
Nawab, on boaring this, directed reprisals, nud orderod the arrest of the gomash - 
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PREFACE. 

• AJ tS ,__ c «jb tWJ (Jjij . &ift> A*.A i>jj.w # 

“ And non’ shall India’s paroquets on sugar revel nil, 

In this sweet Persian sugarcandy that is borne to far Bengal.” 

Hafiz to Sultan Ghiasu-d-din, King of Bengal. 

The History of Bengal cannot fail to be of special interest 
not only to Hindus and Musalmans in Bengal, but also to 
Englishmen, in that Bengal formed the foundation-stone of 
the glorious fabric of Empire in Asia that England was des- 
tined in subsequent j’ears to rear on the wreck of the mighty 
Empire of the ' Great Mogul.’ Yet Histories of Bengal are 
' very few. From the Muhammadan side, though there are plenty 
of General Histories of India, containing incidental references 
to Bengal, or dealing with particular periods of it, there is no 
general or comprehensive History of Bengal, save and except 
the Riyazu-s-Salatin. From the European side, the only 
standard History of Bengal is Stewart’s History, but this last, 
too, whilst mainly based on the Riyaz, incorporates also the 
less reliable accounts from Ferishta. To appreciate the his- 
torical value and position of the Riysz, I need only quote the 
opinions of two eminent Orientalists. ff The Riyazu-s-Salatin,” 
says the late Professor Blochmann who laboured so largely 
for the Asiatic Society of Bengal, “ is much prized as being 
the fullest account in Persian of the Muhammadan History of 
Bengal, which the author brings down to his own time (1786- 
88) ” j whilst Dr. Hoernle observes in a letter to me : "The 
Riyaz is a Standard History of Bengal, is continually quoted 
by Mr. Blochmann in his 'Contributions to the History and 
Geography of Bengal ’ in the J ournals of the Asiatic Society j 
Mr. Blochmann strongly recommended that it should be 
translated, and, therefore, the book is one which deserves 
being translated and published by the Asiatic Society.” 

Whilst fully sensible of the honour conferred upon me by 
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tlie Asiatic Society in entrusting to me the duty of- transla- 
ting with notes this Standard History of Bengal, I can- 
not help confessing to a sense -of diffidence in presenting 
this volume to the public under their auspices. Circumstan- 
ces over which- 1 have had little control, such aB domestic 
troubles, difficulties of access to libraries or books of refer- 
ence in out-,of-the-way mofussil stations, and scanty snatches . 
of leisure after by no means light daily official duties— have 
combined not only to retard the publication of this annotated . 
.translation, but to interfere with my presenting it in the 
shape that I had fondly aimed at. As it is, I venture to think, 
whilst fully conscious of its defects and flaws, that I have . 

■ spared no pains to render the translation a faithful and 
literal representation of the original, consistently with lucid- : 
ity and clearness, in statement. To constantly elucidate the 
test, I have given ample foot-notes. These foot-notes have, 
been prepared by me by reference to original and generally 
contemporary Persian sources, and in some cases also embody 
results of the labours of European scholars and antiqua- 
’ rians, as well as my own personal observations. The prepara- 
tion of these foot-notes has involved considerable research 
and entailed much labour. 

Eor my labours, such as they have been, I shall, however, 
feel amply rewarded if these pages in any measure contri- 
bute to awaken amongst my co-religionists in Bengal an en- f 
lightened consciousness of their historic past, coupled with an | 
earnest longing in the present to avail themselves of the op- i 
portunity afforded by a progressive and beneficent Govern- fc 
ment for their future social and intellectual regeneration; and { 
also if they widen the mutual sympathies of the two great 
nationalities in Bengal by infusing sentiments of closer and [- 
more cordial comradeship, in that they have been fellow- 
.travellers over the same tract for many long centuries; and , 
last, though not least, if they evoke the sympathetic interest ‘ 
of Englishmen in the fate of a great and historic Commnnity | 
that preceded them for six centuries in the Government 
of this country. It 
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j A respectful tribute of mournful acknowledgment is duo 
,to tlio memory of my lamented wife, Hyatnnnissa Begam, 
,who often sat up by me during progress of this work, and 
sustained me in my labours. 

ABDUS SALAM. 

Orissa, Cuttack : v 

\ 23rd May, 1903 . 

\ 

\ 

i P.S . — X bad hoped to add to this work an Appendix deal- 
ing with the social, economic and political condition of the 
icoplo in Bengal under each period of Moslem Rule ; but for 
r this (though I have collected some materials) at present I corn- 
hand neither the requisite leisure nor the full critical 
Apparatus. Tho foot-notes will, however, it is hoped, givo 
■ihe reader somo idea of tho culture and civilisation that pre- 
vailed in Bengal under tho Moslems, of their system and 
iiethods of administration, of their policy in adding to the 
physical comforts of tho people, and in improving their in- 
ellectual, social and ethical ideals. 

A. S. 

Barisai., Backergunje : 

17 ih November, 1903. 
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(accompanied by nn ominent sohoinr, Qazi Shnliabu-d-din) comes 
to Bengal, and arrives in Pnnduah — Rajah Kans terrified asks 
tho snint’s forgivoness and offers his son Jndo ns a convert to 
Islam, and himself abdicates in favour of his son — TI ib saint ap- 
poasod — Jado assumes the name of Jallnln-d-din— The saint now 
asks Sultan Ibrahim to withdraw, ns to fight against a Musalmnn 
king was unlawful under tho Moslem Law or Shara — Parley be- 
tween the saint and Qazi Shnhabu-d-din — Saltan Ibrahim, annoyed 
and vexed, withdraws to Jaunpur — Rajah Kans displaces Sultan 
Jallalu'd-din, and ro-nscends the throne, and renews oppressions 
on Musnlmans — Shaikh Anwar, son of the saint, Nnr Qutbu-l-Alam 
— Shaikh Zaliid, nephew of Shnikh Anwar — Rajah Kans banishes 
Shaikh Anwar and Shaikh Zahid to Snnargaon — Shaikh Anwar kill- 
ed by Rajah Kans — Rajah Knns the same day dies — Reign of Sultnn 
Jallalu-d-din son of Raja Kans— In Sultan Jallalu-d-din’s reign, peo- 
ple happy and comfortable — The oity of Pauduah becomes very popu- 
lous — Jallalu-d-din builds at Gnur a Mosque, a Reservoir, the Jallali 
tank and cavavanserai — Jallalu-d-din removes the oapital from Pan- 
dunh to Gaur — Jalloln-d-din’s mausoleum at Pnnduah— Reign of 
Ahmad Shah, son of Jallalu-d-din — Ahmad Shah proves a tyrant, 
and is killed — Reign of Nasir Khau,tbe slave — Reign of Nasir Shah 
a grand-son of Sultan Shamsu-d-diu, and restoration of the Ilyas 
§hnhi dynasty in Bengal — Nasir Shah just and liberal, and the 
people under him happy— Nasir Shah bnilds the fort and other 
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edifices in Gnur — Reign of Barbnk Shah, son of Nasir Shnh— 
Barbak Shalt a wiso and law-abiding sovovoign — Beign of Ynsnf 
Shall — Ynsnf Shah, a scholar, and a sovereign solicitous for the 
welfare of his snbjects — Roign of Path Shah, son of Ynsnf Shah 
— Path Shah, a wise and liberal sovereign — Path Shah bestows befit- 
ting dignities on tlio nobles — People of Bengal under Path Shah 
happy and prosperous — Some of Fath Shah’s coins struck in 
Faridpnr town, named Fatlmbnd after Path Shah — Roign of 
Barbag, tho Paunch, styled Snlfan Shahzada — Malik Andil, the 
Abyssinian — Wrestle between Sulfan Shahzada and Malik Andil — 

Malik Andil kills Snltan Shahzada —Khan Johan, the Bengal Fazir 
or Premier — A State Council conroned by tbo Fttztr or Promior 
for tho election of a king — Counoii consults Path Shah’s 
widowed Qncen — Inflaonco of Mnsnlman Indies in Bengal in tbo 
past over society and politics — The Queen nominates as king Malik 
Andil, tlio slayer of her husband's assassin — Roign of Malik 
Andil, llic Abyssinian, styled Firuz Shah — Firnz Shah establishes 
himself in Gain- — Firnz Shah a just nnd liberal sororeign, 
and the peoplo of Bengal undor him lrnppy, and enjoy security nnd 
peace — Firuz Shah bnilda a mosquo, a tower nnd a reservoir at 
Ganr — Tho Bengal Paiks (or Infantry Corps) and thoir cowardico 
— Roign of Saltan Mahmud, son of Firnz Shah — ilnbsh IOian. tho 
Administrator-General of Financial and Administrative affairs — 

SidI Badr Diwana kills Ilabsh Khun — History oF Bengal by Hnji 
Muhammad Qnudaharl referred to in tho tost in this history of 
Bengal, not now extant — neign of Sidi Badr stylod Mnznffar Shall 
— -Syed Husain Sharif 3/nfci, Muzaffar Shah’s Yazir — Mnzaffnr 
Shah oppressive nnd harsh in tho collection of Revenue — Peoplo 
disgusted — Nobles side with tho peoplo— Civil war botwoen the 
nobles nnd peoplo on ono side, and tho King with Ills Afghan, 
Abyssinian and Bengali mercenaries on the othor— Syed Husain 
Sharif Maki heads the popular party — Peoplo of Bengal possessed 
of political life and strength — Moslem monarchies strictly con- 
stitutional, and the powers of Moslem sovereigns strictly regulated 
nnd limited by tho Shorn or Muhammadan Law, whoso expounders 
were, tho Llama or tho Body of tho Learned — Civil war proves 
•"wigiiinary— Mnznffar Shall killed, nnd Syed Husain Sharif 2fakl 
guilts the Bengal throne — Mtizaffnr Shah’s mosquo nt Gnnr— 

Reign of Alau-d-din Syed Husain Sharif Makl — Alnn-d-diu’s namo 
on i-'jisi* and inscriptions is ‘ Alan-d-diu Abut Mnzaffnr Ilumin 
Si'.?! ’■ — Not- by the Translator on A!act-d-din Husain Shah — 
llfef.in Siah arrives as an adventurer in Bengal, nnd settles nt 
Cham! per— Professor Bloehinann identifies Qhnndptir in question 
r.T-.r Alaipsr or *' Alati-d-din's t<iv,-n ' or. the Bhaimb, east of 
KLals.t i fvrmerly in Jirciro or J.u'nr), ns tho placo where the 
* 
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Husain Shahi dynasty of Bengal Moslem independent kings had its 
adopted home — Husnitl Shah first obtained power in tko district of 
Faridpur or Fnthabad whoro his first coins were struck — Husain 
Shah’s son, Nasrat Shah, erected a mint- town at Klialifatabad 
(or Bagerhat, formerly in the Jessore or Jnsar district) — Names 
of Husain Shall, his brother Ynsuf Shah, and his son, 
Nasrat Shah and Mahmud Shah, fonnd in connection with sevoral 
pargannahs of Jessoro or Jnsar district — Hnsain Shah “ the Good ” 
still remembered from tho frontiers of Orissa to tho Brahma- 
putra— Husain Shah extends his empire into Orissa, Assam, and 
Chittagong, and reigns over all North Bolinr and all South Belinr, 
up to tho limits of Snrkar Monghyr (Mungir) where his son, 
Princo Danynl, erects a vanlt over the shrine of Pir Nnfa — Husain 
Shah builds a Cathedral Mosque at Mnohain (in Dacca district), 
whero there is still nn old colony of Mnsnlmans — Tho Husaini 
dynasty consisting of four kings reigned over Bengal for forty- 
four years — Rich people in Beugal use plates or gold — Husain 
Shall disbands the Patks, and expels tho AbysBinians from Bengal 
— Husain Shall removes his seat of Government to Ekdahih which 
adjoins the Oity of- Ganr — Husain Sliah. being himself of n noble 
stock, employs Humorous Syeds, Mugfuls and Afgli'ina of noble 
families in his service iu Bengal — Hnsain Shah appoints efficient 
District Officers, and secures thorough peaoe in Bengal — - 

Husain §hnh Bubjugates Rajahs of tho environs up to Orissa, 
conquers Assam, Knmrup and Kamtah— Husain Shah's first 
Governor of Western Assam or Kamrup was his own son, Prince 
Danyal, who was followed by Musunder Gfaazi. who was succeeded 
by Sultan Ghiasa-d-din, who introduced a colony of Muhammadans 
into Assam — Rajahs Rup Narnin, Mai Kuuwar, Gasa Dukhan and 
Laohmi Narain subdued — Husain Shah builds numerous mosques 
and rest-homes iu Bengal, as well as numerous Mndrassalis or 
Colleges— -Husain Shall confers numerous gifts of lands etc, on 
Baints and soholars — For the maintenance of the Rest-house in 
connection with the shrine of the saint Nur Qutbu-l-alam, 
Husain Sliah endowed several villages— Husain Shah’s character 
— Amongst the sovereigns of Bengal, none equal to Husain 
Sliah — Traces of Husain Shah’s benefioenoe known widely — 

Sul fan Husain Sliarqi, a refugee at the Court of Husain Shah — 
Emperor Babav’s invasion of Iudia, towards the end of Husain 
Shah's reign — Reign of Nasrat Shah, son of Alau-d-din Husain 
ghah — Nasrat Sliah or Nasib Shah a wise and just and an effi- 
cient sovereign — Nasrat Shah re-conquers Chittagong, subdues 
Tirliut and Hajipur, and holds temporary sway over Azimgarh 
in the N. W. Provinoe— Hajipur long the head-quarters of the 
Bengal Governors of Behar — Emperor Bnbar conquers Hindustan 
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in 1526 A.C. (932 A.1I.) — Many Afghan Omnra or noblemen floe 
mid tako rofugo in Bengal under NnBrat Bhah — Snlfun Mahmud, 
brothor of Sulfan Ibrahim, nlso n rcfngco under Nngrat Rhnli— 
Nasrat Shah bestows on alt llicso nobio Afghan refngcos par- 
gannalis and villages in Bongal — Nasrat Shah marries Snlf.an 
Ibrahim’s daughter — Nasrat Shah despatches Qutb Khan with 
a largo army from Bongal to Bliamicli, to opposo tlio Mnghni army 
— Khan Zairian, Emporor Babar’s son-in-law, conquers Jnnnpur — 
Emppror Bnbar marches to Jannpur, and plans to invade Bengal— 
Nasrat ghnli sonds valnablo presonts to Emporor Babnr, who 
makes poaco with Nasrat Shah and rotires— Emporor Babar dies, 
Emporor Hnmaynn ascends tho throno of Delhi — Emporor 
Bfnmaynn plans Iho conqnoBt of Bengal — Nasrat Rhnh sends 
presents to Emperor Hnmaynn — Towards tho close of his life, 
Nasrat Shah indulgos in dissipations and oppressions— Nasrat 
Shah killed — Nasrat Shah builds the Qadnm Basal building and 
the Golden Mosqno or the Sena Masjid in Ganr — Beign of Firnz 
Shah — Beign of Snlf.an Mahmud, son of Alau-d-din Hnsain 
Shah — Mnkhdnm 'Alam (Mahmud Sh ah's brother-in-law), 
Governor of Hajipur, intrignes with Slier Klinn. who was in 
Bohar — Mahmud Shah details Qntb Khan. Commandant of 
Monghyr (Mnngir), to conquer Behar, and to chustiso Mnkhdnm 
’Alam — Qntb Khan killed, and giier Khan wins tho victory — 
Mnkhdnm ’Alam killed— Shoe Khan invades Bengal — Tho nobles 
of Bengal guard tho passes of Telingadhi and Salcrigali, and 
fight — Slier Khan enters Bengal, and nttnoks Mahmud Shah, 
who entrenches himself in the fort of Ganr, and seoks for help 
from Emperor Hnmaynn— Emporor Humaynn storms tho fort of 
Ohnnar — Disturbance breaks out in Bebar, and Shor Khan rotires 
from Bengal, leaving his son Jalal Khan and his noble, Khawas Khan, 
to besiege the fort of Ganr— Snlf.an Mahmud flees and Jalal 
Khan captures Gaur — gher Khan marohes to Ganr, and be- 
comes master of Bengal — Snlf.an Mahmud Shah erects the 
Cathedral Mosque at Sadullapur, a quarter of Gaur — Emperor 
Hnmaynn pushes through the passes of Teliagadhi and 
Sakrigali — Jalal Khan and Khwas Khan retreat to Ganr to 
gher Khan — Mahmud S^ah, the last independent Mnsalman king 
of Bengal, dies at Kahlgaon or Colgong — gher Khan, on Emperor 
Humayun’s approach, retires from Bengal towards the hilis of 
Jharkand or Cbntia Nagpur — Emperor Hnmaynn captures Gaur, 
names it Jinnatabad, introduces the Mughal Imperial khutba and 
coin, and halts at Gaur for three months — Owing to badness of 
climate of Gaur, many Mughal soldiers perish — Sher Khan with 
his Afghan soldiers marches from Jharkand or Chnta Nagpur 
to the fort of Bohtas, captures it, and also surprises 



Monghvr (Mnngir) — News of Mirr.a Hindul's rebellion received 
by Emperor Hnmnynn, who marches beck to Agra, leaving 
Jnlmngir Qtili 11 eg as the Mughal Governor of Rnnrnnd supported 
by Ihrnhim Beg with five thnnsoiul eavnlry — fiber Kb nn re* 
enpturcs Gnnr, nseends the throne of Rcngal and assumes llio 
title of fiber filmli — fiber Shall, n great stnlcsninn, a benevolent 
sovereign nnd « eplendid general — Hi* fircal reforms — fiber fihnh 
bc'tows .m;jir.», Alta'iijhar, nnd .lfn<?dif-i- J/a«b for tho support of 
scholars nnil saints — Ill's Army reforms — His public works — 
His vigorous administration of justice— People enjoy perfect 
security of life nnd property — Pence concluded lictwccn Emperor 
Hunmrnii nnd gber (jlmli, Bengal, together with tho fort of 
llohtas being left in the possession of fiber Shah — fiber fibnli nnd* 
donlv attacks Empeior Ilomnynn nt OJiiutsa, nnd defeats the latter 
— fiber fibah rcdneei Bengal nnd lleliar to subjection— Shaikh JChnlil, 
patron-saint of fiber gbnli— {-her £bali leaves ICltir.r Khnn ns bis 
Governor of Bengal, nnd marches to Agra — fiber fibnli ngain 
defeats Emperor Umnaynn nt Kannnj, nnd mnrebes to Agra — 
Btilc of Kliir.r JCbnn nt (Jnnr— Kliirr Klian gives liimsclf royal 
airs, nnd is quickly supplanted by gber fibnli, who divides 
Bengal amongst several tribal chiefs, placing over them nn over- 
lord in tho person of Qici Fnsilnt, n learned Fcliolnr of Agra — 
fiber £bnli returns to Agra— Over-lordship of Muhnminnd Khan 
fiur in Bengal— fiber Shah's sou, Jnllnl Klmn nurnnmed Islnui 
gbnb or Salim fibnli, n«eends the tbrono of Himlnstnn, nnd draws 
up a comprehensive Procedure Code or Daslur til Amdl — Battlo 
between Mtilmmiiind Klmn Sue ami Mtilmmmnd Sbnh 'Adi! — 
Miilmiiimad Khan killed — Halo of Khiatr Klmn. anrnnmod Bnhndur 
fibnli, Mnlmnimnd Khan's son— Buttle between ICliizr Klmn 
mid Mulmminnd fibnli 'Adli near Surajgarhn in tho Monghyr 
district — Muhnmninil Shnh killed — Reign of Jallnlu-d-din, son of 
Mnlmmnmd Klinti — Reign of Jnlnliu-d-din’B son— Rulo of Gliiasu- 
d-diu— ltcign of Taj Klmn Karoni — Taj Khan, ono of tho most 
learned scholars of his timo— Reign of Suiaimnu iCnrani, brother 
of Tnj Klmn— Suiaimnu Knrnni holdB every morning n dovo- 
tionnl mooting in company with 1G0 Shaikhs n nd 'Ulamn, nftor 
which ho (rnusnets business during flxed hours — Sulninmn 
Knrnni, with tho liolp of his renowned general Kalapnlmr, con- 
quors Orissa — Sulninmn Karnui shifts his cnpitnl from Guur to 
Tandali — Sulninmn partially sabducs Knnlj Oolmr — Poaco con- 
cluded botwcon Sulnimnn and Emperor Uaumyun — Pcaco main- 
tained botweeu Sulnimnn nnd Emporor Akbnr — Sulnimnn 
Knrnni very onorgotic, industrious, mothodio, nnd strict — Roign 
of Bnynzid Klmn. son of Snlnimnn Knrnni — Roign of Dnud Khan, 
son of Sulnimnn Knrnni — Dnud Khnn roigns over Bengal, Bolinr nnd 
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Orissa — Ilia standing army — Dane! is aggrossivo mid inradcs 
tlio frontlets botwdon tlio kingdom of Qongnl mid tlio Umpire 
of niudnstan — Emperor Akbnr orders In's goticral, Munim 
Klinn. Klinu-i-Klinimn. Governor of Jnnnpur, to oppose Dfcnd’s 
ndvanco — Poaco concluded by Munim Khan with Band — Akbar 
declines to ratify tlio treaty— Disloyalty . of Dnud's promicr 
grandoo, Lodi Klmn — Nava! engagements between Band Khan hnd 
Emperor Akbnr — Dnud rotiros to Patna, pursued by Emperor 
Akbar — Akbar captures the fort of Ilajipur — Dand abandons the 
fort of Patna, and sails down to Bcngnl — Patna captnred by 
Emperor Akbar — Tho Khan-i-Khnnnn Munim Khan pursues 
Dand who retires to Orissa— Todar Mol in Bongal and Orissa — To- 
dar Mai’s loyal sorvicos to Emporor Akbar — Battle botween 
tho Mughals mid tho Afghans— Peace of Ivatak — Bengal and 
Boliar ceded to Akbar, whilst Orissa yot retained by tbo 
Afghans — Darbar on tlio banks of tho Malmnadi liror opposito 
to Katnk (Cuttack) City held by tbo Khan-i-Khauan for reception 
of Dand Khan who attonds from Katak with liis Afghan noblos 
—Refined chivalry and inognauimity diBplnyod by the Khan-i- 
Khanan Munim' Khan and Dnad Khan at tho Stato Darbar. 

Akbnr causes a general survey of Bongal and preparation of its 
Ront-Roll by liis Finance Ministers, Khwnjali Muznffnr Ali 
and Todnr Mai in 1682 A.O. — The Khan-i-Khminn (Mnnim Khan) 
transfers the sent of Government of Bcngnl from Tandnh to 
Gaur, when inauy Mnghal officers including Munim Khan perish 
owing to malaria— Mnrad Khan invadoB Fathnbad or Farid- 
pnr — On Mnnim Khan's death, Dand Klmn rooccnpies Bengal ■ 
and Behav, and instate himself again at Tandah — Viooroyalty 
of Nnwab Khan Jahan in Bengal, and an account of Dand 
Khan's death — Akbar appoints a separate Governor for Behar 
— Battle of Akmahnl or Rajmalial or Akbarungar between 
Mughals and Af gh ans — Daud with his general Kalapahar defeated — 

Dnud killed — Orissa annexod by Mughals — Extirpation of cer- 
tain grandees of Daud Khan— Kalapahar killed in battle — 
Leading Afghan grandees or Omara flee to the jungles in tho 
tracts Of Bengal— Afghans collect in Bflttli ( i.e . Sundarbans 
including Baqirgnnj or Baokergtmje) Under Karim Dad, Ibrahim 
and ’Isa Khan— ’Isa Mian's residence — Slmlibaz Khan, the Mnghal 
general, plunders Bakhtiarpnr. ooonpies Sunargaon and enonmps 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra— Khan Jahan dies, and Akbnr 
appoints Khan ’Azim Mirza Kokah to Baceeed him — Afghans rally 
in Bhati nnder Osman, their chief. 

Chapter III ... ... ... ... ... ... 108 

Account of the Nazims of Bengal appointed by the Mughal 
Emperors of Delhi — Nazims and Diwaus defined— Accession Of 



Emperor Jahangir — Insurrection of Osman Khan— Nisnmafc or 
YicoroynUy of Ilnjnb Mnn Singh — Wnzir Klimt nppointed Diwan 
of Bengal — Bnjnli Mnn Singh ro-cnlled, not being able to subdue 
Osmnn Khnti — Nirntnnl of Qntbnddin Khnn — Qntbnddin Khan 
killed by *Ali Qnli Beg, nurnnmed Shcr Afehnn Klmn. nt Bnrdtrnn 
— Slier Afghan Khnti, husband of Meliertinncss.a (nfterivnrdn 
Empress Nnr Jnhnn)— >Emperor JnhmipirV chivalry towards 
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Dhaka or Dacca, or Jahangirnagar to Rajmahal or Akbnrnagar— and 
deputes his father-in-law, Nawab ’Azam Khan,. as his Deputy Go- 
vernor at Jahangirnagar — In 1658 A.C. Shah Shnja prepares a new 
Rent-roll of Bengal — The Prince recalled — Shah Shnja a lover of 
architecture and builds numerous marble edifices in Rajmahal, 
Monghyr and Dacca— Nizamat of Nawab Itaqad Khan — Nawab Ita- 
qad Khan recalled — Rule of Prince Shah Shnja for the .second time 
in Bengal — Akbar banished most of his ’Ulama to Bengal — Em- 
peror Shah Jahan falls ill — Fratricidal wars between Shah Jahan’s 
son, Dura Shekoh, Shah Shnja, Aurangzeb and Murad — Arangzeb 
triumphs in tlio end over all the brothers — Shah Shuja defeated 
and pursued by Aurangzeb’s general, Mir Jumla, Muazzam Khan. 
Khan-i-Khanan — Viceroyalty of Mir Jumla, Nawab Muazzam 
Khan. Khan-i-Khanan— Prince Shah Shnja flies to Arrakan, where 
he perishes — The Khan-i-Khanan Muazzam Khan Mir Jumla leads 
expeditions to Kuoh Behar. and Assam, and subdues them, falls ill, 
returns and dies at Khizrpur near Nnraingnnge in the Dacca dis- 
trict — Yiceroyalty of Nawab Amirul-TTmnra Shaista Khan — 
Nawab Shaista Khan chastises thoroughly the Mag and Portuguese 
pirates, and with his son Buzurg Umed Khan re-conquers Chitta- 
gong and names it Islamabad — Nawab ShaiBta Khan forms a promi- 
nent figure in connection with the early commercial enterprises of 
the English East India Company — Nawab Shaista Khan builds 
numerous Madrassahs or Colleges, MosqueB, rest-houses, bridges and 
roads— Economic condition of the people in Bengal attains an 
unique degree of prosperity — Rioe sellB at two annas per maund — 
Nawab Shaista Khan builds the Katrah or tower and other buildings 
at Dhaka or Dacca — Viceroyalty of Nawab Ibrahim Khan — The 
English merchants stylo Nawab Ibrahim Sian “ the most famously 
just and good Nabob ” — Ibrahim Khan allows the English to return 
from Madras and finally settle nt Sutnnati (future .Calcutta)— Em- 
peror Aurangzeb engagod in fighting for twelve years in the 
Dnkliin against the Musalman kingdoms of Bijapur and 
Golcondah, and Ahmadungar, and also against the Makrattas under 
Sivaji and Sambhu — The Emperor’s protracted absence from his 
capital leads to outbreak of insurrections in different parts of the 
Empire — Rebellion of Sobha Singh, Zamindar of Chittwah and of 
Rahim Khan, tho Afghan — Kishau Ram, Znmindnr of Bardwan, 
killed by tho rebels— Nurullah Qian, Fuujdnr of tho Chaklali of 
Jnsnr (Jessoro), advances to fight with tho rebels, but retreats 
soon after to tho fort of Hughli, and socks for holp from tho Dutch 
of Chinsurnh — Kishau Ram’s daughter, a heroine, kills Subha Singh 
for attempt upon her chastity — Ilimat Singh succeods Snbha Singh 
—Tho rebels harry half tho provinco of Bengal from Bardwan to 
Rajmahal — This opportunity utilised by tho English for fortifying 



tlipir new settlement in Calcutta — Bravo full of Xinmnt Kina 
nm\ In's ncplicw, Tmiliar Kli'hn— News of the disaster carried 
to Nnwnb Ibrahim Khan who exhibits pusillanimity — Nows carried 
to Emperor Aurnngr.ob, who appoints Znbardnst Khnn to bo 
Pnnjdarof Bardwan nnd Mednipnr, and to chastise the robots — 
Znbardnst Khan, son of Ibrahim Khan, chastises Iho rebels — 
Azimn-sh-slmn appointed Viceroy of Bengal nnd Debar, Nnwnb 
Ibrahim Khan being recalled by Emperor Anrnngzob — Bnltlo of 
Bhngwangolnh— Znbnrdnst Khan defeats Bnhiin Khan or Rahim 
Shah — R'diitn Shah’s flight to Bardwan — Vicoroynlty of Princo 
Azimn-sli-shnn nnd fall of Rahim Khnn— Azimn-sli-slian's jealousy 
of Znbnrdnst Khan — Azimu-sh-slmn marches to Bardwan — Zahar- 
dnst Khnn in disgust leaves Bengal nnd proceeds to llio Emperor 
Anrangzeb in tho Dnkhin — Tiyute, jegirt, madad-i-mash, Altamglia 
tnnd-lenurcs noticed — Recrudescence of Rahim Shah's rebellion — 
llaliim Shah treacherously nltncks Azimu-sh-slmn, nnd nearly 
captures the latter — Loyal gnllnatry of FTninid Khnn Qurnishi 
(Fanjdnr of Silhatj wlio mores swiftly to Azimn-sh-shnu’s rescue, 
turns disaster into victory nnd kills Rniiim Shall, tho robol — 
Azimn-sh-shnn nftor victory caters Bardwan, and mnkes n pilgrim- 
age to the shritio of the saint Shall Ibrahim Snqqn — Jngnt Rai, Bon 
of Kislinn Ram, invested by tho Princo with tho zamindarl of 
Bardwan — The princo erects a Cathedral Mosqno nt Bardwan — The 
princo founds tho town of Shalignnj alias Azimganj, in tho suburbs 
of lfngli City — Azimn-sh-slmu's Mosqno nt Slinhgnnj — Farnkh Sir, 
Aziinu-sh-slmn’s son, blessed by tlio saint of Bardwan, Safi Baizid, 
and prophesied by tbo saint ns tbo future Emperor of India — 
Azimu-sh-slmn sails from Bardwan for Dhaka or Dacca or Jalinn- 
girnagar on Imperial war-vessels — Azimn-sh-slmn speculates nt 
Dhaka in trndo nnd introduces Sauda-i-Khas nnd Sauda-i-'Am, nnd 
is sharply relinked liy Emperor Anrangzeb— Tho Emporor appoints 
Mirza Kadi, snrnamcd Kartalab Khnn (afterwards Murshid Qnli 
Khan), to tho ofllco of DTwan of Bongal— Powers of tho Diwan 
defined— Powers of tho Nazim defined — Azimu-sh-ghnn lazy and 
covetous, nnd in July 1008 for tho sum of 16,000 rn pees permits 
the English to pnrehnso from existing holdors tho right of routing 
the three villages of Calcutta, Sutanati and Gobindpur — Both the 
Nizam’s and tho Diwnn’s powers regulated by an Imperial Pro- 
ccdoro Code revised year after year by tho Emporor — Tho Pro- 
cedure Code or Daslur-al-’Amnl in India described— Kartalab Klinu 
appoints sagacious nnd thrifty Collectors to every Pargannah, 
Obaklah and Sarkar— Murshid Quli Khan (Kar Talah Khan) 
resumes Jagire in Bengal of tho Bongal mansdbdars, and allots 
them Jagirs in lieu in Orissa— A big surplus in tho Bengal Revenue 
thus effected — Murshid Quli Khnn enliancos tho Rovenue — 
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Assessment ft of Bongnl, presonta n prosperity Budget, and bo- 
oonios Emperor Anrangzob's favourite— Azimu-fth-fihan becomes 
jonlons of Mnrshid Qnli Khnn, and plots his destruction — Kht'raj, 
Jaziali, Tamgha, Jihal, Snir Jihat revonno and tuxes des- 
cribed — At tho instigation of Azinm-sh-shan, the Naqdi troops in 
Dacca mutiny, and surround Mnrshid Qnli Khnn — Mnrshid Qnli 
Khan bolinvoa danutlcssly, pays np tho troops and cashiers them, 
and reports tho affair to tho Emperor — Emporor Anrnngzob thrent- 
ons Azimn-fih-ftlmn, and orders tho latter to quit Bongnl aud with- 
draw to Boliar — Mnrshid Qnli Khan removes with tho Revenue offi* 
cors from Dacca or Jahnngirnngnr to Mnkhsiisiibad, which ho names 
aftor himsolf Mnrshidiibad— The Mughal Special Intelligence De- 
partment, consisting of tho ' Waqiah-navis ’ and ‘ Sawanih-navis ’ 
desoribed — Leaving Farrnkhslr ns his Deputy in Bongnl, Axiom- 
sh-glmn proceeds first to Mungir (Mnnghyr) and then to Patna, 
wliioh ho namos ’Azimabnd, and settles down thoro — Emperor 
Anrangzob’s fatal mistake in fighting against and crashing tho 
Musalman kingdoms of Golkondah, Akmadnagar and Bijapnr 
— Tho cffacoment of these Mnsnltnan kingdoms in tho Dnkbin re- 
sulted in lotting loose tho Malirnttn freobooters and other adven- 
turers that had, hitherto, no political existence — Mngkal system 
of Rovenuo-accouuts — Mughal Account-Officers — Emperor Anrang- 
zob appoints Murghid Qnli Khan Deputy Nnzim of Bengal, in addi- 
tion to his office of Diwan — Mughal Revenue and Fisonl Officials 
described — Bestowal of the Deputy Nizamat of Bengal on Mnrshid 
Quli Khan, as Deputy Jof Azimu-sh-ghan — Mint-towns in Bengal 
— Nankars land-tenures described— ’Autils (collectors of revenue), 
Sliiqdars and Amins — Status of Znmindars described — Mnrshid 
Quli Khan prepares n perfect Revenue-Roll of Bengal nnd re- 
surveys lands in all the mnhals of Bengal — Mnrshid Quli Khan’s 
settlement nnd survey procedures desoribed — Mnrshid Qnli Khnn 
gives taqavi or taccavi or agricultural lonns and advances, and en- 
courages the tenantry to till their lands nnd improve ngrionltnre — 
Mnrshid Qnli Khan no believer in Permanent Settlements, and pre- 
fers Ryotwnri to Farming Settlements — Islamic Revenue systems 
recognize the soil as State property, nnd allot a portion of its profit 
or produce to the ' actual tiller of the soil for his labour on it, nnd 
abhor the ‘middle men ’ — The constitution' of the surveying party 
and the Settlement procedure under the Mughal Emperors almost 
exactly analogous' to the existing British Survey and Settlement 
Procedure— Mnrshid Qnli Khan chastises the Zamindar of Bisbnn- 
pur (or Yishnnpnr) — Asadnllah Kh nn.' Zamindar of Birbhnm, muni- 
ficent in his gifts and madad-i-mash grants to soholarB and saints — 
Rajahs of Tipra, Kuch Rebar, and Assam all caved in before the 
vigorous personality of Mnrshid Quli Khan — Daring MursJjid Quli 
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Khan’s Administration, no foroign incursion nor iutornnl (listin'- 
banco — In consoqnonoo, military expenditure roduood, and nearly 
abolishod — Hindu Zamiudars forbidden by Murgbid Qnli Khan to 
rido on pallets — Murgbid Quli Khan strict and impartial in bis 
administration of justioo — To avongo tbo wrong dono to anotlior, 
Murgbid Quli, Khan in obodionda to tbo Islamic law, oxoontos bis 
own son — Murgbid Qnli Khan harsh to dofaulting zamindars— 
Forciblo oonvorsion of Hindus to Islam only on tbo part of two 
Nait-Moslom rulors in Bongal — Poddar or tlio Troasuror — Prooodaro 
of Bonding romittanoos of tbo Kovonno to tbo Emperor— -Some old 
industries and arts and manufaoturos in Bongal — Murgbid Qnli Khan 
soouros from Emporor Anrnngzob title of ' Motnmnnnl-Mnlk Alnu-d. 
dnnlah Jnfir Khan Nnsir Jang ' — Imperial Mansabdnrs, hearing of 
tbo prosperity of Bongal, sook for oilicos in Bongal — Nawab Saif 
Khan appointed Faajdar of Pnrniah on raoommomlalion of Em- 
poror Aurnngzob— Qannngo Dnrnb Nnrain — Qnnnngos Shoo 
Nnrain and Jai Nnrain — Zinn-d-din Khan. Faujdnr of Hngli and 
Admiral of all tbo son-ports on tbo const of Coronmudol, a patron 
of tbo English morobants, dismissed by Murgbid Quli Khan who 
with tlio Emperor’s sanotion brings tbo port of lliigli nndor bis 
immodinto authority, though bithorto it was independent of tbo 
Subahdari of Bongal — Murgbid Quli appoints Wnli Bog as Fnujdar 
of Hngli — The Fronoli, Dutch and English soorotly support Ziau- 
d-din Khan — Bnttlo botwoon Zian-d-din and lVnli Bog noar Hngli ^ 
— Zian-d-din withdraws to Delhi — Kankar Bangali ; bis insolonoo 
to Nawab Jafar Khan ; Jafnr Khan’s rotort— Syod Akram Khan, 
Diwan of Bongal, dios, and is suoooodod by Syod Rnzi Khnn, hus- 
band of NnOsab Khannm — Tbo ' Baikant ’ or 1 Hosorvoir of filth ’ into 
which defaulting Zamindars woro thrown— Insnrrootion of Sitnrflm 
Zamindar of Mahmudabad (in Jossoro or Jnsar) and inurdor of 
Mir Abu Turnb, Fnujdar of Bbusna (formorly in Jnsar or Jessoro, 
now in Fnridpur district) — Sitaram's residence at Mnbauimadpnr 
or Mabmudpur, at tbo oouiluonoo of tbo Madhnmnti aud Barnsin 
rivors iu Jnsar (Jossoro) district — Pir Khnu, Mir Abn Tnrab’s 
general, detailed to obastiso Sitaram— On Mir Abu Turab’s fall, 
Hasan Ali Klinn , soion of a noble fnmily, who had married 
Murgbid Quli Khan’s Wifo’s sistor, appointed Fnujdar of BlmsDn — 
Hasan Ali Klinn oapturos Sitaram and bis women and children, 
and sends them to Mnrghidabnd to Nawab Jafar Khan (Murgbid 
Quli Khnn) who hangs Sitaram, aud bestows his zamindari on 
Earn Jivnn — Emporor Aurnugzeb dies, and his son Bnhadnr Shah 
snoooods him — Prinoo Azimu-gb-glinn sets out for the Imperial 
Capital — Prince Farrnkh-sir comes to Mursbidabad and is received 
with honour, and puts up at tbo Lai Bagh palace, ns Nawab Jnfar 
Khan's guest— Nawab Jnfar Khan remits tbo rerenue of Bengal 




I<> Emperor Bahadur ghali— Kmfi»r»r Ihthndnr ghah dir*, and in 
nipwli’tl by iil« r >n f Jalmndtr Shah— -Azimn-sh-shnn killed— 
Atmcl Khnn tli*; 1'ritii" Mltiiilrr tmd Anilni-MTftinritZnUaqnr Khan-— 
I nrrul-h-iJr rp'olvfi, under fbi- impirnthtri of bin htnre mother 
Fnlit'hti-ti-Xiii<m, (n light for tln> Impotinl Crown against Jnlinndnr 
Sljnh— -The Syoil brut hern ri |ii.ii*.i' I'nrriiJTi-nlr'n miiip — 1’nrrnVb* 
sir bring displeased with Jnfnr Khnn, appoints Jin*biil Khnn to 
supersede Jnfnr Khan— Battle Ictwri'ii ltnehid Kbnn mid Jnfnr 
Kimn— Ilnshiil Kimn killed — riirriiV.lj.nir defeats Emperor Jnhan* 
dar £bnb near Akharab-id or Agra, ntnl nnroniln tin* Imperial 
throne— .Tniitimr»r Slinh nnd th« Ainirn-i.l'mnm slain — Accession 
of Emperor FnrrMkh-idr to tin* throne of Delhi — Nnwnb Jnfnr 
Khan I'omln presents itn*l liibnte in Emjn>ror Fnrrnkh-sir— 
FnrruVb'nir confirms Jnfnr lCbnn ns Kasim nnil UTxvnn of Bengal, 
Bclmr, nnrt Orlssn — On Jnfnr Khan’s representation, Kngnr Bel’s 
nncto mnl agent, Fatih pj\nn dunlin, was invested by the Emperor 
with (tin title «f • Jagat-Bet,’ nnd Appointed Impcrinl Banker for 
Bengal— Jnfnr Kbnn pundinsm from his personal inrome Znmindnri 
of Qis-nmt niritnniikbnli in I’.irgammh Knlimrhnh in the district 
of Mnrsbidnbnd, names it Asndnngnr nfter his mntornnl grandson, 
Mirza Asndnllnh Snrfnins Kimn— Jnfnr Khan bestows Iho Depuly- 
Govcrnorxhip of Jnbnngirnngnr (lhicca) on Mirr.n lintfollnb, a son- 
in-law of Shujtui-d-diti Kbnn, nnd gives liim Iho title of Murshid 
Quit Kimn — Emperor Farrukli-sir filnin, nnd Sultan Itafin-d-darnjat 
raised to the throne by Iho Sycd brothers — Ilnfi-u-dnrajnl dies nnd 
in Bitccecdcd by Itnli-n-il-dniilr.h — Bnfi-n-d-dnnlnli dies, nnd is sne- 
ccodcd by Emperor Muinunnmd Slmli — Nnwnb Jnfnr Kbnn Bonds to 
Emporor Mnhnmmnd Kbnli tribute nnd presents from Bengal — Tho 
Emperor bestows on tho Nnwnb tho SulinJulnri of Orissa in addi- 
tion — Bengnl freo from Mnlirnttn raids— Nawab Jafar Khan’s 
qnarrcl with tho Oliristiau Danes who had erected a Fnotory at 
Bnnqibnznr — Tho Dnncs though secretly supported by tho Froncli, 
expelled from Bengal — Alisnnullah Khan, Fanjdnr of tho port of 
riugli — Sbujuit Khan and KijatKhan, Zatnindnrs of Tonki Sarnbpnr 
(in Jessoro or Jasar district}— Jnfnr Khan creates tho office of Super- 
intendent of Dncoity with spies nndor tho latter — Jafar Khan con- 
fiscates tho samindari of ghujait Khnn and Nijnt Khnn, and settles 
it with Ram Jivan— Perfect penco nnd security in Bengal— Jafar 
Khnn establishes Thanahs or military polico out-posts at Katwah 
Murgludganj, Pupttml — Thieves, dacoits and robbers exterminated 
— Nnwnb Jafar Khan’s (Murshid Quli Klian) olinvnetor, conduct 
nnd polioy — A copy of tho Qornn transcribed by Nnwnb Jafar Khan 
by his own hand exists in Iho shrino of Mnkhdnm Akhi Siraju-d- 
din nt Badu-1-lnpur — Tfoekly price-current ropovts prepared — Bice 
sold at 5 or C mounds per rupeo in Bengal — People eat polao nnd 
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qaliah doily, spending only ono nipco per month— rooplo happy 
nml coni forlable — No exportation of food-groina permitted— A 
preventive oflicer appointed under the Fnnjdnr of llngli to soo that 
ahips in the hnrlionrdid nolsmtigglo ont food-grains from Ilengnl — 
Mnrghid Qnli Klinn has only one wife — Abstemious in habits, but 
nil own himself the luxury of ice-wnler mid ico-preservcs — Mango 
cultnre In Bengal — llurghid Qnli Khan strictly impartial in ad- 
ministration of justice— To nvongo tho death of an oppressed man, 
Mnrghid Quli Khan executes his own Fon, nnd obtains the titlo of 
‘Ada!at*Qaft/ir ’ — Qnr.i Muhammad £hnrf appointed by Emperor 
Atirnngzeb Qnzi or Chief Justice of Bengal — Qnzi Mnhnmmad 
Pharfs romnrknblo integrity, nnd jndieial independence — How Qar.is 
or Judges nnd Magistrates wero recruited, nnd how their judicial 
independence was safeguarded by Mtisnlmnn Emperors of India— 

Qazis subordinate only to the Bhara ortho Muhammadan Law — A 
1’olico Superintendent of llngli stoned to death under orders of 
Nnwnb Jofar jCJinn (Mnrshid Qnli Khan) for enticing nwny tho 
daughtcrof n Mughal citizen — Murghid Qnli (Nnwnb Jnfar Khnn) 
erects a treasury, n Kalrah or Tower, nCnthedrnl Mosque, n Monument 
and n lteservoir — M urghid Quli Khnn proclaims Snrfnrar. Khnn ns his 
heir, nnd die* — Niznmnt of Nnwnb Phnja-nd-din Mnhnmmnd 
Khnn — Sarrnmz Khan reports Nnwnb Jnfnr Khan's (Mnrshid 
Quli’s) death to Emperor Muhammad ghah, andalsoto liis ownfnthor, 
Sljujnu-d-din Khnn, who was Deputy Nazim in Orissa— SLujnn-d- 
din nspires to the Nirnmat of Bengal, leaves his son Mulinmmad 
Tnqi Khnn ns Deputy Nazim of Orissa at Ivatak (Cuttack) and 
marches swiftly to Bengal — Fighting between tho father nnd tho 
foii nvoided through tho good offices nml wiRdom of the widowed 
Begntu of Nnwnb Jnfnr Khan (Murghid Quli Khnn) — Slmjan-d-din's 
character, conduct nnd policy — his liumnno treatment of tho 
Bongal defaulting znniindurs — £hujnn-d-dm sonde tributo and pre- 
sents to Emperor Mulinmtnnd &hnh — Nnwnb SJiujan-d-din’s publio 
works — Nnwnb Shnjan-d-din delegates tho duties of tho Nizamat 
of Bongal to n Council or Cabinet of Advisers, and himself profors 
pleasures — Iluji Ahmad, Rai AInmohnnd Dhvan, and Jngnt Sot 
Fntohohand members of Nnwab Elinjau-d-din’s Stato Connoil in 
Bongal— Alnmohand appointed Deputy Dlwnn of Bengal — Ante- 
cedents of Haji Ahmad and Mirzn Band! (afterwards AH Vnrdi 
Khan ) — Chief Administrative Officers in the boginuing of tho 
regime of Nuwab Shm’nn-d-diu Khan— Quarrel bolwoon Ehuja Quli 
Khan, Faujdar of llngli, and tho English, Dutch and Fronch 
morohants — English goods seized, bat afterwards released— Cbiof 
of tho English factory nt Qasimhazar agrees to pay three lacs as 
jtazar to Nawub Sliujau-d-din Khan — Ohiof of tho English factory 
in pnlontta remits tho naxar to Nawab SJinjan-d-din Khan — 



Dolmr mlilctl to the Bengal Hntrapy by Emperor Mohammad gljnh 
—AH Vnrili JChnn appointed Deputy Governor of Dolmr by Nawnb 
Giinjan-d.iHn— General A Infill Karim Khan, All Vnrili'* principal 
colleague — All Vnrdl clinstiii** tin* Jlnnjnrnh trihn anti imbdne* the 
r.nmimlar of Ithojpur, Tikari. nnrl Nnimlar JKhan Main— Ail Vnrdl 
olitnliiH for the Emperor Mnlmntmnd gjjnli title of " Malinbnl 
•fang Dnlimlur " — Ilhji Alitnnd, All Vnnll, AlnmaJinnd will Jngnt 
Sot plot to t*riii|j about n rupture between tint two nono of tho Nowak 
(Snrfnrnr. Khim nml Mtihnmmnd Tnq! Khan). In ardor to obtain 
pernoiml advantages — It up turn between tbo brother* takes a 
norloiis turn, when Nawnb gliujitiwl-dln interferes, nml Mtibnmmad 
Tnqi Khan deports for Kntnk, wliero be dies— Murnbid Qnli Khan (No. 
11), son-iu-lnwof Nawnb gtpijanddin, and Deputy Nazim of Jnhnn- 
girungnror Dncon, appointed Deputy Kasim of Orissa — An account of 
Mir Habib, principal atlviforjof Mtirshtd Quli Kban (No. 11) both 
in Dhaka or Dacca or Jnlmngirnngnr, and in Orissa— Whilst at 
Jnlmngirungnr, during tbo rnjime of Nnwab £|jiijna-d-ilinKhati, Mir 
llnbili, lieutonnnt of Miirsbiil Qnli Kban No. 11) conquers Tiprah, 
which was henceforth named Bnnshimnbnd — Aqn Badck, zemindar 
of Patpasnr — Kurnflab, zamindnr of Pnrgannh Jnltalpnr — Mnrsbid 
Qnti (Ko. 11) rcccivchthc title of Itnstnm Jang— Mir Habib ro-or- 
gnuisen tho administration and settlement of Orissa, and olTccta a 
nurplnn in it* revonno— During tbo contlict between Mnlinmmnd Tnqi 
Klinn and Snfnrnz Kban. Ilia It a jab of Fanmtam or Puri removes 
Jagnminth, the Hindu. God, to across tlio Chilka lake— Ilnjnh 
Dand brings back Jngannalli to I’nri— Sarrnrnr. Khan. Governor 
of Jnhnngirimgnr, his Doputy-Govornor being Ghalib Ali Klinn— 
Jnsnnnnt Knl, tlio Stnto Soorotnry at Jnlmngirnngnr — Mnrnd Ali 
Khan. Superintendent of tho Nairn rah nt Jnhnugirnngnr or Dacca 
— Hajballab, olork of tho Dacca Admiralty — Mirza Mubammnd Said, 
Faujdnr ■ of Ghoragliat and Dangpnr and Knoh Debar — Bndinz- 
zninnn, zaroindar of Birblinm— Knrntohnnd, zamindar of Bard- 
wan — Nadir ghah’s invasion of Indin — Rhnjauddin • or Nawnb 
Shnjaa-d-danlah dios, and is succeeded by his son, Nawnb Snrfnrnz 
Khan — Nizainnt of Nawnb Sarfarnz Khan — Treaoltory of Sarfnraz 
Khan's Councillors, Haji Alitnad, Jngnt Sot, and the Kai Rnian — 
Troaohory of Ali Yardi Khan — Battle of Ghoroa— Sanguinary fight 
botwoon Ali Yard! Khan and Sarfarnz Khan— Sarfarnz Khan killed 
— Dcolino of ■ Moslem Bongnl from this date— Nizaraat of Ali Yardi 
Khan— Ali Vnrdi Klinn banishes to Dacca tho Bognms of Snrfaraz 
Khan — Emperor Mohammad Shah’s lament on the Bengal revolu- 
tion — Ali Yardi's Personnel of Government— Ali Yardi wagoB war 
against Mnrshid Qnli Khan II, Governor of Orissa, and bestows 
all important offioes on his own relatives — Dnrdanah Begam,-the 
bravo wife of Murshid Qnli Khan II — Mirza Baqir, son-in-law of 
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Mnrgliid Qnli Khan II — Ali Vurdi bestows the Governorship of 
Orissa on his nephew and son-in-law, Snnlat Jang alias Said Ahmad 
Khan — Saulat Jang taken prisioner, and Mirza Bnqnir takes the mas- 
•nad of Orissa— Ali Vardi’s avenging expedition to Orissa — Mirza 
Bnqir flies — Mir Habib, the Deputy of Murshid Qali Khan II, seeks 
help of the Mahrnttas in order to invade Bengal — Mahrntta incur- 
sions into 'Bengal, under the inspiration of Mir Habib — At length, 
pence concluded between Ali Yardi and Mahrattas — Ali Vardi dies — 

Ali Yardi’s character — Ali Yardi succeeded by his maternal grandson 
Siraju-d-dnulah — Nizam nt of Nawab Sirnju-d-danlah — Siraju-d- 
dnulah’s character and policy— His mistakes— Mohanlal, a Kyeth, 
appointed Chief Minister— Siraju-d-danlah’s quarrel with Bnjballnb 
lends to rupture with the English — Treachery of Mir Jafar, Dulab 
Ram and Jagnt Set who invite over the English — Siraju-d- 
dnulah’s quarrel with Shnukat Jang, Fnujdar of Pumiah — Siraju- 
d-dnnlnh captures Calcutta, and names it Alinagnr and leaves 
Manikohand as its prisoner — The English under Clive return to 
Bengal — The English re-tnke Cnlontta, and defeat Manikohand— On 
the invitation of Mir Jafar, Dnlab Ram and Jagat Set, the English 
under Clive tnarob to Plnssey — Battle of Plassey — Defeat and 
mtfrder of Sirnjn-d-dnnlah — Nizamat of Jafar Ali Khan or Mir 
Jafar — Mir Jnfnr’s and his son Miran’s cruelty to Siraju-d- 
danlali’s mother and aunt, Amnnah Begnm and Ghaseti Begam, 
who are drowned — Miran suffers and receives retribution by being kill- 
ed by lightning — MirJnfar replaced by Mir Qasim — Nizamat of 
Nnwab Mir Qasim Ali Khan — His oharnoter and policy — Mir Qnsim 
removes his capital from Mnrsliidabad to Monghyr— Mir Qasim’s 
rupture and fight with the English — Mir Jafar re-installed as 
Nazim of Bengal — Battle of Bnksar — Grant of the Diwani of Bengal 
to the English by Emperor Shah Alam — Mir Qasim’s adventures and 
death. 

Chapter IY — Domination of the English in the Dakhin and in Bengal, 

Section I — Arrival of the Portuguese and French Christians in the 
Dakhin and in Bengal. in ••• 399 

Section II — Domination of the English Christians over Bengal and 
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TRANSLATION 


OK THE 

RIYAZU-S-SA LATIN OF GHULAM HUSAIN SALIM. 


In the name ok God, the Kind and the Merciful ! 


Worlds of praise aro due nnto the palace of that World- 
Creator, who adorning this world by means of His hand of 
perfect power with the ornament of existence, has unfurled the 
Standard of Crentorsliip, and worlds of panegyric befit the shrine 
of that Supremo Author who has drawn by means of his brush 
of perfect art the portrait of Lifo in particoloured lines on the 
pages of Creation. He (God) is Ihnt Wiso Sngc, who hns entrusted 
the affairs of tjic management of the world and the people of 
the world and the good and the right guidanco of nil classes to 
the persons of Sovereigns, and who has entrusted into the hnnds 
of authority of Sovereigns of this world, tho reius of the opening 
and stoppage of the business of divers classes of mankind. Ho 
(God) is that Supremo Ruler of tho Uuivorso who, weighing the 
opening and stoppage of tho affairs of mankind and tho good and 
bad of Centre-Sitters in tho circle of earth, iu tho scale of 
expediency of tho world, has loft in overy climo and overy 
country a ruler. 

From tho Cloud of His bounty, the garden of tho world 
is greon. 

From the zephyr of His generosity, the orchard of tho 
soil is green. 

From the Colouring of tho painter of His Creation, 

Emerald becomes green in tho centre of mine. 

Praise unto Lord, High is His rank and His praise. 

Universal is His bounty and generosity, 

All praise is due unto His Beneficence ! 

And blessings full of white effulgence and sacred benedictions 
are due unto all the messengers of tho Palace of His bounty, Ibat 
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is, unto the Prophets, especially unto- that Symbol of .Mercy of 
the people of the world, that Herald of. the Faithful, that Seal of 
the Prophets, that Pioneer of the better Path, that Bright Lamp 
of. the right road, the Baisondetre of .the creation of this world, 
the First-born : -the Last-disclosed , 1 that is, the Pride of the 
Prophets, the Leader * of the Innocent, the Interceder on the day 
of Judgment, Muhammad the Chosen — Ahmad the Select ; God’s 
special, mercy and peace be on him and his descendants, and the 
people of his sacred . house, and on his successors and all his 
companions ! 

After God’s and the Prophet’s praise , 8 this bumble servant who 
is hopeful of the intercession of the Prophet, namely, Ghulam 
Husain, whose title is Salim Zaidpuri,* so Bays that Bince some 
period, according to chances of .time, he has been in the service of 
Mr. George Udny, who is a gentleman of high position and high 
rank, of graceful character, of kind heart, mild disposition, praise- 
worthy deportment and great generosity, who is the Hatlm 5 of 


1 This has reference to the Muhammadan belief that the Nnr or light of 
Muhammad was the first thing created by God, and that all else followed, 
though the Prophet in bodily form was ushered into existence after all other 
•prophets. 

• S This has reference to the tragio martyrdom of RnBain and other mem. 
beraof the Fatimite family, who were all innocent, and whose ancestor the 
Prophet wob. 

s Every Muhammadan book begins with the praise of God. This praise is 
called ~h.amd in Arabio, and is followed by . Na't, ' or . praise of the • Arabian 
Prophet. ' 

4 Ghulam Husain Salim Zaidpuri is the author of the present historical 
work entitled the Riyazu-s-Salatiu, or ' History of 'Bengal, Ilaln Bakhsh in 
his history • “ Khnrshid Jalian Nutna ” of whioh Mr. Beveridge has 1 published 
lately an.Analysis in the JonrnalB’ of the Asiatic Society, has some notice of 
Ghnlam Husain. He states that Ghulam Husain was of Zaidpur in Ondh, 
migrated to Mfildah in Bengal, and held the office of Dak- Mnnshi or Post 
Master there, nnder Mr. George Udny. Noticing the Charitable Dispensary at 
Maldah, Ilahi Bakhsh observes that here used to he the house of Ghulam 
Husain, and that in the quarter known as Oak Qnrbnn AU is the tomb of 
Ghnlam Husain who died in 1233 A.H. or 1817 A.O. The chronogram com- 


posed in honour of his memory by his pnpil, Abdul Karim, is ilij fjlpj ■ 
whioh yields 1233, Mr. Udny appears to have been at the time Commercial 
Resident of the East India Company’s factory at Maldah. 

8 Hutim was a Princo of Yemen, in Arabia. His generouB hospitality is a 
by-word in the East. 
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the world of bounty, the Naushirwffn 1 * of the world of Justice, the 
Generous man of the age, and who is callous about popularity and 
praise — 

May God al ways preserve his good fortune, and advance his 
rank, and elevate his position, and double his life and dignity ! — 
and (hat he has been in the class of his servants, and lias ever 
been and is still tho recipient of bis favonrs. In short, tho 
cxccllcncies-abonndittg and bounties-springing person of that 
niitic of discernment, is unique and matchless in this ago. 

Ho is a paragon of all excellencies, 

He is superior to all praise that can bo conceived. 

He is enlightened, secs through things aright, like old 
sages, 

But he has tho fortune, tho ago and tho rank of manhood. 

He weighs his words which are pregnant with meaning, 

His two lips, like two palms, at tho timo of conversation, 
nit) pearl-scattering. 

Tho tray of his bounty is ready for the poor and tho needy ; 

Ho always keeps gold and dinar 8 for the indigent. 

Inasmuch ns his high mind is always pursuant of the study 
of histories and travels, and is seeker of all sorts of knowledge 
and accomplishments, in the year 1200 A.H. corresponding to 
1786 A.C., his bent of noble mind turned towards seeking a 
knowledge of tho lives and careers of past sovereigns and rulors 
who unfurling tho standard of sovereignty over Bengal, the 
Punid iso of Provinces, 3 * * * * have now passed into tho secret regions of 
Eternity. Accordingly, the order was given to this man of poor 
ability, that whatever he might gatlior from historical works, &c., 
ho should coinpilo in simple language, so that it might be intel- 
ligible to all, and might deserve the approval of the elite. This 

l NnnghirwSn was a King of Iran or old Persia. Ho flonrisliod In tho 
sixth century, and bolongod to tho Snssauian dynasty. His wazir was the 

famous Bnzurchomohor or Bouzour, author of tho 5?nfarnamali. NanshTr- 

wan’s justice is proverbial in tho world. 

8 Dinar, a gold coin weighing ono misqal, f.c., If dirhams. For details 
see Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. I (Bloehmann’s Trans., p. 38). 

8 Oar nnthor cnlls Bengnl “ Jinnaf-vl-bildd," or 1 Paradise of Provinces. * 

1 am not sure if there is any historical basis for this oxprossion, ns tliore is 

for tho expression " Jinnat-abad ” which lnttor epithet was bestowed by 

limperor Hnmaynn on Gnur in Bengal (sco Tnbaqat-i-Akbari, Elliot’s History 
of India, Yol. Y, p. 201, Ain-i-AJcbari, Yol. II, p. 123, and Badaoni, Vol. I, 
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ignorant man, of limited capacity, dooming , the execution of the 
order of liis master incumbent on himself, being the slave of order, 
has placed the finger of consent on the eye, and girded up the loin 
of effort and venture, collected sentence after sentence from every 
source, and for a period of two years has devoted himself to the 
compilation and preparation of this history. And after completing 
it, he has named it ltiyazn-s-Saliitin, 1 according to the dato of its 
completion. It is hoped that this work may merit the approval of 
all persons of light. It is desired of peoplo conversant with past 
times, that if they detect any mistalco or oversight, they will over- 
look it, inasmuch ns this humble man is not free from shortcom- 
ings, according to the saying “ Man is made up of sins of commis- 
sion and omission,” and further, that, according to their cnpacity, 
they will correct the mistakes aud dofects, and if they cannot do 
so, they will be good enough to overlook them. 

The plan of this work consists of an Introduction and Four 
Chapters. 

Its arrangement is as follows : — 

(a) The Introduction consists of Four Sections. 

Section I relates to a .description of the state of populousness 
of the country of Bengal, and of its boundaries and environs. 

( Section II relates to a desciiption of certain characteristics of 
that country. 

p. 349). However that may be, Bengal well deserved to bo styled “ Jinnat-ul- 
iilad ” or ‘ Paradise of Provinces,’ owing to the fertility of its soil, the richness 
of its produce, and the vastness of its natural resources. During Musalman 
rule, the Province of Bengal yielded the largest revenue to the Delhi Emperors, 
and in c'onsequenoe its Yiceroyalty was always coveted by Princes Royal of 
Delhi, from so remote a period as the times of Emperors Shamsuddin Altamsb 
and ' Ghiasuddin Balban— whose sons in succession ruled over Bengal, not to 
speak of later Mughal Princes Royal of Delhi. Under British rule also, Bengal 
Proper, including Assam, Beliar aud Orissa and ' Chutia Nagpur, forms the 
largest administrative Division of India, contains one-third of the. total 
• population of British India, and yields a gross revenue of 17 or 18 millions 
sterling, or one-third of the actual revenues of the Indian Empire. It is 
worthy of note that the above expression is also used in Mughal. Imperial 
(official) documents, vide J.A.S.B, for 1901, Vol. LXX, Part I, No. l,pp. 21-23. 
■ 1 “ Riyazu-s-Salafin ” is a chronogram yielding'date 1202 A.H., correspond- 
ing to 1788 A.C., the year in which this historical work was completed. 
‘.Rnuzah ’ in Persian means a ‘garden,’ its plural being ‘ Riyfi? ’ meaning, 
‘ gardens.’ ■“ Sain fin ” means " Kings ” ; therefore , ' Riyazu-s-Salafin ’ means 
“ gardens of Kings.” It is a pity the author does not specify all the sources 
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Section 111 relates to a description of certain cities of that 
country. 

Section IV relates to a brief sketch of the rulo of llio Return 
of Hindustan. 

Chapter I relates to a description of the rule of the Musalman 
rulers who ns Viceroys held delegated authority over tin's country 
from the Emperors of Delhi. 

Chapter II relates to a chronicle of the Musalmfin Kings who 
mounting the throne of Bengal, had the Khutbali 1 of sover- 
eignty recited after their own names. 

of liis history, hut tliero is internal evidonco to indicato Hint, besides consult- 
ing standard historical works, snoli ns Tnbnqiit.Nn?iri by Minhiij-u-Sirnj, 
Tarikli-i-Finiz Slialit by ^iauddin Barni and by Siraj Afif (which contain 
references to the history of Bongnl only for the period botween 1198 to 
13I5S A.C.) and Tnbaqnt-i-Akbnrl by Niznnmddin Ahtnnd (which eontnins an 
account of Bengal for tho period 133S to 153S), flio Bndnont and Akbnruiimnh 
by Abnl Fn?.l(fortho period under Akbar)and other similar standard historical 
works on India snckns'llio Tuzulc, tho Iqbalnamnh, the Padshahnimah , the 
Alamgirnamah, mid tho Maasi r- i-Alamgtri. Salim hnd reconrso also to other loss 
known historical treatises relating to Bengal which nro not perhaps now extant , 
and perhaps lay only in MSS. Our nnthor now and thou says ' I linve seen in 
a little book,’ and bo also cites n historical compilation by one Ifnji Muhnm- 
mnd of Qandalinr, of which no copy seems now to oxist. Our nnthor appears 
also to lmvo taken considerable pains in deciphering old inscriptions on monu- 
ments, mosques, and shrines in Ganr and Pnndnah — old Mnsnlmiin capitals 
of Bengal. This featnro considerably enhances tho vnlno of his history, 
and gives it n snporiority over other similnr works, and plnces our author in 
tho forefront of Bengal antiquarians and researoliors. Indeed, Glmliim 
Ilusain is pro-ominently the Ilistorinn of Muhammadan Bengal, bccanso 
other Muhammadan historians beforo or after him dealt only with certain 
periods of Bongnl history, whilst onr author’s riarrntivo comprises tho history 
of Bengal from tho earliest mythological poriod to the dawn of British rule, 
with a more detailed account of Muhnmmndnn Hillers of Bengal. Stownrt’s 
History of Bongnl is to a great extent based on tho * Iliyas ’ though Stownrt 
very often lias proforrod tho less ncanrntc account of tho Dakhin historian, 
Firishta, who flourished in the seventeenth contnry. The great Oriontnl scholar 
and antiquarian, Professor Bloelnnann, in his ‘ Contributions to tho History 
and Geography of Bengal ’ says : “ Tho Biyaj is mooli prized ns being tho 
fullest ncconub in Persian of tho Muhammadan History of Bongnl.” Profes- 
sor Blodimmin further observes " for the onrly portions, Ghuliim Husain 
Salim has used books which nro unknown at present ; yet he gives valnnble 
dales which are often confirmed by collateral ovidenco. Salim has also made 
a fair nso of the nnliqnities of the Ganr District.” 

1 The Khutbali is a Mnsnlmiin prayer-book recited on Fridays, 1 Id days, and 
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INTRODUCTION : CONSISTING OP 4 SECTIONS. 


Section I. A Dksciuitjon ok tub Boundaries and Environs 

OK TUB COUNTRV OK BeNGAI,. 

Be it known to the wny-fnrers of the climes of travels mid 
liistorics that llio Subali 1 of Bengal is in the second climate. 8 
From Islamabad, 8 otherwise known as Chittagong, to Tcliagadln, 4 
that is, from cast to west, the length is 400 Karohf and its breadth 
from north to south, that is, from the mountains in tho north to 

1 The mono of Siibnli originated from tho time of Emperor Akbnr, who 
designated the fiscal areas ns follows from tho time of tho ten-years’ settle- 
ment : — A Subali was an aggregate) of Sarknrs, n Snrkfir or Dirision wns 
nil aggregate of Dnslurs, n Dnslur (which Sir Ilenry Elliot in his Glossnry 
explains ns an abbreviation of Daslurn-l-Ain!, corresponding to a district 
under a Snrkfir) was an aggregate of Pnrganns or Mahals (used ns equivalent 
expressions), and n Pargana or Mahal meant a fiscal division, tho fiscal unit, 
coinciding with the dominions of n nntivo chief under tho Mughal dynasty.. 
Tho words used before Akbnr’u time to denote liscnl divisions or tracts of 
country larger than tho Pntynnn, wero Shnq, Klinitah. ‘Arjiih, IJiyar, Vilayet, 
lqtn, lliliid nnd Mnmlaknt. Thus in tho cnrlier MnsalmSn histories before tho 
end of tlie fourteenth century, wo conus ncrosB Rlinq-i-Snmn, Klmtlali-i-Ondli. 
‘ Arfali-i-Gnrnkpur, Diyiir-i or Vilnyet-i-bnkhnnnti, Vilnyot-i-Mcnn Donb, 
Jqta’-i-Enm, lliliid Bang, Mnmlaknt Lakbnnnti. Seo Elliot’s Glossnry, and Ain, 
Yol. II, p. 115, nnd Tabnqnt-i-Niifiri, pp. 1*18 nnd 202. 

* Tho Musnlmin nstronomors and geographers dividod tho world into sovon 
parts, to each of which they gave tho namo of Iqlim or climate. — Seo Ain-i- 
Akhari Jnrrott'a Trans., Vol. Ill, p. 43. 

8 Islamabad or Chittagong. Tho district wns first conquored by tho 
Indopondont Mnsalman Kings of Bengal. In 13D0 A.C., nbont which yonr 
Ihn Batutnh wns in Ohittngong, it belonged to King Fnkhrnddin of Snnar- 
gnon. It was ro-conqnored in 10GD by tho Mtiglinls undor Umid Khan who 
changed tho nnmo of tho plnco to Islamabad during tho mlo of Nawab 
ghnista Khon, Viceroy of Bongal. — Seo Bloolimnnn’s contributions to Ilistory 
and Geography of Bengal and tho Alamgir-Namah, p. 010, nnd tho Ain, 
Vol. II, p. 125. 

4 Tcliagadhi on Tolingarhi is a pass lying botweon Rnjmahnl on tho 
south, and tho Ganges on tho north ; formerly of stratogio importance, ob 
commanding tho npproachos to Bongul Propor. Tho ruins of a largo stone 
fort still oxist, through which tho E.I. Railway passes. Soo Hunt. Imp. 
Gazetteer, Vol. XIII, p. 230 and Ain, Vol. II, p. 110. 

6 Karoh or Kos— Ain 10 sayH : — Tho Kos was fixod at 100 tnnabs, each 
consisting or 50 Ilnlri gaz or 400 poles (bant), each polo or 12J gas. Rhor 
Shull fixod tho Kos at 60 jnribs, each of 00 Sikandri gas. A farsakh is equal to 
three Kos . — Sou Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 414. 
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Snrkur Madurai),' which is f.ho coulhcrn limit of tliis Rubali, is 
200 Karoli. Ami since in the period of •Inlilhmldin Muhammad 
Akbav Padshah fihay.i. the Sfihah of Orisna was conquered by 
Kfilupahfiv® and annexed to the Umpire of the Sovereigns of 
Delhi, and made a part of the Sfihah of Bengal, the extent of tho 
latter Subah became extended by 48 hnroh in length and by 20 
1: aroh in brcndlh. Tti tho sonthern limils’of this Subah is tho sea, 
and towards its north and cast, are high mountains, aud on the 
west, it adjoins tho Subah of Bolmr. Daring tho rule of 
Emporor Akbav, ‘Isa Khan s Afghan conquering tho enstern 
provinces struck coin and recited Khutbil in tho name of Akbar, 
and annexed it to tho Subah of Bengal. There ' nro twenty. eight 

1 Snrkfir Maclnrnn extended “ in a scmi-circlo from Kngor in western 
Birbliiim over Raniganj along tho Dntmidar to nboro Bnrdwan, nnd front thoro 
ovor Khandghosh, Jnhnnalmd, Obandrakona (western Ilughlt district} to 
Hnndalghat, at the mouth of the Rupnurayan river, nnd consisted of 1C 
ronbals with a rovonno of Its. 235,085." — Sco Blochmnnn’s Contributions to 
tho History nnd Geography of Bongnl nnd tho Ain-i'Aklnri, Yol. II, p. 141. 

S Knlapalinri's llio famous gonorai of the Afghan King of Bengal, Snhti- 
man Karnroni, nnd llio renowned conqueror of tho tomplo of Jngnnnnth in 
Pari in south Orissa. Kalapnliar was killed by a gun-shot in ono of tho 
lights between Mnsum aud Qutln of OriBsa nnd ‘Aziz ICoknh, which in 090 
A.H., took plnco botwcon Golgong nnd GadhI. A detailed description of 
Kidiipahar’s conqnost of Orissa is givon in tho Makhzan-l- Afghani , — See Ain, 
Vol. I, p. 370 and Yol. 11, p. 12S. 

8 ‘Iso Khan Afghan Hon risked in ‘ Blinti ’ in the reign of Baud, tlio last 
Afghan King of Bengal, nud continued ns * over-lord ’ or ' Marzban-i-Bhati,’ 
as Abul Eazl in tho Ain stylos him, with twelvo great Zemindars or princo- 
lings (known in those days as Bara Bhniyiis} under him, after annexation of 
Bongal by Emperor Akbar to tho Jlnghal Empire. 1 Isa's gadi was known ns 
Maanad-i-AU, tlio existing Dlwiiu families of Hnibatnagar and Jnngalbarl in 
Mymensiugh district claim descent from ‘ Iso. “ Bhati ” according to Abnl 
Ea?l extended 400 Eos from oast to west, and 300 Eos from north to the 
ocean to the sonth j it thus included the Snndarban and the tracts along the 
Slegna. Grant defines "Bhati" as inoluding the Snndarban and all the 
neighbouring lowlands (even Hijely) overflooded by tho tides. Tho Musaltniin 
historians never use the term Sundarban, bnt give the sea-board from Hijely 
to the Megna one name of 1 Bhati,’ which signifies lowlands overflooded 
by tides. — Seo Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 342, and J.A.S. No. 3, 1874, and No. 2, 
1875 and Ain, Vol. II, p. 117. 

4 In the Ain, the Subah of Bengal is stated to have consisted of 24 Snr- 
kars including 787 mahals, and the revenue is stated' to have been 59 Krors 
84 lakhs. 59 thousand and 19 dams, equivalent to Rs. 14,961,482-15-7. Its 
standing army, according to the Ain, consisted of 23,330 cavalry, 801,150 
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and one Hi ou sand and ono hundred and fifty-eight infantry, one 
hundred and eighty elephants, and four thousand two hundred 
and six guns, four thousand and four hundred fleet of boats, con- 
stituted tho standing army. Adjoining to tho northern limits of 
Chittagong, is tho tract of country ruled by the Rajah of Tipperali. 
It is an extensive country. Tho rulers of that country enjoy the 
title of Manlk, for instance Nya Manlk. Tho nobles have the title 
of Narain. 1 The Rajah of that place had one thousand elephants 
and two Inks of infantry in Iub service. Riding horseB are not 
available. Between tho north and the west of Bengal, pointing 
more towards tho north, is the province of Kucb Bohar. Its length 
from east to west, from the beginning of Parganah Bhitarband,® 
which is included in the conquered provinces, to Patagaon, 8 which 
is the limit of the tract of the Murang, is 55 kos, and its breadth 
from south to north, that is, from Parganah Najhat, which is 
included in the conquered country, to Pushakarpur, 8 which adjoins 
Khontaghat, 8 is fifty kos. This tract of country, in point of tho 
sweetness of its water, and mildness and salubrity of its air, and 

of Baghdad and Bnsorah ; and itwould seem it was this commercial Mnsalmnn 
activity combined with superior martial and moral qualities that paved tho 
way for Musalmnn domination throughout Bengal. 

Subsequently in the reign of Ghiasnddin Toghlnk Shah, we find the Ben- 
gal Mnsalmnn Kingdom has grown so extensive and nnwieldy, that wo find 
him separating Bohar from Bengal, and placing it under an independent 
Governor, whilst Bengal itself for pnrpoBOS of convenient administration 
was divided into three different sections, vie. : ( I ) Diysr-i-Snnargaon, 
comprising Eastern Bengal, (2) Diyar-i-S5tgaon, comprising Western Bengal, 
and (3) Diyur-i-Laklinanti, comprising Northern and Central Bengal. A 
Governor was appointed to each of the nbovo three administrative Sections 
or Divisions, tho Governor of Lakhnnnti being tho Snprome Governor or 
Viceroy, whilst the two other Governors wore placed generally in subor- 
dination to him (Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi. p. 451). But this state of things did 
not last long ; for in the roign of Muhammad Shah Tnghlak (Tarikh-i-Firaz 
Shahi, p. 480) Bengal again rose as an Independent Mnsalmnn Kingdom, and 
ns has been mentioned above, tho whole of Upper Behar with eastern 
portions of Southern Behar was again annexed to tho Bengal Kingdom, whilst 
Orissa also was subsequently added to it. This stato of things continued 
until Akbar came to tho throne, when Bengal, with Bohar and Orissa, was 
annexed to the Mughal Empire of Delhi. 8oe Tabaqat-i-Nafiri, Tarikh-i-Firn- 
Shnhi, Akbarnamah, lbn-i-Batufcah’s Travels and Mr. Thomas’s “Initial Coinage 
of Bengal,” J.A.S.B., No. 1, 1867 and No. IV, 1873 pp. 221-222 and 343. 

1 The same in Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 2, p. 117. 

8 For identification of those places soe J.A.S., 1872, p.-49. 
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the romforl of il<? inhabit nuts, is superior to nil tho eastern 
trncls of Ilindustfin. Largo omngps thrive here, nml other fruits 
also grow in Abundance. Tlic tree of popper grown there, its root 
is thin, nml its branches creep over ponds. Its ear, like tho ear 
of grnpo, lmngr« down from the branches. Its inhabitants belong 
to I wo tribes, namely, Mnklj and Kfij , 1 2 * * 5 * * its Itiijnh is of the lirst 
tribe. They mint, gold coins, and tins coins are called Narnini. 
Notable Rajahs have ruled there. One Ink and one thousand 
infantry lire always in flu* service of the Rajah. 

And the country of Kamtup which is also called Kaniru 8 or 
Kamt ah is subject to those Riijahs. The inhabitant!! of Ivainrup 
are good. limiting, and in magic raise the standard of mastery; and 
many inciisliblc stories are related regarding them. In respect of 
the Hera of that place, it is said that the scent of the flowers continues 
as fresh as before, 1-01110 months after their being plucked, and tlmt 
with these necklaces are made, and flail, by cutting trees a sweet 
liquid is obtained, and that the mango- tree (mils like a climbing 
vine over ponds, and produces mango-fruit ; and other similar 
stories are related. 

And the mountain of Bhutan, which is thpabodeof the Bhiitinhs, 
lies to south of Kiicli Boltiir. Tunrjnu 5 horses and Bin'll and Bar! 
horses ami the musk-deer nre found in tin's mountain. In tho 

1 In TttlnqnlA-Kaf'iri, p. 150, “ Merit " ntul “ Kwh." Fee J.A.R. for IS72, 
j». 4V. Aiampinuimah, ft OS;t. AM-artt'imnh, ]i. 207. Tmuk |i, 147, mill Pml- 
thahnnmah, p. 01, Vol. II. 

2 Kmnriip (in Toln'/at-i-Kafiri, p. 1G3, Kamriid) inelticletl tlio Western portion 
of Assam together with the Bengal Districts of Bnngpur, Jlnngmnti (now in 
Oonlpara District.) and Sylhet. It was first conquered by Mnsalmans in tho 
reign of Hn.<s>nmmhliii I was alias Sultan Ghiasnddin. mi immediate successor 
of Bnlhtiynr Khilji, in the early part or tlio thirteenth century. ( Tabaqat-i - 

Kasiri, p. 163). At the close of the fifteenth century, iln llnjah Nelambhsr was 
overthrown by Husain Fhnh, King or Bengal. In nnriont days, Kamriip was 
noted for ito sorcery and tho beauty of its women. Bnnppfir is stated to 
hnvc Iieen founded by Bnkhtiynr Khilji, during his expedition into Tibet. — 

See nice .T.A.S, for 1872, p. 49; Alomgirnnmah, p.p. 078 nnd 780, makes it 
cqnivnleut for IJnjo (KoehTInjo) Gauhnti nnd dependencies. 

5 “Tnngistan" is tho general namo for tlmt assemblage of mountains 

which constitute tho territory of Bhutan, "tnngs” moaning ‘defiles.’ Abnl 

Fail also mentions these ‘Tanglmii’ horses. Ho stales: “In the iowor parts 
of Bengal near to Kuch, a species of horso is producod called Tnnghan.” 

Tho tangan pony is usually 13 hands high aud short bodied, deep in the 
cbest, und very active. 
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centre of this tract, a river runs befcween’two rooks, its breadth 
is small, bat it is very deep, and iLs current i8 - strong. An iron- 
chain is put across the top of the river, and its ends are affixed 
to pieces of rooks on the two sides of the river, and a second 
chain is put over the first chain at a distance, - equal to the height 
of a man. Pedestrians cross the river by placing their feet oh 
the lower chain, and seizing with their hand the npper chain. 
And what is stranger is that horses and all other loads and hag- 
gages are ferried across this river along this very chain. The 
people of this tract are ruddy- complexioned and fat ; their hairs 
fall hanging down their heads and neckB. Their dresB consists of 
only one rag, just sufficient to cover the private parts. Men and 
women of this place dress in the same manner. The pronuncia- 
tions in their language resemble those of the people of Kucli 
Behar. It is said that mines of tnrquoise-stone also exist in this 
mountain. 

Between the north and the east of the couutry of Bengal, 
bordering on the tract of Kamrup, is the vilayat or province of 
Asham (Assam). In its middle, the river Brahmaputra flows 
from east to west. Its length from west to east— that is, from 
Gowahatl to Sadiah — is about two hundred karoh or kos, and its 
breadth from north, that is from the rocky fastnesses of the tribes 
of Marl, Majral, Daphla and Valandih, 1 to the hills of the Naaga 
tribe, is approximately seven or eight days’ journey. Its southern 
mountains adjoin leugthwise the mountains of Khasia, Kacliar 
and Kashmir, 2 and breadthwise they adjoin Aufan or Atwan, the 
abode of the Kanga tribe. Its northern mountain skirts length- 
wise the lofty ridges of Kamrup, and breadthwise it faces the 

1 Tribes of Mari, Majmi, Daphla, and ■ Vilandah and Nag. — Vilandah or 
Lnndah tribe baa been identified with the Akas tribe. 

All these tribes belong to the Non-Aryan Tibet- Barman stock, which have 
clang to the skirts of the Himalayas, they crossed into India by the north- 
eastern passes, and in pre-hjstoric times they had dwelt in Central Asia, 
side by side with the anoestora of the Mongolians and the Chinese. The 
principal types of the Tibeto- Burman stock are the following: — (1) Cncharis, 
(2) Garos, (8) Tipnras or Mrnngs, (4) Bhutiyas, (6) Gnrnngs, (6) Marinis, 
(7) Neirars, {8) Lepchas, (9) Miris, (10) Akas, (11) Mighmis, (12) Nagas, 
(13) Daphlas. — See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 76, Col. Dalton's "Ethnology of Bengal ” 
and also description of Assam and the Assamese in Alamgirnamah, p. 722. 

* This seems to be a copyist’s mistake for “ Goncser hills ” (see J.A.S. 3872, 
p. 7G1). Tho Alamgirnamah has Srinagar ! p. 722. 
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mountains of flit' Ytilniulafi tribe. Tin* tract in llio norflt of 
tin* river Brahmaputra, ‘from <«oviib;iti to I lit* abodes of Min i 
and Mnjm’s tribe--, is; rolled Ft mm kid ; and the extent of tlm 
ltakbinkfd js fn>;n the country of Xuktiiaui ! to village Sadiftb. 
The climat'* of the lands bordering on the Brahmaputra if< for 
fosvicm r- p-d-.itions. For eight mouths tin* i.-iiny season prevail:*, 
and tin* four month* ««f winter are no! free from rain. Ami tin* 
flow err; ami fruit-'- of HimitM-ni mnl Bengal arc available liero ; 
r.tnl br-ides the*=e, other* are found which an* not f.i he hud in 
Hindir-Cm. Wheat, hurley, nod puls** are not grown, hut the mil 
i-: ht for cultivation *<f all hinds Salt i« scam* and dear, and 
what is procurable fiwtti the d« , fit*"« of mine of the rocks is hitter 
and brackish. The fighting cert:** of that country do not turn 
hark fare ftom enemies ; though the advec arv may he strong and 
big, th"i* fight n> much that tin- lira in of flic head heroines dis- 
tuihed »nd they die. half;** well* formed elephants alxmnd in the 
wild« and the mountain*!. And plenty of deer, wild-gnats, ami 
wild-cows. and the horned fighting tnms ate also to he found. In 
the rirnls of the river Brahmaputra, gold is found ; twelve thou* 
ratal A *•’■:*»« «"•'*• ato employed on this work. Kvery year one tola 
of gold per head it* paid into the IMjnh's treasury. Hut the gold 
i*f not quite pur**, m that one tola of gold sells for eight or nitto 
nipt »•', wtid silver and gold coins are minted in the name of (ho 
Iiujuh, ami shells are current, hut copper pice is nut in use. Musk* 
deer 5*- found in the mountains of A'liatn. The bladder of music 
ik large, and full of large pieces of imn-k, and is beautiful-looking. 
The aloes. wood, which prows in the mountains of Kuntrrip and 
fciudinh and Lakhfitrirah, is heavy and full of scent. No fax 
is levied ftom its subjects. From every house, out of every tlifeo 
permits, one person Jins to serve its Iliijnh, and in serving hint, 
shows no laxity, and if laxity is visible, lie is killed. Tito Hiijalt 
of that place dwells in n lofty building, and does not put his foot 
ott (he f *iottnd, and if lie places his foot on the ground, he is de- 
prived of his ny\ And tho people of this country Jmvo a false 
notion that their progenitors were in heaven, and thnt at one tinio 
fixing a ladder of gold they came down to the earth, and that 
since then (hey have dwelt on earth. lienee (ho Rajah is called 
Sargi — and ‘Sang’ in the Hindi language means ‘heaven.’ And 

t " Niil.-finmi " or “ Nnktirmii ” linn been iitcnlifird with Desliranl, a 
jierp.-uia of Kamnij*. — .Sec J.A.S, for 1S7J, [>. 7B. 
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111 ft Riijalin of. Hint country arc powerful ami notable. It is said 
that- wlion tlic Riijah of (liat. place dies, liis servants, male and 
female, with some conveniences and necessaries, and carpets 
and clothes and victuals together with a cJiiriUjh full of oil, aro 
placed with him in a sepulchral monument, securely covered over 
with strong logs of wood. 1 2 3 * * * * 

. And adjoining to Assam (A sham) is Tibet, and adjoining Tibet, 
arc 1\1 lutil and Miiclnn* The capital of Jftmta is Khun Baligh, 8 
which is at a dislatico of four days from ttic sea. It is said from 
Khun Baligh to the seashore, a canal 1ms been dug, and both 
sides of it have been solidly embanked. And in the mountains 
to the east of Ashiim towards Utarakul, at a distance of. fifteen 
days' journey, the tribes of Mali nnd.Mnjim dwelt. In that 
mountaiu black deer and elephants arc bred. Silver, copper and 
tin are procured from tlioso mountains. The habits of those 
tribes (of Mari, and Majnn) resemble those of the Assamese, and 
in beauty and refinement their females ’are snperior to the. women 
of Assam. They have a great horror for tlic gun, in regard to 
which they sny : "It is a wicked thing, it shouts out, but does 
not move from its place, aud an infant comes out of its belly, and 
kills human beings.” 

. And between tlic south and cast of Bengal, is situate a large 
tract culled Arkbang (Arracan); * Chittngong adjoins it. The male 
elephant abounds tliero, horses aro scarce, and camels and asses 
can be bad at high prices. And cows and buffaloes are not to be 
found there, but there is an animal resembling cows and buffaloes, 
aud of brown colour, which yields milk. Their religion iB distinct 
from Islam aud Hinduism. Barring their mothers, they can take 
all other women for their wives; for instance, a brother may 
marry, bis sister. And the people never remiss in their obeisance 
to the authority of their sovereign and chief whom they style 

1 “ The account of the burial of Ahom magnates is confirmed by recent 
disclosures of desecrated graves.” — See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 82, footnote. 

2 China was long known to Asiatics under the name of Khutai or Khata 
or Khata and Machln. 

3 Khan Baligh is the name given to Pekin ; it means the ■ Court of the 

Great Khan. See D’Herbelot and Yule's Marcopolo. 

* Arracan or the Magh country included Chittagong till a late period ; it 

formed a great Buddhist Kingdom, whilst adjoining it on the north was the 

Hindu Kingdom of Tipperah. — See Alamgirnamah, p. 940, wherein Arracan 

is called " Rakhang.” and its inhabitants are called “ Maghs.” 



' Wall,* r.iv nlwnyu firm in their rdlrginnre In him, Womrn- 
•••'ihliVjTi l«rn oul fit ihirl.lrt, whib-t (hi-tr husbands at ay nt Immc. 
Tin* inhabitants an* n tl black in colour, and Mioir mule** do not 
keep beard. 

Ami mlj.dninjr to the country of Arkhmnr, in pilimlo tlm country 
of IV,* it.* between tin* Mujih ami east of Bengal. And the military 
f<tTvi* of that country <'on*-s *-t « of an elephant -corps mid infantry. 
While elephant® are found in if-; jungle®. mnl on i(s houndnrie.’t 
are mine* of mineral® and precious .*;frtm*>; ; owing In I bin, enmity 
exi-l*. between the I*itru««’ : and the Arbhmiginnf;. 

And bt-rderintr on I hi;-' lr.*ic{ i® (he country of Tin* itt- 

hrtbilnnf* are hi many animat* div*M*d np in human form'*. They 
cal every animal vi the eaith and (he i,en that i* procurable. 
They apart? no animal®. Their nligion ntul law* are all unsound. 
And they marry their *t*-(eri, burn of ililTcn-nt. tnothniv. And 
the pronunciation* of (h<-ir language are j-tmilnr to (ho<c of the 
people of Tibet, 

And in the i-mitliern limit*! of Bengal, in situate the vilayet 
of Odbuh (Orif'-ti). From LaTidulid. liv'd to Mfdv.'ah mid the 
p.-cenge of the Chllkuh lake, mv it** limits. In the period of tho 
j-overvi*;i:(y <*f S td (An .Inh'dti-d-din Miilmtmnnd Aldiar lhiddnlli 
Oliiisl, thi« country being conquered by Kidfipnlmr was entered 
in the Piw:ui*i*Akh:<ri mid annexed to tlie NiriimnL of Bengal. 
And it® short account is this, that. Kiiltipnhfir, 1 * * * S * who rvns one of the 
nobles of llfihar mid who was held mid could work miracles, 
under order of Mnhnmmnd Akhar Padshah, engaged in conquer- 
ing (lint country with 12,000 select cavalry. Rajah Midland IJeo, 

I IVjm is now n divirion of British Jlurmnh 'comprising the del riel® of 
ltmipin, lirw-in, « r .e. 

S The Hughs and Arrncnnc'** were or.o mc<\ their cnnntry bring Armrnn 
or Ar).hnm». They made rnuM.'iut raids in fleet* of armed boats np llio 
rivers of Sooth. KaMorn llengtil. During tin) Yierrnyidty of tho Moghul Viceroy 
of JJongnl at Dncc.-t, Nuwub ghnistn Khan, theeo raids wore considerably 
checked, and lerernt of the Mogh fleets tven* raptured at tho mouth of tho 

Megnn Ilivor, nutl the fort of Chittagong was also re-stormed. Tho Mnghn 

were aim expelled from the islaml of fiamlip. A largo number of Muglt 
settlers nr** lo he found still in Chittagong, Ilaknrgnnj, Koakhnti nnd Tippernh. 
Though originally Buddhists, they hnvo now intermixed with tho people, 
and hnvo becomo iliudnised or somi-IIiuduiscd. — Soo Atmnriiniamah, p. (1*10. 

S The first Muhammadan inctirsions into Jajttngnror Northorn Orissa appear 
to lmvo taken place about 1-tU A.C. under Muhammad Shiran, nn ofiicor of 



tlio ruler of Uial connlry, war, very luxurious and given lo in- 
dolence and easo. For six tnnnMm he ndmiUed Iho public to his 
andionco, and attended to the management of the affairs of his 
country, and for six months ho gave his body rest, and went to 
sleep. And if anyone awoke him during his period of slumber, 
ho was sure to ho killed. When tho nows of the arrival in that 
country of Kulapahfir with tho Imperial forces, camo to the ear 
of tho llajnh, ho bnilt tho fort of Burahlrntf, 1 which is a strong 
fort, for his security, and entrenched himself in it. And placing 

Bakhliynr Kliilji, anil subsequently under nttssamndin I vow, Tnghnn KMn, and 
Tughrnl (sco Tftbaqat-i-'Nnsiri, pp. 157, 1G3, 244, 262). Under Husain Rhrthv 
Ismail Ghazi invndodnleo Jnjnagnr or Orissa, sacked tlio capital Cuttack ami 
successfully stormod tbo holy city, Puri (seo J.A.S. 1874, p. 216 awl do. 1872, 
p. 335). Tho comploto defeat of tbo Hindus took plnoo in 1567-68 A.C., when 
Snlniwnn Knrnrnni, King of Bengal, with a largo army undor bis famous 
General Kalupabar advanced into Orissa and defeated tho last independent 
Rajah Maknnd Deo nndor tbo walls of Jhjpur and Kntnk. When nubscqnontly 
in Akbar’8 time tbo Afghan Kingdom of Bengal was snpplantcd by tho 
Moghuls, the Afghans in lnrgo numbers migrated into Orissa. In 1575 A.C., 
a great battlo took placobotwoon Moghnls and Afghans (atBajlmnm, Barfmmi 
p. 193) at Muglialmari, near .Tnlcswnr in Bnlnsore, in which Baud, tho last 
Afghan king, wns defeated, and Orissa practically shortly after (1592 A.C.) 
became a Mnghnl Province, administered by tho Mnghul Viceroy of Bengal. 
In tho Ain, Abul Fail montions that tho Hindu rnlors of OrisBa had the title 
of Qajpati, or Lord of tho Elephant. In tho time of Nnwnb AH Vnrdi Khan. 
Mnghul Viceroy of Bongal, Orissa became tbo hunting-gronnd of Mahmtta 
freo-booters. Tho struggles betwcon Ali Vardi and tho Mahrattas are 
graphically dosoribed in tho Seirul Mutakhirin. Seo Tabaqat-i-Nnsiri, 
Tarikh-i-Firuz SU5hi. Akbarnamah and Mnklwan-i-Afghani. Jnjnngar is 
mentioned by Badaoni I, p. 233, ns having been snbdned by Ulngli Khan in 
1323 A.O. or 723 A.H., in Ghiasuddin Tughlak’B reign, and is mentioned as 
having been subdued in 1360A.O., by Finns Shah Tnghlak, Badaoni I, 248 and 
Tarikh Firnz Shahi by Shams Sovaj, p. 115. Sernj meutions that the idol of 
Jagannath was carried off to Delhi by Firnz Shah (p. 119). 

1 In the Sairnl-Mntakherin it is called Bfirahbati. The fort of Barahbati 
is on the south bank of the Halmnadi river, opposite to the city of Cnttaok *, 
it is now in ruins. Tho following description of it is translated and sum- 
marised by me from the Seir : — " The fort Barahbati with the city of Cuttack 
is situate on the strip of land lying between the rivers Mahanadaand Kathajnri... 
The fort is on the bank of the Mahanada, and the eircnmference of its en- 
closing rampart is about three Kroh, The rampart is bnilt of stone, brick, 
lime and cement, and a wide moat runs round the rampart. The city of 
Cnttackis situate on the banks of the Kathajnri river, and the distance 
between the fort and the city is abont two Eroh,... ,, 
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proper, forces, for encountering tlie enemy, he liimself, according 
to his old habit, went to sleep. Kalapaliar, by successive ‘and 
numerous fightings, vanquished the Rajah’s forces, and brought 
to his subjection the entire dominion of Odisah (Orissa), so 
much so that he carried off the Rani together with all household 
goods and chattels. Notwithstanding all this, from fear of be- 
ing killed, no one was bold to wake up this drunkard of the sleep 
of negligence, so that Kalapaliar had his hands free. After com- 
pleting the subjugation of the entire country, and investing the 
Port of Barahbati, which was his (the Rajah’s) place of sleep, 
Kalapaliar engaged in fighting. The officers and employes of the 
Rajali 1 summoning his clarion-players communicated the news of 
the whole affair through the reed of the clarion. When the news 
about Kalapaliar went to the ear of that fortune-sleeper on the 
bed of sleep, which is brother of death, considering this affair 
as the event of the Day of Judgment, like the sleepers in graves, 
from the sound of the trumpet, sprang confounded from the sleep 
of oblivion, and making the movement of a slaughtered animal, 
devoted his head to the swords of the warriors of Islam. The 
country of Orissa and the- fort of Barahbati being subjugated, were 
added to the dominions under the sovereignty of the Musalman 
Emperors. The firm Muhammadan religion and the enlightened 
laws of Islam were introduced into that country. Before this, the 

" 1 This was Rajah Mnkund Deva, Haricandara, who reigned from 1660 to 
166S. Mnlcnnd Deva was a Telugu by birth. In 1664-66 A.C. a treaty was 
concluded between Emperor Akbar and the Rajah, preceded by mutual des- 
patch of ambassadors on both sides (see Badaont p. 76, wherein it is stated 
that Hasan Khan Khazanohl and Mahaputer where sent by Akbar as ambassa- 
dors to the Rajah of Orissa). As mutual jealousies prevailed between Mughuls 
and Afghnns.this political measure was adopted by Akbar, in order to serve 
as a counterpoise to tlie ambition of the Mnsnlman Afghan King of Bengal, 
Sulaiman Karraram, who had planned to extend his Bengal Kingdom by 
annexing Orissa and also to prevent the latter from helping Akbar’s rebellious 
Governor of Taunpur, named Khan Zaman. Finding shortly after Akbar 
engaged in warB in the west, Sulaiman Kararani, the King of Bengal, attacked 
the Orissa Rajah, who had come close to the Ganges; the Rajah fled to Fort 
Kotsama. The Bengal King detached enforce under Kalapahar, his general, to 
Orissa across Mayurbhanja and thence southward by the Kaoabasa river. 
Kalapahar ravaged Orissa, defeated the Rajah’s deputy, and shortly after the 
Rajah himself was killed, and Muhammadans Anally conquered Orissa in 1668 
A.O. After conquering Orissa, Sulaiman Karrarani (who reigned from A.C. 
1663 to A.C. 1572) left his Vazir, Khan Jahan Lodi, as Viceroy of Orissa with 
headquarters at Cuttack, aud Qutlu as Governor at Puri*' (Badaoni II, 174J. 
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Musalman Sovereigns exercised no Authority over this country. 1 * * * * * * 
Of tho miracles of Knlupahitr, 8 ono was tins, that wherever in 
that country, tho sound of his drum reached, tho hands and the 
feet, the cars and tho noses of tho idols, worshipped by the 
Hindus, fell off their stone-figures, so that even now stone-idols, 
with hands and feet broken, and noses and cars cut off, are 
lying at several places in that country. And tho Hindus pursuing 
the false, from blindness of their hearts, with full Hcnse and 
knowledge, dovote themselves to their worship ! 

It is known what grows out of stone : 

From its worship what is gained, except Bhame ? 

It is said at tho time of return, Kalapahur left a drum in 
the jungle of Keonjliar, which is lying in an upset state. No 
ono there from fear of life dares to set it up ; so it is related. 

-And Jaggannath, which is a big temple of the Hindus, is in 
this Subali. It is said when tho Hindus rcnch Pnrsutam, where 
Jaggannath is, in order to worship Jaggannath, first thoy shave 
their beads like Musalmans, and at tho first door of tho house 
of Shaikh Kabir, s who wns n groat saint of liis time and whose 
parents were weavers, thoy cat and drink liis food and water, 

1 This is not strictly correct. Sco noto 7, p, 3 ante. 

8 Profossor Bloohmann has surmised that KSlupahar was originally a Hindu 
who embraced Islam, from the circumstanco that his proper name was Bajn. 
Mr. Bevoridgo in liis Analysis of Khurshid Jalian Ntnna lias followed in 
Professor Bloolimann’s wake. I see no warrant for this surmise. Tho 
Mnkhzan-i-Afghani and tho Akbarnnmali, contemporary records, would not 
have failed to notice this faot, if it were so ; for it would hare been a matter 
of additional exultation to tho Musalman historians. The text describes him 
as one of tho " Omrah of Babar”; and Babar never dreamt of the policy 
of his grandson, Akbar, to employ Hindus in high military ' capacities or to 
make tbem his “ Omra.” Furthermore, the name Baja is enrrent amongst 

Musalmans. (See Blochmann’s Ain, Vol. I, whioh mentions one Syed Raju "of 
Barba and Badaoni, p. 323, Vol. 2, and Ain, Vol. 2, p. 371): BadinT, too, in the 
Muntaihibu-l-TauiariMi (p. 42, Vol. 1), mentions Kalapahar as a brother of 

Sikandar Shah ( alias Ahmad Khun Sur of §her Shah’s family) who occupied 

Bihar as tuyul under Akbar. (The Makhzan-i- Afghani gives afull description 
of Kalapahar’s conquest. He was killed in 1682 A.C. in a fight with Aziz 

Kokah between Colgeng and Bajmahal. 

- S Shaik Kabir flourished about the beginning of the 15tli century during 

the rnle of Independent Musalman Kings in Bengal. He was the leader of a 
. great theietio movement, the object in view ’ being to harmonise Musalman 
and Hindu religions, and to teach votaries of both the great religions of India 
that they were after all children and worshippers of one God, that the Allah 



which is called in Mio language of that country tartlnl. After 
having done so, they proceed to worship their God of Jaggannath. 
At Pnrsut-nm, Hindus unlike their practice elsewhere, eat together 
with Musnlmnns and other races. And all sorts of cooked food 
soli in the bazar, and Hindus nnd Musnlmnns buy them and oat to- 
gether nnd drink together. 


SECTION II.— DESCRIPTION OF CERTAIN FEATURES 
OF THE COUNTRY OF BENGAL. 

Be it known to the appraisers of tho pearls of past chronicles that 
most of the historians have narrated that when Ham, son of Noh 
(Noah) the prophet (may lie bo in peaco !), with tho permission of 
his holy father, set himself to colonize the south, ho girded up his 
loin for accomplishing this, nnd deputed his sons — tho first of 
whom was Hind, the second Sind, tho third Habash, tho fourth 
Zannj, the fifth Barhar, nnd the sixth Nubali — in all directions 
on colonizing expeditions. And the tract that each of them colo- 
nized was called after him. Tho eldest son, Hind, having come to 
the country of Hindustan, it was so named after him. And Sind 
in tho company of his older brother, having set himself to colonize 
tho tract of Sind established himself tlioro, and that was named 
after him. But Hind had four sonB, the first was Purab, tho 
second was Bang, the third was Dakin, and tho fourth was Naliar- 
wSl. And every tract that was colonized by each, is still called 
after him. And Dakin, son of Hind, had three sons, nnd tho coun- 
try of Dakin was parcelled botwocn them. Their names were 
ftlarbut, Knnar, nnd Talang ; and Dakhinans aro all descended 
from him, and up to this timo all tho throe tribes dominate there. 

And Nnbarwfil had three sons, namely, Babruj, Kanoj and 
Malraj. After them cities wore also named. 

of Musalmans is tho I’nrmoshur of tho Hindus, that thoy ought to be 
"tolerant of each others creeds, nnd to regard oaeh others ns fellow-brethren 
Tho labours of Kabir may bo placed between 1380 and 1420 A.C.,and reflect 
not only credit on him, but illustrate what ethical and spiritual progress took 
place amongst the peoplo of India under the impaot of Islam. It may be 
added thnt on Kablr’s death, both Hindus and Musalmans claimed his 
body; so catkolio and liboral was ho in his views. This great theistio move- 
ment sot on foot by KnbTr, received oxpanBion in the following century by 
the labours of Chaitanyn, tho Nuddoa loader of Vishnuism, in Bengal who 
flourished in tho reign of Saltan Alun-d-dln Husain Shah, King of Bengal. 
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And Earab, who was the eldest son of Hind, bad forty-two sons, 
and, within a short time, their descendants multiplied and- colo- 
nized different countries, and when they became numerous; they 
raised one of themselves to be the chief and to look after the. 
management of the realm. 

And Bang, the son of Hind, getting children born to him; color 
nized the country of Bengal. The name of Bengal was originally 
Bang. And the reason why the word St was added to it, is this : 
al in the Bengali language means an ‘embankment’ or raised ground, 
which is placed round a garden or cultivation, so that floods may 
not enter it. As in ancient times, the chieftains of Bengal 
on lowlands which were situate at the foot of hills, used to raise 
mounds about ten cubits high and twenty cubits broad, and 
to make homes, cultivations, and buildings within them, people 
used to call this country Bangalah. 1 * * * * * * The climate of Bengal 
is temperate, and owing to proximity to the sea and owing 
to heavy rains, is very damp. The rainy season begins from 
the month of Urdi Bihisht, 8 which in Hindi is called Jaet, and 
for six months the rains continue; this iB unlike. other parts 
of Hindustan, where rains set in from the middle of the month 
of Khurdad, which the Hindis call Asar and last till Sbahriwar 
which Hindis call A sin, for four months. In the rainy season, 
the lowlands of Bengal get flooded, and the climate becomes 
bad, especially towards the end of the rainy season. Human 
beings . as well as animals become sick and die. The soil 
contains much damp, so that in many places they build two- 
storeyed buildings, made of lime and brick. Notwithstanding 
that they make the floor of lime and brick, the lower rooms are 
not fit for habitation, and if any one lives there he soon falls sick. 
And owing to excessive humidity, the soil of Bengal has much 
power of sprouting, for instance, some sorts of paddy, in propor- 
tion to the rise of water, so long as they are not inundated, 6hoofc 

I Abul Faxl similarly in tho Ain-i-Akbati explains the origin of the term 

Bangalah. (See Jar. Tr., p. 115, Vol. 11). ' In tho Tabaqat-i-Nafiri, the 
expression “Bang" is invariably used. In the Tarikh-i- Finis Shahi, the 

expression “ Bangalah ” or " Bengal ” is used. 

* The Persian Calendar consists of twelve solar months, named (1) Farwar- 

din (March), (2) Ardibihasht (April), (3) Khurdad (May), (4) Tir (Juno), 
(5) Murdad (July), (6 j Sbahriwar (August), (7) Mihr (September), (8) 

Abac (October), (0) Adar (November), (10) Di (December), (11) Babman 

(January), (12) Sepandarmaz (February). Sec Richardson’s Pars, Diet, and 

also Ameer All’s History of Sarcoas, p. 316. 
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forili higher np nnd (heir ears do not sink under water, and similarly 
from one paddy-seed two or three seers of paddy aro obtainod 
in the case of certain sorts of paddy. And most of tlio lands 
grow three crops in a year. And the crop of that country is all 
paddy, whether fine or coarse. Other crops, such as whoat, barley 
nnd pulse, itc., are scarce. And strange to say tho paddy crop 
grows in so much abundance that it. needs not tho rains in dry 
months nor the water of wells and rivors. But in cases of drought 
in the rainy season, the paddy crop is total]}’ destroyed . 1 * * 

The dwellers in villages are loyal and submissive to their rulers, 
and unlike the Zemindars and tenants of other provinces of 
Hindustan, they do not fight, with their rulers. They pay in the 
land revenue of ench year in eight instalments in eight months, 
and the tenants personally pay their rents at the KaeJieris. Tho 
appraisement of each crop is based on vasaq 8 — and nasaq is 
a document which remains with tho muharir 8 and the paltcari 4 
nnd tho Karkun, h with the seal of amil. But in affairs relating 
to bargains of giving nnd taking nnd purchases and sales and other 
woi'ldly mnltcrs, no race in all tho four quarters of tho globe is 
equal to the Bengalis in wickedness, duplicity, knavery and villainy. 
They do not consider loans repayable, and the promises which thoy 
pledge to perform in one day, they do not fulfil in ono year. And 
the food of the natives of that kingdom, from tho high to tho low, 
arc fish, nee, mustard oil nnd curd and fruits and sweotmeats. 
They also cat plenty of red chilly aud salt. In somo parts of this 
countiy, salt is scarce. The natives of thiB country aro of shabby 
tastes, shnbby habits and shabby modes of dross. They do not 
cat breads of wheat and barley at nil. Meat of goats and fowls 
and clnrified-buttor do not, agreo with thoir system. And there 
ai’o many amongst thorn who, if they oat tho same, cannot digest 
them, and vomit them out. Tho dross of both malos and females, - 

1 Graphic descriptions of famines in India in past times will bo found in 
tho Tarikh'i’Firtiz Shnhi, Badaont, nnd tho Maasir-i-Alamgiri. ■ 

8 Abul Fazl in tho Ain snyB: — “Tho harvests aro always abundant, 
measurement is not insisted upon, and tlio rovonue domnnds aro dotormined 
by estimate of tho crop. His Majesty Emperor Akbnr in his goodness has 
confirmed this practice." (Sco Ain-i-Akbnrl, Vol. 2, pp. 121-122 j. 

8 “Muhrir" is a clork. 

4 * Pat\vnri’«= Village Accountant. — This functionary flourishes even now. 

* “ Karkun ” was a supervisor ovor village patwaris, — ho was an Imperial 
officer in charge of tho accounts of a parganah. The “ Karkuns ” were in 
turn' supervised by 1 Amils ’ in charge of an aggregate of parganahs or a 
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of both fcho upper and lower classes, consists of ono strip of 
cloth just sufficient to cover the private parts. The males wear ono 
white strip of cloth, called generally a dhoti, which iB tied from 
below the navel down to tho log, and a small turban about two or 
tiireo cubits long is tied on tho sitlo of the head, bo that the whole 
skull of the head and tho lmir are visible. And tho females wear 
oho strip of cloth called a sari, half of it is wrapped round from 
below the navol to the log, and tho other half being drawn across 
a side is thrown down the nook. They aro bareheaded, and do 
not wear any other cloth ; nor do they wear shoos and Blockings. 
Both males and females daily rub mustard oil over their bodies, 
and batho in tanks and rivers. Tho Bengali females do not observe 
pardah, and go out of their houses for tho performance of 
evacuations and other household duties. And tho wildness and 
habitation of this country aro similnr, in that the people erect 
huts of thatch, made np of bamboos and straw. Their utensils 
aro generally earthen, and few aro of copper. Whenever quitting 
one place thoy migrate to another, straightway they erect a 
thatched hut, similar to thoir former one, and collect earthen 
utensils. Most of thoir habitations aro in jungles and forests, so 
that thoir huts arc encirclod with trees. And in case one of the 
hats catches fire, all the huts aro burnt down, and after the con- 
flagration they get no trace of their habitations, except through 
trees which surrounded thoir huts. Most of them travel by water, 
especially in the rainy Beason, in which season they keep boats, 
small and large, for journeys and for going to and fro. For 
travelling by land, they have conveyances, such as singhasan 1 
and palki aud jowalah. Elephants are captured in some parts 
of the country ; good horses are not procurable, and, if had, they 
cost much. A carious sort of boat is made in this country for 
capturing forts. And it is in this wise : the boat is large, and 

district. Here we get a glimpse of the old fiscal system in regard to its 
account-branch. In the collection -branch of the Musalman fiscal system, 
Shiqdare (corrupted into Hindu family names Sikdars) presided over Mahals, 
Majmuahdars (corrupted into Hindu family names of Mozumdars) presided 
over a group or circle of Mahals or a Turf, and over sn aggregate of Mahals 
or Turfs, corresponding to a modern District, an Ami! presided, and over an 
aggregate of Districts or a Division, the Districts, there was a local Diwan. 
The last two functionaries were generally Mnsalmans, whilst the first two 
subordinate functionaries were almost invariably Hindus. 

I “Singhasan” of our author corresponds to Abal Fail’s “Sukbasan” in. 
the Ain. (See Atn-t-Aft6an, Vol. 2, p, 126). . 
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the prow of it, which is called in the dialect of the country 
galhi , iB made so high that when it is placed alongside the wall 
of a fort, people from the boat can get on to the wall from it, and 
enter the fort. And a kind of carpet is manufactured from the 
linseed plant, which is very pretty and much liked. And precious 
stones, pearls, jasper, and ruby do not exist in this country. From 
other countries these are imported into the ports of this Sub ah. 
And the best fruit of this country is mango, which in some parts is 
jlarge, sweet, and without strigns, and tasty, and has a small stone. 
And the tree of three years’ growth — of the height of a man- - 
beai’s fruit. And large oranges, which are called haimla, and small 
oranges, which are called narangt, grow well in this country. And 
varieties of citrons are available. And lemons, pineapples, cocoa- 
nuts, betelnuts, palm-fruits, jack-fruits and plantains have no end. 
And grapes and melons, &c., do not grow here ; though the seeds 
of melons and grafts of vines have been often planted in this 
country, they have never thrived. Sngarcanes, good, delicate and 
sweet, red, white and black in colour, grow here in abundance ; 
ginger and pepper in some parts grow abundantly, and betel 
leaves also grow in abundance, and silk is also produced well and 
in abundance here. Good silk-stuffs are mannfactnred in this 
country, and cotton-fabrics of good quality are turned out here. 
Rivers, small and large, are plenty in this country, and the prac- 
tice of digging tnuks is very common. People in this country 
seldom drink the water of wells, because everywhere the water of 
tankB and rivers is found in abundance. And generally the water 
of wells is salt, but with a little digging of the soil water 
comes out. 

And the best of riverS is the Ganges (Gang), which rises 
from the northern mountains of Hindustan at the point called 
Goumukhah, flows through the provinces of Hindustan, Farrakba- 
bad, Alahabad, and Bebar into Bengal, and in Bengal at a place 
called Qazihata , 1 within the Sarkar of Barbakabad, it is named 
Padda. From this place, a branch of the Ganges separates, flows 
down Murshidabad, and at Nadiah joins the Jalangi river, and then 
flows into the sea. This branch is called Bhagrlati, and it goes 
towards Chittagong, flowing through the sea. The Ganges at 
Alahabad joins the rivers Jouu (or Jamna) and Sursat!, and near 

I QazThata mentioned by Abnl Fazl in the Ain and quoted by onr author 
appears to be Hajrahatti, on the left bank of the Fodda, now filso a ferry 
place, near the entrance of the Bara] river, below Hampiir Boah’a, 
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Hajipur it unites also with the Gandak, • the. Sfl.ru and the Son,; 
and becomes voiy broad. And the piano where Uio three rivers 
unite is cnllcd Tirblni by Hindus, and its sanctity in the eye 
o£ tho Hindus is immeasurable. And the Ganges, Sfirsati, and 
.Toun or (Jamna), in flowing towards Chittagong and tho sea,, 
brancli off in a thousand rivulets. And Hindus have written 
volnmes on the sanctity of those rivers. Considering the water . 
of theso rivors sacred, they fnney that bathing there washes 
off the sins of a lifetime ; especially bathing at certain ghUls 
of tho Ganges, such ns Bcnnrns, Alahabfid, and Hardwar, is 
regarded as very sacred. Tho rich amongst the Hindus, getting, 
their supplies of tho Ganges water from long distances, take, 
particular care of it, and on certain auspicious days, w'orship. 
the same. Tho truth of tho matter is, that the water of the 
Ganges, in sweetness, lightness, and tastcncss hns no equal, and 
the water of this rivor, however long kept, does not stink. There. 
18 no river bigger tliau it in Bengal. • 

And another of the big rivors of Bengal is tho Brahmaputra,, 
which flows from the regions of Khata towards Koch, and thence 
by the way of Bazuha flows down into the sea. In the environs 
of Chittagong, it is called tho Mogna. The smaller rivers are 
countless. On both banks of most of the rivers, paddy is cnlti-. 
vated. Another feature of this country, unlike that of other coun- 
tries of Hindustan, is that they cut grafts of mango and lemon-trees, 
and plant them, and these, in tho very .first year, bear fruit. 

SECTION III.— RELATING TO A DESCRIPTION OF CER- • 
TAIN TOWNS AND FOUNDATION OF CERTAIN 
CITIES IN THE , COUNTRY. OF BENGAL. 

The city of Lakhnouti, which in past times was the Capital of 
Bengal, was founded by Sangaldib, It is said' that at the time 
when Firiiz Rai, the Rajah of Hindustan, being defeated by Rus- 
tam Dastan, 1 * * * S * * fled to Tirhut, and from there fleeing to the moun- 
tains of Jharkhand 8 and Gondwarah, 8 died, Rustam Dastan, who 

1 Dastan was the title of Rustam, the Persian Hercnles — otherwise called 

Rnstam Zal. •• - • " . . 

8 " Jharkand ’’ was the name by which, what we now call, “ Chatia Nagpur ”■ 
was known in Muhammadan times ; whilst “ Bharkundah ” denoted “ Sonthal 

Farganas including Birbbum.” 

S I think 11 Gondwarah ” in the text here is a copyist’s mistake. for “ Gond-. 

wanah ” whioh has been identified with the “ Central Provinces,”, of- which, 

the capital is Garha-Katanga (Jabalpur). 
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was displeased with his insolence, not bestowing iho kingdom of 
Hindustan on the Rajah’s children, awarded tho sovereignty of 
Hindustan to a Hindu, named SOrnj. 1 Suraj became a powerful 
Rajah, subjugated the kingdom of tho Dakhin and also tho king- 
dom of Bengal. When Suraj died and tho sovereignty passed to his 
son, Bahraj, disturbances occurring in all parts of tho kingdom, 
ambition showed itself in every head, and at length a Brahmin, 
named Kcdar, coming out from tho mountains of Sawalik, and be- 
coming victorious after fightings possessed liimsolf of the reins of 
sovereignty. Towards the end of his reign, a person named Sangnl- 
dib, s emerging from the environs of Kuch, which adjoins tho limits 
of Bengal, brought to his subjection, first, the countries of Bengal 
and Behar, and then fighting against Kodiir becamo victorious, and 
building tho city of JJnkhnauti, 8 mado it his capital. And for 

t It is worthy of note that ihero is a town culled Siirnj-gnrli (or fort of 
Suraj) in Mongliyr district, on tho eonthorn banks of tho Ganges, and close 
to Maalanngar, whero there is also an old Mahnmmndan Kliannah founded by 
Jlnliabnt Jang. 

3 In Firiehta, * ghnngn!,’ In tho list or Hindu kings given in tho Ain-i- 
Akbnrl, I do not find this nnmo. 

8 Tho authentic history of tho city begins with its conquest in 1198 A.C. 
(501 A.H.) by tho Muhammadans, who mado it [their first cnpitiiljn Bengal. 
(See Tnbnqnt-i-Nnfiri, p. 161, Pew. Toxt). This was tho period when wore 
erected numerous mosques and othor Mnlmmmndnn bnildings. (See Hunt. 
Imp. Gazetteer, Vol. Ill, p. 333, also Jlavonshaw’s and Croighton’s " Ruins 
of Ganr ”). When tho Musalmnn kings of Bengal established their inde- 
pendence, they transferred tho sent of govommont to Snnargnon and Pan- 
dnnli. Pandnnh was soon after desorted, and tho roynl rcsidonco re-transferred 
to Gnnr, whilst Snnargnon oontinned ns capital of East Bengal. Minhajus 
. Siraj visited the city in 641 H. or 1245 A.O., and gives nn account of it in 
his Tnbaqlt-i-Nnsirl. (p. 162, Pcrs. Toxt) Abul Fnzl in tho Ain notices it 
(sco p. 123, Vol. 2, Ain, Jar. Tr.), and states that the oity was known in his 
time both as Lakhnnnti and Ganr, and that tho latter epithet was - changed 
to “Jinnatabad” by Emperor Humiiynn. Bndnini (p. 68, Vol. 1, Pors. Text) 
states that Bakhtiyar Ghori founded a oity and named it after himself ‘ GomO 
Tho capital was shifted in Sulaiman Knrnrnm’s time further westward tb 
Tandah. Boring tho conquest of Bengal by tho Moghuls under the Em- 
peror Akbar, Gaur again became tho headquarters of tho Mughal Govern- 
ment, and tho Moghul Imperialists under Mnnaim Khan. Khan-i-Khnnan, 
the first Mughal Viceroy of Bengal, ooonpied it. A pestilence, however, broke 
ont, in coarse of wbioh Mnnaim died — and also thousands of troops and 
people daily (see pp. 318 and 376, Ain, Vol. 1, Blooh’eTr. and Badaoni; VCl. 2, 
4 
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two thousand years it remained the Capital of Bengal. In the 
time of tho Mnphul Emperors it heenmo ruined, and instead of it 
Tanduh bocamo tho Viceregal Capital. Afterwards Tundah was 
also ruined, and .Tahunglrnagar, and lastly Murshidubtid, became 
tho Vicoregnl Capital. Tho reason for tho name of Qaur ib un- 
known, but it is guessed that in tho period of tho rnlo of tho sons 
of Nojgorlah, porliaps this naino was given. And Emperor 
Humayun, considering Gaur an inauspicious name, chnnged it to 
Jinnatabad. This city at present is in complete ruin, and has 
become tho haunt of lions and tigors. Excepting traces of gates 
of tho fort, and dilapidated buildings, and tho mosque, and founda- 
tions of tho building of Qadam-Rnsfd, nothing else exists. 

Tho place whoro monarchs dwelt in gardens with friends. 

Has become tho abode of crows and vultures and tho haunt 
of lionB and jackals ! 

Gaur contained a largo fort, traces whereof are still visi- 
ble. On tho eastern side of tho city aro tho lakeB of Jhatiah and 
Bhatiah and other lakes, and the embankment 1 continues from that 
to this time, though it was strongor and kept out the hood of water 
in the rainy season, when tho city wns in a flourishing condition. 
At present, in the rainy season, boats pass across it, and every- 
thing is in nn dated- Towards the north of tho Eort, to the dis- 

p. 217), and the Mughal metropolis of Bengal was removed to Tnndah, and 
thence shortly after to Bajmahal or Akbarnagar, whioh remained the capital 
of Bengal, until it was removed to Dacca or Jahangirnagar, and lastly to 
Murshidabad. Dr. Bnchanan-Hamilton places the inhabited area of Gaur at 
20 square miles, containing over 600,000 souls. The author of Khurshod 
Jahannnma notes the following principal buildings as still existing : — 

1. The Qadam-Basul, a square, one-domed building in the enolosnre of the 

Fort, erected by .Sultan Najrat Shah, son of Sultan Aliandin Husain Shah in 
937 A.H. (1630 A.C.). - 

2. The Minar, north-east of the Qadam-Basnl, bnilt by Snltan Firnz Shah 
The height of the Minar is about 60 oubits, and its circumference about 6. 
cubits. Firnz reigned. in 893 A.H. (1487 A.C.). 

When I visited Gaur -from Maldah in 1887. I found also portions of the 
rampart, the gateway, and the Qadam-Basul building yet extant. 

. 1 The embanked road a bridge is desoribed in Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (p. 162). 
It connected Lakhnauti with Lakhnur in Bar on the western side, and 
Lakhnanti with Deoeote in Barind on the eastern side, and was constructed 
by Hussamnddin Iwuz alias Sultan Ghiasuddin. ' 
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banco of one hop, a largo building of ancient times existed, and 
nlso a tank called Peusbari — the water whereof was noxious, who- 
ever drank it became attacked with bowl-diseases and died. It 
is said Hint in past times, criminals wero imprisoned in that tank, 
and by drinking the water of it they immediately died. And Em- 
peror Akbar, taking pity, put a stop to this form of punishment. 

CITY OP MURSHIDABAD. 

The city of Murghidabad 1 is a large town situate on the banks 
of tlio river Bhuglratl. Both banks of tho river aro populated. 

I MnnOiidtibrid wnB tho latest Mnlmtnmndnn Capital of Bengal, its immedi- 
ate predecessor for orcr 100 years being Dacca or JahiingTrnngar, in Eastorn 
Bengal. In 1701 A.C., Mnrshid Qnli Khan nlso known ns Jfifar Khnn (than 
tlio Mughal Diwnn) falling out with Prinoo Azim-ns-glmn, tho Mnghnl Vice- 
roy or Nnwnb nt Dacca, transferred tho scat of government from Dacca to 
tlio littlo town of MnWliRuBnbSd, and named tho plnco nftor himsolf “ Mnrshidn- 
Hd.” After tho batllo of Plassoy in 1757 A.O., Clivo on entering Murshidn- 
bid describes it tliUB : " This city is as extensive, popnlons, and rioli ns tho 
city of London . . . Tho inhabitants, if inclined to dostroy tho Europeans, 
might havo dono so with sticks and stones.” Eton nftor tho battio of Plassoy, 
Mnrghidibid remained for somoyenrs tho soat of administration. The reBnlt 
of tho battio of Plassoy was nt tho timo appreciated both by Clivo nnd tho 
people, for tho reason that it ended tho misrule of Sirajndanla, who had ren- 
dored himself obnoxious both to tho pcoplo and the English by bis yonthfal 
pranks and vngnrics; it was not regardod at tho timo ns interfering with 
Mnsnlmnn sovereignty : it merely nffoctcd tho snbstitntion of a now Nawnb 
(Mir Jifar) for Sirajndanla. In 1765, tho East India Company receivod 
tho grant of Dlwani or financial administration of Bongal, Boliar, nnd Orissa 
from tho Mnghnl Emperor of Dolhi, ghab Alnm, nnd in tho following year 
Lord Clivo, as tho Emperor’s Diwan, presided in porson at tho Pnniyo, or 
annual collection and sottlemont of revenues. On this occasion, tho yonng 
Nawnb Nazim (ob administrative and militnry representative of the Mnghnl 
Emporor of Delhi} sat on tho mtuinad, with tho Diwan (Lord Clivo) on his 
right hand. Tho work of ndministration still remained in the hands of 
Muhammadan officials. In 1772, Wnrron Hastings removed the Supreme, 
Civil, and Criminal CoartB from Mnrshidabid to Calcutta, bnt after throe 
yoarsthe Criminal conrt (Nizamat Adalat) was re-transferred to Mnrshi- 
dibad, and it was only in 1790, under Lord Cornwallis, that the entire 
rovenno, civil, and criminal staff wore posted in Calcutta. The Mnrshidabod 
Mint, the recognized emblom of metropolitan snpremaoy, was abolished in 
1799. Thencofortb, Mnrshidnbnd has been left only as the residence of the 
Nawab, n descendant of Mir Jiifar, and now it has ceased to bo of importance. 
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In the beginning, a merchant named Maldjsus Khan "built a 
serai or "guest-house there, and called the place Makhsusabad.. 
The houses of a few shop-keepers were placed there. In the 
reign of Emperor Aurangzib Alamglr, Nawab Jafar . Khan 
Nasiri, who held the office of Diwan of Orissa, received .the title of- 
Kartalab Khan and obtained the office of Diwan of Bengal. 
After his arrival at Jahanglrnagav, otherwise called Dhakah 
(Dacca), which at that time was the. Viceregal Capital and where 
from before Prince Azxm-u-shan, who had been appointed Vice- 
roy by EihperorjAurangzlb (as will be setforth here after) lived, 
finding that he (Jafar Khan) conld not pnll on with the Prince,- 
pat forward the pretext that the mahals of Bengal were at a long 
distance from that place (Dacca), separated himself from association 
with the Prince, and established himself at Makhsusabad, and placed 
there the Anilas of Zemindars, and Qannngos and other officials em- 
ployed in connection with the Revenue Administration of Crown- 
lands. And at Dugharlah, which was quite a wilderness, he erected 
a palace, established the Board of Revenue (Dewanjthanah) and the 
Court of Exchequer, and made collections of the Imperial revenue. 
And when he was appointed permanently Subahdar (Viceroy), of 
Bengal and Orissa in.additkm to the office of Diwan, with the 
title of Murs]rid Qoli Khan and with the gift of a valuable Khil'at. 
and of the standard and the Naqarah (a royal drum) and the 
advancement of Mansab , on arrival at Makhsusabad, he improved 
the city, and called it after his own name “ Murshidabad.” And 
establishing a mint 1 there, he had the words “ struck at Murshi- 
dabad " inscribed on tbe coins. From that time, this city became the 
Viceregal seat. It is a beautiful city. Its inhabitants, in tbe society 
of tlie Subahdars, being thrown into contact with the people of 
Delhi, in point of refinement of manners and conversation, re- 
semble tbe people of Hindustan, nnlike those of other parts 
of Bengal. Amongst its buildings, none that was seen was note- 
worthy, except the Imiimbarah building, which was erected by 

1 It may be of interest to note here that the following mint towns existed 
in Bengal during the earlier Slnhammadan kings : (1) LafchnantT, (2) Firnz-, 
abad (Panduah), (3) Satgoon, (4) Shahr-i-Nau (not identified), (5) Ghiyaspur. 
(6) Snnargaon, (7) Mnazzamabad (i.e., Sylhet or Mymensingh), (8) Fathii- 
bad (Fnrldpur town), (9) Khalifatabid (Bagerhat town in Jess ore), and (10) 
Hnsainabad (probably close toGanr) ^See Thomas’ " Initial Coinage ” and 
Biochmann’s Contribntions). 
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Nawab Sirfijmd-daulah. Its praise is beyond description 5 its 
equal is not to be found in the whole of Hindustan. Although at 
present one-tenth of it does not exist, yet a remnant of it is a fair 
specimen of the original edifice. These two verses of Maulana 
‘Urfi Shiraz!, 1 * * * * * * (May peaco of God ho on him !) being found to be 
apposite to the present case, aro transcribed below : — 

How much of morning is known to the dwellers at its gate, 
In that in its neighbourhood, the sunset has no access ; 
Wonderful is the fairness of the building, that in gazing at it, 
The glance does not turn back to the socket from the sight 
of the wall! 

And the palaces of Mutljhil 8 and Hirajihl, which were most 
beautiful, at present havo been dug up from their foundations, and 
are in complete ruin.^/ \ \ ) *' j O 

POETS OP HttQHLl AND SATGaON. 

The Ports of Hug&li and Satgaon 8 are at a distance of half a 
Jcaroh from each other. In former times, Satgaon was a large 
city, thickly populated, and was the seat of a Governor. And 
the factories of the Christian Portugese, and of other traders were 
also there. When Satgaon fell into ruin owing to its river silt- 
ing up, the port of Hughli became populous. The Paujdars of 

l Urfi was 0 fnmona Persian poet of Shiraz, attached to tho Court of Em- 
peror Jahangir. Ho possessed poetical genius of a high order, and was mnoh 
appreciated by tho Emperor. I published an English translation of some of 
hiB " Odes ” or “ QaBaid," many years ago. 

8 Tho palace of Mntijhil was for several years, after tho installation of 
Nnvrab Mir JRfar, the rosidonco of the British Political Resident attached to 
the Court of the NawRb NnzimB of Bengal. 

* SHtgaon, tho ancient royal port or "Ganges Regia” of Bengal. It lay at 
the point of junction of the Hughli and the holy Saraswati. The river Saraa- 
wnti silted up daring the first-half of the sixteenth century, and the Por- 
tuguese merchants found that the harbour of Satgaon was no longer practica- 
ble, and accordingly fixed their port at Gholaghat in 1537, a few miles lower 

down on the same east bank of the river. Gholaghat soon became tho chief 

emporium, and took the name of the river, that is, Hughli town or part. 

Sntgnon is now beoome a petty village, though when I visited it from Hughli 

in 1888, 1 found traces of a ruined mosque. The first mention of Satgaon 
that I find in Muhammadan history is in the reigo of Sulf.an Ghiasuddin Tugh- 

luk Shah who invaded Bengal to ohastise Bahadur Shah, King of Sunargaon. 
(See pp 45.46 Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi). 
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tliiB port lirul nlwnyn linen nppnin{oil directly by iho Emporors of 
Delhi, and lind litllo concern with Uio Nazims or Viceroyfi of 
Bongal. Nnwiib Jilfiir Klpm brought (lie nflico of Fanjrliir of this 
port within bin jurisdiction, as nn appendage (o thoNiziimnl and 
Diwiini of Bongnl, nn will he mentioned hereafter, if God pleases. 
And in that the ahoveinentioncd Hawaii placed (ho con(ro of the 
financial resources of (ho country of Bengal upon the customs- 
duties levied from traders, ho maintained peaceful and liberal re- 
lations with tbo merchants of England, Chinn, Persia, and Turan, 
and beyond Iho legitimate imports he did not levy one dam 
oppressively or against iho established usage. Hcnco the port of 
Hughli, in his limo, bccaino moro populous Ilian before. And 
merchants of nil tho ports of Arabia and Ajam, 1 2 and English 
Christians who wore ship-owners and wealthy Mugfuls made their 
quarters there ; but tho credit of tho Mnghnl inerclinnts was 
greater than that of merchants belonging to othor classes. Tho 
English wore absolutely prohibited from erecting towers and build- 
ing bazars and forts and moats. A f tor .this, when oppression and 
extortion of tho Faujdurs increased, tho port of Hughli declined, 
and Calcutta owing to tho liberality and protection nfForded by tho 
English, and tho lightness of tho duties levied thore, became 
populous. 

THE CITY OF CALCUTTA. 

The City of Calcutta* in past times was a village in a taluqah 
endowed in favour of Kali, which is tho name of an idol which is 
there. Inasmnch as in the language of Bengal, ‘ Karla ’ and 

1 Ajam. The Arabs divided the races of the world into the Arabis and the 
Ajamts or non-Arabs. Persia Proper was oalled Irak-i-Ajatn. 

2 In 1606 A.O., it is mentioned in the Ain-uATeban as a rent-paying village 
named “ Kalikntta ” nnder Sarkar Satgfion. (See Ain, p. 141, Vol. 2, Jar. Tr.) 

In 1686, in consequence of a rupture with the MnsalmSn authorities at 
Hughli port, the English merchants, led by their Chief, Job Charnook, were 
obliged to quit their factory there and to retreat to SutanSti (now a northern 
quarter of Calontta). Their new settlement soon extended itself southwards 
first over the village of “ Kalikatta ” (between the present Castoms-Honse and 
the Hint) and subsequently over the village of Qobindpur (which existed to 
the south of the present Bite of Port William). In 1689, it became the head- 
quarters of the servants of the East India Company employed in Bengal 
factories. In 1696, the original Fort William was bniit, being replaoed . by a 
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Knla " moans “ master” or “lord," therefore this village wns 
named Kulikntii, meaning Hint its owner wns Kali. Grndunlly, by a 
process of tlie modulation of the tongue, the alif and tho ea being 
dropped it wns called Kalhata. The following is tho account of llio 
foundation of tliiscity and tho establishment of the English factory 
there. In the period of the Eiwimnt of Nnwab Jufar IQjfin, tho 
factory of the English Company, which existed in the port of 
Hughli* close to Lnkhogllftt and Alugljulpurnh, suddenly after sun- 
act when the English Chiefs were at. dinner commenced crumbling 
down ; the English Chiefs harum-scarum ran out-, and snved them- 
selves from this whirlpool of destruction. But all their chntfcls 
and properties were washed away by the tide. Many catllo and 
some lmnmn beings also perished. Air. Chnrnock, the English 
Chief, purchasing tho gnrdcn of Benares, the Company’s Gu- 
mashtn, which wns silnntc in LaJdjoghat, adjoining to tho town, 
cut down its trees, and laid the foundation of a factory, and com- 
mcnccd erecting two-storeyed and threc-sloreycd buildings. When 
the boundnry walls were completed and they wero about to roof 
them with the mnin beams, the nobility and the gontry of the Sayyid 
and Alughul tribes, who consisted of rich mcrchnnfs, represented 
to AlirNfisir, Fnujdfir of Biighli, that when the strangers would 
get upon the terraces of their high buildings, it would interfere 
with tho sanctity and privacy of their Indies and families. Tho 
Fnujdfir communicated tho gist of this state of things to Nawub 
Jafnr JThnn, and subsequently deputed there all the Mughnls 
arid the whole of tho nobility and tho gentry. These, in the 
presence of the Eawfib, set forth their grievances. Nnwfib Jafnr 
Khan despatched an order to tho Fnujdfir prohibiting absolutely 
the English from placing a brick ovor a brick and from laying a 
timber over a timber. Tho Faujdor, directly on tho receipt of the 
order of prohibition, directed that nono of tho masons and 

now ono in 1742, tho above threo villages being purchased in 1700 from Prince 
Azam, son of Emperor Aumngzcb. In 17C6, tho town wns snaked and Fort 
William captured by Navrab Sirajn-d-dnulab, who changed its namo to 
Alinngar. In Jnnnary 1767 it was rc-takcn by tbo English under Admirals 
Watson and Cliro. A new fort, tho present Fort William, was commenced 
by Clivo, but it was finished in 1773, when tho maidan was also opened out. 
In thia connection, it may ho added, that tho anthor of tho " Gcirul Mutn- 
khorin,” though hostile to Sirajn-d-danlah,ond tbongh a contemporary historian, 
does not say a word about the *• Black Hole ” affair 1 
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carpenters Bhould do work in connection with the buildings, and 
in consequence the buildings remained incomplete. Mr. Charnock,' 
getting enraged, prepared to fight. But as he had a small 
force and except one ship, no other ships were then there, and 
besides the authority of Nawab Jafar Shan was overawing, and 
the Mnghals were numerous, and the powerful Faujdar was on 
their side, seeing no good in shaking bands and feet, of necessity, 
raised the anchor of the ship. And directing from the top 
of the deck of the ship a lense-burner towards the populous 
part of the town alongside the bank of the river including 
Chandanagore, he set it on fire and started. The Faujdar, in 
order to enquire into this matter, wrote to the officer in charge of 
the garrison of Makhwa to the effect that the ship should not he 
allowed to pass on. The above officer placed across the river an 
iron chain, every link whereof was ten seers in weight, and which 
had been kept ready alongside the wnll of the fort for the purpose 
of blocking the passage of the boats of the Arracanese and Magh 
enemies, by being drawn from one hank of the river to the other- 
The ship on arriving at the chain got blocked, and could not 
move down farther. Mx*. Charnock cut np the chain with an 
English sword and effected his passage through, and sailed down 
with the ship to the sea, and started for the conntiy of the Dakhin. 
In that, the Emperor Aurangzeb at that time was in. the Dakhin, 
and the Mahratta free-booters had cut off supplies of food-grains 
from all sideB, a great famine occurred amongst the Imperial 
troops. The Chief of the (English) factory in the Karnatik 
supplied the' Imperial army with food-stnffs, carrying the Bame on 
hoard the ships, and thus rendered loy&l and good service. The 
Emperor Aurangzeb being pleased with the English, enquired as to 
what the English Company prayed for. The English Chief peti- 
tioned for the grant of a Sanad (Royal patent), permitting the 
erection of factories in the Imperial dominions, and especially the 
erection of the Bengal factory. The petition was granted by the 
Emperor, and an Imperial Farman (patent) was issued, remitting 
all customs on ships of the English Company, and directing the 
levy from them of Rs. 3,000, by way of tribute to the ’Royal 
Customs-house, and permitting the erection of a factory. Mr. 
Charnock, with the Imperial Farman and orders, returned from 
the Dakhin to Bengal, and at a place. called Chanitk (Barrackpur) 
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landed. He sent agents with presents, tribute, and gifts, '&e.jto 
Nnwab Jafar Khan, and obtained permission to Imild a factory. at 
Calcutta, in accordance with the Imperial Savad, and. building a 
new factory there, devoted himself to the improvement of the 
town, and opened trading transactions with Bengal. To this day 
the factory is notable. 

Calcutta is a large city on the banks of the river Bhagirati. 
It is a large port, and the commercial emporium of the English 
Company, and is subject to them. Small ships, called Bloops, 
always every year come to that poi’t from China, England, and 
other, parts, and many remain there. At present, this city is the 
place of residence of the English Chiefs and officers and employes. 
The buildings are solidly made of lime and brick. As its soil is 
damp and salt, from proximity to the sea, the buildings of that 
city are two-storeyed and three-storeyed. The lower rooms are 
unfit for dwelling. The buildings nre constructed after those of 
England; they are well-ventilnted, commodious, and lofty. The 
roads of that city are broad and paved with pounded brick. And 
besides the Englisn Chiefs, the Bengalis, the Armenians, &c., there 
are also rich merchants. The water of wells in this city, owing to 
salt, is unfit for drinking, and if anyone drinks it, he suffers much 
In summer and rainy seasons, the water of the river also become 
bitter and salt; but the water of tanks, which are plenty, is 
drunk. The sea is forty Karoh distant from this place ; within 
every day and night the water of the river has one flow and one 
ebb. At times of full moon, for three days, the tide comes furiously 
once in course of a day and night. It shows a wonderful condition 
and a strange furiousness. It drives across the banks many boats, 
and wrecks them, but those which are not on the sides of the rivers 
are left undamaged. Consequently, on that da}’, at that place 
boats, both small and large, are left without anchor’. This tide in 
the language of Bengal is called ban, and the tide which occurs 
daily is' called joar. An earthen fort has been erected to the south, 
outside the city. The English are wonderful in ventors. To re- 
late its praise is difficult; one ought to see it, to appreciate it. 
Viewed externally from any of the four sides, the quadrangular 
rampart looks low like the slopes of tanks ; but viewed internally, 
it looks lofty. Inside the fort, there are large and lofty buildings. 
Wonderful workmanship has been displayed in the construction of 
the fort ; and other curious aud rare workmanships are visible in 
5 
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this city. : ; In point of beauty, of ita ; e3ifices and the novelty of its 
artsy.no city is' equal to it, barring Df-hll,* which isiinique; Bnfcits 
drawback' is that its air is putiid, its water Balt, and ! itssoil bo 
damp that the ground, though' protected hy roof, : and cemented 
with brick and lime, is damp owing to excessive moisture,' and 
the doors .and walls, to the height of two or three cubits, are 
also . wet' and -damp. . For four months of winter, the . climate is 
riot very urihealthy, hut during eight months of summer arid rairiy 
seasons, :it is very unhealthy. At the present day, when since a 
few years the countries of Bengal, Behar,.and' Orissa have passed 
into the possession of the Chiefs of the English Company, this 
city lias become the seat of Government of these dominions. The 
head of these Chiefs, who : is styled Governor-General, : resides 
in 'this city,' arid his deputies are appointed and sent' out to each 
district^ and reblit to Calcutta the revenue-collections from each 
district '. 1 The officers of the Board of Revenue are in Calcutta.-'- 
: Wonderful is the City of Calcutta in Bengal 5 
For it is : a inodel of China arid England. ' • ' r: 

Its buildings please the heart and the soul, : ■' 

'• And tower to the 'height of the air. • ■ 

!: '-'"A master-hand has' wrought such workmanship in it, ’ ■ 
That everything is apaint and everything bearitiful. - - ' 

From the exquisite workmanship of the English, i ' 

; Reason, in contemplating it, becomes confounded.- 

.• -, .. ; 

1 .TJiitiI'1707, when Calcutta was first declared, a Presidency, 'it 'had been 
dependent on the. older. English .settlement nt, Madras. From 1707 to 1773 
it was on, an .equal footing with presidencies at Madras and Bombay. . In 
1773, an .Act of Parliament was passed, under which it was declared that. the 
Presidency of Calcutta should exercise a sort of general control over other 
possessions of the 'English' East IndiaCompany, that the Chief of the Presi- 
dency of Calcutta shonld be 'called 1 Governor. General. In- 1772, Warren 
Hastings had given- into the hands of the servants of the East India Com- 
pany the general . administration of Bengal which had hitherto been in the 
hands of Muhammadan Eiznmat officials, and had removed the Treasury from 
Mnrshidahad to Calontta. The latter town thus became both tlie capital of 
Bengal and- the seat of Supreme Government. In l834, the Governor-General 
of Bengal was created Governor-General of India, and was allowed to appoint 
a Deputy-Governor of Bengal to manage the affairs of Bengal in' bis absence; 
In 1854, a separate 'Lieutenant-Governor was appointed for Bengal, Bebar, 
and Orissa. . 

(See Wilson’s Early Annals of the “English inEengal" Bnckland’s “Bengal 
under Lieutenant-Governors.”} 

. * 
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The hat- wearing English dwell. in it, -- 

They are all truthful and well-behaved. 

The dwellings are like these, the dwellers are like those, 
How far can I detail their praises P 
Its streets are clean and paved, 

The air every morning passes through and sweeps them. 

In every alley moonlike faces move about, 

Robed in pretty and clean dresses. 

Their faces are bright with radiance, like the moon, 

You might say the moon has become the earth-trotter. 

One is like the moon, another is like Jnpiter, 

Another is like Venus in effulgence. 

When large numbers, like wandering stars, stroll about, 

The alleys resemble the milky- way. 

You see, if you go to bazar, 

The rare goods of the world there. 

All the articles that exist in four quarters of the globe, 

Yon find in its bnzar, without senrch. 

If I were to depict the people of art therein, 

The pen would fail to pourtray such a picture. 

But it is well known to all, [England. 

That pre-eminence in workmanship pertains to China and 
Its plain is level like the surface of the sky, 

Roads are fixed on it, like the equator. 

People, whilst promenading in gardens, 

Like wandering stars, meet each other in their walks. 

Such a city in the country of the Bengalis, 

No one bad seen, no one bad heard of. 

Chandannagor 1 * * * * (Chandarnagar) alias Farashdangah, is twelve 
karah distant from Calcutta. The factory of the Christian French 
is situated there. It is a small town on the bank of the river 
Bhagirati. There is a French Chief there. He is the administra- 
tor of the afifairs and mercantile concerns of that town. The 
English Chiefs have no authority there. Similarly at Qhuqharah 
(Chiusurah 8 ), the Dutch hold authority. 

l Chandanagore, founded as a small French settlement in 1673, rose to 

mercantile importance under Dnpleis in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

* In the seventeenth century, the Dntch merchants who had hitherto resid- 

ed at Satgaon and Hfighli ports, founded their factory and port at Chin- 

surah, a little below Hfighli town. 
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Qiuohnrah, or Chinfliiriih, which adjoins tlio port of Hiigbli, is 
to the south of that port, and is ono karoh to the north of Chnndnr* 
nagor. And similarly Qinrainpiir (Sirnmpnr) * is on tho banks 
of the same river, opposite to Qfciinak (IJmuckpnr). The factory 
of tho Danes is there, and it is also called Dlnainuningar. In 
those places, besides the owners of the factories, no one else lias 
authority. 

TOWN OF PURNIAH* 

In former times it was called Pargana-i-havili. Rupees 32,000 
were its revenue collections. Since the Jlfijnh of Birnngnr also 
lmd a force of 15,0U0 cavalry and infantry, and other inhabitants 
of that part of tho Chakwav tribe, <ic., were refractory and of 
plundering propensity, and usod to annoy much tho travellers, 
thoroforo on the limits of the Mfirnng, 8 the fort 4 of Jnlalgadnh, 
to n distance of two karohs from Purniah, was erected, and a com- 
mandant, in charge of the fort, was posted there. In compliance 
•with the petition of Nawab Saif IChum 11 grandson of Amir Khan 
tho elder, who enjoyed the name and title of his father, and wits 
descended from Sycds and illustrious Omrn, and lind royal con- 
nections, Nawab Jafnr Khan applied to Emperor Aumngzcb for 
the former’s deputation, and accordingly Saif Khan was deputed for 
the purpose of chastising the Rajah of Blrnagnr 6 and other mal- 

t Tho Danes in the seventeenth centnry founded their factory and port at 
Seratnpur, about eight miles south of Clmndanngoro. 

* In the thirteenth century, Purniah foil into tho hands of tho Muham- 
madans. Sarknr of Purniah is described in tho Ain-i-Akbari, ns containing 
nine matiais, with revenno 6,408,775 dams (Seo Jnrrett’s Trans, of Ain, Vol. 2, 
p. 134). Under its administrator, Nawab Snif Khan, n contemporary of Nawab 
Jafar Khan, the Viceroy of Bongal, it attained the height of its prosperity. 
Its manufacture in bider works, once so fnmons, was found by ino to have 
nearly died ont when I was at Pnrnlnb in 1808. 

8 The tract of country betweon tho northern limits of Purniah district and 
the foot of Nepal Proper is looally known ns the Murang. 

* Ruins of the fort still stand. It is now in tiie zemindary of Mr. Forbes 
of Purniah, a few miles to the north of Purniah railway station. 

* The Itaaslr-ul- Vmara (Vol. 1, Faso. Ill, pp. 677-687) giveB a detailed 
biographical sketch of Amir Khan. It mentions Saif Khan, Fanjdar of 
Purniah, as one of the sons of Amir Khan. Tho Mansir calls Amir Khan, 

Amir Khan Mlr-i-Miran.” Amir Khan’s mother, Hamida Banu Begam. 
was a grand-daughter of Eminu-d-dnulah A$af Khun. 

® Biruagar is now a circle under the Sub-Manager of tbe Durbbanga Baj at 
Purniah. 
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contents of that part of Mio country. Nawab Jafar Khan, con- 
sidering the arrival of such a person to bo an acquisition, conferred 
the office of Faujdar of Zila' Purninh and that of Commandant 
of Jahilgadah upon him, and also settled on him the Pnrgana 
of Birnngar alias Dharmpur, 1 and Gundwarah, which is in the 
province of Belmi-, pertaining to Purniah, and also the mahals of 
the Jngir forming an appendago to the offico of Commandant of the 
above Fort. The aforesaid Khan, being appointed independent 
ruler of the district, after much fighting expelled Durjnn Singh, * 
son of Bir Shah, the Rajah of Birnngar, who was disloynl and 
refractory, and brought the aforesaid pargana under his subjection, 
and hnving thoroughly chnstised the other malcontents freed the 
roads from nil perils. He represented the sfnto of affairs to the 
Emperor, and submitted that the mahnls were small, and that his 
stay in this tnalial was unlucrative. In consequence, the Emperor 
Anrangzeb wrote to Jafar Khan as follows : “ I have sent to 

you a lion, putting him in a cage. If ho docs not got his food, he 
is certain to givo you trouble.” The aforesaid Nawab, who regarded 
tho stny of such a person to be a boon, remitted all the outstand- 
ing revenue duo from him, and made concession in view of the 
suitable maintennneo of his rank and station. The above Khan, 
following tho example of Jafar Khan, imprisoned all tho zemindars 
of that district, and did not omit any means of realising tho 
revenue. So that realising eighteen lakhs of rupees from those 
mahals, he appropriated them to his own ubc, and day by day the 
strength of his government nud finances and of his army increased. 
And making peace with tho zemindars of the Murang, he com- 
menced to cut jungles and to bring them under cultivation. Bring- 
ing under cultivation half the wastes up to tho foot of tho moun- 
tains of the Mfirang, and placing it under his rule, he enlarged 
his country and his resources. And Jafar Klian, seeing and hearing 
of it, used to connive. At present, Purniah® is a large city, and the 
rivers Kusi and Siinra pass through it. Its soil is low and full of 
water. In the rainy season tho floods rush down from the moun- 

l At prcBont each of tiicso forms a police oircle. 

3 Sovoral Darjan Singhs arc mentioned in the Alamgirnamah. One Bir 
Singh, Zomindar of Srinagar, is also mentioned in it. 

. 3 it did not appear to me so when I wns at Purniah in 1808. Tho old 
town or city appeared to mo to- have got into complete ruin, and very little 
trace of its formor opulonco and prosperity existed, 
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tains of .the Murang, and the fields- and wastes are inundated. 
Much of- the cultivation is consigned to destrnction by the :fioods. 
Paddy, wheat, pnlse and mustard-seed and other food-grains and 
all kinds of corn grow. in abundance. And oil and turmeric and 
saltpetre, both of .water and fire, and pepper, -and large, carda- 
mom and cassia-leaf and- very large trees of ebony, are produced 
well there. And the flowers of jasmine and beta and the red-rose 
and other- flowers that grow there possess exquisite scents. The 
mountains of ■ the Murang are six days’ journey .to the north of Pur- 
iriah. The Murangi wood, which is called Bahaditri, is obtained from 
those mountains.- From the top of the mountains, the road -to- 
wards Nepal and Kashmir is very close, but it is very undulating. 
■Half the niahals of Puruiah pertain to the annexes of the province' 
of Behar j-but-Purniah -itself is within Bengal. It is- a- cold coun- 
try and the climate of thaVtract is insalubrious and incongenial. 
Tumours of the’ throat in men and women generally, as well, as 
ini wild beasts and birds, are common in that country.., Masonry 
buildings are -few, excepting the Fort, 1 * * the Lai Bagh* and some 
others. Formerly, : Sarnah :wns more : populous than - Puruiah. 
And Gaudah-golah (Caragola), 8 on the banks of the Ganges, was 
the resort of -traders- and mahajans from various places. Owing 
to cheapness of food-grains and comforts, landholders and travel- 
lers and professional men came from. every part, and dwelt there. 
And very often honhdary- disputes led to fightings with the Rajah 
of the Murang. ' Saif- Khan; every year, used to go to Murghidabad 
for visiting Nawab Jafar Shan. The above Nawab used to treat him 
like a brother. Whenever a disturbance occurred in that district, 
the aforesaid Nawab used to send troops for assistance. From 
Gandfihgolali (Garagola) and the banks of the Ganges to the 
Murang, the tract of Purriiah is about ten days’ journey in extent. 
And from the mountains of the Murang,- a route 4 * * leads to Kuch- 
Behar and Assam. And the tribute of the Rajah of the Murang 
was paid in game. 


l and 8 No traces of these could be found by me, when I was at -Porniah 

in 1898.. 

* A fair is still held annually at Caragola, and is largely attended by.Nepau- 

lesc, Bhntias and other hill-tribes, though not to the same' extent as before. 

* Three rontcs to Kuch Behar and Assam are described in the Alomgir- 

namdh (p. 688). 
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DH.fi K AH (OR DACCA) alias JAHANGlRNAGAR. 1 . . 

Tliis city is on tlie bnnks of the Bndhlgnngo, nnd the 
Ganges, named Pndmn, flows three Jcaroh or kos distant from this 
city. In past times it was known by thiB name. During the 
sovereignty of Nnru-d-din ^Inlmmmad Jahangir, the Emperor, 
the city was called Jnhaiigirnngnr. From that time till about 
the end of the reign of Emperor Aurangzeb, this city was the 

1 Dacca or Jnliiihgimngnr was tlio Mnsulmrin Viceregal Capital of Bongnl 
dnring 3Inghnl rule in India for a century, before it was shifted to Murahidabnd 
by Murshid Qnli Klifm in 170-1 A.C. InlGlOA.C., Islam Klian. tlio Mngbnl 
Viceroy of Bctignl, shifted tin? Viceregal Capital from Riijninbnl,or Akbarnngar, 
to Dnccn. This transfer of capital appears to linve been decided upon, been mho 
the 3fn sal mini doininiotiR in Ucngnl hnd considerably extended eastward, 
nnd Hajmnbnl ceased to occupy a contrnl position, nnd nlso beenuso Singh 
nnd Arracnncso incnrsionB from Arraknn bad become frequent. To 
offectunlly guard against tlielntler, n powerful fleet war constructed nnd main* 
tnined nt Dnccn nnd on flic rivers Pnddn nnd Megnn ; nnd colonies of 
Mnsnlmrin fcndnl bnrona (most of whom hnve now died out or mink into 
ploughmen} were planted throughout Eastern Bongnl, especially nt places 
of strategic importance, in order to hold in cheek nil disloyal Afghfin elo. 
meats, and to prevent their intrigning with tho 31agli raiders. Except for about 
sixteen years, when Prince Shalt Shnjn ro-trnnsforred tho Viceregal Cnpital to 
Rajmnhal, Dnccn remained tho Viceregal Capital of Bongnl tlironghont tho 
seventeenth century nndcr three illustrious Mngbnl Emperors, viz , Jahangir, 
Shnh Jahnn, mid Anrnngzob. Tho most notnblo amongst tho Mngbnl 
Viceroys of Dacca were Islam Rbfin, Mir Jnmln, tho General of Anrnngzeb, 
and Shnsata Khan (nephew of Empress Nfir Jnhnn). Tho latter two Nhwfibs 
are still remembered for tlioir oneourngomont of nrchitcctnro, nnd for tboir 
construction of great public works conducive to tho material improvement 
of the people. Whilst the great achievement of tho first was tho brenking 
of tho Inst- neck of Afghan opposition. Tho snbnrb of Dacca, it is related, 
extended northwards for a distnneo of IB miles, now covered with dense 
jnngles. Tho mnslin manufacture of Dnccn, once so famous, has now nearly 
died ont. Tho old fort, ercotod in the roign of Emperor Jahnngir, lias dis- 
appeared. Tho only old pnlilic buildings now remaining are the Katra, built 
by Sliiili Slinjfi in 1645, nnd tho pnlnoo of Lnl Bngh, both of these nlso being in 
ruins. (See Taylor’s Topography of Dacca nnd Dr. Wiso’s History of Dacca). 
Dacca, or Dlinkkn, occurs in the AJcbarnSmah as nn Imperial Thann in 1584 
the maim) to whioli it belonged is nnmed “ Dhnkka Bnzn ; ” it pertained in 
those early days to Snrknr Bazulia. (See Ain-i-Akbari Jarrett’s Trans., Vol. 2, 
Ease. II, p. 138). Dacca, though it has lost itB former Viceregal magnificence 
and opulence, has not yet snnk into nn ordinary Bengal town, by reason of 
its being tho residence of the present liberal and public-spirited ‘ Nawiibs 
of Ducca,’ 
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Viceregal Capital of Bengal. Since the period of his Nizamat, 
when Nawab Jafar (Chan made Marshidahad the neat’ of govern- 
ment, the latter became the Viceregal Rent; At present on behalf of 
the Chiefs of the English Company, there is a dishict officer at 
.Tahanginiagar. White muslin is excellently manufactured there. 

) 

SARKAR SUIT ARC AON. 1 . 

S8rkar Sunargaon is to a distance of six haroh to the south- 
east of Jahangirnagar. A species of very fine muslin is manu- 
factured there. And in the Mouza of Kathralisundar there is a 
reservoir of water; whatever clothes are washed there are turned 
into white linen. 


1 Sunargaon City, dose to Daoca to the south-east, was long an ancient 
Mnsalman Capital of Bengal. To this place in 1281 A.C. (see p. 87 Tarikh-i- 
Plrnz Shahl by Barni) Emperor Balbau from Delhi came, and pursued Tngh- 
ral, who had proclaimed himself Snltan Mnghisnddin in 1279 A.C. } and about 
610 A.H. (1214 A.C.) it was together with Bang (East Bengnl) subdued 
(Tubaqat-i-Nasiri, Pars: text, p 163} by Sultan Ghiasnddin, one of thB’ 
immediate successors of Bnklitinr Khilii. Sunargaon is a place of melancholy- 
historical interest, for it was here that the line of Balbani kings of Bengal 
(1282 to 1331 A.C.) ended, and it was also here that the last Balbani sovereign 
of Bengal, Bahadur §hah, in 1331 AC., under the order of EmpBror Muhammad 
Shah Tughlak, was captnred, pnt to death, and his skin stalled and paraded 
throughout the Emperor’s dominions. Subsequently, in 1338 A.O., the first 
Independent Mnasnlmnn king of Bengal, named Fakhruddin Abiil Mnzaffnr 
Mubarak Shah, proclaimed his independence at Snnargaon, where he resided 
and minted coins Thomas' “Initial Coinage” and Tarikh-i-Firm-8hnhi. 
p. 480). Mubarak Shah's son, Ghazi Shah (third Independent king), also 
resided at Snnargaon, and minted coins there. In 1352 A.C., Haji Ilyas or 
Sultan Shamsnddin Abnl Mnzaffar Ilyas Shah (fourth Independent king) 
established himself at Snnargaon (Thomas’ “Initial Coinage") and there 
founded a new dynasty of Independent Bengal kings, who (with an inter- 
ruption only of about forty years) continued to rule over Bengnl for over 
a century (1352 to 1495 A.C.), and divided their residence between Ganr nnd 
Snnargaon. It was to Snnargaon that the illustrious poet of (Shiraz, Hafiz, ’ 
sent his famous ghazi to Snltan Ghiasnddin (son of Sikandar Shah nnd grand- 
son of Ilyas Shah), when the latter invited the poet to his Roynl Court 
at Snnargaon. Sunargaon has now become an insignificant village, without ’• 
a single trace of its former regal splendour. (See also Dr. Wise’s note on 
Snnargaon, J.A.S., 1874, p. 82). 
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ISLAMABAD alias CHITGAON. 1 * * * * * * 

Islamabad alias Chatgaon (Chittagong), from ancient 1 times, 
has been a large town, and its environs are forests of trees. It is 
sonth-enst of Mursbidabad on the seacoast, and in ancient times 
it was a large port. The traders of every country — especially the 
ships of the Christians — used to frequent it. But at present, 
since Calcutta is a large port, all other ports of Bengal have fallen 
into decay. It is said that ships which founder in other parts of 
the sea re-appear in front of Chittagong ; it rests with the nar- 
rator to prove this. The ebb and flow of the sea ocours also here. 
And the fighting-cocks of that tract are well known. 

SARKAR BOGLA. 8 

Sarkar Bagla was also a fort on the seacoast, and around it 
was a forest of trees. And the ebb and flow of the sea also occurs 
there, .similarly to what occurs at other places on the senside and 
in the environs of Calcutta./In the twenty-ninth year of the acees-C 
sion to the throne of Emperor Akbar, one hour of the day was re- 
maining, when a strange flood occurred, in consequence of which 
the whole town was submerged. The Rajah of that tp.wn, getting £ 
on a b oat., . escap ed. Eor five hours the fury of the storm, and 
lightning and thunder, and tumult of the sea lasted. Two lalts of 
human beings and cattle were engulfed in the sea of annihilation. 

1. Chittagong was found to be in the hands of King Fakhrnddm of Snnar- 
gnon about 1350 A.C., when Ibn-i-Bntutah visited it. It was re-snbdned by 

King Nnsrat Shah, son of Hnsain Shah, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. In Todnr Mai’s rent-roll, it is assessed at Bs. 285,607, and the 

Sarkar is shown as inolnding seven mahals. During the straggle for snpremaoy 

in Bengal between Afghans and Mnghnls in the seventeenth oentnry, it tempor- 
arily slipped out of Moslem hands, and hnd to be re-oonqaered in 1664, A.C. by 
JTawab Shaista Khan, Emperor Anrangzeb’s Viceroy at Daooa, who named 
it Islamabad (See the oharming description of the re-conqnest of Chitta- 
gong, in the Alamgimamah, pp. 940-956.) Chittagong was, from very early 

times, an important place of trade, and the early Portuguese traders called it 
“ Porto Graudo.” 

2 Sirknr Bogla or Bakla in Abnl Fazl’s Ain is stated to have contained four J 
-mnlinls, audits revenue was Rs. 178,766. It oomprised .portions of the Backer- J 
gnnj and Sundnrban districts and the southernmost portions of the Dacca I 

district. T :, e antlior of the Seiral Mntakherin calls it Sarkar Hngla. 

6 
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SARKAR. RANGPUR AND GHORAGHAT . 1 

, Mangpftr and GhorSghat . — Here silk is 1 produced, and Tangan 
ponies,, coming from the mountains of Bhutan, sell. A fruit 
called Latkan of the size of walnuts, and with the taste of pome- 
granates, and containing three seeds, grows there. • 

SARKAR MAHMtJDABAD.s ' . 

Sarkar Mahmudahad was a fort, and in its environs were 
rivers. .In the period when Sher Shah conquered Bengal, a num- 


1 Sarkar Ghoraghat comprised portions of Dinajpur, Ttangpur, and Bogra 
districts. Being the northern frontier district skirting Koch-Behar, numer- 
ous colonies of Afghan and Mnghnl chiefs were planted there under the 
feudal system, with large jugir lands under each. Many of the raahals hear 
purely Muhammadan names, such as Bazu Zafar Shaht, Baza Faulad Shah?. 
Nasratibad, Bayizidpiir, Taaluk Husain, Tualnk Ahmad Khan. Kabul, Masjd 
Husain Shahi. The Sarkar prod need much raw silk. Eighty-four mahals; 
revenue, Bs. 202,077. The old Musalm&n military outpost of Deocote near 
Gangnrampur wns in this Sarkar. It was established in the time of Bakhtiar 
Khilji (see Blochmann’s Contr., J.A.S., 1873, p- 215, Tabaqat-i-Na?iri, p. 156, 
Ain-i-Akbarl, Vol. II, p. 135 and Vol. I, p. 370). After the battle of Patna, 
982 A.H., when Daud retired to Orissa, (Badaoni, p, 184, Vol. II), his generals 
Kfilapaliar and Mabn Mnhkli proceeded to Ghornghat, (Badaoni, p. 192). 
Akhar’a general, Majnun Khan,' died at Glioraghat. 
f ' 2 Sarkar Mah'mndlhad, named after one of the Saltan Mahmud Shahs of 
' Bengal,' comprised north-eastern Nadiya, north-eastern Jessore, and western 
Farldpur. Eighty-eight mahals; revenue Bs. 290,256. Its principal mahals were 
Santor, Naldl, Mabmudshahi, and Nasratshahi. When Akbar’s army in 1574 
under Munim Khau-i-Khanan invaded Bengal, Murad Khan, another Imper- 
ialist-General, invaded South-Eastern Bengal. He conquered, says the Akbar- 
namah, Sarkars Bakla and Fathabad (Farldpur) and settled nnd died there. 


It is remarkable that close to Faridpur there is a village (now a railway sta- 
tion) called Khan-Khanann5r. which probably was the residence of Murad 
I*: Khan, and which again is close to a place, called Bajbari (probably the seat of 
£ the old Rajahs'. His sons were treacherously murdered at a feast to which 

i they were invited by Mukuud, the Bajah of Bhusna and Fatahabad. (See 
Am-i-Akbari, p. 374, Bloch. Trans.) Daring thereigns of Jahangir and §hah 
Jahan, Satrnjit, son of Mnkund, gave trouble, and at length in Shah Jnhan’s 
reign was captnred and executed at Dhaka (1636 A.C.) Nnwab Jafar Khna 


about 1772 broke up this Sarkar, and annexed part of it to Rajshahi and part 
to the new Chaklah of Bhusna, Bhusna lies near. Bonmaldih and Dakhinbarl, 
ancient Moslem colonies, and it is curions that west of it, on the Nnbaganga, 
we find Satrnjitpur close to an ancient Moslem colony, at Alukdih ; whilst 


opposite to Farldpur we find Muknnd-chor, which is again close to " Khan- 
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bor of elephants belonging to the Kajnh of that place escaped into 
the jungles ; over since which clepfiants nro to be obtained in tboso 
jungles. And pepper also grows in those parts. 

o 

SARKAR BARBAKABADJ 

Bnrbalciibiid. A good stuff called Gangajal is manufactured 
there, and large oranges also thrive there. 

SARK A It B A 550 HA « 

Sarkfir Ba/.uha is a forest of trees, tlieso being treos of ebony 
which arc used in construction of buildings and boats. And mines 
of iron arc also found in (hat tract. 

SARKAR SILHAT.s 

Sarkiir Silliat is a mountainous region, woollen shields are 
very well made there ; they ai 4 c famous for their bounty through' 

Khnniniiur" Btilion, referred to above. Salrnjit’R descendant or successor, 
the notorious Riijn Sitnram Uni, had liis head-quarters nt Mnhmfidpnr town, at 
the confluence or the Hnrnsin and Mndlinmali rivers, in Jcssoro. Qaito oloso 
to Mahmiidpiir, is nn old Musalmnn colony at Shirgoon. (Sec Ain-i*Akbari, 
Vol. II, p. 132, and Ulochmnmrs Contr., J.A.S., 1873, p. 217). 

1 Snrknr Bnrbakfibid, so named nftor U irbak Sh5h, King of Bongnl. It 
extended from Sarkar Lnkhnnnli, or Gnur, along tho Pnddn to Bngurn, and 
comprised portions of Middali, Dinnjpiir, UnjshSbT, and Bogra Its clothes 
were well known, especially tho staffs called khae-ih. Thirty-oiglit mahals ; 
revenno Its -130,283. (Sec Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 137, and Bloohmatm’s 
Contr., J A.S., 1873, p. 215.) 

2 Snrknr Barulin extended from tho limits of Sarkar Barbnknbiid, and In- 
cluded portions of RSjslinhT, Bogrn, Pnbna, nnd tfuimnnsingli, and reached in 
tho south a little boyond tho town of Dnccn. Thirty-two mahals; rovenuo 
Its. 987,021. (Sco Ain, Vol. II, p. 137). 

8 Sarkiir Silliat adjoining to Sarkar Buzuhn, chiefly extended cast of tho 
Surmn river. Tho country was conquered by Musnlmnns lod by a warrior-saint 
called Rbnh Julliil in tho end of tho fourteenth century, when tho Afghan 
King Slintnsnddin ruled over Bengal with his capital at Gaul*. Shah Jallal’s 
shrine in Silhnt town still exists. Sillmt supplied India with oanuohs, add 
Jahangir issuod an edict forbidding pooplo of Silhat from onstrating boys. 
Eight mahals; rovonno Rs. 107,032 (Ain, Vol. II, p. 139, Bloohraann’s Contr-, 
J.A.S., 1873, pp. 216, 235, 278). 


out tho empire of Hindustan. And delicious fruits — such as 
oranges, <fcc., nro obtained. And tlio China-root is also procured 
from that tract, and tho aloos-wood abounds in its mountains. It 
is said that in tho last month of tho rainy season, tho ‘fid tree is 
foiled and is loft in water and exposed to tho air, then whatever 
shoots forth is utilised, and what decays is thrown away. A kind 
of small bird called Banraj , which is black in colour, and has red 
eyes and long tail, and parti-coloured, pretty, and long wings, is 
easily snared and tamed tlioro. It catches tho note of every 
animal that it hears. Similarly, Shirganj is the natno of another 
bird ; it is not different from Banraj in any way, cxcopt in this 
that the legs and tbo beak of Shiraani are red. Both these arc 
fleBh-eaters, and prey on small birds like sparrows, &c. 

SARKAR SHARlFABAD . 1 * 

Large cows, ablo to carry heavy loads, aud large goats, and 
large fighting-cocks are bred there. 

SARKAR MAD ARAN 3 * * * * 

Sarkfir Madarau, is on the southern limit of the kingdom of 
Bengal. There is a mine of small diamond there. 

o 

AKBARNAGAR . 8 

Akbarnagar alias Rajmahal, is on the banks of the Ganges. 
Formerly it was a large and populous city. And a Fnujdar of 

1 Sarkfir Shnriffibfid comprised south-eastern portions of Birbhum and a 

large portion of Burdwan, inolnding Burdwan town. Twenty-six muhalB ; 
revenue Ub. 562,218. (Ain-i-AkbarT, Vol. II, p. 139). 

3 Sarkar Mndaran extended from Nagor in Western Birbhum over Rani- 
ganj, along the Damudar to above Burdwan, and thence from there over Khand 

Ghosh, Jahfinabfid, Chandrakoua (western Hughli district) to Mandalghat, at' 
the month of the Rupnarain river. Sixteen mabals ; revenue Rs. 235,085 

(See Ain, Vol. II, p. 141). 

t 8 gher Shah had already made plans to shift the seat of Government of 

Bengal from Tandah to Agmahal, bat this was oarried out by Rajah Man 

Singh, Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, who named the place Bajmahal, and 
subsequently Akbarnagar, after Emperor Akbar. Before Man Singh, Daud, 
the last Afghan King of Bengal, had fortified Agmahal. (984 A.H.) in his 
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rank, on behalf of (lie Nazim of Bengal, resided th'oro. A t present 
it is in complete dilapidation and ruin. 

o 

MALDAH. 

The town of Maldnli 1 is on the banks of the river Mahananda. 
At a distance of three Imroh towards the north, is situate holy 
Panduah, 1 which contains the sacred shrine of Hazrat Malrli- 
duin Shiili Jalal Tabriz 5 (May God snuctify bis slirinc!) and the 

Ins I. stand against Mnglinls under KhSn Julian, Akbar’s general (Badaoni, 
Yol. IT, p. 229). Subsequently, in tbo time of Jahangir, ltnjmahnl wob tlio 
scene of a fmnguinnry bnttlo botwoon Prince Shnh Jahan nud Jahangir's 
Viceroy of Bengal, Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang, who was killed ( Iqbalnamah-u 
Jahangiri, p. 221). It was for about twouty years tlio Viceregal Capital of 
Bengal, under Prince Shall Sliujn, who ndorued tho city with beautiful marble, 
palaces, no trace of which, lioworcr, now exists. — (See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, 
p. 310). 

1 As early ns 1GSG A.C., tho English East India Company, with permis- 
sion of Emperor Auraugzcb, established a silk factory hero, and in 1770 A.C., 
English bazar, olosa to Malduh, was fixed upon as tlio Commoroiul residency. 
Muidah is mentioned in tbo Tuzuk-i- Jnbnngiri : “ Wlion I (Jabangir) was 
prince, I lind made a promiso to Mir Ziyaudin of Tnzwin, a Saifi Syed, who 
1ms since rocoivcd tho titlo of Mnstnfa Khan, to give him and his oliildren 
Pargiina MSldnh, a well-known Pargana in Bengnl. This promiso was now 
performed (1GI7 A.C.)" — Soo J.A.S., 1873, p. 21Sn. 

3 Panduah, like Gnnr, is sitnato in tho district of Maldah. ‘All Mubarak 
had hiB capital at Paudunb, and tho third independent Musalman Afghan 
King of Bengal, named Shamsuddin Ilyas Shah, fortified tho place, and per- 
manently romored tho headquarters thoro about 1353 A.C. Panduah for 
over CO yonrs remained the Capital of Bengal, during tbo reigns of seven 
Afghan independent Kings of Bengal, after which tho capital was in 1446 A.C. 
during tho roigu of Nnsiraddiu Mahmud Shah ro-trausForrod to Gaur, which 
was rotained by Muhammadans for about threo contaries ns their capital. 
The principal buildings at Panduah nro tbo mnusoloums of Mnklidum Slifih 
Jallfd and his graudson Qutb Shnli. tho Golden Mosque (1585 A.C.) with wall 
of granite, and ten domes of briok, tho Eklakhi Mosque containing tho grave 
of Ghiasuddin U, the fifth Musalman independent King of Bengal, tbo Adina 
Mosquo (fourteenth ccutury) characterised by Mr. Fergusson as tho most 
remarkable example of Pntlian architecture, and the Batargarh (seventy 
loworod) palace. Panduah was once famous for its manufacture of indigenous 
puper, bat this industry has now died out. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton gives 
u detailed description of the rains of Panduah, and the Khurshid Jahunnumalt 
(an analysis of which Mr. Beveridge has published) supplements it. 

8 Shaikh Jnlaluddin Tabriz! was a disciple of Said Tabriz!, a vicegerent of 
Shnhabuddin Shura ward i, and a friend of KhwSiah Qutbuddm and Shaikh 
Bahauddin Zakariah. Shaikh Najmuddln, Shaikh-uMslnm at Delhi, b ore him 
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fiacrcd mnnsolenm of JTuzrat Nur Qu Utbn-l-'A liun Bangui! 1 (May 
God illumiunto liis tomb!), which nvo places of pilgrimage for the 
people, and resorts of the indigent and the afflicted, and are 
channols of various boons. For instance, overy traveller and 
beggar who arrives there, and slops therein tho night, is not 
allowed to cook his food for threo meals. The servants there 
supply him from tho public storo*house,. either with cooked 
food, or with rice, pulse, salt, oil, meat and tobacco, according to his 
position in life. And overy year in tho month of Shab-i-barat or 
Zilhajh, whichever of these months falls in the dry season, a fair 
attended by a largo number of people is bold, so much so that 
■laics of people from distances of fifteen and twenty days’ journey, 
such as Hughli, Silliat and Jahiingirnngar, &c., come andcongrc- 
gatc, and benefit by pilgrimage. And in Maldali and in its en- 
virons, good silk-stuff as woll as a kind of cotton-stuff of the sort 
of muslin is manufactured. Plenty of silk-worms are found in its 
environs, and raw silk is turned out. And for a period of 
.time, the factory of tho English Companj* has been fixed on tho 
other side of the Mahananda. They buy cotton and silk piece- 
goods, made to order of the chiefs of the English Company, who 
make advances of money in the shape of bai * sallam. Raw silk is 
also manufactured in the factory. And since two or three years, an 
indigo-factory has been erected, close to the above factory. The 
Company manufactures and purchases indigo, loads it on ships, and 
•exports it to its own country. Similarly, close to the ruins of 
Gaur, in the village of Goamalti, another masonry-hnilt factory 
lias been erected ; at it also indigo is manufactured. Although a 
description of the town of Maldah was not necessary, yet as since 
two years my master, Mr. George Udney (May his fortune always 
last) has been holding here the office of the Chief of the Factory 
of the Company, and also since in this place this humble servant 
has been engaged in the composition and compilation of this hook, 
the above narrative has been given. 8 

enmity; so the saint went |to Bengal. His tomb is in the port of Dev Mahal 
(or Maldiveisle). — See Atn-i-Akban, Yol. II,.p. 866. 

I Shaikh Nur Qntbu-l-'Alam was son and vicegerent of Shaikh • Alau-l-Hnq 
(the latter having been vicegerent of Shaikh Akhi Siraj): He was a mystic 
of eminence, and died in A.H.808 (A.O. 1405) and was buried at Pandnah. — 
See lin, Yol. II, p. 371. 

' , a jjbfe on SarJcars of Bengal (‘principally compiled from Blochmann’s Contribu- 
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SECTION IV.— A BRIEF NARRATIVE OF THE RULE OF 
THE RAI5N (THE HINDU CHIEFS), IN ANCIENT 
TIMES, IN THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL. 

Since by the laudable enclcnvours of Bang, son of Hind, the 
dominions of Bengal were populated, Ins descendants, one after 

fin ns, Tabaqat’i'Xafirl, Tnrikh-i-Pirni: Sim hi, Ain-i-Akbari, Badoanl, Thomas’s 
Initial coinngo, Iqbnhmmah-i-Jahangiri, Badehahnamnh, and Alamgirnamah.) 

Beforo proceeding to tho nest section, it may bo noted hero tlmt 
onr author has not described all tho Snrkars or old Musa) man administrative 
divisions or districts of Uongnl. 

Bengal beforo Muhammadan conquest in 119S A.O, consisted of fivo 
Divisions, namely (1) Bndhn, tho tract sonth of tho Qnngos and west of 
the Ilnglili; (2) Bngdi, tho deltaic tract of tho Ganges; (3) Banga, tho 
tract to tlio cast and beyond tho dolta; (4) Barondrn, tho trncts to tho 
north of the Pnddn and between tho Karntyn and Malmnanda rivers, nnd (5) 
Mitliila, tho country west of tho Malmnanda (Seo Hamilton’s " Hindustan ”). 
Tlieso Divisions nppoar to havo boon nuder different Hindu Itajns or potty 
chieftains, who lmd no cohesion amongst thorn, nnd woro under no nllogianoo 
to any control nntliority, nnd whoso form of government wnB patriarchal. 
When Bnkhtiar Khilji with oightoon troopers stormod Nadia, then tho 
Hindu capital of Bengal, and couquorcd Bengal, in 1108 A.O. (594 A. H.) ho 
appears to have couquorcd Mitliiln, Barondrn, Bndhn, nnd tho north-wostern 
portion of Bngdi. This tract was namod Vilnyot-i-Lnkhnnutl nftor its capital, 
Lakhnauti city. Its extent is roughly described in 1215 A. C. (641 A.H.) in 
tho Tabaqat-i-Xa*iri, p. 162, when its nnthor Minhfijn-s-Sirnj, visitod Lakhnauti. 
Minim j says that tho Vilnyot-i-Lakhnnuti lios to both sidos of tho Ganges, 
nnd consists of two wings, tho enfltorn ono is called Barondra, to which 
Deokot belongs, nnd tho westorn called Ita! (Bndhn) to which Lnkhnanti 
belongs, thnt on ono sido tho town of Lnkhnanti is comieetod with 
Deokot, nnd on tho othor side with Lakhuor by a causeway or om- 
banked road, ton days' distance. Dookot has boon identifiod with an old 
fort, now known simply ns Dnmdnmnli, on tho left brnnoh of tho 
Purnnbabn, sonth of Dinajpur, nnd close to Gangnrampnr. Bnng or EoBt 
Bongnl nppoarsto lmvo boon snbduod in 1214 A. 0. (010 A.H.) by Sultan 
Ghiasnddin, nn immedinto sucoossor of Bnkhtinr Khilji (Tabaqat, p. 163). 
During tho rule of tho Independent Musahnan Kings of Bengal (1338 to 1538 
A.O.), tho oxtent of tho kingdom of Bangnla or Bongnl was much more appar- 
ently than what is dosoribod in the Ain-i-Akbarl, and in thoront-roll of Bengali 
propnrod by Akbar’s Financo Ministers, Khwnjali Muznffar Ali and Todar Mnll 
in 1582 A.O . — (See J. A. S., 1873, p. 254, Tabnqat-i-Na?irI and Tarikh-i-Firnz 
Rhahi, Thomas's ‘ Initinl Ooinago ’). In Akbnr’s rent-roll, tho following 10, 
Snrkars nro montionod ns oomposing tho kingdom of Bongnl Proper;— 
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another, rendering .them. habitable in a beautiful form, ruled over 


Sarhars North and East of the Ganges. 

1. Sarkar LakhriautT or Jennatabad extending from Teliagadbi (near Col- 
gong), inducting a few mahals now belonging to BhagaljJnr^and Parnoah dis- 
tricts, and tbe whole of Maldah district. Sixty-six mahals; kbalsa revenue, 
Rs. 4,71,174.. 

2. Sarkar Pnrneah, comprising a great portion of the present district of 
Pnrneali, as far as the Mahananda. Nine mahals ; revenue Rs. 1,60,219. 

3. Sarkar Tajpar, extending over eastern Pnrneah, east of the Mahananda 
and western Dinajpur. Twenty-nine mahals ; revenue Rs. 1,62,096. 

4. Sarkar Panjrnh, north-east of the town of Dinajpnr, comprising a large 
part of Dinajpnr district. Twenty-one mahals ; revenue Rs. 1,45,081. 

5. Sarkar Ghoraghat, comprising portions of Dinajpnr, Rangpur, and Bogra 
districts, as far as the Brahmaputra. Eighty-fonr mahals; revenue 
Rs. 2,02,077. 

6. Sarkar Barbakabad, comprising portions of Maldah, Dinajpur and 
large portions of Rajshahi and Bogra. Thirty-eight mahals; revenue 


Rs. 4,36,288. 

7. Sarkar Bazuha comprising portions of Rajshahi, Bogra, Pabna, Mnimnn- 
singh, and reaching a little beyond tbe town of Dacca in the sbnth. Thiry-two 
mahals ; revenue Rs. 9,87,921. 

- 8. Sirkar Silliat. Eight mahals ; revenue Rs. 1,67,032. 

9. Sarkar Sannrgaon, extending to both Bides of the Megna and the 
Brahmaputra, including portions of western Tipperah, eastern Daoca, Maiman- 
singh and Noakhali. Fifty-two mahals j revenue Rs. 2,68,283. — (Bee also Dr. 
Wise’s ‘ note on Sannrgaon,’ J.A.S., 1874, No. 1, p. 82). 

. 10. Sarkiir Chatgam. Seven mahals ; revenue, Rs. 2,85,607. 


Sarhars in the Delta of the Ganges. 

11. Sarkiir SStgaon comprised a small portion to the west of the Uughli, 
whilst a large portion comprised the modern districts of the 24-Parganas to 
the Kahadnk river, western Nadia, south-western Mnrsbidabsd, and extended 
in tlio south to Hntingarh below Diamond Harbour. To this Sarkar belonged 
malinl Knlkntta (Calcutta) which together with 2 other mahals paid in 1532 
a land revenue of Rs. 23,403. Fifty-three mahals ; revenue Rs. 4,18,118 . — See 
also J.A.S., 1870, p. 280. 

12. Sarkar Mahmiidabad, so called after Mahmud Shah, King of Bengal 
(846 A.H.), comprising north-eastorn Nadia, north-eastern Jessoro, and 
western Faridpur. Eighty-eight mahals ; revenuo, Rs. 2,90,256, 

13. SnrkSr Khnlifntibad, comprising sonthorn Jessoro and wostern Bnqir- 
ganj ( Bnckergnngo). The Sarkar is so named after the liaveli porgnnnh 
Khalifntnbiid (or * clearance of Khalifah’ Khan Jahan) near Bngerhnt. Tho 
largest mahnl of this Sarkar was Jcsar (Jessoro) or Rasnlpiir. Thirty-fivo 
mahals; revenue, Us. 135,053. In this Sarkar is also Alaipiir, which Professor 
Blochmnnn surmises to have bnon tho residence of Snlfnn Atnnddiu Ilusain 
^hah, before the latter liocamo King of Bengal. 



tlie country. The first person who presided over the sovereignty 

14. Sarkar Fathabiid, so called after Path Shah, King of Bengal'(886 A.H.) 
comprising a small portion of Jessore, a large part of Faridpnr, northern 
Baqirganj, a portion of Dhaka district, the island of Dakhin Shalihazpnr, 
and Sondip, at the month of the Megna. The town of Faridpur lies in the 
liaveli pergana of Fathabiid. 31 mahals; revenue Rs. 1,99,239. 

15. Sarkar Bakin or Bogin, sonth-east of the preceding, oomprised 
portions of Baqirganj and Dhaka districts. Four mahals; revenne'Rs. 1,78,766. 

Sarkars South of the Ganges and West of the Bhagirati (Sughli.) 

16. Sarkar Udner, or Tandah, comprising the greater portion of 
Murshidabad district, with portion of Birbhnm. Fifty- two mahalsj revenue 
Bs. 6,01,985. Snlaiman §hah Kararani, the last bnt one of the Afghan Kings 
of Bengal, moved the seat of Government to Tandah from Ganr in 1564 A.C., 
that is, 11 years before the rnin of the latter. — (Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. II, 
p. 180n.) 

17. Sarkar Sharlfabad, south of the preceding, comprising remaining por- 
tions of Birbhnm, and a large portion of Burdwan districts, including the 
town of Bnrdwan. Twenty-six mahalsj revenue -Bs. 5,62,218. 

18. Sarkar Snlaimanabiid, so oalled after Snlaiman Shah, King of Bengal, 
comprising a few southern parganas in the modem districts of Nadia, Bnrdwan 
and the whole north of Hnghli district. Pandnah on the E. I. B. belonged 
to this Sarkar. The chief town of the Sarkar called Snlaimiinabad (after- 
wards changed to Salimabad) was on the left bank of the Damudar, sonth- 
east of the town of Burdwan. Thirty-one mahals ; revenue Es. 4,40,749. 

19. Sarkar Madaran, extended in a semicircle from Nngor in western Bir- 
bkair., over Raniganj along the Damudar to above Bnrdwan, and from there 
over Klinnd Ghosh, Jahauabad, Chandrakona (western Hnghli district) 
to Mandalghat nt the month of the Rupnorain river. Sixteen mahals ; revenue 
Bs. 2,35,085. 

The above 19 Sarkars which mnde up Bengal Proper in 1582, paid a revenue on 
khatsa lands (crown lands) inclusive of a few duties on salt, hats, and fisheries, 
of Bs. 6,3,37,052. According to Grant the value of jagir lands was fixed nt 
Rs. 4,348,892, so that in 1582 A.O. and from before it, Bs. 10,685,944 was the 
total revenue of Bengal. — (See J.A.S , 1873, p. 219). This was levied from 
rynts in specie, as the equivalent of the sixth share of the entire produce of 
the land, claimed by the sovereign ns his share. — (See Ain-i-Akbari). pp. 55 and 
63, Yol. 2. This rent-roll remained in force during the reign of Jahangir. Under 
Sjifih Jnhnn, the boundaries of Bengal were extended on the south- west, Medni- 
pur and Hijli havingbeen annexed to Bengal, and in the east and north-east by 
conquests in Tipperah and Koch Hnjo ; and when Prince Shuja was made 
Governor of Bengal he made about 1658 A.C., a new rent-roll which shewed 
34 Sarkars and 1,350 mahals, and a total revenue, in khalsa and jagir lands, of 
Bs. 1,31,15,907. — (See J.A.S., 1873, p. 219). Shnja's rent-roll remained in 
force till 1722 A.C., an addition having been made after the re-conquest of 
Chittagong, and conquest of Assam and Koch Behar in Aurangzeb’s time. In 

7 
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of tiro country of Bengal ' waR Rajah Bliogirnt; 1 of tiro Klrntri tribe 
For ii long poriod bo held tbo sovereignty of Bengal. At length be 
went to Dollii'ahd was killed with Darjudhan 2 * * * * * in tlie wars of the 
Mahabliarat; His poriod of rulo was 250 years. After this, 
23 persons amongst his doscondnnts, one after another, ruled for a 
poriod of nearly 2,200 years. 8 After that, the sovereignty passed 

that year, Nawab Jafnr Khiin (Murshid Qnli Khan) prepared liis ‘ Knmil 
Jama’ Tumarl’ or ‘ perfect rent-roll, ’ in which Bengal was divided into 34 
Barkers, forming 13 cliaTclahs, and subdivided into 1 ,000 perganns, with a revenue 
of Ha. 1,42,88,180. After tho rulo of Nawab Jafar Khan, Abicab revenue 
(imposts as foes, &o.), appearod in tbo books. In tho timo of Shnja Klinn, Nawab 
Jafar’s successor,, tlio Abwnbn . (sco Bloobmnnn’s Contributions and Grant’s 
report), amounted to Its. 21,72,952, and thoy rapidly increased under Nnwabs 
Ali Vnrdi'Khan and Kasim Khnn. so that when the E.I. Company in 1705 
noqnired the Dewani from Emporor Sbnh A Inin, tho net-amount of all revenue 
collected in Bbngnl Proper was (see Grant’s roport) Ks. 2,50,24,223. 

* I respectfully differ, however, from Professor Blochmnnn’s conclusions on 
ono point. Ha would seem to snggest that the above extent of territory with 
tho .above Revenue, ns gathered from Todar Mai’s ront-roll prepared in 1682 
nnd also.from the Ain-i-Akbari, Iqbalntimah, Padshahnamah and Alamgimamah, 
fniglit bp .taken to represent the territorial and fiscnl strength of the Musalman 
Bengal kingdom of ' pre-Mughal times. — (J.A.S , 1873, p. 214). This inference 
is vitiated, in .view of the fact that the Mnsalman Bengal kingdom in pre-Mnghal 
times inoluded'for the most pnrt tbo whole of north Behnr, nnd, under several 
Mnsalman Bengal rulers, also south Behnr os far westward as Snrknrs 
Munglier aud Behar, besides Orissa. This consideration would indicate that 
the territorial and finanoial strength of tho Mnsalman BengaPkingdom in 
pre-Mughal times was greater 'than what is arrived at in Professor Blooh- 
mann’s conclusions. .. In the .Ain-i-Akbari, . Orissa, is included in the §ubah 
of Bengal, Orissa .consisting of 6 .Snrknrs. Thus, the . Bubah of Bengal is 
■described as consisting of 24 Sarkars (that is, including 6 Sarkars of Orissa), 
•iiiid 787 mahals, and the revenue is stated to be Rs. 1,49,61,482-15-7. — (See 
A>v, Vol. II, p. 129).’ Mutamad Khan who was attached to Emperor 
Jahangir’s Court, in his aooount of the. seventh. year of Jaliangir-s reign, states 
that- the revenue of Bengal was one Kror and fifty lake in rupees. — (Vide 
'iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, p, 60). . . 

1 Rajah Bhagirath or Bhagdat, son of Narak, had his Capital at the city 

of" Pragjatespur (identified with the modern Ganhati), is desoribed in the 

Mahabliarat as espousing the cause of Darjudhan, and as being slain by the 

victorious Arjufa.- Acoordingto 'the Ain-i-Akbari, p. 144, Vol. 2, Bhagirat or 

Bliagdnt'had twenty-three Buooessors in’ his dynasty. 

. -2-Aocording to the Ain, p. 147,-Jarjudhan. • 

•* 8 .This is the period during whiclihis dynasty ruled. In the Ain, p. 144/ 

.2418 years. 



from his family to Noj Gourifth,* who belonged to tho Kyestli 
tribe, and for 250 8 yeai's lie and his oight descendants , ruled. 
The fortune of sovereignty passed from his family also to Adisur, 8 
who was also a Kyestli, and eleven persons, including himself and 
his descendants, ascending tho throne, ruled for 714 .years over tho 
Kingdom of Bengal. And afterwards tho soveroignty.passing from 
his f amity to Bliupal Kycsth, tho latter with his descendants, 
forming ton pei'sons, ruled over this kingdom for a period of ■ 698 
years. When their fortune decayed, Sukli Sen Kycsth with his 
descendants, numbering sevon persons, ruled over the Kingdom of 
Bengal (Bangiilali) for 160 1 * * 4 * yeni’s. And those Bixty-ono persons 
rnled absolutely over this kingdom for a period of 4,240- B years. 
And when the period of thoir fortune was over, their fortune 
ended. Sukh Sen, 6 of tho Boido caste, became ruler, and after 
ruling for throe years over this kingdom, died. Aftor this, 
Bnllal Son, who built tho fort of Gaur, occupied tho throne 
of sovereignty for fifty years, and died. After this, Lakhman 
Sen for seven yoars, after him Madhii Son for ten years, after 
him Kaisu Son for fifteen yoars, aftor him Sada Sen for 
eighteen yenrs, and after him Nauj 7 8 for three years ruled. When 
the turns of these wore over, Rajah Lakhman ia, 8 son of Lakhman, 
sat ou tho throne. At that time, tho seat of government of tho 
Rais of Bengal was Nadiah, 9 and this Nadiah is a well-known 
city, and a seat of Hindu learning. At present, though compared 
with tho past, it is dilapidated and in ruin, still it is famous for its 
learning. The aBtrologors of that place, who were known over the 
world for their proficiency iu astrology and soothsayings, unitedly 

1 In tlie Ain, p. 145, “ Bhoj Gnuriali.” 

* In tho Ain, p. 145, “ 620 yoars,” 

8 In tho Ain, “ Adsnr.” 

* In tho Ain, p, 146, " 106 yoars." 

8 In tho Ain, “ 45 44” years. ■ ■ 

6 In tho Ain, “ Stikh Sin.” IIo is nut desoribod as a Boido. 

7 In tho Ain, “ Nnugah.” 

8 In Forishta " Lakhmanah ” ; in Tnbnqat-i-Nnjiri " Laklmmniah. ” 

8 In Tabnqat-i-Nu?iri, " Naadiali ” or 11 now- isle.” According .to ourrent 
legonds, it was founded in 1063 A.O. by Lakhman Sen, son of Bullnl Son, wlio 
resided partly at Gaur, and principally nt Bikrampnr, in Dacoa district. 
Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilii in 694 A.H. or 1198 A.C. stormed the fort of 
Nadiah, and conquered Bengal with oightoon troopers — a sad commentary on 
tho feebleness of the Hindu Rajah 1 - - . . . • , . 



'at' tlidtimo of delivery, informed Lnhhmania’s mother, llrnt at this 
'hour, ah unlucky child would bo born, who would bring nbont 
bad luck and misforfcuno, and that if it be born after two hours, it 
would succoed to tho throne. This heroine ordered that both her 
legs should bo bound together, and sho should be suspended wiili 
her head downwards ; and after two hours she came down; and the 
child was brought forth at tho auspicious moment, but its mother 
'died. ' Rajah Lakhmaniii for oighty years occupied the throne. 
In justice, lie had no equal, and in liberality ho had no match. 1 
It is said : thrtt his gifts amounted to no loss than one hundred 
thbusand. Towards® the end of his life, when the perfection of the 
■period of liis sovereignty approached decay, the astrologers of 
that place said’ to Rajah Lakhmnuia: “From our knowledge of 
astrology, wo have come to know, that shortly j r our sovereignty 
wouldcome to : ah end; and that your religion would cease to bo 
current in ‘ this kingdom. ’■ Rai Lakhmania, not regarding this 
prediction as : truthfal, piit the cotton of neglect and ignorance in 
his ear, but. many 1 of the elite of that city secretly .moved away to 
different places. 1 And'tliis prediction was fnlfilled by the invasion 
6f ! Malik lkh'tiaju-d-dm‘ Muhammad BaHitiar Khilji, as will bo 

soon related' hei-eaf ter. 1 : ' ' ; 

*i't '.<■> .:»■ i. 1 -o — — 1 


AN" ACCOUNT OF THE ' DOMINATION OF CERTAIN 
J ;. HINDU RAIS OYER THE KINGDOM OF BENGAL, 
1 11 ‘AND OF THE CAUSE OF THE INTRODUCTION OF 
IDOL- WORSHIP IN-HINDUSTAN. 

" Be it’not hidden that, 1 in ancient times, the Rais of the Kingdom 
of Bengal (Bangalab) were powerful, and of high rank and 
dignity, and did not owe allegiance to thoMaharSj ah of Hindu- 
stan, who ruled over the throne at Delhi.' For^ instance,. Sura j, 8 


1 This account is repeated in several Mnsalnian histories, 'suclraB Tabaqat- 
i-Naisri, Ferishta^AIn-i-Akbari. The Tabaqat,- p. 151, being the nearest-con- 
temporary record, may be Bpeolally referred to,- especially ns its author, 
Minhaju : s-Siraj, shortly after, in 641 A.H. visited Lakhnanti.' One lak 'coiorie 
is meant. 1 1 *. . - 

' 2 Minhajn-s ; Siraj in the Tabaqat, pp. 150 and 15,1, pays a high enlogiam to 
this Rajah,' and extols his virtues and liberality, and ‘winds up 'by saying: 
“ May God lessen his, panishment in the, next world! ” '."Verily, Minhiij was 
himself liberal in his views! - - .. .... 

1 8-In Ferishta (Per. text), Vol. I, p. 121, Balidaj,' father of'Sdraj, is described 
as descended from Noah. It is worthy of note,' that in thedisfcriot of Monghyr, 
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who was a powerful Rajah, subjugated the Kingdom of Dakhin 
(Dakin). At that time, his deputies commenced grasping and 
usurping ; and in the Kingdom of Hindustan, idol-worship dates 
from his time. It is said that, in the beginning, Hind, having seen 
and heard from his father Ham, son of Noah (peace bo on him! ) 
devoted himself to the worship of God ; and that his children also, 
in the same maimer, worshipped God, until, in the time of Rai 
JMaliaraj , 1 a person coming from Persia perverted tho people of 
Hindustan to sun-worship. I flluxoii of time, somo became star- 
worshippers, and others fire-worshippers. In tho time of Rai 
Suraj, a Brahmin, coming from tho mountains of Jharkand, 8 
entered his scrvico, and taught tho Hindus idol-worship, and 
preached that everyono preparing a gold or silver or stone imago 
of his father and grandfather, should devote himself to its wor- 
ship ; and this practice became more common than other practices; 
And at tho present day in tho religious practice of Hindus, the 
worship of idols, and of the sun, and of firo is very common. Somo 
say that fire-worship was introduced by Ibrahim Zardasht 3 in 


on tho southern bank of tho Gauges, nonr Maulanngnr, thoro is a town culled 
" Surajgnrh, ” or " fort of Suraj." Might not this plnco havo boon tho birthplaco 
or scat of government of Rajah Siirnj in tho text ? Tho locality is ono which 
would facilitate his excursion into tho Dnkliin through tlio defiles of tlio 
Vindhya rango, of which tho text speaks. 

1 This is apparently n mistake in tho toxt for " JRai Bnlidnj, ” who is men- 
tioned in Fcrislita as tho father of Rai Suraj, and ns a descendant of Noah. 

8 \Vo meet with tho name of "Jharkand” in tlio “ Akbnrnamnh ” ; it was 
tho Musalman appollation of " Chutia Nagpur” just as Blinrkund was tho 
Musaluuin appellation of "Sonthal Parganua." 

Tho Aryans must have fallon very low in tlio scale of spiritualism, 
to havo nooded lessons in roligion from a preceptor hailing from Chutia Nagpur, 
who was apparently a Dravidian or Sontbali Brahman. 

This impriugomont of " spiritual light " from tho defiles of Chntia Nagpur 
tract, in the time of Rajiih Suraj, strengthens my snrmiso that Surajgnrh, 
which is not far from Chutia Nagpur, was the borne or residence of Rajah 
Suraj. It may also be noted that the Southalcso worship images of their 
ancestors, which worship is reforrod to in tho text. 

8 Zaidnsht or Zarfcasht or |Zardahnsht is the name of a person desoended 
from Manuchahar, and a'disoiplo of Tythagorai. Daring the reign of Emperor 
Gashtasp of Persia ho claimod to bo n prophet, and iotroducod fire-worship. 
Tho Magians regard him as a prophet, and say that liis name was Ibrahim, 
and consider his book the Zend (or Zendavarta), ns a revealed book. So is 
supposed to have boon the Zoroaster of tho Greeks. 
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tlie lime'of. Grisktasp, 1 Emperor of Persia, arid spread to Kabul 
and Sistau -.and throughout the empire of Persia, and .that, in 
.process of time, the kingdoni of Bengal became subject to the Pais 
of Hindustan, arid the' Eais of Beiigal paid revenue arid sundry 
tributes. After this, Shangaldip, 2 emerging from the environs 
of Koch, 3 became victorious over Kidar, and fourided the city of 
Gaur, and made it the seat of govermrient, and. for a period ruled 
over the Kingdom of Bengal and the -whole empire of - Hindustan. 
When Shangaldip collected four thousand elephants, one lak 
cavalry, and four laks of infantry, the breeze of insolence wafted 
iu the recesses of his brain, . and he ceased to pay tribute to the 
Emperors of Persia, 4 as was hitherto the pi’actice with the 'Rais of 
Hindustan. -And when Afrasiab 5 deputed some' one to' demand 
the tribute, he rebuked and insulted' hiin. Afrasiab' flow into 
rage, and despatched his General, Piran-visab, with fifty thousand 

•” 1 GashtaBD or Keghtab was the Darins Hystaspus of the Greeks, and 
belonged to the Kainian dynasty! bis son, Isfandiar, waB the Xerxes of the 
Greeks, and his grandson, Baliman, was the Artaxorxes Longimanns of the 
Greeks. (See Namah-i-Ehusruan, p, 69). 

r 3 in Ferishta, Shangaldip is called “ Shangal,"” and so in the text.in 
another place. In Ferishta (Persian text), Vol. 2, p. 233, the following 
account of Shangaldip or Shangal appears : “ Shangal, towards . the close 
.of the reign of Bajah Kednr Brahman, emerging from the" environs of Kooh 
(Koch Belinr) won a victory over Kednr, and fonnded the City of Laklinanti, 
.which is.otherwise known ns Gaur. Sliangnl mobilized a-force of four thousand 
elephants, one lak cavalry, and five lak infantry, and stopped paying tributeto 
Afrasiab, the King of Turan or Tartary- or Scythia. Becoming enragod, 
Afrasiab deputed his genoralissimo, PIran-YlBab, witb fifty thousand cavnlty, 
to chastise Shangal.” The rest of tho account of Ferishta' tallies with that 
in tho text. 

. 3 Knch Behnr used to be known in early days as the tract of' the "Koch 
tribe ” or simply as “ Koob.” 

- * “ Iran ” or Persia bore in tho text is ovidoutly a mistake for “ Turan ” or 
Tartary or Scythia, of which Afrasiub waB monarch'. - This indicates tho 
subjection of India (like Persia) to tho Scythia'ns at a remote period. 

• . 3 Afrasiab (conqueror of Persia) was an ancient king of Turan or Tartary 
or Scythia. IIo was a Mongol by -birth. He conquered Persia,' killed Nnznr 
with his own hand, and reigned there for nbont twelve years, about sovon 
centuries before tho Christian Orn, but was subsequently driven boyond tho 
pxus by it famons chief called Znlzar. Afrasiab ’ again ovorran Porsia, 
but was at last defeated and slniu in Arzibijiiu by Zulznv and his celebrated son, 
Jtustnm, tho Porsinu Hercules. , Afriisiiyab appears, however, to have boon a 
family surnamo, like tho Pliaraoabs, the Ptolcmys, tho Censors. 
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Mongols, thirsty for blood. In tlio mountains of Kooh, near the 
limits of Ghoraghnt, in Bengal, an engagement took place ; for 
two days and nights the fighting continued. Although the Mon- 
gols displayed deeds of bravery, and pal to the sword fifty thousand 
of the enemy, yet owing to the overwhelming numbers of the 
Indian army, they could effect nothing. The Mongols also lost 
eighteen thousand of their 111110501*8, and on the third day, 
seeing symptoms of dofent on tho forehead of their condition, 
they* retreated. And ns tho Indian army was victorious, and 
the Mongol’s country was distant, the Mongols gave np fighting, 
and retiring into the mountains, secured a strong place, where they 
entrenched themselves, and sent to Afriisiab an account narrating 
the stale of things. At tlmt time, Afrasiab was in the town of 
Gnngdor.li. which is situate midway between Khata and China, 
and is distant a month’s journey on the other Ride from Khanba. 
ligli. 1 On the simple receipt, of the account, and being apprised 
of the state of things, he marched swiftly to the aid of the Mongols, 
with one lak chosen cavalry. And at a time, when Shnngnl, 
summoning together the Rais of the surrounding countries, was 
pressing the siege hard against Plran, and was about to pnt nil to 
tbe sword, lie ( Afriisiab) attacked liim on the way. The Hindus, 
on the first onslaught, losing heart and feeling paralysed, dispersed, 
liko tho constellation of the bear. Piran, relieved from the 
anxiety of the siege, paid his obeisance to Afrasiab. Afriisiab 
throw down on the soil of annihilation as many of the Hindu 
army as ho could. And Shnngnl with tho remnants being 
vanquished, retreated to the town of Lakbnanti, and owing to 
the pursuit of Afrasiab, could not prolong his stay at Lnkhnauti 
more than a day, and took refuge in the hills of Tirliut. And 
tlib Mongols, ravaging the Kingdom of Bengal, spared no trace 
of fertility*. And when Afrasiab planned an expedition towards the 
hills of Tirhut, Shangnl begged forgiveness for his misbehaviour 
through wise envoys, and presented himself before Afrasiab with 
a sword and a winding-sheet, and prayed for leave to go to the 
country of Turfra. Afrasiab, being plensed, bestowed the Kingdom 
of Bengal and the whole empire of Hindustan on Shangal’s son, 
and carried Shangal in his company, and in the battle of Hama- 

1 The capital of China used to he called in those days " Khanbaligh," or 
“ City of the Great Khnn.” 
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warnn Shnngftl wnn killed nt tlio lmnds of Rustam. 1 And' in tlio 
reign of Rajah .Taiclmnd, 5 owing lo whoso neglect, decay lmd over- 
taken soveral provinces of Hindfistfm, and for years Hindustan 
did not sco its normal stale, rain was visible over the whole empire 
of India. At that time, certain Rajahs of Bengal, finding an oppor- 
tunity, and grasping nt domination, became independent. And 
when Ffir (Porns), 8 who was a relation of fho Rajah of Kn may fin,* 
oinorgcd, ho first subjugated the province of Kumiiyfm, and then 
capturing in battle Rajah Dnblfi, brother of .Tnichand, who had 
founded JDohli,* subjugated Kanfij, mid after Ibis lie marched with 
his forco towards Bengal, and brought it to his subjection, up to 
tbecouGncs of thosen. And this Porus is be, who was killed nt the 

1 Rnstnm, tlio Persian Iloronlos. Uo wns a succosarnl general nndor tho 
first kings of tlio Katanian dynasty, in their wars of dofonco against tho in- 
cursions into Persia of tho Tnrauinn or Scythian tnonarchs. For n graphic 
account of tlioso stirring warfnros between tlio Scythians or Turanians or 
Mongolians and Traninns or Porsians, boo “ Shahnamnh " of FirdnnsT, tho 
Homer of tho East. It is worthy of note that Firdansi, in his immortal Persian 
opio, gives also tho namo of an Indian princo as Rhnngnl, in connection with 
tho advonturos of Bnhrnm Gnur, a Porsian inonnroh of tho Sassanian dynasty, 
who roignod in. tho middlo of tlio fanrth contury. Porlinps, this Inter Rhnngal 
was n dosaondant.of tho original Shangnl taken captive by Afrasiab, tho 
Soytliinn monarch, in this oonnootion, ' it may also bo noted for grasping 
chronological relations referred to in tho text, that thoro woro the following 
four dynasties of old Persian kings : (1) Poshdadinns, inclnding tho Knimhrns, 
tho Jnmshids, and the Fariduns ; (2) tho Kninniims, founded by Kaiknbad 
about 600 B.C., including Khnsrau or ICai Khnsnni. Bnhmnn, and Darnh or 
Darins-&c. (3) Ashkanins, inolnding Hormnz, &o., &c. (4) tho Sassaninns, 
founded . in 202 A.O. by Ardislier Babcgan, inclnding Bahrain Gaur and 
Nanshirvan, &o. (See Namni-IQnisrunn. n short Persian History of Persia 
by Mirza Mnlinmmad). 

■ 8 At the time when Sultan Mniznddin Mnhammhd Snm. alias ShahSli- 
ndin Ghori. made inonrsions into Hindustan, Rajah Jaiolmnd Rnthor ruled 
at Kananj and Benares, and Rajah Pethanra Tonwar rnled at Delhi. Tabagat, 

p. 120. 

8 But it mast bo noted that there is in the text (probably owing to mistake of 
the copyist of. the original manuscript text) a confusion in the sequence of 
events related. 

• * In the neighbourhood of the Panjab, Alexander gave battle to the Hindu 
prince, Porns, who had advahoed from Kananj,' and pat him to rout. 

8 Abul Fazl in the Ain says: “ A part of the northern monntnins of the 
Snbah of Delhi is called Kumnyun. Here are mines of gold, silver, lead, 
iron,' copper, and borax. Here are also fonud the mask-deer and the Kulds cow 
and silkworms” Ain-i-Ahbari, Vol. 2, p. 280, 



hands or Alexander. After (hip, Rujiili Madiw Ralhor, 1 * * * * * * 8 like whom 
1 here had been few such powerful Ilnjahs in IlinduRfnn, marching 
with his forces, conquered the Kingdom of Lnkhnnuti, and allotted 
it to his nephews, and after introducing perfect methods of govern- 
ment, returned to Kannnj with immense booty. And, in efflux of 
time, the Rnjnhs of Bengal again nsserting independence, continncd 
to rule peacefully.* 

Inasmuch ns the object of the author is to chronicle the history 
of the ^Insalmnn sovereigns, therefore, not busying himself 'with 
the details of the affairs of the Hindu Rais, he reins back tho 
graceful steed of the black pen of writing from striding this valley, 
and gives it permission to canter fowniils relating and reciting the 
details of the history of the Jfuhntnmndnn rulers nnd sovereigns. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE BEGINNING OF THE ILLUMI- 
NATION OF THE DARKNESS OF BENGAL BY THE 
RAYS OF THE WORLD -ILLUMINATING SUN OF 
THE RELIGION OF MUHAMMAD (PEACE BE ON 
HIM!) BY THE ADVENT OF MALIK IKHTIARU- 
D-DIN MUHAMMAD BAKHTIAR KHILJI, AND OF 
HIS SUBJUGATION OF THAT KINGDOM 


1 In FcriRlitn, " Ilnmdco Rntlior." 

* Most of these legends nml traditions regarding Bengal nnd Indin of 

pre-Moslem times linvo been borrowed by onr nutlior from Forisbtn. For the 

most part, they consist of a lingo ninss of mythological Actions, to extract a 

few grains of sober historical trntb wherefrom, I most leavo to motto 
competent bnnds. Yot it is worthy of noto (as onr author's narrativo indicates) 

that India and Bengal in very early times had political connection of some 
sort with Scythia nnd (through tho latter ) with Persia. It is probable that 

cthuologienlly, thoso Scythian inenrsions rosnltod to a groat extent 'in an 
admixture of Scythian and Aryan rneeB in India,- which admixture, was 
further complicated by tho subsequent Dravidiati incursions from thfe ’south'.' 

8 ' ■ 
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• , , CHAPTER I. 

A DESCRIPTION OP THE RULE OP THE MUSALMAN 
RULERS WHO RULED OVER THIS KINGDOM OP 
BENGAL, AS VICEROYS OF THE EMPERORS OF 
DELHI. 1 

Bo it not hidden from tlio enlightened hearts of those who 
enquiro into tlio histories of Musalman sovereigns aud rulers, 
that the commencement of tlio effulgence of the sun of the 
Muhammadan faith in the Kingdom of Bengal, dates from the 
period of the roign of Sultan Qutlra-d-din Aibnk, 8 Emperor of 

1 This period extended from 1198 A.O. to 1338 A.O. 

8 This is not quite nccurato. Eongal was conquered by BnkhtiSr Khili-al- 
Ghazl ( Tabaqat'i-Nafiri , p. 14G), in 694 A.H. or 1198 A.C. (for tho discussion 
of tho date, see Tabaqat, p. 160, and Blochmann’s contribution to history of 
Bengal), whilst Emporor Shahnbuddin Gliori alias Mnizuddin Muhammad 
Sam was yet alivo, and whilst QnJ.buddin Aibnk ruled nt Delhi, ns tho 
latter's Indian Viceroy, that is, only 7 years nftor tho Mnsalmnn occupation 
of Delhi, which took place in 687 A.H. or 1191 A.C. (Tabaqat, pp. 
139, 140 and 128). Ho was called “ Aibak,” beoauBO his littlo fingor was 
feeble or paralyzed (Tabaqat, p. 138), whilst according to another account, 
“ Aibak ” signified tho " brilliant chiof." His nnmo is preserved in 
his Capital by tho Qnfb mosque nnd by tho Qn(b Minar, though these were 
orected to commomorato other more or loss forgotton worthies. Bakhtiar 
Kh ilji in the first instanco conqucrod Bongal on his own initiative, thongh he 
acknowledged the nominal suzerainty of Shahnbuddin and subsequently 
of Qntbuddin, when the latter mounted the throne of Delhi (Tabaqat, p.. 140). 

. That this was so, appears from the oiroumstance that in the list of Maluks 
‘and Sultans under ghahabuddin alias Muizn-d-din contained in Tabaqat 
(pp. 146 and 137), Bakhtiar is assigned a co-ordinate position with Qntbuddin. 
In this connection, it is worth noting that owing to a popular and common 
fallacy, these early pre -Mughal Moslem rulers of India have been described 
as ‘ Pathan rulers of India,’ As pointed out by Major Kaverty in his trans- 
lation of Tabaqnt-i-Na?iri, neither the Ghoris, nor their slaves, “ the Slave- 
kings' of Delhi,” nor the Tughluks, nor the Khiljis were Afghans or 
* Fathans,’ but that they were all Turkish tribes. (See also Tabaqa t-i-Nasiri, 
p. 160, where the expression “ Turhan " or ‘ Turks ’ is constantly employed, 
with reference to the first Musalman conquerors of Behor and Bengal). 
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Delhi. And iho origin of tho title “Aibak” is that his littlo fingor 
was feeble ; hence ho was called * Aibak. ’ When Sultan Qatbu- 
d-din in 590 A.I2. wrested by force tho fort of Kol from tho 
Hindus, and captured one thousand horses and an immonso 
booly, the news spread that Suhuu Mni'zn-d-din Muhammad Sam, 
also called Sultan Sbnhabu-d-din. had planned expeditions for 
the conquests of Knnuj and Banums. Sult.au Qutbu-d-din 
marched forward from Kol to receive him, presented to him tho 
booty of Ivol with other valuables, and becoming recipient of a 
special Khila’t, formed tho vanguard of tho imperial forces, nnd 
marched ahead. And engaging in battlo with tho forces of the 
ltajah of Bamlras, he routed them, and at longtli, slaying on tho 
battle-field ltajah .Taichand, the ltajah of Banums, ho became vic- 
torious. Suit. An Shahabu-d-diu, marching with a forco from tho 
rear, moved tip nnd entered the city of Banaras, nnd pillaging 
the whole of that tract up to tho confines of Bengal, carried off 
as booty incalculable treasures nnd jewels. Tho Sultan thou re- 
turned to Ghnzui. And the Kingdom of Bongnl ns an adjunct 
of tho Empire of Dolhi, was left in tho hands of Qutbu-d-din. 
Suh.au Qutbu-d-din entrusted to Malik Ikhtinru-d-din Muham- 
mad Bnkljtiar Khilji llio Viccroyalty of tho Provinces of Behnr 
aud Lakhnnati. 1 Muhammad Bakhtiur, who was ono of tho 

According to the * Mnf>nlik-nl-Mtnrmlik,' says Mnjor Itaverty in nn article in 
A.S..T. for 1875, No. 1, p. 37, "tho Khali nro n tribo of Tnrke which in Former 
times settled in Garmsir, between Sijiatnn nnd tho region of Hind. They nro 
in nppcaranco and dress tiko Turks, nnd observo tho customs of that racoi 
and all speak the Turkish laugungo." Tho Khnljs or Kliiljis Imro boon by 
several writers erroneously confoundod with tho Afghan tribo of " Ghnlzis ’’ 
or “ Gbiljis.” The first Afghan or ‘ Patlmn ’ who sat on tho throno of Dolhi- 
wns SolJ.Sn Bnlilnl of tho Lodi tribo, tbo thirtieth MuBalmnn rnlor of Indin, 
counting from Qatbuddin Aibnk, 

t It is worthy of noto that in llio times or Bakhtifir Khilil nnd his immo. 
dinto suocossors, South Behnr was included in tho Bougnl or Lakhnant, 
Viceroyalty. South Bolmr was soparnlod from tho Bongal Vicoroynlty in 
032 If. by Emperor Altnmsh who placed it under a distiuct governor, named ’ 
Alauddin Jnni. On withdrawal of tho Emporor, Bolmr was again annexed 
by tho Bongal ruler, Ghinsuddiu (soo Talaqat-i-Nafiri, p. 163). It continnod 
to bo a part of tho Bongul Kingdom till 1320, whon Emperor Gliiasuddin 
Tuglilak again separated it. Bolmr bolongod to tho Bharql Kingdom of 
Jaunpnr from 1307 A.O. ; again under Ibrnhim, Bahadur Khan, son of 
Governor Darya Khan, assumed indopondonco in Bohar, with tho title of 
fih iih Mohammad, and about 1408 A.C. or about 903 A.H. South Bohar 



chiofa 6f Ghor l mid Gnrmsii*, was n brave man, well-built and 
very strong.* In the beginning, be was in the service of Saltan 
Bbnbubu-d-din Gliori at Ghazni. Ho was allowed a small 
allowance, as neither lio was externally prepossessing, nor was his 
appearance grand. Becoming despondent, Muhammad BaWjtiar 
came to Hindnsfan in the company of the Snllan, stayed behind, 
aud did not oven then got into the good graces of the Ministers 
of Hindustan. Departing thence, ho wont to BnrdSwon* to 
Anghal Beg who was the ruler over the Doab country, and there 
gaining in eminence, he advanced himself to llio exalted office of ' 
generalissimo. And the tract of Kambalab 4 and Befall was 
given to him ns a jiigir. Prom thcro ho went in the service of 
Malik Hassama-d-din 6 to the Subnb of Andh (Ondo). Subduing 

again bccamo morn or less subject to the Mnsnlman Kings of Gaur, Ilnsnin 
S!>5»i and Nnjrat Shah. Under llio early Mnghnl Emperors, Bolinr was again , 
formed into n distinct Subnli, but under llio later Moghul b, it again 
became incorporated along with Orissa in the great Bengal Yiceroyalty. 
North Bchnr appears to hnvo boon generally included in the Mnsnlman 
Kingdom of Bengal (seo Tari&h-i*Firus Shahi, pp. 451 and 5SG). 

1 Abut Fazl places ‘Ghor’ to tlio north of Kandahar, nud ‘ Garmsir * to tbo 
wost of Kandahar. In ‘GnrmBir* lay tho city of Ferozkoli, tlio capital of tho 
Ghorlan Suljans. 

* TabaqaH-Nasiri, (Pers. text, p. 140) which is tho nearest contemporary 
account, desoribos Bakhtiar Khiljl as “ active, ngilo, brave, bold, learned nnd 
intelligent.” It says tbnt ho went to Ghazni to seek scrvico under Suit an . 
Mniznddin, but owing to his slender appcaranco was rejected by tbo Sbltin’s 
War Minister. Disappointed, Baklitiar camo to Delhi, where also ho was 
rejected by tho War Minister (Dowan-i-'Arz). 

8 In. Tabaqat-i>Na;iri p. 147, which is tho most reliable accoant, ‘ Badaon.’ 
Xhe Tabaqat mentions tho name of tho feudatory of Badaon to bo Sipatalar , 
Hazbarn-d-din Hasan Arnab. 

4 Major Baverty identifies Bakhtiar Khilii’s ja air lands with tho parganahs ■ 
of ‘Bhagwat and Bhoili,’ south of Bonoras, and east of Chunnrgarb. Professor 
Blochmann considers this identification satisfactory. (See Baverty’s transla- > 
tion of Tabaqat-i-Nafiri and Biochmann's contr. to history and Geography, 
of Bengalj. 

* This . account does not accord striotly with what is contained in the' . 
Tabaqat-i-Nssiri, (Pers. text, p. 147 J, the nearest contemporary account for 
the period. In Tabaqat, it Is stated that after being rejected by War Ministers 
both at Ghazni and at Delhi, owing to his Blonder appearance, Bakhtiar 
Khilji proceeded to Badaon, presented himself before its - feudal -baron, . 
general Hazbarn-d-din Hassan Arnab, who allotted him a fixed pay, that, 
thence Bakhtiar proceeded to Ondh .and. presented himself before its feudal. 



Hint, province, ho advanced himself further in rank rind dignity. 
When the fnmo of his bravery and liberality, and llio reputation of 
his heroism and gallantry, spread over the coniines of Hindustan, 
Sub un Qutbu-d-din who, not yet ascending tho throno of Delhi, 
was still at Labor, sent to him valuable Ivhihi’t, and summoned 
him to his presence, and granting to him anillumiuntedFarmnuof 
Chicfship over tlio province of Dollar, deputed him there. And 
Muhammad Bakhtiur inarching quickly to that side, spared no 
measure of slaughter and pillagu. It is said that in Belifir thcro 
was a Hindu Library which fell info the hands of Mnhammnd 
Uukhf ifir. The latter enquired from the Brahmins ns to the reason 
for the collection of the hooks. The Brahmins replied that the 
whole town formed a college, and that in the Hindi langnnge a 
college was called Beliur, and that hence that town was so called. 
After this, when Muhammad Bnjchtiar being victorious* returned 
to the service of the Suli.au, he became more renowned and 
enviable limn other servants. And bis milk was advanced so 
much, that the juice of envy set nflowing amongst Sultiin Qnlbu- 
d-din’s other ofliccrs, who burned in the fire of envy and slmme, and 
combined to expel and destroy him, so much so, that one day in 
the presence of the Sultiin, in regard to his strength and prowess, 
they said unanimously that Mulmmmnd Bakhtiur, owing to exuber- 
ance of strength, wnnled to fight with nn elephant. The Sultan 
wondering questioned him. Muhammad Bnkhtiiir did not disavow 
fill's false boastfulness, though ho knew that the object of tho 
associates of the king was fo destroy him. In short, ono day when 
all the people, the clilc as well ns the goneral public, assembled in 

baron, Malik Hnssaniuddin Ughnlbak, who conferred on him fiefs of Snhlnt 
and Snlili (identified with Blmgwnt and Bhooli), and finding him bravo and 
hold scut him (apparently on reconnoitcring expeditions) townrds Munir near 
I’u t tin, and Belmr town. In these rcconnoitoring expeditions for ono or two 
years, Baklitinr gathered n largo booty, when tho Delhi Yicoroy (Qntbuddin) 
recognized tardily Bnkhtinr’s merits. It would thus nppenr that but for 
Bakhtiur’a own tenacity, tho stupidity of tho War ministers of Ghnznin and 
Delhi would linvo robbed tho Indo-Moslom Kmpiro of a vnluahlo recruit, and 
perhaps postponed Judo finitely its rapid expansion towards Beliar and Bongal ! 

1 In Tnbnqnt-i-Nnjiri, pp. 147 and 148 it is slntcd that Bakhtinr presented 
liitnsolf before tlio gato of tho fort of Bolinr with two hundred liorso-girtlis 
and armours covered with fur-cloth and stormed the fort, nnd 

that Baklitinr had with him at tho timo two wise brothers, named Nizamnd- 
din nnd Samsamuddin (of Fargliaiia). 
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Darbar, a white rogue elephant was brought to the White Castle^ 
(Qasr-i-Sufed). Muhammad Bakhtiar tying up the loin of his 
garment on the waist, came out to the field, struck the. elephant’s 
trunk with a mace, when the elephant ran away roaring. All the 
spectators, . including those assembled,' and the ■ envious, raising 
shouts of applause to the sky, were confounded. The Sultan 
bestowing on Malik Muhammad Bakhtiar special Khila’t and 
many gifts, ordered the nobles to bestow on him presents, so that 
all the nobles gave, him numerous largesses. . Muhammad Bakhtiar, 
in the same assembly, adding his own quota to all the largesses,, 
distributed the same amougst . those present. In short, at this 
time, the Viceroyalty of the Kingdoms of Behar and Lakhna uti 
was bestowed on him; and with peace of mind, having gained 
his object, he proceeded to the metropolis of Delhi. That year 1 ■ 
Malik Bakhtiar, bringing to subjugation the Subah of Behar, en- 
gaged in introducing administrative arrangements, and the second 
year coming to the Kingdom of Bengal, he planted military out- - 
posts in every place, and set out for the town of Nadiah, which at 
that time was the Capital of the Rajahs of Bengal. The Rajah of 
that place, whose name was Lakhmania, and who had reigned for • 
eighty years over that Kingdom, was at the time taking his food.* 

1 The second year after his conquest of Behar, Bakhtiar Khiljl set ont for 
Bengal, stormed Nadia, and conquered Bengal. Therefore, the conquest of 
Behar took place in 592 A.H. or 1196 A.C. 

The text ie not strictly in accord with the account given in the Tabaqat-i- 
Na$iri which is the moat reliable and the ne arest contemporary acconnt for 
the period. Whilst in the service of the feudatory of Oudh (Tabaqat, Pers. 
text, p. 147), Bakhtiar reconnoitered Behar for one or two years, and carried off 
much plunder. Qnfh-u-din, the Delhi Viceroy, then called Bakhtiar to Lahore 
tardily recognized his merits, and landed him with presents. Bakhtiar re- ' 
turned to Behar, and conquered it, nnd carrying off again' a large booty, ' 
presented himself to Qaf.b-u-dln at Delhi, where he had to undergo a gladia- 
torial ordeal at the Whito Castle (Qnsr-i-Sufed of Delhi), and then receiving 
presents from Qutb-u-dtn, returned to Behar, and the second year after his 
conquest of Behar, he invaded and conqnored Bengal, storming and sacking 
Nadin, and establishing himself at tho village or inouza of Lakhnauti ( Tabaqat - 
i-Nafiri, p. 151). This would indicate that Lakhnnuti was founded by him, 
and was distinct from Gaur, though possibly close to it. 

* Tho Tabaqat (Pers. text-, p. 161) states that tho Bajnh (Lakhmania) was 
then sitting in his inner apartments, with liis food sot before him in • gold and 
silver platoB, when the sudden inrush of Bakhtiar Khiljl with eighteen troopers, 
struck torror, and tho Rajah ran out bare-foot by a baok-door, and fled to 
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Suddenly, Muhnnimnd Bnkhliar, with eighteen horsemen, made 
tin onslaught, so (lint before the llajiih was aware, Baklifciur burst 
inside the jmlnce, and unsheathing from the scabbard his sword that 
lightened and thundered, engnged in fighting, and put tho harvest 
of ihclifcoftnftny to his thundering and flashing sword. Itnjnli 
Lnlchmanin getting confounded by the tumult of this affair, left be- 
hind all his treasures and servants and soldiers, and slipped out 
hare-foot by a back-door, and embarking on a boat, fled towards 
Kiimrupd Muhammad Bnthtiar sweeping llio town with the broom 
of devastation, completely demolished it, and making nnew tho city 
of Laklnmnti, which from ancient times was the scat of Gov- 
ernment of Bengal, his own metropolis, ho ruled over Bengal 
•peacefully, introduced (lie fChutlnli , and minted coin in tho 
name of Sultuti Qutbn-d-din, and strove to put in practice 
the ordinances of tho Muhnmmadnn religion . 8 Prom that 

Snnknnl and Bang, Ins treasures, harem, staves and servants and women and 
elephants all falling into Hnkhtiar’s hands. 

1 Some copies of the Tnbnqnt-i-Nn«iri have * Salami’ and nlso • Snnknnnt.’ 
Tnbaqnt-i-Akbnri tins *' Jngnnnnth." 

According toother and more reliatiJe nccounts, the RAjnli lied from Nndinli 
to Uikrnmpur, south-east of Dacca. I think therefore “ -Jaj j c,li£ 
in tho printed text of tho Tnhaqnt-i-Kn;iri is a copyist's mistake for 
“ Joj meaning the Rajah's " Bcugnl Residence” which was nt 

Itikrninpur from before. 

Knmrud (or Knmriip) an well as Snnknnl and Dnng is mentioned in tho 
TnhiiqntfPcrs. text, p. ICO), in conucclion with tho provious flight from Nndinli 
of Brnlnnnns and Snlms wlio hearing of llnkhtmr’fl prowess nnd of liis con- 
quest of Hehnr, anticipated Bnkhtiar’s invasion of Bengal, nnd lmd advised 
tho Rajah to shift with all his troops nnd people from Nndinli to his rcsidonco 
in Knst Bengal (at Bikrampnr). Tho astrologers had nlso propnred tho Rajah 
for Bakhllar’s conquest. But tho Rajah was dear to nil ndvicc, whilst tho 
Rmhmntis nnd Snlins had fled. It is opposed to llio probablitios of tho case 
that tho subsequent defeat of tho Rajnh by oiglitoon troopers of Boklitiar was 
brought nhout by any fonl piny or strntngem from ono side or tlio other; 
beoauso tho Rajah was n good, noblo and gonorons princo, nnd the idol of his 
poople, and oven tho Musalman historian (nntlior of tho Tnbaqat-i-Nnsiri) 
pays him n glowing tribnto. (Soo Talaqat, p. 149). 

8 Muhammad Bnkhtiiir IdiiljT was not ft military marauder or n religions 
fanatic. Ho was, no doubt, a chnmpion of Islam, but nt the same time 
combined in liimsolf all tho qnnlitios of a great gonoral and a wise statesman. 
Wo rend in tho Tnbnqnt-i-Nasiri (Pors. text, p. 151), that both in Belmr and 
Bengal, just after thoir conquest, ho established Mosques, Collogos, Khanqahs 



•date 1 tho Kingdom of Bengal becamo subject;: to tbo Emper- 
ors of Delhi; Malik Ikhtmrml-din • Muhammad Bn kb ti Sr was 
tho first Muhammadan ruler of Bengal. In the year 599 
A.H. when Sultan Qatbn-d-dln after conquest of tho fort 
of Kalinjar, 3 proceeded to tho town . of Malmbali® which is 
below Kalpi* and conquorod it, Malik Muhammad Bakhtiar 
going from Bolmr to wait on him, met tho Sultan, at the time, 
when the latter was proceeding from Maliubah towards Baduun. 5 
Ho presented jewelleries and divers valuables of Bengal 
and a largo amount in cash. And for a time remaining in 
tho company of the Sultan, ho took permission to return, and 
' came back to Bengal, and for a period ruling over Bengal he 
•engaged in demolishing the temples and in building mosqnes. 
After this, he planned an expedition towards the Kingdoms 
of Khata 6 and Tibbat, with a forco of ten or twelve thousand 
select cavalry, 7 through tho passes of tho north-eastern monn- 

or Charitable establishments consisting of Students’ Hostels and travellers’ 
Guest-houses, founded cities, and established military outposts at strate- 
gic points, and introduced tho coinage of money (Bee Tabaqat, pp. 151 and 
149). He laid down embankments, constructed roads and bridges con- 
necting his northern military ontposts nt Dcokot and his southern military 
outpost nt Laknor (perhaps Nngor in Birbhnm) with his newly-founded 
capital at Lakhnanti. 

1 t.c., 594 A.H. or 1198 A.C. This subordination (daring Bakhtiar. Khilii and 
at least two of his immediate successors) was nominal, ns Bakhtiar conquered 
Bengal and Behar on his own account, though he outwardly acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Delhi. . . 

8 A town and a celebrated hill-fort in Banda district. ; , 

8 In the text ‘ Mabmn,’ which is evidently a mistake of the copyist. 
Mahaba is a town about 15 mileB from Lucknow city. . » . 

4 A town in Jalaun distriot, North-Western Provinces, on the right bank of 
the Jamna. 

6 On the banks of the river Sot, North-Western Provinces, first conquered 
by Sayad Sabar Hasud Ghazi, nephew of Sulfan Mahmud of Ghazni, in 1028 
:A.O., and re-conquered by Qutbu-d-din in 1196 A.C. 

* In Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p 152, “ Tibbet and Turkistan.” 

1 One oan easily imagine what an immense Musalmau. army Bakhtiar 
Khilji must have subsequently poured into Bengal from the Upper Western 
Provinces, to have ennbled him to detach 10,000 cavalry for an expedition into 
• Tibbat, without weakening his garrison in the newly conquered Provinces of 

. Bengal and Behar, especially as we read in the Tabaqat (p. 157), that at the 
same time he sent a detachment under Muhammad Shiran to invade Jajna- 
. gar (Orissa). Those who are given to amazement at the . present nnraerical 



Inins r»f Bengal. Guided by one nf flip Chiefs of Koch, nrunod 
*Ali Midi, who had been converted to Mnhnuunadan fnith by 
Muhammad Bnkhtiiir, lie reached townrds those mountains. 
*Ali Mich led Bnkhtiar's forces to a country, the town whereof 
is called Abardlmn.* nnd nlso Bnrahmangndi. It is said that 
(his (own was founded by Emperor Gnr§husp. # Facing that 
(own, flows a river called Namakd?, 5 which in its depth nnd 
breadth, is (hrice ns much ns (he river Ganges. Sinco that river 
wns (umtil(ous, broad, nnd deep, nnd fordnblo with difficulty, 
marching nlong (ho banks of the river for (on days,* ho ronclicd 
a place where existed a large bridge* mndo of stone, nnd extending 
over twenty-nine arches, creeled by the nncionts. It is snid that 
Emperor Gnrshusp, nt the ( ime of invnding Hindustan, constructed 
(hat bridge, and came to tho country of Knmvup. In short, 

strength of Mtisnlmnn population in Dcngnt, nml nro nt pains to ovolvo theo- 
ries to noronnt for it, might ns well henr in mind theso elementary fncts of 
history. 

I In Tnbnqnl-i-NYi'iri p. 152 " Mnrdhan-Koto " nnd " Bnrdhnn-Koto ; " in 
Itiiilanni, p. 58, Vol. I, 11 Brahman.” Tho mins of * Dnrdhnn-Koto ’ lio north 
of Bogrn close to Gohindgnnjc, on tho Knrfttyn river, not far from Ghornghat, 
mal this is the plnco meant according to Professor Bloohmnnn. 

S A King of Tur:in or Turfcistan or Tartary or Scythia j bnt in Kamnh- 
i'Khutrunn, p. 7, lie is described ns tho Inst sovereign of tho Pcsltdailian 
dynasty of Perain. In Fori slit a it is stated tlint when Gnrshnsp mndo on 
incursion into Ilindnstitn from Tnrkistin, ho founded tho city of Bnrdhan.” 

8 In Tnbaqat-i-Najiri p. 102, ‘ Bngmati’ nnd ‘ Bftkmndi ’ ; in Bndnoni, 
p. OS, Vol. I, 11 Brnlimnnputr ” nnd “ Brahmkndi.” Tho river roforred to 
lms been identified by Professor Bloohmnnn to bo tho Knrntyn, which formed 
for n long timo tho boundary between ancient Muhammadan Bengal and 
Kntnriip. 

* This ten days’ march extended northward along tho hanks of tho Karatya 
nnd tho Tcestn, which latter boforo 1781 flowed wost of the Karatya, joined tho 
Atrni, nnd foil into tho Pndmn, and of nli BongnI rivors oxtondod furthostinto 
Tibbat. This maroli then was along tho frontior botwcon anoiont Mnsalman 
Bengal nnd tho territory of tho RSjnh of Kfunriip. BaMitiar’s Tibbatan 
expedition must hnvo commenced in tho lnttor part of 005 A.H. (1209 A.O.) 
or beginning of GOO A. II. (1210 A.O.) 

* This bridge must lmro boon in tho neighbourhood of Dnrzholing (or Dar- 
jeeling) which in tlioso daysnppoars to have boon tho boundary separating tho 
Mcclios from tho lull-tribos. Tho author of tho Tabaqiit-i-Nasiri (Pors. text-, 
p. 152), in this connection montionB tho following throo tribos ns fchon inhabit- 
ingNorthorn Bengal, via., (1) Koch, (2) Mceb, nnd (8) Thnro j ride nlso Dalton’s 
Elhnologv of Bengal. 

9 



Muhammad Bakhtiar sending across Ids forces by tiint bridgo, and 
posting two commandants for its .protection, planned to advanco. 
Tho Rajab of Kfimmp, dissuading 1dm from an advanco, said that 
if bo (Muhammad Bak]]tiui’) would postpone his march to Tibbat 
that year, and next year collecting an adequate force would 
advance towards it in full strength *' I too would bo the pioneer 
of tho Moslem force, and would tighten up tho waist of self-sacri- 
fice.” Muhammad Baklitiar absolutely unheeding this advice, 
advanced, and after sixtoon days, 1 ronched the country of Tibbat. 
The battlo commenced with an attack on a fort which had been 
built by king Garshasp, and was very strong. Many of tho 
Moslem force tasted tho lotion of death, and nothing •was gained. 
And from tho peoploof that place who had been taken prisoners, it 
was ascertained that at a distance of five farsang from that fort, 
was a largo and populous city. 2 * Fifty thousand Mongolian 
cavalry thirsty for blood and archers wero assembled in that city. 
Every day in tho market of that city, nearly a thousand or five 
hundred Mongolian horses sold, and wero sent thence to Lakhnantl: 8 
And they said “ you have an impracticable schemo in your head 
with this small force." Muhammad Bakhtiar, becoming apprised 
of this state of affairs, became ashamed of his plan, and, without 
attaining liis 'end, retreated. And since the inhabitants of those 
environs, sotting fire to the fodder and food-grains, bad removed 
•their chattels to tho ambuscades of the rocks, at the time of this 
retreat, 4 * * * for fifteen days, the soldiers did not see a handful of 
food-grains, nor did the cattle see one bushel of fodder. 

1 In the Talmqnt-i-Na?iri (Pors. text, p. 153), this march is thus related : 
“After leaving a Turkish officer and a Khilji officer with a large body of troops 

to guard the bridge Mnlmmmad Bakhtiar Khilii with his.army for fifteen 

days marched across high hills and low defiles, and on the sixteenth day (from 
his. march from the bridge) descended into the open plain of Tibbat, and 

passed many populous villages, and after some eight hours’ hard fighting, 

entrenohed himself in a fort there." 

* The Tabnqat-i-Nasiri names the oily Kurmbatan. Baldjtiar Khilji’s march 
from tho bridge was northward for sixteen days. 

s Tho fair at Nik-mnrdan, 40 miles north-west of Dinajpur, attracts 
overy yeav a large number of hill-ponies, whioh go thehce to other places in 
Bengal and elsewhere. 

* In 16 days BakhfiSr Khilji retreated from the hills of Tibbat into the plains 
.Kiunrup, According to Hlajor Raverty, from the hills of Darjeeling, Baldjtiar 

Khilji had advanced through Sikkim into Tibbat towards tho Sangpa, 


Neither human beings saw any bread except the circular disc 
of the sun. 

Nor did the cattle see any fodder except the rainbow ! - * •• ? 

, * » • > 
. . From excessive hunger the soldiers devoured flesh of horses 

and horses preferring death to life placed their necks- under their 
dagger's. In short, in this straitened condition, they reached the 
bridge. Since those two commandants quarrelling with .each other 
had deserted their posts at the head of the bridge, the people of 
that country had destroyed the bridge. At the sight of this des- 
truction, the heart of the high and the low suddenly broke, like 
the Chinese cup. Muhammad Bakhtiar engulphed in the sea of 
confusion and perplexity, despaired of every resource. . After 
much striving, he got news that in the neighbourhood there was a 
very large temple , 1 * * and that idols of gold and silver were placed 
thei’e in great pomp. It is said that there was an idol in the 
temple which weighed a thousand maunds. In short, Muhammad 
Bakhtiar with his force took refuge in this temple, and was busy 
improvising means for crossing the river. The Rajah of Kam- 
rup 8 had ordered all his troops and subjects of that country 
to commit depredations. The people of that country, sending out 
force after force, engaged in besieging the temple, and from 
all sides posting in the ground bamboo-made lances, and tying 
one to the other, turned them into the shape of walls. Muhammad 
Balditiar saw that all chance of escape was slipping out of his 
hands, and that the knife was reaching the bone, so at once with 
his force issuing out of the temple and making a sortie, he broke 
through the stockade of bamboos, and cutting through his way, 
rescued himself from the hard-pressed siege. The infidels of that 
country pursued him to the banks of the river, and stretched their 
hands to plunder and slaughter, so that some by the sharpness of 
the sword and othei’S by the inundation of water, were engulphed 
in the sea of destruction. The Musalman soldiers on reaching the 
river-banks .stood perplexed. Suddenly, one of the soldiers 
plunged with his horse iuto the river, and went about, one arrow- 
shot, when another soldier seeing this, plunged similarly into the. 
river. As the river had a sandy bed, with a little movement, all 

1 Very likely, the temple of Mahumani in Kamrup district. 

. 8 It would appear that the Kajah of Kamriip who had offered his services- 

to Bakhtiar Khilii. in the end turned out treacherous. 
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were drowned. Only Muhammad Bnhhtifiv with one thousand 
cavalry (and according to another account, with threo hundred 
cavalry) succeeded in crossing over; 1 the rest met with a watery 
grave. After Muhammad Bahhtiar had crossed safely over the 
tumultous river with a small force, from excessive rage and 
humiliation, in that the females and the children of the slanghtered 
and llio drowned from alleys and terraces abused and cursed him, 
ho got an attack of consumption, and reaching Deokot 8 died. 
And according to other accounts, ‘Ali Mardan Khilji, who was one 
of his officers, during that illness, slow Bakhtiar, and raised tho 
standard of sovereignty over tho kingdom of Laklinauti. The 
period of Malik Ikhtiaru-d-din Muhammad Bakhtiar’s rule over 
Bengal was twelve years. When Muhammad Bakhtiar passed 3 

1 For a discussion of tho routo of BakhtiSr Kinlji's expedition into Tibbat, 
and of his retreat therefrom, seo Ravorty’B notes in liis translation of Tabaqat- 
i-Nn?irj, and Blochmnnn’a Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal, 
J.A.S. for 1875, No. 3, Part I, p. 283. 

Tnbaqat-i-Nn?iri (Pors. printed text, p. 156) states that Bakhtiar Khilji 
successfully swam across tho river with only one hundred troopers, whilst nil 
tho rest of his army were drowned. 

3 Deokot or Damdnmah, near Gangarnmpur, south of Dinajpnr, was tho 
northern Musalman Military outpost in tho time of Bakhtiar Khilji, who 
had set out for Tibbat cither from Deokot or Lukhnauti. 

8 Ali Mardan assassinated Makainmad Bakhtiar Khilji in 606 A.H. 
(1210 A.C.) at Deokot. This date is arrived at if Bengal was conquered in 
594 A.H. or 1198 A.C. by Bakhtiar Khilji, ns the best ncconuts wonld indicate, 
and also if he reigned for 12 years over Bengal. Professor Blochmann men- 
tions 602 A.H. as the date of Baklitiar’s assassination, but he accepts 594 
A.H. as tbe date of the Bengal conquest— which involves chronological 
contradiction. 

Mr. Thomas in his " Initial Coinage of Bengal” states that Ali Mardan 
assumed independence under the title of Alauddin when Qutbuddin Aibak 
died in Lahore in 607 A.H. Thus allowing 8 months for Malik Azuddin’s 
rule, Bakhtiar Khilji appears to have been assassinated about the middle 
of 606 A.H. — the date previously tn rived at by me. 

In Badaoni, it is stated that Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji returned ■ to 
Deokot from Tibbat with only some three hundred troopers, the 
rest of his expeditionary force having perished, and fell ill from vexation, 
and was attacked with liectio fever, aud used to say “no doubt Sultan 
Muhammad Muizuddin has met with an accident, that fortune lias gone so 
against me.” And when he became weak from illness, Ali Mtirdan, one 
of Muhammad Baklitiar's principal officers, arrived at Deokot, and find- 
ing him bed-ridden, pnllcd down the sheet from his face, and despatched 



from the rnle of this transitory world into the clornal world,' 
Bialik 1 ‘Azu-d-diu Kliilji succeeded to the rnle over Bengal. 
Eight months had not passed, when ‘All Mardan JChilji slow him. 

RULE OF *ALI MARGIN KBlLJl IN" BENGAL. 

After tho assassination of ‘Asz-nd-din, his assnssin, ‘All Mnvdan 
Khilji became ruler of Bengal, styled himself Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, 

him with one blow of a dagger. Tho nbovc account is rendered thns by 
tlic Tnb.'Ujftl.i.Nifiri, the nearest contemporary account, (Pers. text, 1 p. 
15GJ : — When Bnfchtiir Kliiif with about one hundred troopers only made 
good his escape ncross the river, 'Ali Mich with his relatives rondored good 
services, and conducted BnkhtiSr Khilii towards Dcokot. Oil arrival at 
Dcokot, from excessive humiliation Bnkhtiar fell ill and shut himself up, 
nnd did not ride out in tho streets, for whenover lie did so, widows and 
orphans of tho soldiers and officers that hnd fallen, used to enrso and nbnso 
him from tlio terraces nnd the streets. Bnkhtiar wonld say “ Some mishap 
must liaro befallen Snlfnn Mniznddin, for the tide of fortune to haro 
thus turned against me.” And it was a fact, for at that timo Sulj.nu Muiz- 
nddin bad fallen at the hands of nn assassin (a Glmkknr). From oxccssivo 
humiliation, Mnliammnd Bnhljlmr Khilii fell ill nnd wns confined to his 
bed, nnd at length died. And according to another neconnt, one of his officers 
‘AIT Mnrdiin 'Kliilji who wns bold nnd feroeions, nnd held tlic fief of Deokot, 
on hearing the news of Bnklitiar’s illness, enmo to Dcokot, found him lying 
in bed, throw aside the sheet from his face, nnd slew him." 

1 His nnmc was Mnlik ‘ Azuddiu Mnlmmmad Shiran Kliilji (Tabaqnt- 
i-Na«iri, Pers. text p. 157). Tlio following account of him is summarised 
from Tnbnqat, tho nenrest contemporary account: “Mnlmmmad Shiran 
nnd Alimad (ran woro two brothers, both being Khili noblemen, and in tbo 
service of Bnkhtiar. When Bakhtiiir led his expedition towards Tibbat, lio 
sent tho abovo two brothers with an army towards Laklinnnti and Jnjnagar 
(Orissa). When tlicso heard tho news of Bakli tiar’s assassination, they rotnrned 
to Deokot, nnd after performing fnnornl coromonios, proceeded towards 
Xnrkoti (not identified, bat must havo Inin not far from Dcokot) which was 
hold in fief by ‘ Ali MnrdSn Kliilji. They captured the latter, and placed him 
in charge of tho Kotwni (the police commissioner) of that place, named Baba 
Kotwnl Ispalinui, and rotnrnod to Dcokot. Muhammad Shiran wns an 
onergotio man ondowod with noblo qualities. At tbo conquest of Nudenh, 
lio had I’onderod good servico by capturing elephants. As he was head of the 
Khilii oligarchy, all tho Kliilji nobles acknowledged him ns tlieir obief nnd 
paid homago to him. In tho meantime, Ali Mnrdan Kliilji made good hia 
escape, proceeded to Delhi, and persuaded Saltiiu Qutbuddin to depute from 
Oudh Qaimaz Rumi to Lakhnauti, iu order to put down the Khilii oligarohy 
in Bengal. Hussamuddin Iwaz who hold the fief of Knnktori (Kangor, near 
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and introduced tho Khutbah and the coin in his own name. 1 Tlio 
breeze ot insolence and vanity blew into tbe recesses of bis brain, 
and he commenced oppressions and innovations. Two years he 
continued to rule, at length when the Imperial aiuny from Delhi 
arrived, all the Ehiljis making a common cause with the Imperial 
army avenged the murder of ‘Azu-d-din. After this, the rule 
of this kingdom passed to Ghiasu-d-din Khilji. 

RULE OF QSIiSU-D-DlN KHILJI IN BENGAL. 

Ghiasu-d-din Khilji 2 succeeded to the rule of Bengal. In that 
year 607 A.H., Sultan Qutbu-d-din, whilst playing at polo at 

Deokot) from Bakhtiar Klillji, went all end to receive. Qaimaz Rumi, and 
in the latter’s company proceeded to Deokot, and on the initiative o'- 
Qaimaz, received the fief of Deokot. When Qnitnnz was returning from 
Deokot, Muhammad Shiran nnd other Khilji nobles colleoted together, and 
attempted to ro-tako Deokot. Qaimaz came back, fought with tbe Khilji 
nobility aud Muhammad Shiran, who being defeated, dispersed, quarrelled 
amongst themselves near Makidah {Masidah, a perganah sontli-east ofDoo- 
kot) and Mantosh (Santosb, a perganah south-east of Deokot), nnd 
Muhammad Shiran was slain. He lies bnried at Santosh (on the banks of 
the Atrai river). 

l 1 AliMnrdan Kbilii. assassin of Bakhtiar Khil ji 'and Aznddin ‘Ehilji, ruled- 
from G07 A.H. to 609 or 610 A.H. and assumed independence and title of 
Sultan * Alauddtn, on the denth of Quf.bu-d-din Aibak. In Tabnqat-i-N«$iri it' 
is stated that he recited the Khutbah ; but Bndnoni states that ho minted also 
coins in his own name. [I have not yet seen any of his coins. Mr. Thomas 
in liis ' Initial Coinage of Bongal” notices the coins of Abauddin’s successor, 
Gbiasuddin, struck in A.H. 616, sec J.A.S., p. 354, p. 1, Vol. XLII for 1873]. 
It is also stated in Tabaqat-i-Nn?vri (Pors. text, p. 159), that from excoBBtvo 
insolence, he divided the conntry of Iran nnd Turan amongst his ndboronts, 
a nd no ono dared to suggest that those dominions did not pertain to him. 
Ono person complained of poverty to Alauddin, who enquired whonco ho 
camo. On learning ho came from Ispahan, ho ordered liis ministers to 
write ont a doenmont assigning lands in Ispahan to him 1 

It is stated in Tabaqat, that on escape from the custody of the Kotwal 
of Nnrkoti, AH Mardiln went to Suljiin QaS.bu-d-din, and recoived tlio Vice- 
royalty of Lakhnnnti. When ho crossed tho Kosi river, Hussamnddin from 
Deokot received him, condnctcd him to Deokot, whoro Ali Mordan was 
formally installed in power. Ho was cruel and ferocious, killed many Khilji 
nobles, and the native chieftains trembled under him. Tho subjects us 
well as tho soldiers wore in disgust with him. 

* His real name was Hussamnddin Iwaz-bin Al-Husnin. Ho was a 
noble of Khilji and Gnrmsir, and on joining Bnklitiiir Khilji was first np* 
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Lalior, fell from liis horse, nnd tiled, and his son, Aram Shall j 
mounted the throne of Delhi, nnd the Empire fell into decay. 
Ghiusn-d-dln establishing complete!}' his rule over this province, 

pointed to fiof of Knngor, (which lay Botilh-onst of Deokot) nnd next 
promoted to clmrgo of tho important northern military outpost of 
Deokot.. On tho appointment of Alt Mnrdnn Khilii to tho rnlo of Bengal, 
lie advanced to receive tho new Viceroy on tho hanks of tho Kosi river, 
nnd helped in tho hitter’s installation at Deokot. On tho assassination 
by tho Khilji nobles of Ali Mnrdnn, who had since tho death of Emporor 
Qiitbuddiu Aihak assumed independence, Ilnssamuddin was elected 
chief of tho Khilji oligarchy in Bcngnl in 000 or CIO A.H. Seeing tlio 
feebleness of Qtitlmddin’s successor, Aram Shall, irussnmn-d-din assumed 
independence, mndo I.inkhnnnti his cnpital, nnd assumed tho title of 
Sul|:in GhiiiMi-d-din nhont 012 A. II., niul minted coins in liis own nnmo. 
Mr. Thomns in his" Initial Coinage of Bengal” notices several coins of 
Sultan Ghinsu-d-din strnck at Gattr or l.akhnanti hetwoon 014 nnd 020 
A.H. An examination of thosocoins indicates the interesting nnd enrions 
fnct that Ghinsu-d-din had put himself in communication with tho Khnlifn 
of Bnghdnd so far hack ns 020 A. II. (that is, cnrlior than Emporor Altamsh 
of Delhi who obtnined similar honour in 026 A II.) and obtained a 
pontificiil patent, recognizing tho sovereign of Bongnl nmongst tho 
Moslem hierarchy of the world. This circumstance, ns snggestod by 
Mr. Thomas, would nlso indicate that in tlioso dnys there was freer sea 
and ocenn-interconrso between tho MusalmanB along tho Blioros of Bengal 
nnd tho Arabs of tho sea-ports of Basrah and Baghdad, than botweon 
Mnsalranns of more inland places in India and tho Arabs of tho nforesaid sea- 
ports. 

In 022 A.II., Emporor Altnmsh from Delhi invndod Bengal, and on 
Sulj.un Ghiasuddiu paying him tributo, ponco wns conclndod. In 624 A.H. 
Snlf.an Na?iruddln, eldest son of Emporor Altamsh, invndcd Lakhnanti, 
whilst Ghiiisuddln wns engngod nt Knmrup and Bnng (East Bengal), nnd 
fought a bnttlo with Sultan Ghinsuddin, on tho lattor’s return, and 
killed tho latter, and succeeded to tho rnlo over Bongnl in a semi-sovereign 
enpneity, with tlio approval of his father, Emporor Altamsh. It is stated 
that Snl|.5n Ghiusnddla oxtonded nnd consolidated tho Moslem sovereignty 
in Bongal, and extended his empire ovor Jnjtingar (Orissa), Bang (Easfc 
Bengal), Knmrad (or Knmrup, Wostcru Assam), and Tirlmt -(see Tabaqat- 
i-Nnsiri, Pers. text, p. 163.) Minlinjiis-Siraj, Author of Tabaqnt-i-Nn?irI who 
visited Laklinnuti shortly after in 041 A.ll. and appreciated the material 
improvements effected by Gliiii$ndclTn, pays him a high tribnto (Pors. text, 
p. 101), a tribnto which in G27 A II. Emporor Altamsh had nlso paid to the 
memory of this good and great sovereign, by dooroeing that Gliiasnddin 
should in liis grnvo bo styled ns a Sultan. Amongst his pnblio works, 
Tabaqnt-i-Nnsiri mentions that he fonnded the Port of Baskot (Basankot 
.near Ganr), established mosques, and Public Halls, &o. 
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introduced the Kkutbah and tlie coin in his own name,- and to 
some extent arrogating to himself the sovereign power, he rnled 
over this country. And when the throne of Delhi by the accession 
of Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altams|i received eclat in the year 622 
A.H., the latter marched with his forces to Behar, and invaded 
Lakhnauti. Sultan Qhiasn-d-dm not finding strength in himself 
to stand an encounter, presented to the Emperor thirty*eight 
elephants, eighty thousand rupees, together with various 
valuables and other presents, and enlisted himself amongst the 
adherents of the Emperor. Sultan Shamsu-d-dfn Altamsh 
introducing there the Khulbah and the coin in his own name 
and bestowing on his eldest son the title of Sultan Nasiru-d-dim 
and entrusting to him the rule over the kingdom of Lakhnauti, and 
presenting to him the royal umbrella and staff, himself returned 
to the metropolis of Delhi. Sultan Ghiasu-d-dln was just and 
liberal, and tlie period of his rule was twelve years. 

RULE OF SULTAN NASlRU-D-DlN, SON OF SULTAN 

SSAMSU-D-DIN ALTAMSH, EMPEROR OF DELHI. 

Saltan Nasiru-d-din succeeded to the rule of Bengal. After 
the return of Saltan Shamsu-d-din Altamsh towards Delhi, 
Ghiasu-d-dln who had gone towards the kingdom of Kamrup, 
returning, raised the standard of revolt. Sultan Nasiru-d-dm killed 
him after a bloody engagement, and obtaining much booty, sent 
many valuables and presents of this country to many of his 
acquaintances at Delhi, and for three years and some months he 
continued to rule over Bengal. In the year 626 A.H., at Lakhnauti, 
he tnsted the untasty lotion of death. 1 * And Hussamu-d-din Khiljl 3 * S 

l His body was brought to Delhi, and enshrined by the loving father in a 

boautifnl mausoleum (known as the mausoleum of Snlfan Ghazi). about 
throe miles west of the celebrated Qot.b Minar. In tho inscription 
on tlie mausoleum, Nafiruddin is entitled “Emperor of the East," or 
“ Malik-nl-Mnluk-nl-Sharq." Emperor Altamsh so much loved tho memory 
of Ida oldest son (the King of Bengal) that ho bestowed his name 

(t'.e.i Kiijiruddin) on his (Emperor's) younger son who afterwards mounted 

the throne of Delhi, after whom Tabaqat-i-N«?tri is named. 

S In Tubnqat-i-Nnsiri, “ Bailor Malik Khilii.** The correct name appears 
to be Malik Ikhtiarnddin Bnlka, who assumed the title of Doulnt Shall, 
and minted coins. Mr. Thomnsin his "Initial Coinage of Bengal” notices 
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wlio was one o£ the nobles of Md. Bakhfciav succeeded to the pule 
of Bengal. . ,j 

RULE OP ‘ ALIU-D-DIN imtt. 

When Sultan Sliamsu-d-din Altamsh heard the news of the 
death of his beloved son, he observed the necessary ceremonies' 
of mourning, and in the year 627 A. H. for the purpose of quench- 
ing the fire of insurrection which had appeared in Bengal after 
the death of Nasiru-d-din, proceeded to Lakhnauti, and after 
fighting with Malik Hnssamu-d-din Khilji. who raising insurrec- 
tion had brought about complete disorder in the government of 
Bengal, captured him. After weeding out the root of insurrec- 
tion, and quelling the tumult of rebellion, he assigned the rule 
of that kingdom to Izzul-mulk Malik ‘ Alan-d-din Khan. 1 And 
the latter devoting himself to the subjugation and administration 
of the country enforced in this country the Imperial Ehutbali and 
coin. After ruling three years, he was recalled. 

i 

RULE OP SAIFU-D-DlN TURK.* 

After supercession of Izzu-l-mulk ‘Alan-d-din, Saifn-d-din 
Turk received the Royal patent of Viceroyalty of Bengal. He, 

a coin of Donlafc Shah struck in 627 A.H. To pnt down Donlat Shah. Emperor 
Altamsh personally invaded Bengal for the second time in 627 A. H., defeated 
Donlat Shah or Ikhtiaraddin Balka, and entrusted the government of Bengal 
to Alauddin Khan or Ahmddin Jam. ( Tabaqnt-i-Na?iri, Pers. test, p. 174). 

1 In Badoni, “ Malik Alanddin Khafi. ” in Tabaqat-i-Nasiri “Alauddin 
Jani.” After his first invasion of Bengal, in 622 A.H., Snlffin Shamsnddin 
Altamsh separated Behnr from BengHl, which was under Sultan Ghiasnddin, 
and left Alauddin Jani a9 its Governor. On Altamsh’s withdrawal, Snljran 
Ghiasnddin wrested Behar again from Alanddin Jani, and hence the second 
invasion of Bengal by Emperor Altamsh’s son. 

8 The following acoonnt of him is abridged by me from Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, 
the nearest contemporary account (Pers. test, p, 238): — “Malik Saifuddin 
Aibnk Ighantat was a Turk of Khata ; he was a noble Malik, and was 
endowed with escellent qualities. Sultan Nasiruddin Mahmud, King of 
Bengal, (sou of Emperor Altamsh), purchased him, and kept him in bis 
company, first appointing him as Amir-ul-Majlis (Lord Chamberlain) and 
.then conferring on him the fief of Sarsati. Subsequently, for his good 
.services, he was appointed Governor of Behar, and next promoted to the 

10 
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'too, occupied tlio Viceregal throne for three years, when ho died 
of poison. 

RULE OP IZZU-D-DlN TUQB-AN KEAN. 1 
Since the juggling sky at that tixno had thrown the reins of 

Vicoroyalty of Bengal (Lakhnanti), when Alanddin Jnni, tlio Bongal Viceroy, 
was recalled. Ho captnrod several elephants in VHayot-i-Bang (Bast 
Bengal), sont them as presents to tha Delhi Emperor (ghamsuddin Altnmsh) 
and recoived the title of Igliontnt. 

1 ’l'ho following account of him is summarised by mo from Tabaqat-i* 
Nn$iri, the nearest oontoinporary account (Pers. text, p. 242);— Malik Tnghan 
KhSn Turhi was comely in appoaraneo, and noblo in heart. Ho hailed 
from Khata. Ho was liboral and gonorons, endowed with noble qualities ; 
in liberality and generosity, nnd iu conciliating and winning over pooplo, 
he had no matoh in tho army. When tho Sultan (Emperor Altamsh) 
purchased him, ho first became the Royal cup-bearer, next ho was appointed 
Secretary and Keeper of the Imperial Seal (Dawat Dar). He lost tho 
Imperial jewelled ink-pot, and was degraded to tho office of Chashnigir 
(a taster to a prince), nnd after a long time, was appointed Superintendent 
of the Imperial stables (Amir-i-Akhur) ; and after some time, was appointed 
feudatory of Badaon, and next appointed Governor of Bebar, when Lakhnanti 
(Bengal) was conferred on Ighantat Saifaddin Aibak. At length when Saif- 
■addin died, Tnghan Khan was appointed to tho vacant Bengal (Lakhnanti) 
Vioeroyalty, After the death of Snlfan Kfa?iruddin Mnhmiid (son of Emperor 
' Altamsh, and Viceroy of Bengal), between Tnghan Khan nnd the feudatory of 
Lakhnanti named Lakor Aibnk, who enjoyed the title of Anr Khan, ill-feeling 
broke out. Tnghan Khan fought with Lakor Aibak before the fort of 
Basankot, close to Laklmauti, defeated and killed the latter, and subdued 
both wings of Lakhnanti, one being in Rndh on the side of Lakor (probably 
Nagor) and the other being in Barand, on the side of Deokot. At this 
time, Empress Rnziah ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi, and Tughnn 
Khan sent envoys with presents to Delhi, and received in retnrn Imperial 
presents sent in charge of Qazi Jallnluddin. Tughan proceeded from 
Lakhnanti to TirhUt district, and acquired much booty and trensnre. 
When Sul£an Mniznddin Bahram Shah ascended ’the Imperial throne of 
Delhi, Tughau Khan sent the former also presents. When Sulfan Alnoddin 
succeeded Bahram SIj5i>, Bahttuddin Hulls! Sudani invaded Ondh, 
Manikpnr, and Karah and east eyeB on the eastern provinces, nnd so Tnghan 
Khan went to Karah and Manikpnr, (to conciliate Bahnnddin and to turn 
him back), and in Oudh met Minhaju-s-Siraj, (author of Tabaqat-i-H«?iri), 
and with the latter went back to Lakbnauti in 641 A.H. At this time 
the Rajah of Jnjnagar (Orissa) committed depredations in Lakhnanti. 
'Tnghan Khan that year, by way of reprisal, invaded Jnjnagar (Minhojn- 
S-Sirnj accompanying him)’ and reached and stormed -the fort of Baktasan, 



the empiro of Delhi into tho hands of Sultan Razinh,' daughter , 
of Snltiin Shamsu-d-din Aliamsh, during her reign, tho Viceroyalty 

which is on tho Orissn frontier. Fighting ensued, and tho Musnlmana 
were defented. Tnghnn Klitin retnrnod to Lnkhnnnli, sont Slmrfn.I-mnlk 
Aghnri to tho Emperor of Delin', to sook for help. Under Emperor’s order, 
a large nrmy led by Tamnr Khan Qnmrnddin Q.irnn, feudatory of Ondh > 
wns sent to Lakhnniiti, in order to repel nnd chnstiso tho infidels of 
Jnjnngar (Orissa). Tho Ilnjnh of Jnjnngar invaded Lnkhnnuti, owing 
to Musalmnna in the previous expedition having demolished tho Orissa 
fort of Kntasan (or Dnktnsnn). Tho Orissnns first took Lnkor (probably 
Jfngor), and slaughtered a largo body of Mnsatmans including the Command* 
nut of Lakor, named Fnkhrtil Mtilk Knrimnddin, nnd then npproaolicd 
tho gate of Lnkhnnuti, but after fighting rotrented. Then bclwoon 
Tnglinn Khan nnd Tomnr Khan ill-feeling ensued, and they fought ogninBt 
each other, nnd on both sides many woro killed. By tho intercession 
of Mitihnju-s-Sirnj (nnlhor of Tnbnqnl-i-NnKi'riJ pence wns brought about 
between the two, on condition that Lnkhnnuti would bo loft to Tamnr 
Khiii. nnd Toglnu Khan with his treasures nnd olophnnts and effects 
would retire to Delhi. Tnghnn did so (in his company boing Minhnju* 
8-Simj); the Emperor landed him with presents, bestowed on him 
the Governorship of Oudli, whilst Tamnr Khan hold tho Bongnl 
Viceroynlty. On the sumo night, both diod, Tnmnr Khan ut Lnkhuauti, 
nnd Tnghnn in Oudli ! " 

It would nppenr from tho nborc Hint tho invasion of Bongnl by Moghuls 
under Clmugiz Khfin referred to in tho text, is n myth and n mistako for tho 
invnsion of Lnklumnti by tho Uindns of Jiijnngnr (Orissa). Tho miBtnko 
is repented in many histories, but Tnbaqnl’s ncconnt is tho most- reliable; 
ns its author wns nu eye-witness of tho nffair. 

1 Tho daughter of Emporor AUamsli. named Bnzinli, nscondod tho tlirono 
of Dollii in accordance with her father’s wishes in G34 A.H. (1236 A.O.) 
Tho sight of nn unveiled Moslem Empress seated on tho Imperial 
tlirono of Delhi, struck all Indo-MoBlom eyes in tlioso days ns a carious 
phenomenon, nnd honco our author’s expression, “Juggling Bky.” Sho 
reigned for three years from 123G A.C. to 1239 A.C. According to 
Bndnoni, tho Empress wns ondowod with excellent qualities, and was 
bravo, generous nnd intelligent. Sho followed the path of equity and tho 
principles of justico, and sot in order tho aCTnirs which had romainod in eon- 
fusion during tho brief reign of hor stop-brother Sul&5n Kuknuddin Firuz 
Shall. Sho act boforo lior tho pursuit of bonoficouoo ns tho object of hor 
ambition, and mado Nizam ul Jnnnidi, Ohiof Vizior. The Empress came out 
of tho curtain, woro masculine gnrmonts, such ns a tunic and a Kullah, and sat 
on tho throne. According to Tubaqat-i-Nn?iri, slio was put to death by 
tho Hindus. She wns loarnod in tho Qoran, industrious in publio business, 
firm nnd onorgotio in evory crisis. Indeed, Bbo was a great woman and a great 
Qaeon, 
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of iiakhnauti was bestowed on Izzu-d-din TughanKhan. The latter 
devoted liimsfelf to the administration of the country, and for a 
period was successful. When in the year 639 A.H. Sultan 
Alau-d-din.Masud ascended the throne of . Delhi, Tughan Khan sent 
many presents and valuables to the Emperor of Dehli in charge 
of Sharfn-l-Mulk Sanqari, and the Emperor sent to Izzu-d-din 
Tu gh an Khan in charge of Qazi Jalalu-d-dxn, Governor of Ondb, 
a ruby-laid umbrella and a special robe of honour. And in the 
year 642 A.H., thirty thousand Mughal soldiers of Changiz Khan, 
making an incursion into the kingdom of Lakhnauti through 
the passes of the northern mountains, created much confusion. 
Malik Izzu-d-din sent an account of this to Sultan Alan-d-din. 
On hearing of this, the Emperor despatched to Lakhnauti a 
large force under Malik Qurabeg Tamar Khan, who was one of 
the servants of Khwajali Tash, for assisting Tughan Khan. At 
tbe time of engagement, the Mu ghal forces not being able to give 
battle returned to their country, vanquished. In the meantime, on 
certain, occasions between Izzn-d-din Tughan Khan and Malik 
Qurabeg Tamar Khan, dissension set in ; consequently, Sultan 
Alau-d-din, in accordance with the saying “ Two rulers cannot 
rule over one country,” appointed Malik Qurabeg Tamar Khan 
to be ruler of Lakhnauti, and recalled to Dehli Malik Izzu-d-din 
Tu gh an Khan. Tughan Khan ruled for 13 years and some 
months. 

o 

RULE OF MALIK QURABEG TAMAR KHAN. 1 

After supercession of Malik Izzu-d-din Tu gh an Khan, Qurabeg 
Tamar Khan, becoming ruler of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, Bet 

l Malik Qurabeg Tamar Khan or Qamru-d-din Qiran Tamar Khan was 
Governor of Bengal from 642 A.H, to 644 A.H., when lie died. 

An account of his career in Bengal already appears in a previous note 
His provious career may, however, ho noticed here. I summarise it from 
Tabaqat-i-Na?iri (Pors. tost, p. 247), whiob is a contemporary account: — 

*' Mallik Tamar Khan Turk was virtnons and polished in manners, very onor- 
getio and generous and activo and bravo. He had a handsomo nppoarnneo. 
Sultan Shamsu-d-din Altnmsh purchased him for 60,000 ehital, appointed him 
Deputy Superintendent of tlio Royal Stables, whilst Tughan Khan was the 
Chief Superintendent. In the reign of Empress Itaziali, lio became fonda- 
tory of Kaaaaj, and fought in the expedition ugainBt Kahwar and 21 nl wall, 
and rendered good sorviccs. Ho received fief of Karafa, and also did good 
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himself to administrative affairs.. After ruling ton years, ho died. 
And in the reign of Emporor Nusirn-d-diu* Mahmud, son of 
Snltfin Slinnisu-d-din Altarngh in tho year 655 H. the Vi coroyalty 
of Lakhnauti was entrusted to Malik Jnlulu-d-din Khan, 

KULE OF MALIK »T AL ALU-D-DlN KHAN.* 

When Malik Jalalu-d-din Khun succeeded to tho Vicoroyalty 
of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, ho ruled over it for a year moro 
or less, and in the year 656 A. IT. ho was superceded, and Arsalan 
IThan was appointed Viceroy of that province. 

RULE OF ARSALAN KHAN. 8 

When Arsalan KJmn became Viceroy of Lnkhnanti, ho devofc- 
ad himself to administrative matters. Ho assorted somo amount 
of independence. In the year 657 A.H., ho sent two elephants 
and much jowcllery and raro stuffs to Sultan Nasiru-d-din, and 
shortly' after died at Lakhnauti. 

sorvico there. On llio death of Nnsirn-d-din, ho was appointed Goromor of 
Ondli. Whilst at Ondli, ho invaded nil tho eastern tracts inclnding Tirlmt, 
nnd carried off immonso booty, llo was thenco Bent to Lnkhnnuti to help 
Tughan Khan in repelling tho Ooriyn invasion, nnd nftcr that sottlod down 
in Bengal ns its Viceroy. 

1 After him tho Tubaqat-i-Nnjiri is named ; it is a gonoral history of 
India from tho commencement of Musnlman Bulo down to 658 A.H. 
(1260 A.O.) Sulffin Nosirn-d-din sncccodod Sulffin Alan-d-din to tho throno 
of Delhi in 1246 A.O. His Vizier was Gliinsu-d-din Balkan (afterwards Em- 
peror Bnlban). Of tho six years which iutommod botwoon 658 A.H. and 
664 A.H. (tho data of nssnmption of sovereignty by Emporor Balban) there 
is no known historical work. Tho TnriMi Firnz Shall! of Zian-d-din Barni 
.only began from Ghiasu-d-dm Balban’s reign. Emporor Balban reigned from 
1205 to 1287 A.O. 

* 8 Jalalnddin Masud, Malik Jan! Khilji Khan, becamo Governor of 

Bengal in 656 A.IL 

I do hot find any detailed account of him given in tho Tabaqat-i-Najiri. 

* Izzu-d-dTn Balban was Govornor of Bongal in 657 A.Q., in which 
year ho was nttaokod by Taju-d-din Arsalan Khnn Saninr-i-Khwarizmi. who 
was subsequently captured or killod at Lakhnauti by Izza-d-din. Bonce 
Tnjn-d-din Arsalan Klian cannot count amongst Governors of Bengal (see 
Blochmann’s Oontr. to Hist, and Goog. of Bengal, and Tabaqat-i-Nafiri, 
Pors, text, p. 267). 


RULE OF MUHAMMAD TATAR R3J5N. 1 

After the death of Arsalan Khan, bis Ron, Md. Tatar Khan, who 
was illustrious for Ills bravery, liberality, heroism and honesty, 
becoming independent in his rule of Lnkhnanti, did not much 
bond his head in submission to Emperor Nasiru-d-cljn. And after 
a while, ho had tho Khutbah in the kingdom of Lnkbnauti recited 
in his own name, and for somo time ho passed in this wise. And 
when in- the year 664 A.H. tho throne of Delil! received eclat 
from the accession of Sultan Gbiasn-d-din Balban, and the fame 
of high aspiration and steadiness and high ambition of that 
Emperor spread to nil sides, Md. Tatar Khan, using foresight, 
sent sixty-tlirco head of elephants, together with other presents, 
to Dohli. As this was the first year of his accession, Sultan 
Ghiasn-d-din Balban considering this an auspicious augury, illu- 
minated tho City with lamps, and tho nobles, feudatories and the 
principal officers presenting nasar became recipients of gifts. 
And tho envoys of Mohammad Tatar Khan, after being loaded 
with presents, got permission to return. Tatar Khan pleased with 
tho Imperial gifts, submitted and enrolled himself in. tho ranks of 
the Emperor's Omara. Saltan Ghiagu-d-din Balban appointed a 
Turkish slave named Tughral to the Viceroyalty of Lakhnauti.* 

1 Muhammad Arsalan Tatar Khan, son of Arsalan Qian Sanjar, had 
been for Borne timo Governor of Bengal, when tho Emperor- Balban 
ascended the throne (664 A.H.) (Soo Tnrikh Firuz Slialii. by Ziau-d-din 
Barni, Pers. text, pp. 63 and 66.) Ho was' generous, liberal nnd bravo. After a 
few years he wns succeeded .by Tughral, who proclaimed himself king, under 
the title of Sultan Mughisu-d-din. 

* TMb account differs slightly from Professor Bloobmann’s conclusions 
derived from inscriptions and the evidence of coins, as set forth in his Contri- 
butions to the History and Geography of Bengal. Professor Blochmann holds 
that on the death of Muhammad Tatur Khan, which took place shortly .after 
Balban’s- accession, Sher Qian was .appointed Imperial Governor of 
Lakhnauti ; that §her Khan was succeeded in the office by Amin, Khan, 
whoso- Deputy . or Naib wns Tughral. Tughral heard of Balban’s illness* 
attaoked and defeated Amin Khan, and proclaimed himself king of 
Bengal under the title of Salfnn Mughisu-d-din (A.C. 1279).* Balban 
recovered from his illness shortly after, invaded Bengal in person,, defeated 
Tughral, at some place near Sunargaoti, where Danuj Bai was the zemindar 
(Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi. p. 87), and in 681 H. (A.C. 1282) before leaving Bengal 
conferred the throne of Bengal on his (the Emperor Balban’s) son, Bqghra 
Kh an, who assumed the title .of .Sultan Nasiru-d-din. N6jiru*d-dln appears to 
have died in 691 H. (1292 A.O.), that is about five years after the death of his 



RULE OP TUQSRAL, ' STYLED SULTAN MUGHISU-D- 

DlN. 

Tughral became Viceroy of Lakhnauti. In that,, in liberality 
and bravery, conrago and sngncity he wns unequalled, in a short 
time ho brought the kingdom of Lakhnauti to subjection and 
order, and subjugated Knmrup (Western Assam). In the year 
678 A.H. ho marched with his forces from Lakhnauti to Jajnagar, 
and vanquishing the Rajah of that place, obtained many elephants 
and much riches and chattels and stuffs. In that Sultan Ghiasu- 
d-din Balbau had become old, and both of his sons were at Multan 
with large forces engaged in fighting the Mnghals, the kingdom 
of Lakhnauti was lost sight of. In consequence of this circum- 
stance, Tughral failed to despatch elephants and booty to the 
Emporor. And also ns at the time the Emperor was sick at Delhi, 
and had not come out of tho palace for one month, and rumours 
of his death had spread in the Empire, Tu gh ral finding the field 
completely open, sallied out, nnd collecting a large force proclaimed 
himself Saltan Mughisu-d-din. and unfurling on his head the red 
Royal umbrella, had the Khutbah in that country recited after his 
own name. Simultaneously with this event, the Emperor recovered 
henlth, and royal edicts announcing the recovery were .received, 
Tughral, not becoming ashamed of what ho had done, struck the 
hand of disloyalty on tho hem of hostility. When Saltan 
Grhiasu-d-din Balban became aware of this, he despatched Mnlik 
Abtakin who had long hairs, and who had the title of Amin 
Khan and wns Governor of Oudb, appointing him generalissimo 

illnstriona father Emperor Balban. For a fall account of Tughral styled Sul- 
fnn Mughisu-d-din, sea Tabnqat-i-Nn?iri (Pars, text, p. 261), nnd also Tnrikh-i- 
Firuz Shah? (PerB. tost, pp. 81 to 94), by Ziau-d-din Bnrni. Before becoming 
Governor of Bengal, ho held the following offices : Chashnigir (Taster to a 
prince) under Shamsn-d-din Altamsh ; Amir-ul Majlis or Lord Chamberlain 
under Emperor Ruknu-d-din, Superintendent of Elephants, next Superintend- 
ent of Stables nnder Empress Rnziah, feudatory of Tabarhind nnder Sulffin 
Alan-d-din, nest feudatory of Kanauj and Governor of Oudh, and next Vice- 
roy of Bengal. He invaded Jajnagar (Orissa), Ondli and iCamrnp (Western 
Assnm) successfully, nnd then proclaimed his independence. Tughral was 
active and energetio, bold and courageous, liberal nnd generous. It is worthy 
of note that in this connection, the author of Tarikh-i-Firaz ghahi (p. 93), 
for the first time uses expressions like these, “ Iqllm-i-Lnkhnanti,” “ Iqllm-i- 
Sunargaon,” “ Arjah-i-Bangalah,” — indicating that: Tughral had considerably 
extended his Bengal Satrapy. 
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of tho expedition, nnd nlso Viceroy of Lnkhnnuti, together with 
other nobles, such ns Tumnr Jybun SJjninsi, Malik Tnjn-d-din, sou 
of ‘Ali Khan, 1 and Janiutu-d-dln Qandnhiiri, for destroying 
Tnghral. And when Malik Abtakln with n large forco crossed 
tho river Sro, nnd marched towards Lakhnanti, Tughral, too, with 
a largo forco came to encounter him. In that, in bravery and 
generosity, ho wns matchless, some nobles and soldiers deserting 
Amin 3£hiin joined Tnglirnl, so that on the day of engage- 
ment the forco of Amin Ivliiin wns routed. And when Atnln 
Jvhun being vanquished rotrentod to Ondh, tho Rmperor hearing 
of this heentno anxious and porploxcd, ordered that Amin JKlian 
slionld he hanged at tho gale of Oudh, and afterwards appointed 
Mnlik Tnvmini with a large forco for destroying Tughral. And 
Tughral making a hold attack vanquished this forco also, and 
obtained much booty. 

Owing to Btrcngtb of fortune, 

Hint rampant lion, 

Twico routed tho army of the enemy. 

Snltun Ghinsn-d-din, on hoaring this bad nows, became 
dojeoted and anxious, and made kingly efforts, nnd boldly resolved 
to march out himsolf, and ordored that numerous boats slionld be 
kept ready in tbo rivers Jon and Ganges, and lie himself on the 
pretext of a bunting oxoursion wont towards Sanam and Samunah. 
Appointing Malik Sunaj to bo governor of Snmanah, lio took bis 
young boh, Bn gh ra Khun, with a select forco in his own company, 
and passed from Samanah to Doab. Leaving Maliku-l-Umara- 
¥akliru-d-din Kottcal to rule as Vicoroy at Delili in his absence, 
lie crossed tho Ganges, and not heeding that it was the rainy 
season, by forced marches, proceeded towards Lakhnanti. 
Tughral who in this interval had collected his efficient troops, 
inarched in state towards Jajnagar with his treasures and a large 
army, and planned to take it and to encamp there, and subse- 
quently to return to Lakhnanti, when the Emperor would return 
to Dehli. But when the Emperor reached Lakhnnuti, after stay- 
ing there a few days, he despatched General Hassamu-d-dlu 
Vahil'dar Barbag (Secretary of State), who was the grandfather 
of the author of the Tarl hh-i- Fintz ShahJ, to subjugate the 

l In Tarikh-i-Firnz ghnhi, “ Qutlngli Khan gjiamsi,” 
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kingdom of Laklmanti, and the Emperor himself marched towards 
Jnjnagar , 1 to chnstiso Tughral. At the time, when the Emperor 
reached the confines of Sunargnon, Bhiij Rai , 9 who was the Zamin- 
dar of that place, enrolled himself in the ranks of the Imperial 
adherents, and promised that in case Tughral attempted to escape 
across the river , 8 ho would prevent his doing so. But when the 
Emperor swiftly passing from that place marched several stages, 
tho trace of Tughral was lost, and no one could give a clue to his 
whereabouts. Tho Emperor ordered Malik Barbak Baras 4 that 
he should march ahead ten or twelve JTaroh with seven thousand 
chosen cavalry. Although those tried every means of pursuit and 
search, they could obtain no trace of Tughral. One day, Malik 
Muhammad Tirandaz , 6 the ruler of Kool , 6 and his brother, Malik 
Muqaddar, separating themselves from the vanguard force, with 
thirty or fort}' troopers marched ahead. Suddenly, on a field thoy 
carao across some grocers. Arresting these, they mndo enquiries, 
and in order to frighten them, they commenced slaughter by 
breaking the neck of one; then tho others cried out : — “If your object 
is to obtain goods and provisions, whatever we have, you may take; 
but spare our lives.” Malik Muhammad Tirandaz said: “We 
have no concern with your goods and stores: our object is to 
ascertain tho whereabouts of Tughral. If you show the way, your 
lives aud things would bo spared ; otherwise whatever will befal 
you, will be the consequenco of your misconduct.” The grocers 
said : “ We carried food-grains to tho camp of Tughral , 7 and now 

1 Prom tho manner of description given horo, tlio Jnjnagar here referred 
to would socm not to bo in Orissa, bnt somo plnoo in Bast Bengal (probably 
Tipporah). For an oxhaustivo and intorostiug disonssion on “Jnjnagar,” 
soo Bloohmnnn’s " Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal.” 

* In Tnrikh-i-Firuz ShahT. “ Dnnnj Rai," (p. 87). 

8 Probably tho rivor Brahmaputra or Mogna is meant. Sannrgaon is situate 
on the banks of the Br.ihmapntrn, 13 milos S.-B. of Dacca. For a contempo- 
rary and graphic dosoription of Emperor Ghiasa-d-dln Balban’s expedition 
to Bengal, see Tarikh-i-Firuz Shnhi (pp. 85-94 Pers. text,) 

4 In Foriahtn, “ Bnrbnq Bnrias,” in Tarikli-i-Firnz Shah! “ Bnrik Begtarns.” 

6 In Tarikh-i-Firuz Shnhi. ( " Malik Mnhammad Sherandnzj” p. 88). 

6 Koel is a tchsil in Aligarh Distriot. 

1 From the description given, Tughral alias Salmon Mughisn-d-din would 
appear to have pitched his tent at the time on the western banks of tho 
Brahmaputra not very fur from Sunargaon. Or, one might imagine him 
nt this point of timo having shifted his tent further enstward to the 
western bank of tho Megnft, opposite perhaps to the old ferry of Manioknogar 
11 
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we are returning from there. Between you and Tughral, there is 
a distance of half a farsaMt . To-day he is encamping there; to-, 
morrow he will march to Jajnagar.” Malik Muhammad Tirandaz 
sent the grocers with two troopei’S to Malik Barbak Baras, and sent 
word that after ascertaining the truth from the grocers, he should 
march up swiftly, so that Tu gh ral might not march to the 
Vilayet of Jajnagar which is in the kingdom of Bengal, and leagu- 
ing with the people of that part, might not hide himself in a 
jungle. And he himself with troopers went forward, and saw 
the tent of Tughral, and his array resting in false security, and 
his elephants and horses grazing about. Availing himself of the 
opportunity, he rushed with his cavalry towards the camp of 
Tu ghr al. No one opposed their progress, fancying that they 
were officers attached to the army of Tu gh ral. When they 
arrived in front of Tughral’s tent, all of a sudden drawing their 
swords, they killed every one they found iu the Audience-Hall, 
and Bhouted out that the kingdom of Bengal pertained to the 
Empire of Balban. Tu gh ral fancied that the Emperor had him- 
self arrived. Becoming totally confounded, he slipped out in 
great perplexity by the bath-room door, and mounting an un- 
saddled liorse, and not mustering his own adherents, owing to 
great confusion of mind, he intended to plunge into the river near 
the soldiers’ quarters, and then to swim across to Jajnagar. As 
misfortune would have it, owing to the disappearance of Tu gh ral, 
all his officers, soldiers and followers turned towards different 
directions. And Malik Muqaddar, at whose hands the slaughter 
of Tu gh ral had been destined, marched in pursuit of Tu ghr al, 
and encountered him on the river-bank. Then Malik Muqaddar 
shot a shooting arrow at Tu gh ral’s shoulder, dismounted the latter 
from his horse, and himself dismounting from his own horse, sever- 
ed Tu gh ral’s head from the body. Seeing that the followers of 
Tu ghr al were seai’ching for their master, Malik Muqaddar hid 
Tughral’s head in the mud by the river-side, and flung his body 
into the river, and pulling off his own garments, he set himself to 
washing them. At this moment, Tughral’s soldiers arrived, 

across the river, or somewhere close to the modorn Bhoyrab Bazar ferry, 
serionsly planning to cross over on boats from the Dacca side to the Tipperali 
tract (which has been identified here with Jfijimgar), with the old and 
powcrfnl Emperor of Delhi (Gliiasn-d-din BalbanJ shadowing him. This Jnj- 
nagar, therefore, in Bengal, is different from Jajnagar in Orissa, 



shouting out “ Lord of tlio world ! Lord of the world! ” nnd 
r-rntvhril for Tnglirai. Not finding him, they took (0 their heels. 

They idiot ati arrow nt his heart. 1 

Db mounted him from his horse, and cut off his lietid. 

Win n Tttghnil nt tlmt place was killed owing to his in- 
alertness. 

One shout arnfc from every side. 

Tln> adherents of Toghr.il were completely routed, 

From the absence of t heir leader, tm*y were nil cowed down. 

At tin's time Malik llath.uk llara*. 1 arrived, nnd Muqnddnr run- 
ning forward announced flic joyful tidings of the victory. Malik 
H/trh.ik applauding him sent a despatch to the Emperor, announcing 
tin* victory, together with the head of Tngljral. On the following 
day. together with the booty nnd prisoners of Ttt git nil's nrtuy, ho 
proceeded hintr-elf to the Emperor. nnd narrated the story of (he 
victory. And Malik Mubnnitnnd Tiratalur* was promoted to tlio 
first ntnl;, and his brother Malik Muqnddnr* received the title of 
'J’nglinibk«*.Ji Tughral-slnyor "). nnd was raised to the peerage. 
.Sultan Ohiu'-ti.d.din Halhan after this marched Imek to Lakhnnuft, 
and set himself to the work of chastisement. Along both sides of 
(lie road parsing through the market-place of the City, putting up 
scaffolds-, the Emperor hanged such adherents of Tughml as laid 
been taken prisoners, and capturing their women and children, 
wherever found, he hnd them slaughtered nt Laklinnuti, after 
putting them to indescribable tortures’. Till tlmt time, none of 
the Emperors of Dohli bad slaughtered the children and women 
of miscreants. 1 After this, the Emperor bestowed tlio kingdom of 

* Tin re verse*, will) slight variations, lmvo been borrowed vary 
probably from Amir Klumran, the jioct-Intireato of Kuipcror Ghiasn-d-clfn 
Hnlbnn. 

* In Tarikh Kims ghihi (p. SS.) Malik flnrlnk Hektnrs. 

t In Tarikh Firuz ghihi (p. SS) Malik Mniiamnmd Shiranilnr.. 

* From Tarikh Firnz £hnhi (pjt. SS, 00 and 01) Malik Muqqndnr and 
Tughrnl-ktish would scorn to bo two different individuals. 

l> The author of Tarikh Firnz Shi hi remnrks that oa both sides of the 
principal txizunr of Lakliuniiti tlmt wns moro thnn one karoh long, scaffolds 
were set up, nnd men, women nnd children wore hnttgod. Such cruelty, 
sorrowfully remarks Zinu-d-diii Harm', had cover boforo been porpotrntod by 
Musalnmn sovereigns of Dolhi. (See pp. 01-92 Tarikh Firuz ghalii). 



Ijftldnmuii on bin own non, BnjjhbrH I.Ojan,* Riving him nt the 
Bftino lime llio ircnsurcs, otc., and other valuables of Tughrol that 


* Hughrn Kliiin, younger non of Kmperor Haitian, assumed the royal 
title of Stil|iin Nfijiru-d-din nt his elevation to the throne of Bengal. He 
was the first of n Bticcuriuon of Hnllmtii Kings who ruled over Bengal, 
from 1232 A.C. to 1331 A.C. (or GSI A.H. to 731 A.II.) and had mostly 
t.he.lr court nt Suimrgnon near Dacca. Nnyiru-d-din flnghro Khan, eon of 
Kmperor Bullion, roignod over llengnl from GSI II. to G91 (1282 A.C. to 
12i)2 A.C.) nnd was succeeded by Ids son Ituknu.d-ilin who assumed the 
title of Sultiii Kni-Knns. From inscriptions found at Gangnrnmpnr nnd 
Klmgol, near Imkhisarni, ho appnars to have been nlivc in G07 II, (A.C. 
1297). Mr. Thomas 1ms published coins of this King hearing the dates 
691,093,091, 005 A.U. Ho nppenrs to have boon succeeded by his brother 
who roignod undor tho nnmo of Shatnsu.d.dm Firms Shah. Firuz Shall had 
sovornl sons, namely, BtigHrn Kliiin. Kajiru-d-din, Gliinsn-d-ilin or Bnhadur 
Khan, Qntln Kliiin. nnd Tlatim Khan. Tho third son, Ghinsn-d-din, mnde 
conquests in Eastern Bengal, established himself at Snnargaon near Dacca, 
and struok coins from 1311 A.C. under tho nnmo of Bnhndtir Shiih. Tho 
fifth son llntim Khan was in 1309 nnd 1315 A.C. Governor of Oudh. Firuz 
Shfili died in 718 II. (1318 A.C.) Quarrels tho n broko out botwcon tho 
sovornl sons of Firuz Shiili, who was succeeded by bis oldest son who took 
tho titlo of Slmlmbn-d-din 15 ugh r a EjjSh who ruled nt Lnklinnnti in 131S.19. 
Soon after his accession, Bnglira Shah was defeated by liis brother Bnhadnr 
Shuli who roignod at Sniinrguon. Bnglira Shnh nnd bis brother Knfiru-d-din 
took refugo with Emporor Tughluk Shnh who in 1320 had mounted tho tbrono 
of Dolhl. Qntln Kliiin. another brother, was killed by Bnhadnr Shiih wlio 
was now supromo King over Bongnl and Bolmr, nnd held n magnificent 
Court nt Snnargaon. 

At the instigation of Bnglira Shiih nnd Nu?iru-d-din, tho fugitives (says 
Ibn Batntnli), Emporor Tnghlak Shah invaded Bongnl. Wkon tho Imperial 
army loft Delhi, Bnhadnr Shiih retired to Snnargaon, whilst Kofiru-d-dln 
joining tlio Emporor nt Tirhnt caroo with tho lattor to Lakhnanti, when tlio 
Emperor confirmed Nn?ira-d-din ns Govornor of Lakhnanti. Tho Emperor 
sent liis adopted sou Tatar Kliiin. Governor of Zafarabnd (near Jannpur) with 
an army to operateagainst Sultan Balindnr Shah, who was captnred and sent 
to Dolhi with a chain round his neok. At this time, also, two additional 
distinct Provinces in Bengal wore constituted, vis., Snnargaon and Satgaon, 
each being placed under a Military Governor ; whilst Bohar was separated 
from Bengal. Snnargaon was placed ander Tatar Khan. 

With the accidental death of Emporor Tnghlak Sliah and tho acces- 
sion of his successor Emporor Muhammad Shnh Tnghlak, other changes 
took place in the administration of Bengal. The new Emperor released 
Bahadur Shnh, allowed him to return to Snnargaon, on condition that the 
Bengal coinage was to boar the joint names of Bahadur Shfili and the Emporor 
Muhammad Tnghlak, and also that in the Ehutbah tho names of both wore to 
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lmd boon captured, except the elephants ; and' conferring on him 
tho title of Sultan Nasiru-d-din, be placed on the son’s head the 
royal umbrella, and allowed also the Khutbah to be recited and the 
coin to bo minted in his name. And at the time of departure, the 
Emporor giving his son somo parting ad vioo, 1 said: “ It is not 
• discreet for tho king of Lakhnautl, be boa relation or a stranger, 
to quarrel with or rebel against the Emperor of Delhi. - And if 
tho Emperor of Delhi marches to Lakhnautl, the ruler of Lakhnautl 
should retreating take refuge in somo distant corner, and when 
tho Emperor of Delhi withdraws, be should return to Lakhnautl, 
and resume his work. And in the levy of revenue from sub- 
jects, ho should observe the middle course, that is, he should 
not levy such a low amount, that they should become refractory 
and disloyal, nor such an excessive amount, that they should be 
ground down and oppressed. And ho should pay such an amount 
of salary to liis officers, that it may suffice for them from year 
to year, and that they may not be pinched in regard to their 
necessary expenses. In matters of administration, he should take 
counsel with wise people who ai’o sincere and loyal ; and in the 
eriforccment of orders, he should abstain from self-indulgence, and 

bo recited. Tatar KMn who was hitherto Military Governor of Sunargaon, 
'received tho titlo of Bahrain fQian, and was stationed at Sunargaon at the 
Court of Bahadnr Shall, as a sort of Imperial Resident. Nn?irn-d-dm was 
continued ns Subordinate Governor of Lakhnautl, 

In 726 A.H. (1326 A.C.), Nasiru-d-din died, and Muhammad Shah 
'nppointod Malik Bidnr Kh iljl ns Governor of Lakhnautl with the title of 
Qadr Khan. Bahadur Shah, tho king, at Sunargaon, attempted soon after 
to throw off all outward signs of nllegianoe to the Emperor, who sent an 
army to Bahrain's assistance. Bahadur Shah, the last Bengal Balbanj 
sovereign, and tho last royal representative of the house of Emperor Ghiasn- 
d-din Balban, was defeatod and put to death about 731 A.H. or 1331 
A.O. Bengal remained Imperialist till tho death of Bahram Khan in 1338 
A.C., when Fakhru-d-din successfully revolted, killed Qadr Khan and 
established tho independence of Bengal. (See Bloohmann’s contribution 
to History of Bengal, Thomas’ Initial coinage, Ibn-i-Batutab, Tarikh 
Firms Shnlil, pp. 92, 181, 254, 450, 451, 461, 480). 

1 The pieces of solemn advice given by Emperor Balban to his son 
Buglira KMn, at the time of former’s departure from Bengal, are set forth 
in dotail in tho Tarikh-i-Firuz Shiikl (pp. 95 to 106), and will repay perusaL 
Thoy contain golden rules for the oonduot of sovereigns, and indicate that 
this Musalmiin Emperor cherished a noble and exalted ideal of kingly datisr 
and responsibilities. 
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. should not act unjustly from selfishness. In the care for the condi- 
tion of the army, he should not he negligent, and he should' consider 
it incumbent upon himself to show them considerateness and to win 
their hearts, and he should not allow negligence and indolence to 
intervene. And whoever tempts you away from this coarse, you 
should look upon him as your enemy, and yon should not listen to 
his talk. You should seek protection with persons who relinquish- 
ing this world, have dedicated themselves to God’s service. 

Help from the old hems of saints, 

Is stronger than the strength of a hundred walls of 
Alexander.” 

After this, bidding adieu to his son, the Emperor returned to 
Delhi, by forced marches, after three months . l The period of the 
rule of Tu ghr al in Bengal was twenty-five years and some months. 

RULE OF BUGHRA MIN, STYLED SULTAN NASIRU- 
D-DlN, SON OF EMPEROR GHIASU-D-DIN BALBAN. 

When Sultan Na§iru-d-din became ruler of the kingdom of 
Lakhnanti, after some time, his elder brother who was named 
Sultan Muhammad and was known as Khan-i-SJjahid 2 was killed 
at Multan, fighting against the Mughals. And Sultan Ghiasn-d- 
din Balban who was much attached to him, became dejected by 
his death, and summoned Sultan Nasiru-d-din from Lakhnanti. 
When the latter reached Delhi, after observing the necessary 
mourning ceremonies for his elder brother, he attempted to 
console the heart of his father. The Emperor said : “ The death 
of your brother has made me sick and feeble, and soon the time of 

1 In Tarikh Firuz Shahl (p. 107), “after three years.” 

2 Saltan Mnhammad, eldest son of Emperor Ghiasu-d-din Balban, was 
Imperial Viceroy of Multan Province or Vilayet at this time. This Prince 
was brave, gallant and accomplished, and he fell gallantly fighting between 
Lahore and Dibalpnr against the Mnghnl hordes under Tamar from Central 
Asia who were harrying at this time the North-Western frontier of India- 
Hence the Prince is styled “ Khan-i-Shahid ” or “ Martyred Prince or 
Chief.” His death was a great shock to the aged Emperor. (See Tarikh-i- 
Firuz Shahl. pp. 109-10). The Prince was a patron of learning, and to his 
court at Multan were attaohed the celebrated poets, Amir Khusrau and Amir 
Hasan, for whose biographical sketch, see Badaoni, Vol. 1, pp.'200-20l. 
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my departure from the world shall approach. At this time, yoiir 
separation from me is not proper, because besides yourself, I have 
no other heir. Your son, Kaiqubad, and your nephew, Kai Khusrau, 
are young, and have no experience of life. Should the Empire 
fall into their hands, they would be incapable of defending it, and 
yon would have to pay homage to either who might ascend the 
throne of Delhi. Therefore, it is meet that you should remain 
with me.” Nasiru-d-din, according to his father’s request, re- 
mained with his father. But on seeing his father regain some 
health, he quickly under pretext of hunting went out of the city, 
and without taking leave of the Emperor returned to Lakhnauti. 
The Emperor, being affected at this, again fell ill, and in the year 
685 A.H., passed from this transitory world. And when Sultjan 
Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad, after the death of his grand-father, at the 
age of eighteen years, mounted the throne of Delhi, in consequence 
of youth, indulging in frivolities and dissipations, he became un- 
mindful of the affairs of the Empire, excepting women and wine. 1 
And Malik Nizamu-d-dm setting himself to the destruction of the 
Balbani family, induced Muizu-d-din to call his cousin Kaikhnsrau 
from Multan, and to kill him on the way, and to dismiss many of 
the loyal Umara. Sultan Nasiru-d-din Bughra Khan at Lakhnauti, 
on receiving news of the negligence of his son, and of the over- 
bearing influence of Malik Nizamu-d-din, wrote to his son letters 
containing instructions, and by insinuations and hints, advised 

l Zianddin Barni, author of Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi (p. 121) states that 
shortly before his death in 686 A.H. (1287 A.C.), the aged and venerable Em- 
peror Ghiasu-d-din Balban summoned to his presenoe in his palace in Delhi, 
Malik-ul-Umara Fakhru-d-dm Kotwal (or police commissioner) of Delhi, 
Khwajah Hussain Basri, the Vizier or Prime Minister, and some others, and 
instructed them to place Kai Khusrau, son of Sultnn Muhammad, on the 
throne. After the Emperor’s death, however, the Kotwnl and his party placed 
Kaiqubad, son of Sultan Nasiru-d-din Bughra Khan (King of Bengal, and 
second son of the Emperor) on the throne. The personnel of Sultan 
Muizu-d-din Kaiqubad’s administration consisted of (1) Malik-ul-Umara 
Kotwal of Delhi, (2) Nizamu-d-din, nephew of Malik-ul-Umara, who 
became Dadbig or Chief Justice, and subsequently Wazir or Prime Minister, 
(3) Malik Quamu-d-din who beoame Wakildar or Administrator-General. 
Emperor Kaiqubad, who was a boy of seventeen years, was addicted to 
pleasures, and spent most of his time in the oharming pleasure-villa of 
Kilukhari, in the suburbs of Delhi. Nizamu-d-din the Wazir who now' 
assumed the title of Nizamu-l-Mnlk, set about devising means to destroy 
the house of Balban (see Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, p. 132). 
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liim (o beware of the wily onomv in the person of Nizaum-d-din. 
It whs of no line Tn despair, two years after the death of Emperor 
Balban, in the year 687 A.H., wiih the objeut of conquering the 
province of Delhi, and chastising his son, Nasiru-d-din Buplira 
Khan marched with his army. On reaching Behar, Snltan 
Nfisiru-d-din passing from Bclinr fo the banks of the river Sara, 
encamped. 1 

The slnndards of the Emperor of the world were pitched 
On the banks of the Ghngar, in the environs of the town. 
Tho Ghngar was on one side, and the Sam on the other, 
From excessive heat, the soldiers foamed from their mouths. 
Tho sword-casting East from yondor side of the river 
Became bright as if the sun had risen ; 

On the banks of the river, tho marshalling of the forces 
Flashed like two Suns from two sides. 

At length, after nearing each other, Snltan Kasiru-d-din, aban- 
doning the idea of the conquest of Delhi, made overtures for peace. 
And Sultan Muizu-d-din, owing to tlio instigation of Malik 
Nizamu-d-diu, refused to mako pence, and prepared to fight. 
After negotiations had proceeded for three days between the con- 
tending parties, on the fourth day, Sultan Nasirn-d-dln with liis 
own hand wrote ; — 

“ Son ! I have a great longing to meet yon. I have no further 
strength of self-restraint in your separation. If you show a way 
by which I who am consumed by the fire of misfortune, may behold 

1 The text here is rather confused. In Forishtn, the rendering is ns fol- 
lows : “When Snltan Mnizn-d-din Kaiqnbad heard of the intention of his 
father (Sulfcan N5?iru-d-din Bughra Khan. King of Bengal) and of the letter's 
arrival in Behar, he (Emperor Kaiqnbad}, too, arrayed his forces, and in the 
hottest part of the year reached the banks of the Ghngar river, and halted. 
And Snlffin Na§iru-d-din, on hearing of the news, advanced from Behnr, 
reached the banks of the river Sro, and halted.” The meeting between 
Snltan. Nafiru-d-din Bughra Khan and his son the Emperor Kaiqnbad is 
immortalized in the pages of “Qiranu-s-Sadain ” by Amir Kbnsrau, the 
celebrated poet of Delhi. The camp of the father was on the bank of the 
river Sro or Saru or Sarjn, the old riv.er bonndary-line between the Slnsalman 
Kingdom of Bengal (which included Behar in .those days) and the Empire 
of Delhi, and the camp of the son was on the opposite banks of, the Sro. 
TariMi-i-Piruz Shahl, p. 141. The Qirann-s-Sndain fixes the meeting-place at 
Ajudheya on the banks of the Ghaerar. 
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yon, and, .Tnooh-like, if once more my oyo which has become 
blind, becomes bright ly tho sight of Joseph, no harm shnll betide 
to your sovereignty and enjoyment.” Tho Sultan wound up this 
message with tho following verse: — 

“ Although pnradiso is a happy region, 

Nothing is bettor than tho joy of union.” 

Sultan MmV.u-d-din being touched by the perusal of his father’s 
letter desired to proceed unattended, to meet his father. Nissamu* 
d-din used dissuasion, and arranged that, tho Emporor, with all 
Imperial pomp and paraphernalia, should for tho purpose of 
meeting his father march from tho bank of the river Gliagnr to- 
wards a plain, and then encamp on tho bnnk of tho Saru. And it 
was also arranged that out of regard for tho rank of tho Emperor 
of Delhi, Nasiru-d-din crossing tho Saru should como to visit 
Kaiqubad, who should remain seated on tho throne. Then Bughra 
Kliim embarking on a boat crossed the river, and proceeded to the 
tout of Muizn-d-din Kaiqubad. Kniqubad being overpowered by 
feelings dismounted from tho throne, prostrated himself on bis 
father’s feet, and both tho father and tho son embracing oach 
other, and giving each other kisses on the head and tho face shed 
tears. After this, the father catching tho linnd of the son, placed 
tho latter on the throne, and desired to stand in front of it. The 
son descending from the throne placed tho father on it, and him- 
self respectfully snt before him; and ceremonies of rejoicings were 
performed. After a while, Sultan NaRiru-d-din left, and crossing 
tho river returned to his tent. From both sides gifts were ex- 
changed. Several dnys successively, Sultan Nasiru-d-din went to 
meet his son, and both were in each other’s company. And on 
the day of departure, after speaking some words of advice , 1 and 
taking liis son in the lap, he departed, and weeping and crying 
returned to his own camp. That day ho ate no food, aud told his 
confidants: “To-dny I have bid the last farewell to my son.” 

1 It is stated Hint on tho day of departnre, Sultan Nasiru-d-din 
Bughra Khan exhorted his son, Emperor Kaiqnbad, to attend to prayer and to 
observe tho fast, of llnmzan, taught him certain regulations and fixed rules 
of sovereignty, warned him against excesses in wine and negleot of State 
matters, rebuked him for killing Kai Khnsran and other noted Amirs and 
Jlalnks of Ghiasu-d-din Balban, nud advised him to dismiss Nizamn-d-dln alias 
Kizamnl Mulk, tho Wuzir. (See Tarikh-i-Firuz-Shdhl, pp. 144 to 156). 

12 
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Then marching back from that place, he returned to his kingdom. 
And when Sultan Muizu-d-dln Kaiqubad at the end of 689 A.H. 
was slain, 1 and 'the Empire was transferred from the Ghorian 
dynasty to the Khilji family, and Siiltan Jalalu-d-din Khilji 2 
mounted the throne of Delhi, Sultan Nasira-d-din. seeing no alter- 
native except profession of loyalty and submission put aside the 
royal umbrella and the Khutbah T conducted himself like other 
nobles, and remained contented with the fief of Lakhnauti. Till 
the reigns of Sultan Alau-d-din and Sultan Qutbu-d-din, 8 Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din Buphra Khan conducted himself in this wise. The 
period of the rule of Sultan Nasiru-d-din in Bengal was six years. 

RULE OF BAHADUR §HAH. 

In the reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, Bahadur Khan who was one’ 
of the connexions 4 of Sultan Nasiru-d-din, and was one of the 
leading nobles of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, was entrusted with the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal. For many years he occupied the Viceregal 
throne, and enforced the recital of the Khutbah and the minting 

1 See TarifJi-i-Firuz Shahi, p. 173. According to other accounts Emperor 
Kaiqubad was poisoned at the instigation of the Amir-ul-Umara who was 
in league with Jallaln-d-dln Khilji. With him (Kaiqubad) ended the Balbani 
dynasty in Delhi, but, as will be observed in these pnges, it lingered for a 
longer period in the Bengal Kingdom in the persons of the Balbani Kings 
of Bengal. 

2 Sulfan Jallalu-d-din Khilji is said to have been descended from Qalej 
Khan, son-in-law of Chnngiz Khan. He was Governor of Samannh and held 
the office of State Secretary (Arzi Mamalik) in the Cabinet of Emperor 
Kaiqubad. Jallaln-d-din ascended the Delhi throne in 1290 A.C. or 689 A.H. 
and with him commenced the Khilji dynnsty which continued to reign over 
India till 1320 A.C. During his reign, Muhammadan conquests were ex- 
tended into Southern India tlivough the prowess of his nephew, Alan-d- 
din Khilji. See Titrikh-i-Firnz Shahi pp. 170-174, Badaoni, p. 167, vol. 1. 
Badaoni states that ’■ Qalij ” and “ Khilj ” were different, and that “ Kliili’’ 
was one of the children of Yafus, son of Noah. 

8 Snlfnn Qntbn-d-din Khilji was son of Snlj.an Alnn-d-din Khilji. See 
Tarikh-I-Firnz Shahi p. 408 and 381. 

4 In respect of the weak rale in Bengal of Snlfan Nasira-d-din Buglira 
Shah (son of Emperor Balban), Ziau-d-din Bnrni (p. 189). relates that 
Emperor Jalaln-d-diu’s favonrito mode of disposing of dacoits captured 
in the Delhi territory, was to send them in shiploads to Bengal, whero they 
were let loose. 
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of coins after the names of the Emperors of Della. During the 
reign, however, of Sultan ,Qnfcbu-d-din JD) ilji. he usurped the 
sovereignty of Bengal, and proclaiming himself’ Bahadur Shall, 
introduced the Khutbah and the coin in the kingdom of Bengal 
after his own name, and commenced oppressions. For some- time, 
he passed in this wise. But when the Empire of Delhi passed to 
Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak Shah, 1 in the year 724 A H. petitions from 
Lakhnauti describing the oppressions of the rulers of that country 
were received. Sultan Tu gh lak Shah with an efficient army 
marched towards Bengal. When he reached Tirhut, Sultan 
Nasiru-d-din 8 whose fief had not been confiscated daring Alau-d- 
din’s reign owing to his good conduct and who resided in a corner of 
Lfikhnauti, not finding strength in himself to contend against 
Tughlak Shah, submitted to his fate, marched from Lakhnauti 
to Tirhut, and presenting himself before the Emperor offered 

1 On the defeat of Khusrau Khan. (Tarikli-i-Firnz Shahi. pp. 420 and 
431) tho nobles placed GliazT-uI-Mulk on the throne of Delhi. Ghazi-ul- 
Mulk then assumed the title of Ghiasn-d-din Tughlak Shah. His father 
was a Turkish slave, named Malik, of Sulfcan Ghiasu-d-din Balban, and 
his 'mother was of a Punjab family. Brave, noble, and magnanimous, 
he was the founder of the Tughlak dynasty which reigned for ninety- 
four years at Delhi (13^0-1414 AC.). He founded the city of Tughla- 
kabad, about 4 miles east of Delhi. He .reigned from 1320 to 1324 A.O. In 
order to put down the assumption of entire independence by Bahadur Shah 
at Sunargaon in Bengal, Ghiasu-d-din Tughlak marched to Sunargaon, fought 
a decisive engagement, took Bahadur Shfih a prisoner, and marched back with 
the latter towards Delhi, storming the fort of Tirhut, and leaving Nasiru- 
d-din as Governor of Vilayet-i-Lakhnauti. Ghiasu-d-din divided Bengal into 
three provinces, namely (1) Vilayet-i-Lakhnauti, (2) Vilayet-i-Satgaon. 
(3) Yilayet-i-Snnargaon, placing each under a distinct Governor, and placing a 
Viceroy (stationed at Sunargaon) over all the Governors. Tar ikh-i-Firnz- Shahi' 
p. 451. 

8 This Na$iru-d-din was a grandson of Sultan Nasiru-d-din Bughra §hah, 
son of Emperor Balban. He was Governor of Lakhnauti, but had been 
ousted- by his brother Bahadur Shah, king of Bengal, who held his court at 
Sunargaon. This Nasiru-d-din and another brother Bnghra Khan had taken 
refuge at' the time -with the Emperor of Delhi (Tughlak Shah) who at their 
instigation invaded Bengal to chastise their brother, Bahadnr Shah (king 
of Bengal). The test, however, is misleading, and would incorrectly 
indicate that the Nasiru-d-din here referred to is Sulf.au Nasiru-d-din Bn gh ra 
Shah, king of Bengal (son of Emperor Balban). See, however, Blocbmann’s 
“Contributions to History and Geography of Bengal” and Tarikb-i-FIruz 
Shahi, pp. 450-451. 
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numerous presents. Sul Win Ohiiisu-d-din Tugblak Shall treated 
him honourably, bestowed on him the Royal Umbrella and the 
Royal Staff, and ratified according to the old custom the eontinu- 
nnco of Sultan N/isiru-d. din’s fief. And bringing to his presence 
Bahadur Shall who had proved hostile, the Emperor enrolled 
him in the ranks of nobles. He, loo, submitting to the Emperor, 
behaved like one of the nobles. Emperor Ghiusu-d-din, appoint- 
ing bis adopted son, Tatar Khan, Governor of Sunargaon, 
and'entrusting to Kasiru-d-din the over-lordship of Sunargaon, 
Gaur and Bongal, returned to Delhi. 1 But soon after, Sultan 
Nasirn-d-din died. The period of the rule of Bahadur Shah in 
Bengal was thirty-eight years. 

RULE OF QADR JflJAN. 

When Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Tugblak Shall returned from 
Bengal, before he could reach Delhi, on tlio way, in the mouth of 
Rnbiu-l-uwwal in the year 725 A.H., lie perished under the roof of a 
newly built pavilion. His sou, Ulngh Khun s , nseonded the throne 
of Delhi and proclaiming himself Muhammad Shuli bestowed on all 
tlio nobles offices and Jagirs, ami bestowing the title of Qadr 

1 This text is not quite accurate on nil points. Sec note ante, regard- 
ing tlio fortunes or the Bnlbnni dynasty in Bengal. 

* Ulagh Khan or Alagh Khan oli'ns Fakhm-d-din Juna, nepliow and 
son-in-law of Emperor Gliiasil-d-din Toglilak Shah, on the death of tlio latter 
by the accidoutal fall of tbo roof of a newly erected pavilion, nseonded the 
throne of Dolhi under the title of Sultan Muhammad Shah Tughlak in 725 A.1I. 
An accomplished scholar, a general of tlio first order, a man of consummate 
ability, his eccentricity and visiounry schemes mnrrcd his success as a 
sovereign. His great ambition was to extend his empire over the world, 
and to be a second Alexander. He frnitlcssly threw away the pick of his 
splendid army for tho invasion of Persia and the conquest of China. 
Tliongli tho fertility of his gonius evolved and organised a revenue system, 
his financial occentricity in establishing a fixed currenoy of copper 
coins completely disorganised it. Ho received an embassy from tba 
Kh alifa of Egypt, who sent out to him the investiture of Boynlty. 
In his reign n severo fatnino broke out in Delhi, and in consequence 
there was a general exodus of its population to Bengal. He restored Baha- 
dur Shah to the kingdom ofSuiiargnou on certain conditions, but subsequent- 
ly dethroned him. lu his reign, Bengal became independent under Fakhm- 
d-din. (See Tarifch-i-Firuz Shalii. pp, 4-28, 452, 457 to 461, 473, 475, 4<8, 
80,492.) 
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Khun on Malik Bcdar Khilji, wlio was ono of his leading nobles, 
lie assigned to liim the country of Lakhnauti, which bad fallen 
vacant by the death of Sultan Nasiru-d-dln, And giving the 
title of Bahrain Khan. to Tatar Khan, whom Tughlak Shah had 
appointed Governor of Sunargaon, and who was an adopted brother 
of Sultan Muhammad Shah, and bestowing on him in one day 
one hundred elephants and one thousand horses and one karor 
gold coins, and conferring on him the royal umbrella and the 
staff, and making him Viceroy of Bengal and Sunargaon, he 
sent him to Bengal with all honours. Aud after fourteen years’ 
administration of that country, Qadr Khan was killed at the 
hands of his servant, Fakhru-d-din, ns will be related hereafter. 
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OH AFTER II. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE INDEPENDENT MUSALMAN 
' KINDS WHO IN THE KINGDOM OE BENGAL MOUNT- 
ED THE THRONE, AND RECITED THE KBUTBAH 
AFTER THEIR OWN NAMES. 

It ought to he known that from the reign of Sultan Qutbu- 
d-din Aibak to the reign of Sultan Ghiasu-d-din Md. Tughlak 
Shah, seventeen Emperors ruled at Delhi for a period of one 
hundred and fifty years, and that in the kingdom of Bengal its 
rulers exercised authority as Viceroys of the Emperors of Delhi, 
and that the Khuf bah and the coins of the Emperors of Delhi 
were current in Bengal. If any of the Viceroys rebelling intro- 
duced the Khufbah and the coins after their own names, the Emper- 
ors of Delhi considering their chastisement necessaiy, swiftly 
punished them. In the reign of Muhammad Shah, Qadr Khan, 
being appointed Governor of Laklmauti, for fourteen years admin- 
istered the affairs of that State. Then Malik Fakhru-d-din, 
who was Qadr Khan’s Armour-Superintendent, meddling in 
administrative matters, obtained much influence, and, resolving in 
mind to usurp the Vicoroyalty, watched for an opportunity. 
Finding Qadr Khan off his guard, Fakhru-d-din revolted, killed 
his own master, and became Viceroy of the kingdom of Bengal* 
When the Empire of Muhammad Shah, the Emperor of Delhi, 
fell into complete decay, aiming in his mind amongst other things 
at the Emperor’s capture, Fakhru-d-din withdrew his hand from 
submission to the Emperor of Delhi, and proclaimed himself 
king. 1 The Emperor of Delhi, owiug to confusion in his own 

1 The period of the Independent Musalman Kings of Bengal lasted from 1338 
to 1538 A.C., and began with Fakhrn-d-din Abnl Mnzaffar Mubarak Shah. who 
was Silalidar or armonr-bearer to Bahrain Khan, the Governor of Sunar* 
gaon. On his master’s death in 73D H. or 1338 A.C., Fakhra killed Qadr Khan, 
Governor of Lakhaauti, and subdned provinces or Lakhnauti, Satgaon and 
Snnargaon, and assumed independence under the title of Fakhruddin (Tarikh* 
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Empire, could not direct liis attention towards the kingdom of 
Bengal. From that time, the kingdom of Bengal became in- 
dependent and distinct from the Delhi Empire. Fakhru-d-dln 
was the first king who had the Khutbah of sovereignty recited 
after his own name in the Kingdom of Bengal . 1 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE SOVEREIGNTY OF SULTAN 
■ FAl^RU-D-DlN. 

When Sultan Fakhru-d-dm ascended the throne of the 
kingdom of Lakhnauti, he sent out his officer Mukhalis Khan 
with an efficient army for the subjugation of the outlying pro- 
vinces of Bengal. Malik ‘ All Mubarik, the generalissimo of 
Qadr Khan, encountered him with a large army, and after much 
fighting killed Mukhalis Khan, and routed the latter’s entire force. 
Saltan Fakhru-d-dln who had just become king, and was not 
confident of the loyalty of his officers, did not venture to attack 

i-Firuz, Shahi, p. 480). His coins minted at Snnargaon, (published in Thomas’s 
“ Initial Coinage ”, would indicate that he reigned for ten years and some 
months. Ibn-i-Bntutah mentions that he was an eminent man, and very 
generous His capital appears to have been nt Snnargaon. His son-in-law, 
Zafar Khan fled from Sun.irgaon to Firnz Shah in Delhi, who at his request 
(Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi by Shums-i-Siraj, pp. 105-114) invaded Bengal a second 
time during Sekandnr Shah’s reign. Bengal attained great prosperity during 
the rule of these Independent Mnsalman Kings. Forts and publio buildings 
were erected, Mosqnes, Colleges, Students’ Hostels nnd Travellers’ Gnest-honses 
and Khanqnlis were established in all parts of the Kingdom, tanks excavated, 
and roads laid down. Two great Royal Houses — one of Hnji nyas and another 
of Alan-d-din Husain Shah (with a brief break of abont forty years, during 
which Rajah Kans and his successors usurped the Bengal Kingdom,) 
reigned during this period. The Kingdom of Bengal received territorial 
expansion daring this period. Western Assam (or Knmrup), portions of Koch- 
Behar, and portions of Jnjnagar (or Orissa. 1 , the whole of North Behar, 
(Tarikh-i-FIruz Shahi. p. 586) and eastern portions of South Behar up to 
generally the town of Behar, were subject to the Bengal Kingdom. 
Jlusalman arms were carried far to the east across the Megua, which had 
hitherto proved a great barrier to Hnsalmun extension, right up to 
Silhat nnd the westeru portions of Tiperah nnd Noakbali districts, including 
Chittagong. Great theistic movements having for their object the con- 
ciliation of the two races, sprang up. Knbir and Chaitanya, the great spiritual 
leaders who* preached catholio doctrines, flourished in this period. 

1 This was in 133S A.C. 





‘ Al» Mnbavik. Anri Malik ‘ All Miilmrik collecting a, largo army 
proclaimed liimnelf Sult_iin ‘ Alfm-d-din, marched with his forces 
ngninst Sul [fm FaUljru-d-dhi, nnd, in the a year 741 A.H., after 
lighting captured him, and slaying him,* avenged the murder 
of Qndr Khun. 

Yo murdered, whom hast thon murdered, that to-day they 
have murdered thco ? 

To-morrow they will kill him who has to-day killed thee ! 

After this, Snltun 1 Alan-d-dln, after leaving an efficient force 
to garrison Lakhnauti, himself proceeded to subjugate the out- 
lying provinces of Bengal. The rule of Sultan Fakhrn-d-din 
lasted two years and five months. 

THE ACCESSION TO THE THRONE OF • ALI MUBARIK 
STYLED SULTAN ‘ALAU-D-DlN.* 

It is said that in the beginning Malik ‘AH Mubarik was one of 
the trusty servants of Malik Firnz Rajab. And MalikFiruz was 

1 The account in Vadaoni (vol. I, p. 230 Pcrs. (text) gives n different ver- 
sion. ftadaoni states ns follows : — On tho death of Bahrain Khan. Governor of 
Snnnrgaon, in 739 A. H, Malik Fafchmddin who was his Silahdar or Quarter- 
master General, revolted, assumed the title or Fnkhrnddin. nnd fonglit 
against Qadr Khan. Governor of Ldklmauti, nnd was defeated. A second 
time. Fakhmddin fought against Qndr Khnn. nnd defeated tho latter (Qadr 
Khan’s own soldiers killing Qadr Khan), established his rnlo ovor Srinargaon 
Province, and detached his officer Mnkhalis to operate against Lakhnnnti. 
Ali Mubarik, Adjutant General (Ariz-i-Lnshknr) of tho Army of Qadr Khan 
killed Mukliali;, established his own. independence (in Lnkhnanti), nnd seut 
out letters to tho Emperor Mnlinmmnd Shall Tnghlak, who sent ont Mnlik- 
Yusaf, who died on his way to Bengal. After this, the Emperor being engaged- 
with other affairs, did not send ont any others to Bengal. For State reasons 
(observing tho hostility of Fakhmddin of Sunargaon) Ali Mubarik in Lnkli- 
nauti assumed regal hononrs nnd the title of Sultan Alau-d-din. Malik Ilyas 
H&ji, who was a tribal chief and a military commander, after some days, in 
collusion with certain Omnra and Maliks of Lakbnanti, killed Alau-d-din, 
and himsolf assumed the title of Shamsu-d-din. In 741 A. H., the Emperor 
Mnhammnd Shah Tnghlak marched to Sunargaon, captured Fakhmddin, 
brought him to Lakhnauti, and killed him, and then retired to Delhi. Thence- 
forth Shamsnddin Ilvas Hnji ruled independently over Bengal. 

* His name appears from his coins (published in Thomas’s “Initial Coinage),, 
to be Alan-d-din Abnl Muzaffar ‘Ali Shah. His capital appears to have 
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a nopliow of Suit fin Ghiasn-d-din Tnghl.uk Sliali. and a cousin of 
Suit tin Muhammad Shall. When Sultan Muhammad Shall 
nscondcd tho throno of Delhi, in tho first: yoar of his roign, ho 
appointed Malik Firms to bo his Scorotnry. At that timo, somo 
niisdomcanonv camo to pass on tho part of Hiiji Ilyas, fostor-brotlicr 
of ‘Ali Mubtlrik, and owing to that ho (Hfiji Ilyus) escaped from 
Delhi. When ATnlik Firms demanded him from ‘ Ali Mnbarik, 
tho latter searchod for him. Wlion no traoo of his whereabouts 
was obtained, ‘ Ali Mnbarik informed Mnlik Firms of his escapo* 
Malik Firms remonstrating with him, banished him also from his 
prosoncc. 'Ali Mnbarik slnriod for Bengal. On tho way ho saw 
in a dream Hazrat Shalt Mnklidnm .Talalu-d-dln Tabrizi 1 (may 
God snnetify his sopnlehro !) nnd showing snbmissivoncss and 
humility pleased tho saint, who said : “ Wo havo bostowod on 
yon tho Subali of Bengal, but you should build for ns a shrino." 
‘ Ali Muburik agreeing to this, onqnired in what plaoo tho slirino 
was required to bo built. Tho saint replied : “ In tho town of 
Pnndfialt, at a placo whoro tlion slialt find tliroo bricks, ono over 
tho other, and ono fresh hnndi ed-lonved roso boneath thoso bricks ; 
at that placo tho slirino should bo built." When ho reaohod 
Bengal, ontoring tho sorvico of Qadr Khan ho stnyed tliero, until 
gradually’ ho bocatno gouoralissimo of Qadr IChim's army’. And 
when Malik Pakhru-d-din rovolling against Qadr Khan, and 
killiug his bonofaotor, assumed tho reins of sovereignty, ‘ Ali 
Mubtlrik proclaiming himsolf Sultan ‘Aluu-d-dln and drawing 
his forcos against Fakhrn-d-din, as lias boon montionod bofore, 
avongod tho murdor of his bonofaotor, by slaying FSirhru-d-din. 
With groat promptitude, posting a garrison at Laklnmutl, Sultan 
‘Alau-d-din turned his attontiou to tho conqnost of othor pro- 
vinces of Bengal. When ho introduced tho Ivhutbah and tho 

boon at Paminab, from tbo oiroumstanco tlmt bis coins appear nil to 
havo boon minted at Firuzaliud (f.c , I’andiiah). Indeed, Pandunb is known 
ns 'Ali Shah's capital.’ 

I Shaikh Jalnlnddin Tabriz? was a disoiplo of Shaikh Said Tabrizi. 
Aftor travelling for somo timo, ho joinod Shaikh Shahahnddin nnd bocnino 
tho lattor’a Khalifa or chief disoiplo. Ho was a groat friend of Khwnjnh 
Qutbuddin nnd Shaikh Bnhnnddin. Shaikh Nnjmnddin tho junior ' who 
was at tho timo Slinikh-ni-Ialaw of Dolhi, boro ilbfooling townrds him, 
and made fnlso nounsations against his pioty nnd olmraotor, nnd so 
Jalnlttddin retired to llongnl. llo is buriod at tho port of Doomahal 
(Mnldivo) Soo 8eir, Vol. I, p. 231 and Ain. 

13 
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coin of the kingdom of Bengal after his own name, becoming 
intoxicated with luxury and success, he forgot the injunction of 
the saint, so that one night he saw in a dream the saint, who 
said : “ ‘Alau-d-din, you have obtained the kingdom of Bengal, 
hut forgotten my bidding." ‘Alau-d-dln on the following day 
searching for the brickB, and finding them agreeably to the direc- 
tions of the saint, erected there a shrine, the trace whereof exists 
up to this time. At that time Haji Ilyas also came to Panduah. 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-dln for some time kept him a prisoner, but by the 
intercession of Ilyas’s mother, who was the nui'se of Sultan ‘Alau- 
d-dln, he released him, and giving him an important position 
admitted him to his presence. Haji Ilyas in a short time gaining 
over the army to his side, one day with the help of eunuchs slew 
Sultan ‘Alau-d-din, and proclaiming himself Shamsu-d-din 
Bhangrah usurped the provinces of Lakhnauti and Bengal. The 
reign of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din lasted one year and five months! 

REIGN OF HAJI ILYAS STYLED SULTAN SHAMSU-D- 

DIN. 

When Sultan ‘Alau-d-din was killed, and the sovereignty of 
Bengal passed to Haji Ilyas ‘Alai, proclaiming himself Sultan 
Shamsu-d-din he mounted the throne in the holy city of Panduah . 1 
As he took much bhang , lie was called Shamsu-d-din Bhangrah. 
In conciliating the people, and winning the heart of tho army, he 
put forth noble efforts. After a while, mustering an army, lie 
went to Jajnagar, and from there obtaining many valuables and 
presents and large elephants, returned to his capital. And owing 
to tho decay which had set in in the Empire of Delhi from the 

1 Panduah is situate 12 miles north of English Bazar in Maldali district. 
Prom the beginning of the roign of Shamsuddm Ilyiis to tho end of tho reign 
of Rajah Bans, sir kings ruled there for a period of 62 years, from 743 to 795 
AH. But perhaps ‘All Mubarik should also be included amongst tho kings 
who ruled at Panduah. His reign appears to havo commenced in 741 A.H. 
(1340 A.O.) Professor Blochmann calls Panduah ‘All Shah’s capital (J.A.S.B., 
XL11, 254) and Professor Bloclimann’s statement seems to bo snpportod by tho 
narrative of our author, vis., tho statement about ‘All Mubarik building n shrlno 
of tho saint Jallaluddln at Pandfmli, and also about Sbamsnddln Ilya’s arrival 
at Panduah. In 795 A.H. (1392), king Jallaluddln (son of Rajah Knns) 
who became a Mnlmmmndan, removed tho capital back again to Gaur or 
Lakbnauti. 
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time of Sultan Muhammad Shall, for thirteen years tho Emperors 
of Delhi did not turn tlicir attention to Bengal. Sultan Shamsu- 
d-dln 1 with absolute independence devoted himself to tho adminis- 
trative affairs of Bengal, subjugated gradually all tho tracts up 
to tho limits of Bauaras, and enhanced more than before his pomp 
and power, until tho throne of Delhi passed to Plrfiz Shah, 8 , son 


1 HSji Ilyas first appears to linvo in 748 A.H. made himself master 
of Western Bongal, whilst at that timo Ikhtiarnddin Abnl Mnzaffar Ghazi 
Shall (son of Mubarak Shah) still reigned at Sunargaon in Eastern Bongal. 
Haji Ilyiis shortly after (733 A.H.) subdnod Eastern Bongal also, and 
established himself at Sunargaon, and founded a dynasty which continnod 
(with a brief break) to roign ovor Bongal till S96 A.H. or nearly a 
century and a half. Ho extended his wostorn boundaries as far nB Bonores, 
founded Hajipur, and though Firr.z Shah Tnghlak the Emperor led an 
expedition into Bongal to pnnish him, ho had to return unsuccessful. For 
Ilyas Shah's coinago, see Thomas’s Initial Coinage of Bongal, J.A.S., 1867, 
pp. 57, 68. 

Tho nearest contemporary account of this King will bo found in 
Tarikh-i-Firnz Shah! p. 6S6 by Ziauddin Barni and Sirnj Afif p. 77. 

2 Sultan Firnz Shah Tughlak alias Malik Firuz Barbak was a son of 
nn nnelo of Mnlmmmad Shall Tughlak, and a nephew of Ghiasn-d-dm 
Tnghlak Shall. His father was Bajub Siilar who abandoning all worldly 
affairs, bocanio a saint. When fifty years old, in 755 A.H., ho was crowned 
ns Emperor of Hindustan. Ho was a wise, noble and enlightened sovereign, 
Ho paid speoini attention to improvement of agriculture and of tho econo- 


mical condition of tho country. He reformed the administration of justice, 

put down oppressions and corruption, lightly assessed land-revenne, on d 

rognlatcd its assessment according to tho produce of the lauds assessed 

and also according to tho oapaoity of tho tenantry to bear the assessing’ 

and abolished octroi duties. Ho established thirty colleges, founded £** 

hospitals and dispensaries, eroded forty oathedral mosques nnd 

hundred caravanserais, twenty monasteries, ono hundred p alac es and 

and ono hundred and fifty-two baths, arid numerous gardens, and 

In tho onvirons of HausI, ho orooted a fort called Hisar-i-^7" tr ^i 

joinod it by mcaus of a oanal with tho rivor Jumna. H is S 1 * 1 ^ 

was tho old Jumna canal} this canal drew its water from 

near a point whoro it leaves the mountains, and oonneoted ^{£5 

tho Gliaggnr and tho Sutlej by moans of irrigation cham^^-I r ’-' ris 

fertility all nronnd. Ho caused the translation of sowm* 

into Porsian, and encouraged learning and the learned. "y 1 

of a Boyaliuvestitnro from Abul Fatah Khalif of EgrP im ‘X- 

13ol to 88 A.O. Tho Tnghlak dynasty ended in 1414 ^f'.Xyy’ y^X. 1 
shattored by tho invasion of Timur in 1398 A.C., dar ‘ c ? - - * v> * 

Sll5b Tughlak, the last roal Tughlak king. (See 
57° by Ziauddm Bami, and by Shams-i-Seraj)- 
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bf Rajub, who nitomptcd (o rc-cnnrjnor Bengal. Tl. is snitl that at 
that time Suljjin Rhnimm-tl-din built n bath, Himilar fo the 
Shams! bnlh of Delhi. Sultan Firuz Kljiih who was furious 'with 
anger against Rhanum-cl-tlin, in tho j’car 75+ A.H., set out for 
Lnkhnauti, and after forced marches reached close to tho city of 
Panduah, which was then the metropolis of Bengal. The Emperor 
encamped at a place which is still called Fi rfizpfirahad , 1 * * * * * * and 
riding from that place besieged the Fort of Panduah. Sul tun 
Slmmsu-d-din leaving his son with an army in Hie fort of Panduah, 
entrenched himself in tho fort of Ekdalnh which was very im- 
prognnblo. Film Shiih, not oppressing tho people of Panduah, 
captured in battle the son of Sultan Rhamsn-d-din, and marched 
towards tho fort of Ekdnliih. 8 

(Eni> ok Fasc. I.) 


(Fasc. II.) 

On tlio first day, a bloody engagement took place. After 
that, for twenty-two days, ho besieged tho Forl. s Not succeed- 
ing, Firuz Shah rcsolvod to transfer his camp to tho bank 

1 Firuzubndpnr is a mistako here for Firnznbnd, closo to Panduah. 

* Mr. Wostmacott places Ekdnlali nenr Dinajpur, whilst Mr. Boveridgo 
places it near Dacca. For a discussion on tho site of the fort of Ekdalah, 
also soo Bloohmann’s Contributions to History nnd Googrnpliy of Bongal, 
J.A.S., 1873, p. 213 nnd also Mr. Boveridgo’s Analysis of “ Klinrshid Johan 
Numn.” 

In Tarikh-i-FIruz Shall! by Zia ’Bnmi, Ekdnlali is described as follows 
(Pers. text, p. 688) : “ Ekdalah is tlio namo of a mouzn closo to Pnndnali j on ono 
side of it is a river, and on anothor a jungto.” Zia ’Bnmi is a contemporary 

historian for tho poriod ; therefore, this description given by him fixes tho 
sito of tlio Fort of Ekdalah near Panduah, and sots at rest all tho speculations 
to tho contrary raisod by Mr. Beveridgo fin his Analysis of Klinrshid Julian 
Numa) who fixes it nenr the Bhowal jungle in Dncca district, and also by Mr. 
Wostmacott who would place it towards Dinajpur. Professor Blocbmann is 
inolined to treat * Ekdalah ’ ns a generic name, referring to several places. 

See J.A.8.B. for 1873, pp. 212-213. Bonnet gives anothor Ekdnlali north of 

Dacca "map of Hindustan." Sliams-i-Sirai in his Tarikh-Firaz Shabi (Pers. 

text p. 79) calls it tho “isles of Ekdalah.” 

8 The first expedition of Emperor Firuz Shah Tuglilak into Bengal (in 
764 A. H. = 1363 A.C.) is fally and humourously described by Zia ’BarnI, a 
contemporary historian, in the Tarikh-i-FIruz Shahi (Pers. text, p. 686), who 



of tlio Gnnj'ots. Thou, nlotio, ho Pcnrchcd for a proper camp- 
ini' ground. SuRfm Sluunsn-d-dln Uunkiug that Firuz Shall 

rinses hip history with :i narrative of this expedition and of the events up to tlio 
t-ivlh year of Firnz Shah*n reign. Tlio ohject of the expedition wns to punish 
Sultan Shntusn-d-dtii llnji ll.vas who hnd invndcd nnd mvnpcd Tirhut nnd 
hnrried tho frontier (then tlio Sro river) between Iho Rongnl Kingdom 
nnd the Delhi Umpire. Tho Kmpenw set. out from Delhi on 10th Shnwnl 
75 t A.1I.. reached tludh, crossed the Sro river, when Ilyas Shall with- 
drew to Tirhut. The Emperor crossing (he Sro, marched through Arsa-i- 
Klmrosnh (not identified) nnd Gomkpfir, the ltnjnhn whereof paid liiin 
homage and enlisted t hems elves on his side. Ilyas Shall thon relumed 
from Tirhut. to Pnndimh, the Emperor following him towards Lakh- 
nanti nnd l’nnduah, nfter traversing Jngnt or .Tnknt (not identified) nnd 
Tirhut (the llnjnlm whereof also paid hotnngo to the Emperor). Ilyas Shah, 
on approach of the Emperor to l'andnith, retired to Fort Ekdalnli, whore ho 
entrenched himself. The lvmpnror did not, plunder Pnudtmh, hut left its 
population unmolct<lcil, crowed tho rirar in front of Iho fort Ekdalah, mid 
laid siege to it for re.voml days, lie hnd scruples about destroying promiscu- 
ously tho garrison of the Fort, so ho made a feint retreating movomonl back 
across tlm river, which resulted in drawing ont Ilyas Khali from tlio Fort. A 
hat tie was fought, tho Bengal army in wliioh elephants formed n prominent 
feature wns defeated, nnd the Imperialists captured forty-fonr Bengal 
elephants, Ac., Ac. On finding that tho rainy nenson wns approaching, tho 
Emperor by forced ninrehes (after appointing Collectors in Tirhut district) 
returned to Delhi, which wns reached on 12lh Shab.ni 755 A.II. or 1351 A.C. 

TliiR first expedition is also imrrnted by Shams Simj Afif, another nearly 
contemporary historian, who continued Barni’8 Tnrikh-i-FIruz Slinlii. (Sco 
Pers. MSS., text p. 76). From this account, tho following additional interest- 
ing facts are gleaned : — 

1. That Firms Shall sailed to Bengal in one thousand flotilla of war- 
vessels, nnd his route lay across tho Sro, tho Ganges nnd tho KosT rivors, that 
his expeditionary forco consisted of 70,000 fflmiians nnd Maliiks, two lals in- 
fantry, 60,000 cavalry, besides an eloplinnt- corps. 

2. That when Firm. Shah crossed tlio KosI river, Ilyas Shah, king of 
Bengal, retired from Panduah to Ekdalah, which is called horo tho “ Islos 
of Ekdalnli.” 

3. That Firm. Khali laid siogo to Iho fort of Ekdalnli for sovornl days, 
nnd nothing dccisivo occurring, made a foint retreating movomont westward 
sevon karoh or Kos from Ekdalnli, when Ilyas Khali thinking Firnz .Khali 
wns rolrcnting, enmo ont of tlio fort Ekdalah, advanced, nnd attacked tho 
Imperialists, who defeated and killed one lak of tho Bengal army, nnd cap- 
tured 60 Bengal elephants. 

4. That thon Ilvas Khali escaped ngnin to tho Fort of Ekdalah, w}.5r>. 
wns nbout to bo stormed by tho Imperialists, when the females of the 
tincovering tlicir heads, exhibited themselves, nnd raised loud lasser-isax®. 
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bad utnirtn-'i to tvtilv, wit i.f th** Mid mush-red Ins 

force:, 

Owing t<» t!»' *iV.o:«t and the sit row and tin: f.p.ar msst the* 

'I lit' market of light ittg b---”il;»‘ V. arm inr li’A.h 
Tim Wliivi of Ii< :n.”K. were i-mptb-d «>f tln ir ?.-ia|n ; 
liilif f*<- *<n tbeir fare:-, huddi.-d forth lvutllnls. 

After iillndi slaughter mi «!*!>• t.h |sr„*«- «j{ttth*'i‘df people 
wriv and dt‘*f r»yrd. At I— uv-tfi. t hr lir«— /.• »»:' victory 
on tin* .‘ilamlrml of Firme Sl.tjii, arni Shum -;;.d*din j>,,ifj.» nvcr~ 
powered lid, nnd sought r« fiis.;e in tin- Fort. Forty-fuw rb’jdmnt-t 
tv It iuh ho hnd brought frmt Jujuag-U*. togi-llicr tvifli tin* Koval Ut:s- 
hrtdln nun tiu«nhiti<!nr>i nml other tvgnl <diatt»*| i nml pnr.ijiht-njnltii, 
fell into the bund" of thesmbliej-.i of 1‘lrnr. $jt«b. It is .'aid that nt 
tlmt tiiru* (hi; Saint ShnHJt Uujr. Kiynh.ini 1 in whom Sttltiiti 
S.IjniiHU-tl'illn lm-l grvnt faith, died. Sultan Shunm-d-din 
com it)}* out of {lin Fort, in the gaiv* of a mendicant, joint'd tho 
ShniJrh’ji funeral. After finishing the oh-etjuir r, hn radii nlono 
to lire Firm*. Shiih, and without the latter recognizing him, return* 
ml to tin* Fort. When the Sultan cottu* to know shunt it. lie 
ox pressed regret. In short, when the per?" 1 of siege was pro* 
t nieteil, luul the rainy season set in, in that in the nuns*, the 
country of llcngul becomes one sheet of water, nml cause for 
anxiety arises, Sul pm Firur. Shall iimde overtures for peace. 
Sit lf.au Sliainsa-d-din, who was hurd-prossed by the siege, partial- 
ly made his submission, nml also sought for peace. Firm Shah, 
releasing the son of Sultiiu Sliamstt-d-din together with other 
prisoners of the kingdom of Laklumuti, raised the standard of 
return. And in the year 755 A. II., Sultim Shilmsu-d-din sent 
many prcscnt.s and numerous rareties, in chargo of wise envoys, 
to Sult.un Finis*. Shull. Tho latter also showing attentions to the 
envoys, sent thorn back. And since Snltiin fvhamsu-d-din bud 

which softonod tho heart of Firm: Shah, who abnuiloacd tho work of destruc- 
tion. 

5. Tlmt before marching back towards Delhi, Firitr. Shall halted for 
soino days at Pnnduah, named it " Firiir.abad," iutrodncod (hero tho Khuffiah 
aftor his own name, and also named " Ekdnlnh ” " Axfidjmr.” 

0. That FIrnz Sliah’s expedition lasted cloven months. 

t lie diod in 1353 A.tJ. 175*1 A.1I.J when Emperor FIrnz Shah besieged 
SalJ.an Shamsn-d-din Hoji IlyuB in Ekdnlah Fort. 
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gronl anxiety from Firn>. Shiiti, consequentl)* in 7f)7 A.H. llio 
former sent to Delhi wise nml sagneions envoys, ami Bought for 
peace. Firms Pli iili agreeing, returned the envoys londcd with 
honours. From that time, the boundaries between the Kingdoms 
of Delhi and Bengal were delimitated ; and the Emperors of 
Delhi adhering to the terms of the treaty, never meddled with the 
Kings of Bengal, and by mutual exchange of presents on both 
sides, they maintained friendly relations between the two king- 
doms. And in the year 7ftR A.H„ Sultan Shamsii-d-din again 
sent from Bengal Malik Tiijn-tl-din with some nobles, in the form 
of an embassy, with many presents and gifts to Delhi. Sultan 
Film Shah bestowing attentions on lho envoys more than 
before, after Fomc days, sent in return to Sultan Sliiimsn-d-din 
Arab and Turkish horses, together with other valuable presents, 
in charge of Malik Saifn-d-din Slnlhnafil. In the meantime, 
Sultan Shumsu-d-din' lmd died in Bengal. Malik Tflju-d-din and 
Malik Saifu-d-din had approached Bclmr, when (hey heard the 
news of the dcatli of Sultan Shunisu-d-diii. Malik Saifn-d-din 
communicated this intelligence to Delhi, and agreeably to the 
oixl or of the Emperor, he gave away the horses and the presents 
in lieu of the pay due to the Imperial soldiers stationed in Boliar. 
Malik Taju-d-din returned to Bengal. The reign of Shamsn-d-din 
lasted 1(5 years nml some months. 

THE REIGN OF SI KAN D Alt SHAH, SON OF RHAMSU- 

D-DlN. 

When Sultan Shumsu-d-din Bhnngra passed away from this 
fleeting world, on the third day, with the consent of tho noblos 

I Regarding coinngo of Ilyas Shall, boo Thomns’s Initial Coinngo of 
Bengal, .T.A.S., 18G7, pp. 57-58. 

" Having in 7-10 become master of Western Bengal, Ilyas Shall in 753 
A. II. established himself nfc Sunnrgnon, near Dncca, and tlins founded a 
dynasty which with an exception of about forty yonrfl in tho beginning of 
t ho ninth century of the Ilijrnh, continued to rule over Bongal till 880 A.H.” 
(Hlochmaim’s Contribution, J.A.S., 1873, p. 254). 

His coins (soo p. 53, J.A.S. for 18G7), disoloso tho interesting fnot tlint 
sovernl of thorn wero minted nt Smmrgnon f which is tormod on tho coins 
llazrnt Jallal Sunnrgaon or tho Illnstrions Iloyal Residence of Sanargaon), 
hearing dales A.II. 753, 754, 765, 750, 757, 768. His linmo on tho coins is 
“ ghnnisu-d-din Abul Mnzznftur Ilyfis Shah,” 
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and the generals, his eldest son, Sikandar Shah, ascended the 
throne of Bengal, and spreading the hem of justice and genero- 
sity on the heads of tlio people, proclaimed joyful tidings of peace 
and security. And deeming it expedient to conciliate Sultan Firuz 
Shah, he sent, in the shape of presonts, fifty elephants with sundry 
rareties. In the meantime, Firuz Shah, Emperor of Delhi, in 
the year 760 A.II. marched 1 to subjugate the kingdom of Bengal. 

I Tho object of tliis second expedition ot Emperor Film Shall into 
Bengal in 700 A.H. (1359 A.O.) waB to roinstato Zafar Khan (son-in-law of 
Sul fan Fftklirn-d-din Mubarak Shah, king of Snnargaon) on tho throne of 
Snnargaon. Seo dotails in Tarikh-i-FIrnz Shahi by Sliams Siraj Afif (Pers. 
MS. text, p. 97). From it, it appears that tho Mnsalman tlirono of Snnargaon 
was more ancient than tho Musalmhri thro.nc^of Panduah, that on Firuz Shah’s 
return from Bengal after his first expedition (this would necessitate a slight 
modification of Professor Blochmann’s date in n: 1 ante p. 103) Sharasnddin 
Uyns Shah sailed and reached Snnnrgnon in a few days. At that time (755 A-H. 
or 1354 A-0.) Saltan Faklim-d-din wns reigning in security at Snnargaon. 
Shatnsuddin took him by snrprise, captured and slow him, and nsnrped tho 
Snnargaon Kingdom, in addition to his Kingdom of Lakhnnuti and Panduah. 
At that time Zafur Khan, son-in-law of Fakhruddin who was tonring ont in tho 
interior of Snnargaon, to collect revenue and to locally onqnire into the conduct 
of collectors of revenue, heard tho above news, sailod on a ship from Snnargaon 
by the ocean-route to Tliatnli and thence proceeded to Delhi, and sought help 
from Firnz Shah. Pence was concluded with Sikandar Shah, on the latter 
agreeing to reinstate Zafar Khan in the kingdom of Snnargaon — which how- 
ever did not come to pass, as Zafar Khan preferred to go back to 
Delhi. Like Ilyas Shah, Sikandar took refuge in the Fort of Ekdalali. From 
Bengal, Firuz Shah invaded Jajnagar (Orissa), defeated the Enjah who made 
his submission, carried off the idol of Jaganath to Delhi, (p. 119) and oaptnred 
many elephants. The Emperor’s stay in Bengal and Jajnagar during this 
expedition covered 2 years and 7 months (p, 121). In this connection, an 
interesting description of Jajnagar is given by Shams Sirnj Afif (Torikh-i- 
■ Firnz Shahi. Pers. MS. text, p. 115, and in Muntakhibnt Tawarikh (Pers. text* 
p. 247, Vol. 1, Fasc. Ill, ). Bearing in mind what Zia ’Barni states regarding 
Jajnagar in connection with Emperor Bnlban’s expedition to Snnnrgnon, I 
am inolined to agree with Professor Bloclimnnn that there were two Jajnagars : 
one in Orissa, and another towards Tipperah. The account in Mnntakhiba 
Tawarikh referred to above, is slightly different from that in Tarilch-i-Firnz 
Shahi by Shams Seraj Afif. Badaoni in Muntakhib states that Firnz Shah 
after completing his second expedition into Bengal (760 A.H.) returned from 
Panduah by forced marches to Jaunpur (p. 247, Muntakhib Pers. text, Vol. I, 
Fasc. HI), where he spent the rainy season, and that at the end of this year, 
by way of Behar, he marched into Jajnngnr (Orissa), passing through Sathi- 
ghira, Baranasi, and crossing the Mahanflri river (tho Kajah of Baranas 
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When he reached Znfnrnbud, 1 the rains setting in, tho Emperor 
encamped there, and sent envoys to Sikandar Shah. Sikandar 
Shall was in anxiety nbont tho aim of tho Emperor of Delhi, 
when Firuz ShFih's envoys nrrived. Siknndnr Shah immediately 
sent his aid-de-camp together with five elephants and other presents, 
and opened ncgocintions for peace ; but these resulted in nothing. 
After the rainy season was over, Sultan Film Shah marched to 
Lnkhnnnti. When tho Sultan encamped in tho environs of 
Pandunh, Sikandnr Shah feeling that he was no match for the 
Sultun followed his father's tactics, and entrenched himself in the 
Fort of Ekdnlfih. Firuz Shah pressed the siege hard. When the 
garrison was reduced to straits, Sikandnr Shah sending forty 
elephants together with other goods and presents nnd numerous 
raretics, and agreeing to pay an annual tribute, sought for peace. 
Firuz Shah accepting these returned to Delhi. After this for 
some years, Sikandar Shah with absolute independence gavo full 
rein to enjoyments. And in the year 706 A.H., he built the 
Adlna mosque ; * but before he could finish it, dentil overtook him, 
nnd the mosque remained half finished. Some trace of the 
mnsquo still exists in tho jungles of Pnndnah, at a distance of one 
haroh from the town. The Author of this history has seen it. In 

fleeing to Tclinga and tlio Rajah of Snthghira fleeing Into n distant comer) 
marched into tho territory of Rajah Prlhnn Deo, who sent to tlio Emporor ns 
tribnto 32 elephants, besides other valunblo presents, nnd thonco tho Emperor 
marched on hunting expeditions into tho forests of FadniSvati and Piromtoln 
which contained powerful nnd big clcpbantB, bagged throe livo olopliants, and 
killed two olephnnts, nnd in 702 A. II. returned to Dolhi victorions. 

The nccount in Tari]di-i-Firur. Shall! by Shanis-i-Siraj is moro reliable, 
ns Siraj’s father was with Firuz Shall during tlio oxpedition (p. 110)-— Siraj 
correctly mentions ’Bnnarcsi’ (which means evidently 'Kntnk Benares’, there- 
fore, Badaonif ‘Barannsi’ appears to bo an error), also nnmeB ‘Adnbali’ ns Itni 
of Jhjnngnr, also “ Rui Shnniod," also 1 ltni Thud.' Tho Rajah of Jajnngar 
owned ships, oloplmnls, nnd lofty palaces constructed of stono, and Inid oat 
with gardens, (p. 11G). 

I Znfnrahnd lies on tlio right hank of tho Gnmti, a little below Jannpur, 
which lies on tlio loft bank. Tito mnpB give instead “ Jaffarabnd," whiob is a 
corruption of “ZnfTarabnd.” Znffnrnbad is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbarl os 
npergunah in Sarkar Jannpar under tlio Subah of llaliabad (Allahabad) — 
Jarrott’s Tr., Ain., Vol. II, p. 104. 

s This beautiful mosqao is at Pandfiali. Its inscription has been pub- 
lished in J.A.S.B., 1873, p. 257. Tho inscription was written in 770 A.H, 
(1309 A.C.) 

14 
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truth, it is a beautiful mosque, and an enormous sum must have 
been expended on its erection. Ono ought to be thankful for his 
efforts. It is said that Sikandar Shah had seventeen sons by his 
first wife, and by his second wife ho had one son, named Ghiasu- 
d-din, who, in polish of manners and other qualities, was superior 
to his other brothers, and was proficient in the art of government. 
Consequently, the first wife kindling the fire of envy and jealousy 
and wishing the destruction of Ghiasu-d-din, sought for an 
opportunity to injure him. One day, finding an .opportunity, she 
respectfully placed the baud on her chest, in the presence of the 
king, and desired to state her object. The king guessing from 
the manner of the wife said : “ Speak out what thou hast to say.". 
The wife said : “ I would submit my prayer, . if the king would 
take an oath to fulfil it and' try his best to fnlfil it." The king 
swore to fulfil it, and indulging in a bit of hyperbole said :• “ Un- 
bosom the desire that thou hast, and make thy lip • the mirror of 
the dust of thy heart.” The shrewd queen said : “ I am in great 
anxiety, in consequence of the conduct of Ghiasu-d-din. He 
is scheming to .mount the throne, by killing the king and des- 
troying my sons. Although he is in the position of a son to me, 
and I do not wish that he should be killed, yet as the safeguard;, 
ing of the life of the king is incumbent, you should not let slip 
from the hand the rein of alertness, but provide previously 
against any mishap. The best course would be that you Bliould 
imprison him, or blind his eyes." The king on hearing this 
became perturbed, and said, "What is this aim -of thine 
which thou : hast mingled with the liquid of my welfare ?, 
and. what is this fire of envy that thou .hast' mixed with 
solicitude for .me P Thou feelest no shame that . thou . hast 

i ' ■ 

seventeen sons, whilst the other frail lady has only this one 
son. What you do not liko for yourself, do not desire unto 
others.” The queen again anxiously said : “ Envy and jealousy 
have nothing to do with my suggestion. The duty that I thought 
incumbent upon myself in the interests of thy well-being, I have 
discharged ; after this, my sovereign is at liberty to do what he 
pleases.” • The king putting the padlock of silence on the portal 
of the tongue, kept quiet, and said within himself, " As< Ghiasu- 
d-din is a dutiful son and possesses capacity for ruling,' even if -lie 
seeks to take my life,' let it be so!. Happy it is, if the son is 
dutiful.' 'But if he' is undutifiil, may lie perish !” After this, he 
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put flic rrinis of authority entirely into the hands of Snltari 
Ghinsu-d-din. But Ghiusu-d-din, who suspected always tho 
wiles and stratagems of the queen, ono day on tho pretext of 
limiting escaped towards Sunurgnon, and in a short timo mobi- 
lising a large army, demanded tho throno from his fnthor. Short- 
ly after, in oilier to wrest the kingdom, lie mnrehed with a largo 
army from Sunurgaon, and cncnmped at Sunargndhi. 1 * * * * * * From tho 
other side, the father also with a powerful army advanced. On 
the next day, on tho battlefield of Goulpara, 8 both sides marshall- 
ing their forces prepared to fight. 

The son showed malice towards tho father: 

Blood flowed from the perturbed heart. 

The father snapped the tics of kindness and affection : 

You might say that love had vanished from tho world. 

Although Ghiasu-d-din had givon strict orders to his soldiers 
and commanders that to tho utmost they should capture tho king 
alive, but as fntc willed otherwise, Sikandar Shull was unknow- 
ingly killed at the hands of one of the commnudcrs of Ghiasc-d- 
din. Whilst still the alnyor was standing at his head, ono amongst 
them seeing Sikandar Shuh killed, enquired ns to who had killed 
him. lie said : “ I have killed him ; ” the other man said, " You 
felt no pity for Sultan Sikandar.” Then both in fright went to 
Ghiasu-d-din and said : “ In cuso wo fear that by restraining 
our hands, we may bo killed, can wo kill him?” Ghia<u-d-din 
said : “ Certainly you may kill him,” and after some reflection he 
said : “ Apparently, thou linst killed tho king.” Tee slayer said : 

“ Yes, unknowingly I inflicted a cut with :hc spear on the besri 
of tho king. Still ho has 80me remnants life." Ghia;u-d-clr 
proceeded swiftly, dismounted from the : rrse. r.r.d placed :!r 
head of tho father on his lap, aud teats trirxlrd cown his cbeSv 
aud ho said: “Father, open thy eyes, arc express thy dywr 

l Not identified, but it mast have been cSrse w Sraxrraca. 

* Identified by Professor Blocbmarr w s Tiljir'; c~ 

Panduab, S.-W. of it (J.A.S., 1873, p. £5r> D-s Dr. VT-r: i~ i£r rr 

" Notes on Snnargnon ” (J. A. S. for 1S7-?. r. S7 ccrrccrly j.'iw- ' 

Jafargnnjo in Dhaka district, and n-rtrf-occccire to :ir ~ sw- *' 'J 

Ganges and tho Jabunu. “ Eight year? art. ' nyi Dr. ~ 

tomb was pointed oat in tho above rsrrrtsrr-txd."' 
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wish, Hint I may fulfil it." Tlio king opened ltis oyes, and said : 
11 My lifo’s work is over ; the kingdom is welcome to thee. 

May you prospor in your sovereignty, 

As I have quitted the world." 

After ho said this, the bird of his soul flow away, Ghiasu- 
d-din seoing no good in tarrying further, left behind some nobles 
to nttond to the obsequies of his father, and himself rodo forward 
towards Pnndnah, and nscctidcd the throne. The reign of 
Sikandar Shah 1 * 3 * lasted nine years and some months. He was a 
contemporary of tho saint 1 Alnul Hnq . 5 

THE REIGN OF QHlASU-D-DlN, s SON OF SIKANDAR 

SHAH. 

When Sikandar Shah was laid in tho grave, the throne of 
Bongal roceivod eclat from tho accession of Sultan Ghiasn-d-din. 
First blinding tbo eyes of Ins step-brothers, be sent them to their 
mother, and freed himself from anxiety ns to the wiles of his 
brothers. After this, ho commenced dispensing justice, and 
throughout his life lived at rest and ease. It is related that once 
Sultan Ghiasa-d-din falling seriously ill despaired of life, and 
solectcd three maids from his harem, one named Sarv, tho 

l For his coinage soo Thomas’s Tnitint Coinnge (J.A.S., 1867, pt. 11). 

H»b name from coins (soo pp. 65-67 J.A.S., 1867), appears to bo “.Abul- 
Majnhid Sikandar Shah.” Some of hiB coins are of Suimrgaon mint. 

3 Shaikh ’Alanddin Alnnl llnq died on tho 1st Rajab, 800 A.H. or 20th 
March, 1398, . and his tomb iB at Panduali. A Bbort biographical sketch 
of this saint is given by Professor Blochraann in J.A.S.B., p. 262 for 1873. 
Dis son and snccessor was Shaikh Nuruddin Nfir Qof.b Alam who died in 851 
A.H. or 1447 A.C., and lies buried at Pandnab. Nur Qntb Alam waB succeed- 
ed by his sons RafiuddTn and Shaikh Anwar. 

* On tho coins, he is called " Ghiasaddin Abul Muzaffar Azam Shah.” 1 

(See Thomas's Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.A.S. for 1867, pp. 68*69). His 
early coinB were minted at Muazzamabad in Eastern Bengal, and he bold 
conrt at Snnargaon, during tho lifetime of his father, Sikandar Shah, against 
whom bo rebelled. His court was an aBylum for the learned and the cultured, 
and be was himself a just and righteons sovereign, and a man of light and 
sweetness. He invited the illustrious Persian poet Hafiz to his court. His 
tomb is at Snnargaon (See pi. 8 in J.A.S. 1874, p. 85.) 



second named Gul, and tho third named Lalah, to perform the 
last, bathing ceremony. When God granted him recovery, consi- 
dering them auspicious ho bestowed attentions on them more than 
before. The other maids from envy used to taunt them 
about the bathing, so that one day whilst the king was in a jolly 
mood, they related to him this affair. The king recited the 
following lino — 

ej yuc j iJSjjjah t£* 

" Cup-bearer, this is the story of Snrv (.the cypress) Gul (tlio 
Rose) and Lnlah (tlio Tulip ”). 

The second line of the verse could not he supplied, and none 
of the poets attached to court could supply it. Then tho king 
writing this line, sent it with an envoy to Shatnsn-d-din Hafiz to 
Shiraz. Hafir. 1 quickly supplied tho next line : — 

sjj aJI c & J6 b c*«rJ (^1 

(“This story relates to the three bathers ”). This 2nd lino 
is not devoid of ingenious excellencies, nnd he sent also another 
ghazal in his name. The king in return bestowed on him valuable 
presents. These two lines arc from that ghaml : — 

ijj — ue AJifij Aj iS Jj-jb Vi) 
ujUiIm ^» lc * j 

* AJG if jLa 

(.Translation). Tlio parrots of Hindustan shall all be sugar- 
Bhedding 

from this Persian sugar-candy that goes forth to Bengal. 

Hafiz, from the yearning for the company of Sultan 
d-din, 

Rest not; for thy (this) lyric if the outcome of Iscrz^-" 

1 Hafiz the renowned Perrian peel of Ebiraz died in 7?1 AJ~ _ 

* Translation of first two lines brjtrrvi (Frr Ain p. 14? 

" now shall India’s parro’jnei* m rareir revel all. 

In this awed Persian lyric that it bone to far 



In short, Sul tail Ghiasu-d-din was’ a goodruler, and' adhered 
strictly to the injunctions of the sacred law. For instance, it is 
t-elated that one day whilst at arrow-shooting, the king’s arrow ac- 
cidentally hit a widow’s son. Tbo widow sought' for redress from 
Qazi Siraju-d-din. The Qazi was in anxiety; for if he she'wed 
partiality towards the king, he would be held culpable before the 
tribunal of God, and if he did not do so, the summoning of the king 
would be a difficult affair. „ After much deliberation, he. sent a 

, . it'' 4 p i * 

peon to summon the king, and himself sat oh the tribunal of justice, 
placing a whip underneath the masnad. When the Qazi’s peon 
reached the palace, finding access to the king impossible, he com- 
menced shouting out the call to prayer (Azan). The king hearing 
this untimely call to prayer, ordered the Muagzin (caller to prayer) 
to be brought to his presence. When the Royal servants carried 
the latter to the royal presence, the king enquired as to this un- 
timely call to prayer. He (peon) said: “Qazi Siraju-d-din has 
deputed me, in ordep that I may take ' the* king to the tribunal of 
justice. Since access to the king was difficult, I adopted this 
device to obtain access. Now get up, and come to the tribunal 
The widow’s son whom you wounded with an arrow, is the com- 
plainant-.” The king immediately got up, and concealing a small 
sword under his arm-pit, set out. When ho appeared before the 
Qazi, the latter not at all paying attention to the king, said : 

“ Gonsolate the Heart' of this old Woman;” The king consolated 
her in a way that he ; could, and said : “ Qazi, now .the old woman 
is satisfied.” Then the Qazi turning to the old woman enquired, 

“ Have you received redress and > been Satisfied-? ” The woman 
said: “Yes, I arti. satisfied.” *. -Then the' '.Qazi got up in great 
delight, and showing respect to the king, seated him on the mas- 
nad, The king drawing out the sword from his arm-pit said : 

“ Qazi, in obedience to the injunctions of the sacred Law, I have 
appeared at your tribunal. If to-day I found you deviating by 
one hair-breadth from adherence to the injunctions of the Law, with 
this 'Very sword I should have severed your head.- God bb thank- 
ed, that everything has been all-right-.” The Qazi also drew his 
whip’ from underneath the maiisad, and said Sire, if to-day I 
found thee in the least transgressing the injunctions of the sacred 

■ ■> * , y * ‘ ' 

X Commutation or compounding of certain offences is 1 permitted by the 
Muhammadan Law, as is -'also permitted '(thongt to a more : limited extent) 
by tho present English Criminal 'Procedure - LUW of India.’ ! 5 1 ' 
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Law, by God, with this very whip I should liavo turned your back 
red mid black ” 1 * * 4 * * and added — . ..... 

I "It ! jj/j ytb iyl {SiUmj ' ■ 

“A calamity bad come but. hns ended well.” The king, being 
pleased, bestowing gifts nnd presents on the Qfizi, returned. The 
king from the beginning had great faith in the Saint Nnr 
Qutubul ‘Alnm, and was his contemporary and fellow-student ; 
for both took their lessons from Shaikh Hnmidu-d-din 8 Knnjna- 
slnn Nagori. At length, in the year 775 A.H., by the stratagems 
of llnjah Kuns who was a zemindar in that part, tho king was 
treacherously killed. The reign of Ghifisn-d-diu lnsted seven 
years nnd some months, nnd according to nnothcr account, it lnsted 
sixteen years, five months nnd ihreo days. 8 


REIGN OP SAIFU-D-DiN STYLED SULTANU-S-SALATlN.* 

When Sultun Ghrajm-d-din pnssed from the narrow human 
frame into tho wide space of the soul, the nobles nnd tho genernls 

1 Thin story speaks volumes In favour of the purity of tho administration 
of jaslicc that must hnvo prevailed in tho lnttcr part of tho fourteenth 
century under tho Mnsnlmnn regime in llougnl. History fails to furnish nri 
instanco that can surpass this, in exemplifying tho honesty and sense of dnty 
of n lnimblo peon, tho judicial fearlessness and iutegrity of a judge, nnd tho 
law-abiding nntnro of a king. 

8 Shaikh lTnmul of Nngor belonged to Nngor in Jodhpur. 

8 For Coinngc of this King, boo Thomas’s Initial Coinngo, .T.A.S.B., 1807, 
pp. 68-70. 

From tho circumstance that his onrly coins wore struck nt tho mint-town 
or Mnazznmnbad (territory whereof hns boon identified to hnvo extended' from 
tho Mcgna to north-eastern Mnimnnsingh nnd tho right bank of the Snrnin)’, 
it would appear that ho first acquired powor in Eastern Bengal, nnd reigned 
first nt Sminrgaon, from which placo according to tholtiynz ho marched out to 
fight against his father, Siknndnr Shah, who reigned at Pnndnnh. SnlfSn 
Ghiiisn-d-din mast liavo invitod Ilafiz to his conrt nt Snnurgnon, (ns Hafiz 
died in 701 A.H.,) when, according to Siknndnr Shah’s coins noticed by Mr. 
Thomas, Siknndnr Shall yet rnled at Pnndnnh. (See also J.A.S. for 1873, 
p. 258). 

4 On tho coins ho is called Saifu-d-din Abnl Mnjnliid Hnm7.nli Shah, son 

of Azam Shah (soo J.A.S. for 1873, p. 259). Fertahtd says : 11 The Rnjnlis of tho 

country did not draw tlioir heads out of tho yoke'of obedience, and did not 
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of tho nr my placed his Ison, Saifn-d-din, on the ’ paternal throne 
styling him Sultun»u>s>Salatin. 

One goes out, and another comes in in his place : 

Tho -world is never loft without a master. 

Ho was sobor in -character, and generous and brave. Ho 
roigned over Bengal for ton years, and in tho year 785 A.H. he 
died, and according to another account, ho reigned three yenra 
and seven months and fivo days. Qod knows the truth. 


r 

REIGN OP SHAMSG-D-DlN", 1 SON OP SULTANU-S- 

SAL5TIN. 

After the death of Sultanu-s-Salatin, his son, Shamsu-d-din,' 
with tho consent of the councillors and members of Government, 
ascended the throne, and according to ancient usages he observed 
tbo ceremonies attendant on assumption of sovereignty, and for a 
period was at ease and comfort. In the year 788 A.H. either by 
some natural disease, or by the stratagem of Rajali Kans, who at 
that time had become very powerful, he died. Some have written 
that this Shamsii-d-din was not an actual bnt adopted son. of 
Snltanu-B-Salatin, and that his name was Shahabn-d-din. Either 
way, he reigned for three years, four months, and six days. And 
the true account is, that Rajah Kans who was zamindar of Bath- 
uriah 8 attacking him, slew him, and usurped the throne. 

neglect or delay in paying revenue to him.” According to the Tabaqat, he 
reigned 10 years. The coins discovered of him, were struck at Firnznbad 
(or Panduah). 

I Ferishta says, that as the king was young and weak in intellect, an 
infidel named Bajah Kans, who was attached to the court, usurped the 
executive and collection of taxeB. The Tabaqat says that the king died after 
a quiet and peaceful reign of three years and a few months. 

Professor Blochmann identifies this king (whose coins have not been 
discovered) with king Shahab\i»d-din Abul Mnzaflar Bayazid Shah, whose coins 
are noticed by Professor Blochmann in J.A.S., p. 263, for 1873. Bayazid 
ghah, according to Professor Bloohmonn’s theory, was “a puppet king— a 
benami transaction,” whilst Bajah Kans rnled over Bengal. 
i 8 Professor Bloohmann says (J.A.S.B., p. 263 for 1873): — ■ 

“ The' name of Bhatnriah does not oconr in the Ain, nor have I seen it 
before the time of Bennel’a Atlas (1778) in which the name of Bhatnriah is 



USURPATION OF RAJAH KANS* ZAMINDAR. . 

When Sultan SlinniBU-tl-din died, Rajah Kilns a Hindu 
Zamindar, subjugating the whole kingdom of Bengal, seated him- 
self on tlio throne, and commenced oppressions, and seeking to 
destroy the Musaluiaus, slew many of their learned and holy 
men. His aim was to extirpate Islam from his dominions. It 
is said ono day Shaikh Badrnl Islam, father of Shaikh Muinu-d- 
din ‘Abbas, sat down before that wretch, without saluting liitti. 
Thereupon lie said : “ Shaikh, why did 3'on not salute me ? ” The 
Shaikh said : “ It is not becoming for the learned to salute 
infidels, especially a cruel and blood-shedding infidel, like thee, 
who lms shed flic blood of Mnsnlnmns." On hearing this, that 
unholy infidel kept silcnl, and, coiling like flic serpent, aimed at 
killing him. One day ho sat in a house which lmd a low and 
'narrow entrance, and summoned in the Shaikh. When the Shaikh 
arrived, ho guessed the Rajah’s object, so he first put out his 
legs inside, and afterwards not bending the head, entered. That 

given to a large district east of Mnldnli, bonncloil in tbo west by tlio Mnha- 
nnmla river nml the Pnrnnbhnbn, its tributary, in tlio sontli by tlio loft bank 
or tlio Ganges, in tbo east by tlio Karatayn, ami in the nurth by Dinnjpur nnd 
Glioraglint. Bhatnriah therefore is the district to both Bidos of tlio Atrai 
river.” Professor Bloclimnnn (J.A.S.B. for 1875, p. 287), identifies “ Bha- 
tnriali ” as part of old Barondra, in liajshalii proper, betwoon Amrul nnd 
Bngnrn, nnd signifying Northern Rnjslmhi Proper including Taliirpnr. 
Professor Bloobmaiin nlso considors, that tbo tinmo “ ltajslinhi" is oonnected 
with Itnjnh Kalis, who was n Itajnli-Rhah, that is, n Hindu Rajah who 
nseonded n Mnenlinnu throne. 

1 Tlio Tnbaqnt-i-Akbnri merely notices Kans’s nsnrplion. Perishta says 
tlint though not a Mnsalnmn, Kilns was a friond (Sic.) of JlnsnlmanB. Tlio 
Riynz gives the host account, based perhaps on local traditions. Mr. IVost- 
macott inaccurately identifies " Rajah Kans ” of Bhathnriah with Rajali 
Ganosh of Diimjpiir." Professor Blochmonn (I think correotly) identifies 
“Rajnh Kilns ” with “Rajnh Kans Narayan” of Tnhirpnr which latter is 
includod in Bhnthnrinh, (Soa J.A.S.B., pi 287 for 1875). 

. Rajnh Kans docs not appear to hnvo issued coins in his own name, but 
daring bis regime, posthumous coins of Azam Shah (uotioed by Hon’blo Sir 
E. C. Bnyloy in J.A.S., 1874, p. 294n.) nnd coins in the name of Shahabndin 
Baynzld Shah, a poppot king or a benami king (noticed by Professor Blooh- 
mann in J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 263). wore issued. 

Rajah Kans from tlio testimony of coins appears to have reigned from 
810 A.H. to’ 817 A.H. or 1407 to 1414 A. 0. but he appears to have aotnally 
usurped the government earlier in 808 A.H. 

15 • 
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infidel flew’ into rage, and ordered that the Shaikh should ho 
placed in ; a line with- liis brothers. Immediately, the Shaikh was 
killed; and the rest of the learned that very day Were placed on:a 
boat and drowned in the river.. The Saint Nfir Qntbu-l-‘AIam 
becoming impatient by reason of the oppressions i of that infidel 
and his slaughter of the Musalmans, wrote as follows to Sultan 
Ibrahim. Sharqi 1 who ruled at that time up to the limits of Behar 
‘‘The ruler of this country, named Kilns, is an infidel; He is 
committing oppressions, and shedding blood. He has killed many 
of the learned and holy men, and destroyed- them. . .At present, 
he is aiming to kill the remainder of the Musalmans, and to extir- 
pate Islam from this country. Since to help and protect MuboI- 
mans, is a- duty incumbent on Musalman sovereigns, accordinly I 
intrude on your valuable time with those few lines. I pray for 
your auspicious arrival here, for the sake of the residents of this 
country,, and also in order to oblige mo, so. that Musalmans 
may be rescued from the oppressive load of this tyrant; Peace 

l Shamsu-d-din Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, king of Jannpur, reigned from 804 
to 846 A.H. (1401-1441 A.C.) Tho Sharqi kingdom was created in ^95 
A.H. by Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan Alauddin Sikahdnr Shah, soil 
of Suif.an Muhammad, son of Sultan Firnz Shah Tnghluk, owing, to tho 
increasing feebleness of the Delhi Empire. The Sharqi kingdom, extended 
'from Qanuj to Behar. Mhlimud first bestowed the title of SuItah-us-Sharql 
on Malik Sarwnr, a ennuoh who already held the title of Khnjah-Jahan. 
The following table will be usefal : — 



A.n. 

A.O. 

Khnjah Jahan ... . ... 

800 

1397 

Mubark Shah 

803 

' 1400 

Shamsu-d-din Ibrahim Shah 

804 

1401 

Malimnd Shah ... 

845 

1441 

Muhammad Shall 

866 

. 1461 

Husain ... 

866 

. 1461 


Tho last took refuge in tho court of Alaa-d-din Hrisnin Shah, king of 
Bengal about 900 A.*H. or 1497 B,-C. Jannpnr continued to be govorned by 
the Lodi dynasty till tho defeat and death of Ibrahim, grandson of Balilol 
atPnniputby Babar in 1626 A.C. A local kingdom was fora short time 
established under Bahadur Khan, governor of Behar ; it waB recovered by 
Humaynn, passed again into tho hands of Sher Shah and his son Salim 
Slab. Jannpnr continued under tho Afghans nntil Akbar in tho 4th' year of 
his reign took possession of it through Ali Quli Klmn, ' In 1576, tho Vico- 
rcgdl conrt was removed to Allahabad, and Jannpnr was thenooforth 
govorned by a Kiizim. — See Jnrrott'a Tr. of Ain, Vol. ’ll, pp. 169-170, 
and also Badaoni, Vol. I, pp. 264, 27 2, 273, 316, 307, Pers. text. 
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be on 3’ou.” When Ibis loiter reached Sultan Ibrahim, the latter 
opened it 'with great respect, and road it. Qazi Shaliabu-d-din 1 * * * * * * 
Jaunpuri who was one of the scholars of ■ tlio time, and the chief 
of Uic body of the learned men, aud who was highly respected by 
Stihuu Ibrahim who used to seat him on a silver chair' on auspi- 
cious occasions, also used his great persuasions and said : “ Yon 
ought to set out quickly ; for in this invasion both worldly arid 
lvligious benefits nro to be obtained, namely t ho’country of Bengal 
will be subjugated, and you would also meet tho Saint Shaikh 
Kur Qut.bu-l-* Alain, who is tho fountain-head of both worldly 
and eternal boons, and you would also bo doing a pious deed by 
avenging flic oppression of Muhammadans." Sultan Ibrahim 
pitching ont. his fonts struck tho kettle-drum of march, and 
making forced marches, in a short time, with a powerful . army 
reached Bengal, and encamped at Firuzpur. 8 Rajah Kdus, on 
healing this news, was confounded, and hastened to wait on the 
Saint Qnt_bu-l-‘Alam. Showing submissirencss and humility, 
and weeping, the Rajah said : “ Pray, draw tho pon of forgiveness 
across the page of tho offences of this sinnci*, and dissuade Sultan 
Ibrahim from subjugating this country." Tho Saint roplied: 
“ In order to intercede on behalf of an oppressive infidol, I cannot 
stnnd in the way of a Musalman sovereign, especially of one who 
lias como out at my desire and reqncst.” In despair, Kans pros- 
trated his head on the feet of tho Saint, aud added, “ Whatever 
tho Snint may bid, I am willing to submit theroto.” The 
Saint said : “ So long as thou dost not embrace the Musalman 
religion, I cannot intercede for theo." Kans assented to this 
condition, but his wifo casting that misguided man into tho 
well of misguidance, prevented his conversion to Islam. At 
length, Kune brought to tho prcsouco of tho Saint his son named 
Jadu who was twelve years old, and said : “ I have become old, and 
desire to'rctiro from the world. You may couvort to Islam tkiB 

l " QiizT Shahabu-d-dTn, n sago of Hindustan, flourished in tho time 

(of Ibrahim Shall)- Ho was born at Delhi .and in that oity acquired* 

comprehensive knowledge of tho indnetiro soionccs and traditional lore, and 

at tho time of tlio arrival of Timur, he sot out for Jaunpur in tho company 

of his master Manlana Khwnjigi who was the successor of Nasiru-d-dln 

ChcrSgli of Dolhi, and then contiuuod his progress and became tho envy of 

iiis timo.” — Aln-i-Akbarl (Jarrott’s Tr., Yol. II, pp. 169-170). 

* i.e,, Pandaah. 
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bon of mine, and then bestow on liim the kingdom of Bengal.*’ 
The saint Qutbu-l-‘Alam taking ont from his own mouth some 
chewed betel, put it into Jadu’s moutli, and making him pronounce 
the creed of the Musalman faith, converted him to Islam, and 
naming him Jalalu-d-din, had the fnct proclaimed in the city, and 
caused iho Khufla of the kingdom to be recited after his name 
The ordinances of the sacred Muhammadan law from that day 
were again put in force. After this, the saint Qutbu-l-'Alam 
went to meet Saltan Ibrahim, and after making apologies, prayed 
that the latter might withdraw. The Sultan was annoyed at this 
request, and turned bis face towards Qazi Shahabu-d-din. The 
Qazi said : “ Saint, the king has come here at your requisition ; 
and now you yourself siding with Kans, appear as his agent ; what 
is your aim ? ” The Saint said : “ At that time (when I made the 
requisition) an oppressive ruler was tyrannising over the Musal- 
mans ; now owing to the auspicious arrival of the Sultan, he has 
embraced the Muhammadan faith. The Jihad (or holy wav) is 
enjoined against infidels, not against Musalmans.” The Qazi, 
finding no answer, kept quiet. But as the Sultan’s temper was 
irritated, in order to soothe the Sultan, the Qazi commenced 
testing the learning and miracles of the saint, and was discomfit* 
ted. After much questions and answers, the Saint said : “ To view 
with contempt saints and to try to test them, ends in nothing but 
discomfiture. Before long, thou shalt die in a wretched plight.” 
And the saint at the same time cast an angry glance towards the 
Sultan. In Bhort, the Sultan, annoyed and vexed, returned to 
Jaunpur. It is said that shortly after Sultan Ibrahim and Qazi 
■Shahabu-d-din Jaunpuri died. 

‘ Whoever quarrels with saints, suffers.’ 

Rajah Kans hearing that Sultan Ibrahim had died, displaced 
Sultan Jalalu-d-din, and himself re-ascended the throne. According 
to the injunctions of his false creed, the Rajah prepared several 
gold-figures of cows, shoved in Jalalu-d-din through their mouths, 
and pulled him out from their buttock-sides, and then distributed 
the gold of those cow-figures among the Brahmans, and thus re- 
perverted his son to his own creed. As Jalalu-d-din, however, had 
beeu converted by the Saint Qutbn-l- f Alam, he did hot abandon 
bis faith in Islam, and the persuasions of the infidels had .no effect 



on his heart. And Rajah Kane again unfurling the staudard of 
misbehaviour, attempted to destroy and extirpate Muhammadans. 
When his cruelties pnssed all bounds, one day Shaikh Anwar, son 
of the Saint Qufbu-l-'Ahun, complained to his father of. the 
oppressions of that tyrant, and said : 11 It is a matter of regret that 
in spite of such a holy saint of the time ns yourself, Musalmans 
should be oppressed and ground down by the hand of this infidel.” 
The saint at that time was absorbed in prayor and devotion. On 
hearing this utterance of his son, the saint was enraged, nnd 
replied : “ This tyranny shall cense only, when thy blood shall bo 
shed on the earth." .Shaikh Anwar knew full well that whatever 
fell from the lips of his holy father, was sure to come to pass, and 
so after a moment, said : “ What you have said about mo, is meet 
nnd proper ; but in respect of my nophew, Shaikh Zahid, what is 
your will ? ” Tho saint said : “ The drum of the virtues of Zahid 
shall resound till rcsurrcclion-dny.” In short, Rajah Kans extend- 
ing more than beforo his oppressions nnd cruelties, gradually 
oppressed the servants and dependants of tho saint himself, 
plundered their effects and chattels, imprisoned Shaikh Anwar 
and SliaikLi Zfdiid. As ho had heard tho Saints’ prophecy about 
Shaikh Zahid, not daring to kill him, ho banished both to Suniir- 
gaon, and sent orders to his agents there, that after ascertaining 
from them tho whereabouts of the hidden treasures of their 
fathers and grandfathers, they should slay both. And on tho 
Shaikh’s arrival at Sunargaou, they perpetrated many cruelties, 
yet not finding any clue to the hidden treasures which did not 
exist, first they murdered Shaikh Amvar, nnd when they attempt- 
ed to take the life of Shaikh Zahid, tho latter stated that in a 
certain village a largo cauldron was hidden. Wbon they dug it 
up, they found a large chatty, but did not find more than one 
gold coin in it. They enquired, “ What has become of tho rest ?” 
Zahid said : “ Apparently somo ono has stolon it.” And this 
affair was tho outcome of a miracle. It is said that on the veiy day 
and at the very moment when Anwar was murdored at Sunargaon, 
and his sacred blood shed on tho earth, Rajah Kans passed away 
from his sovereignty to hell. According to some accounts, his 
sou, Jalalu-d-diu, who was in prison leagued with his father’s 
servants, and slew him. The rule and tyranny of that heathen 
lasted seven years. 



THE REIGN OF* JALAHU-D-DIN, 1 SON OF RAJAS ! 

•’ ' KANS. 

After this, Jnlalu-d-clin mounted the throne with full inde- 
pendence. Ho converted, contrary to liis father, many, infidels 
to the Moslem faith, and compelled the Hindus who had tasted of 
the gold-mado figures of cows, to eat beef. And calling back the 
saint Shaikh Zahid from Sunargaon, he paid, him every respect 
and honour, and rendering him services, was very often in atten- 
dance on him. He managed the affairs of Government in an 
efficient manner. In his reign, people passed their lives in ease 
nud comfort. It is said that in his time the town of Panduah 
became , so populous that it. cannot be. . described. At Gaur, he 
erected a mosque, a resevoir, the Jalali tank and. a caravan serai. 
The ..city of Gaur commenced boing • re-populated in . liis time. 
He reigned for . seventeen years. In the year -.8 12 ,.A.H. a he 
removed the capital back again to Gam-. To this day, a lai’ge 
tower exists. over his mausoleum at Panduah. The graves of his 
wife and his son lie by the sides of his mausoleum.- . • ,. 

REIGN OF AHMAD SHAH, 3 SON .OF JALALH-D-DlN. 

When Sultan Jalalu-d-din was laid in the grave, his son 
Ahmad Shah, with the consent of the nobles and the generals of 
the army, ascended the throne, in succession to his father. As he 
waB very peevish, oppressive and blood-thirsty, he shed • blood for 

.1 He is described in coins (see J.A.S.B., p. 267, for 1873), as Jalalu-d-din 
Abhl Muzaffar Muhammad Shall. His reign probably lasted from 817 to 834 
A.H; (1413 to 1430 A.G.) Some of his coins were strnck at the mint-town of 
Sunargaon. He resided at Panduah, but in 822 A.H. bnilt -a Palace at Gaur, 
and. shifted bis residence to the latter place. Panduah also became: very 
pbpuloUs in his time. ■ 

3 The date is a mistake for 822 A.H. - 

3 'His name as appearing on his coins is Shamsn-d-din Abul Mnjahid 
Ahmad Shah. He reigned for 16 years" from 834 to 850 A.H. (that is 1430- 
1446 A:C.) 1 ■ "... 

■ ■ • The Tabaqat states that he reigned for sixteen years, and died - in 830 
A.H. Stewart says lie reigned for eighteen years. • Ferisbta says lie was a 
good and genorous king, whilst Riyaz states ho was 1 a tyrant. With ‘ Ahmad 
Shah ended the dynasty of Rajah Kans, and commenced-tho restoration of 
the Ilyas SJialn dynasty. (See J.A.S.B. for 1878, p. 268). 
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nothing, and used to cut open Iho bodies of pregnant woman. 
When bis oppressions reached. (ho utmost limits, and tho low and 
the high were exasperated to desperation by his tyranny, 
Shiidi Kb fm and Nfisir Khan who were liis two slaves and hold 
the rank of nobles intrigued, and killed Ahmad Shah ; find this 
event occurred in S30 A. II. His reign lasted sixteen years, and 
according to nuothcr account., eighteen years. 

REIGN OP X A Sill KHAN, THE SLAVE. 

When the throne became vacant by tho murder of Ahtnnd 
Rhuh, Shudi Khan desired to put. Nil sir Khan out of the way 
and to become himself the Administrator-General of tho kingdom. 
Na$ir Khan, guessing his design, forestalled him, and slew Shfifli 
Khiin, and boldly placiiig himsolf on tho throne, commenced to 
enforce orders. Tho nobles and tho Maluk of Ahmad Shah not 
submitting to him, slew him. His reign lasted soven days, and 
according (o another account, half a day. 

REIGN OP NASIR. SHAH. 1 

When Nfisir Khiin the slave in retribution for his misdecdR 
was killed, the nobles and tho gonornls leaguing together, raised 
to (be throne ono of tho grand-sons' of Sultan Shamsu-d-din 
Bhungra who had capacity for this onerous charge, styling him 

l His nnine, ns appearing on liis coins, is Na?irn-d-dln Abut Muznffnr 
Mahmud Shah. With him commenced the restoration of tho Ilyas Sliahi 
dynasty in Bengal. Ho reigned for thirty-two years in penco (this. pence 
boing probably duo to tho wars llmt then prevailed between Jnnnpur nnd 
Delhi), nnd according to another account for * not more than twenty-seven 
yenrs,’ nnd diod in A.H. 802. In tho historios, lie 1 r simply called ICafir 
Rhiih. Dates of his roign, ns ascertained from coins nnd inscriptions, aro 
846 ; 8G1 ; 803 ; whilst tho earliest dates ascertained for tho roign of Bnrbnk 
ShSli, Mahmud Shiih’s successor, is 806. Mahmud Shah thereforo mnst lmvo 
reigned till tho beginning of 804 A.H. If his reign lasted twenty-seven yenrs, 
this would put bnck tho commencement of his roign to 836 (the year In which 
Marsdon’s Ahmad Shfihl’s coin was struck), and render Mahmud Shall nn 
opposition king daring 14 years of Ahmad Shah’s reign which is doubtful. 
Inscriptions of this king from Sntgnon, Dacca, and Ganr have been published. 
(Soe J.A.S. for 1873, pp. 269, 271 and for 1872, p. 10S). 
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Nasir Shall. Nasir Shah conducted himself with justice and 
liberality, so that the people, both young and old, were contented, 
and the wounds of oppression inflicted by Ahmad Shah were 
healed. The buildings of Gaur and the Fort there, were erected 
by this high-ranked king. Reigning thirty-two years over 
Bengal, lie passed away like others before him from the world, and 
according to another account, his reign did not exceed twenty- 
seven years. 

REIGN OF BARB A K SHAH,» SON OF NASIRU-D- 

DlN. 

When NfiRir Shall died, his son Barbalc Shah mounted Hip 
tlirono. He was a sagacious and law-abiding sovereign. In" his 
time, the soldiers wore happy and contented, and he also spent 
his life in comfort and ease. Ho died in 879 A.H. His. reign 
lasted seventeen or sixteen years. 

REIGN OF YttSUF §HAH. 

After the death of Barbak Shah, his son Yiisnf Shah with 
the consent of the nobles and the elite of the kingdom ascended 
the throne. He was a sovereign of gentle temperament, solicitous 
for the welfare of his subjects, and virtuous and learned and pious. 
He reigned seven years and six months, and died in 887 A.H.* 

l The coins do not give his fall nnme, which however appears from 
inscriptions (J.A.S.B. for 1873,. p. 272), to have been Rnknn-d-din Abul 
Mujnhid Barbak Shah. His reign commenced in 861 A.H., and as appears 
from the Tribeni inscriptions (published by] Professor Bloclimann in J.A.S.B. 
for 1870, p. 290), before that, he ruled us Governor of South-Western Bengal 
in 860 A.H. The Dinnjpnr inscription (published by Mr. Westmacott in 
J.A.S. for 1873, p. 272), proves that Barbak ghah undoubtedly reigned ns king 
in Bengal in 865 A.H. (1460 A.C.) 

# His name from inscriptions (published in J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. ' 275) 
appears to be Shamsu-d-diu Abul Muzaffar Yusuf Shah. He appears to have 
reigned from 879 to 886 A.H,, when he died. From bis inscriptions fonnd at 
Pandaab, Hazrat Panduab, and Gaur, the following dates of his reign have 
been ascertained, namely, A.H. 882, 884, 885 (that is 1477, 1479, 1480 A.C.) 

Ferishta says he was a scholar who charged the Ulema to see the law of 
the Prophet duly observed. “No one dnred to driuk wine" (Bloehmann’s 
Contr. J.A.S. for 1873, p. 275). ... 
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REION OP PATH SHAH, SON OP YUSUF SHAH. 

After the death 'of Yusuf Shah, his Bon Sikaudar Shah. 1 
ascended the throne. Ho had a little touch of lunacy. • As ho 
had no capncity for this important function, the nobles and; the 
leaders deliberating that very day suporoeded him, and raised to 
the throne another son of Yusuf Shah, named Path Shull. The 
latter was wise and sagacious. Observing with wisdom * the 
usages of t lie rulers and sovereigns of the past, and bestowing 
on the nobles dignities according to tlieir individual ranks, he 
pursued a liberal policy towards his subjects. In his lysign, the 
gates of happiness and comfort wore thrown open to the people 
of Bengal. It was then tho established custom in Bengal for 
five thousand paths to turn ont every night with mnsic, and for 
the king to go ont for a while in tho morning to recoive their 
salute, and then to give them leave to depart, a new corps of 
paths relieving them. Ono day, the ounucli of Path Shah, bear- 
ing the name of Bnrbag, leagued with the paths, and slew Path 
Shah.* This event took place in tho year 896 A.H. Path 
Shiili’s reign lasted seven years and five months. 

REIGN OF BARBAG, THE EUNUCH, STYLED SULTAN 

SHAHZADA. 

Barbng the eunuch, the faithless miscreant, after slaying his 
own master, placed himsolf on the throne, according to the saying — 

When a forest is nntenantod, jackals give themselves the 
airs of lions. 

l Stewart calls him a “ youth of tho royal family "j other histories say 
nothing about hia relationship. Tho Ain-i-Akbari gives him linlf n day ; the 
Tabnqat gives him two and n half days; Ferishtn gives no period, and 
Stewart gives him two months (J.A.S. for 1878, p. 281). 

S Ills name from coinB and inscriptions (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 281), nppenrs 
to bo .Tallin d-din Abnl MuzatTar Fntli Shall. lie appears from histories to 
have reigned from 8S7 to 890 A.H.; ,bnt .inscriptions and coins shew that he 
reigned in 880 A.H. Some of his coins wero struck at Fathabad (Faridpur 
town) in 880 and 892 A.H. These together, with tho inscriptions on Baba 
Salih’s- mosque nt Bandar, near Dacca (dated 886 .A.H, or 1482 A.C.), of 
Bikrampur (Dacca District) on Adam ghahid’s mosque (dated 888 A.H. or 
1483), of Snnargnon on Muqqarabud-daulnh-dm’s mosque (dnted 889 or 1484 
A.O.) are published in J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 282-285), and fix the dates of hip 
reign. Fathabad (or Faridpur town) Sb named after him. . 
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Ho styled himself Saltan- Shahziida. He collected together 
eunuchs- from all places; and bestowing largesses on low peopte, 
Avon them over to his -side, and attempted to enhance his rank 
and ! power. Finding that only his own peers would come within 
his clutches, ho tried to destroy the high and influential nobles. 
Out of these, the premier-nobleman, Malik Andil, the Abyssinian, 
Avho v/ns on the frontiers, becoming apprised of the ennuch’s 
designs, planned to set his own capable son on the throne, and 
to finish off the eunuch’s life- work. At that time, the doomed 
eunuch ^bought of summoning Malik Andil, in order to im- 
prison him by means of a trap; then he issued orders sum- 
moning him. Malik Andil guessing the real significance of the 
summons, with a large number proceeded to meet the eunuch. 
Since the Malik observed great precaution in his ingress to and 
egress from the darbar , the eunuch despaired of destroying him. 
In consequence, one day, the eunuch arranging an entertainment, 
showed great intimacy towards Malik Andil, and placing a Qoran, 
said : “ Place your hand on the Holy Book, and vow that yon will 
not injure me.” Malik Andil vowed, “ So long as yon are on 
the throne, I shall do you no injury.” Inasmuch as all the 
people were designing to destroy that miscreant eunuch, Malik 
Andil also schemed to avenge the murder of his benefactor, and 
leaguing with the porters sought for an opportunity. One night, 
whilst that miscreant was intoxicated by excessive indulgence in 
liquor, and lay asleep on the throne, Malik Andil, being led in 
by, the. porters, entered the harem, to kill the eunneh. When lie 
found the latter asleep on the throne, he hesitated, on recollecting 
his vow. Suddenly, that miscreant over whom a fatality was 
hanging, by the will of Povidence which flings one from the 
throne of pride down to the dust of degradation, and places on 
another’s head the crown of sovereignty, owing to his intoxication 
from liquor, slipped down from the throne. Malik Andil was 
delighted at this incident, .and drew his sword on him, but did 
not succeed in despatching him. Sultan Shahzada, awaking, and 
seeing himself in front of an unsheathed sword, seized Malik 
Andil, and being strong, in the wrestling, threw down the latter, 
and sat on bis chest. Malik Andil who held tightly the hair of 
the eunuch’s bead, did not let it go, .but shouted out to Yugrush 
Khan who was. standing outside the room, to come up quickly. 
Yugrush Khan, the Turk,, with a'nnmber of -Abyssinians, instantly 



came in, nnd finding Millik Audi! nndcrncat.li the onuucli, hesi- 
tated in attacking with the sword. In the interval of search, 
the lights had fnllen under the hands and feet of the two wrest- 
lers nnd had got extinguished, and all was dark. Mnlik Andll 
shouted' ont to Yugrush Khun, " I am holding tho hair of the 
eunuchs head, nnd lie is so liroad and robust, that hiB body lias 
liecomo in n way my shield ; do not hesitate to strike with your 
sword, since it will not penetrate through, nnd oven if it. does, 
it. does not matter ; for 1 and a hundred thousand like me can die 
in avenging the death of our late master.” Yugrush Khan gent- 
ly indicted some strokes with his swpnl on the back and shoulder 
of Sultiiu Shfihzfidn, who feigned being dead. Malik Andil then 
got up, nnd along with Yngrtish Khan nnd the Ahyssininns, went 
out, and Tnwachi Kashi, entering the bed-room of Sultan 
Shall radii, lighted up the Inmp. Suit fin Shuhz.fidn, fancying 
him to he Malik Andil, before the lamp was lit. from fear not 
mounting the throne, hnd escaped into ft cellar. Tnwachi Basin 
proceeding towards the collar, entered it ; then ngain Suit fin 
Sljfilizfidfi feigned being dead. The Bnslii cried ont. : " It is a 
pity < lint rebels have killed my master, nnd ruined the kingdom.” 
Snltjm S ha hr. fid a, fancying him to be one of liis own loyal 
adherents, cried out : ” I/onk here, hold your pence, for I am 
alive, ” and enquired wlieiu Malik Andil was. Tnwachi said: 
'‘Thinking thnt lie has killed the king, ho has returned home with 
pence of mind." Sultan Shfihzfidu told him, “go out, call together 
the nobles nnd set them to fetch Malik Andil’s head, after killing 
him, and place watchmen in charge of the gates, warning them 
to he armed and on tho alert..” Tawnchi the Ahyssininn roplied : 
" Very well, now I go to effect a radical cure.” Coming out., 
he quickly told the whole affair to Malik Andil, who again went 
in, nnd inflicting cuts with the dagger, finished off the eunuch’s 
life, and leaving his corpse in thnt collar, locked it, and coming 
out sent, a person to summon Khun <Tnliun, tho Vizier. And after 
the arrival of the Wrier, he hold a council for the election of a king. 
And since tho son of Path Rhfih was only two years old, tho 
nobles were diffident ns to how lie could bo placed on tho throne, 
so that, in the morning, all the nobles being of ono mind wont 
to the house of the widow-queen of Fatli Shall, related to her 
the story of the night, and said : " As tho princo is a child, yon' 
Hliould appoint ono to manage tho affairs of Government, until 
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tho prince comes of ago.’* The queen, on learning tbeir anxiety, 
know wliat to say. She said : “ I have made a vow to God that 
I would . bestow iho kingdom on the person who kills the 
murderer of Fath Shall.” 1 * 3 * * * * Malik Andil, at first, declined to 
accept the burden of kingdom, hut afterwards, when all the 
nobles collecting in that assembly unanimously besought him, 
he mounted tho throne. The period of Sulfcan Shahzada’s 
reign according to one account was eight months, and, 
according to another account, two and a half months. After 
this incident in connection with Sultan Shahzada, for some 
years, it bocame the ruling practico in Bengal that whoever 
slew the ruling king, and got an opportunity to seat himself on 
the throne, became recipient of homage and submission of the 
people, who did not protest against his installation . 9 In one pam- 
phlet, the period of tho rule of Sultan Shahzada is stated to be 
six months. God knows the truth. 

REIGN OF MALIK ANDIL, THE ABYSSINIAN, STYLED 

FlRUZ SHAH . 8 

When Malik Andil the Abyssinian, by his good fortune, took 
in lap the bride of the sovereignty of Bengal, he. styled himself 

l This affords another instance to illustrate the great inilnence exercis- 
ed by Mnsalman ladies in tho past, and tho chivalrous deference paid to 
their wishes by Musalmans. 

* " The pretorian band of Abyss'nians, which Barhak Shah had introduc- 
ed into Bengal, became from the protectors of tho dynasty tho masters of the 
kingdom, and eunuchs were the actual ralers of tho country. . . . What 
royalty at that timo was in Bengal is well described by Abnl Fazl, who ’ Bays 
that after the murder of Fath Shah, low hirelings flourished ; and Ferishta 
sarcastically remarks that the people would obey him who had killed a king 
and usurped the throne." Blochmann’s Contr. (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 286).' 

With Salfcan Shahzada begins a succession of Hahsbi or Abyssinian 
kings, which terminated only with the rise of the Husaini dynasty of Bengal. 

3 His name, as appearing on his coins (J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 288), ie 

Saifu-d-din Ahul Muzaffar FIrnz Shah. He was an Abyssinian or HabshT, and 

reigned from 893 to 895 A.H. (according to the testimony of coins); whilst 

histories give (incorrectly) the year of his death to be 899. He waB (accord- 

ing to Riyaz) tho premier nobleman and a generalissimo under Fath §hah. 

He proved a wise king. . ... 
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Kirn* §buh. and proceeding to Iho molropoliR of Ganr established 
himself there. In the directions of justice and liberality, ho put 
forth noble efforts, and secured For his subjects peace and comfort. 
In flint, during the time ho was a noble, Malik Audil hnd done 
groat and heroic deeds, both his soldiers and subjects droadedhim, 
and did not lean towards disaffection. In liberality and generosity, 
ho was matchless. In a short time, ho bestowed on Iho poor the 
treasures and largesses of past sovereigns, who hnd hoarded 
the same with considerable exertions and pains. It is said 
that on one occasion in one day ho bestowed on the poor one 
fat: of rupees. The members of Government did not like tins 
Invisbtiess, am! used to say to one another: “ TIub Abyssinian 
does not appreciate the value of the money which hns fallen into 
his hands, without toil and labour. We onght to set about dis- 
covering n means by which ho might ho taught the value of money, 
and to withhold his hand from useless extravagance and lavisli- 
ncss." Then they collected that treasure on the floor, that Iho 
king might heboid it with his own eyes, and appreciating its value, 
might, attach value to it. When the king saw the treasure, he 
enquired : " Why is this treasure left in this place ? " The members 
of Government said : “This is the same treasure that you nllottcd 
to the poor." The king said : “ IIow can this nmount suffice ? 
Add another Ink to it." The members j of Government, getting 
confounded, distributed thu treasure amongst the beggars. Malik 
Audi!, after reigning for threo years, in 890 A.H. fell ill, and the 
light of Iiih lifo was extinguished by the breeze of death. But tlio 
more reliable account, is, that Finix Shall also wns sloin at tlio 
hands of tho Parks. 1 A mosque, a towor and a reservoir in tlio 
city of Gnur, were erected by him. 


• For n humourous description of tho cowardice or tho Bengal Paiks (art 
Infantry corps of BongnI) in tho time of Sulf.Sn Ilyas Shall (1353 A.C.), eco 
Tnrikh-i-Firus Sliftlii by Zia’ Barni (1’crs. text, Fane. 7, p. 093), from which tho 
following in translated : “ And tho well-known Bengal Paiks who for years 
dubbed themselves “ Abu Bangui,” and gave themselves martial airs, And pro- 
claimed their readiness to sacrifice their lives for Ilyas Shah tho Blmng-cntor, 
and used to attend tlint maninc of a monarch, in tho company of tho dusky* 
looking Bengali Bnjnlis— at the timo of actual warofaro, pnt from fear tlioir 
lingers into their mouths, ceased to bo on tho alert, throw down their BwordB 
and arrows, rubbed their foroheads on tho ground, and were all put to tho 
aword (by the army of Emperor Firur. Shah Tnghlnk)." 


' ,TKE REIGN OP iSULTAN MAHMUD, ,SON OP FIRUZ 

SHAH... : 

When Fi’ruz Shah passed' to the secret-house of non-existence, 
the ‘nobles and the ministers placed on the throne his eldest son, 
named Mahmud. And ah Abyssinian slave,' named Habash Khan, 
became the Administrator-General of financial and administrative 
affairs,' and his influence so bompletely pervaded all affairs of 
government, that, except a bare title, nothing of sovereignty was 
^eft to Mahmud Shah, and the lattei* was compelled to live in this 
way, until another Abyssinian, who was called Sidi Badr Diwiinn, 
despairing of his ways, killed Habash' Khan, and himself became 
the Administrator of the affairs of government. After some time, 
leaguing with the commandant of the Paiks, at night-time, he 
killed Mahmud Shah, and next morning with the concurrence of 
the' nobles of the palace, who were in league with him, he' as- 
cended the throne, assuming the title of Muzaffar Shah. The 
reign of Mahmud Shah lasted one year. And in 'the history of 
Haji Muhammad QaHdahari, it is related that Sultan Mahmud 
Shah 1 * * * * * * was a son of Fath Shah; Jashn Khan. 8 a slave of Barbag 
Shah, under order of Sultan Firuz Shah, trained him up ; and 
after the death of Sultan Firuz Shah, Sultan Mahmud was placed 
on the throne. After six months had passed, Habash Khan, 
harboured notions of sovereignty- in his head. Malik Badr 
Diwana killing Habash Khan, as has been related before, himself 
mounted the throne. 

' ' 1 — — o 

. THE REIGN OF SlDl BADE, STFLED MUZAFFAR .. 

SHAH.. 

When Muzaffar Shall mounted the throne in the city of Gaur, 
being very blood-thirsty and audacious, he slow many of. the 

l His name from coins anfi inscriptions (see J.A.S. for 1873, p. 289), 

appears to bo Nasiru-d-din Abul Mujnliid Mahmud Shah. Though" the histories 
generally call him a son of Firuz Shall, the account of Hnji Muhammad 

Qaudaliari referred to in tho text, nhmoly, that Mahmud Shall was a son of 

Fath Shah, appears to be more reliable. Mahmud Shah reigned in 896 A.n. 

* “Jashn Khan” in the text 'is evidently n copyist’s mistako for “Ilnbsh 

Khan.” an ounuch.slnvo of Barbag- Shah, who according to Hnji Muhammnd 

Qaudnlinri, was entrusted by Firuz Sliah with the bringing up of Mahmud 

Shah, who was only two years old, when his father Fath Shall died, and Malik 
Andil Firuz Sh«ih ascondod tho tlirono, with tho consent of Fath Shah’s queen. 
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learned nnd the pious mid the nobility of tlio city, and also killed 
the infidel Rajahs who wore opposed to the sovereigns of Bengal. 
He bestowed on Syed Husain Sharif Main the office of Vizier, 
nnd made him Administrator of the affairs of . Government. And 
he beenmo assiduous in hoarding treasure, and by the counsel 
of Syed Husain, ho cut down pay of soldiers, and sot about" 
building a treasury, nnd he committed oppressions in the 
collection of revenue. Consequently the pcoplo, receiving in- 
juries at the hands of Mnzaffnr Shall, became disgusted with 
him. Gradually, Syed Husain’s mind was also changed, so that 
mutters came to (his pass, that, in the year 903 A.H., most of the 
principal noblemen, seceding from the king, wont out of tlio city, 
whilst Sul ton Muzaffnr Shah with live thousand Abyssinians and 
three thousand Afghuns nnd Bengalis entrenched himself in the 
fort of Gnur. For a period of four months, botween tho pcoplo 
inside, and outside, the city, fightings rnged, nnd daily” a largo 
number of people wore killed. 1 It is said that, daring tho poriod 
Sulton Jluznffnr was entrenched in tho fort, whenever any ono 
was eaptured and brought before him, ho used to kill him with tho. 
sword with Ids own hand, with a forocity characteristic of' the' 
Abyssinians, so that the number of people killed by him amounted 
to four thousand. At length, Mnzaffnr Shall,* sallying out with 
his force from the city, gave battle to tho nobles, wlioso leader 
was Syed Husain Sharif ; and from both sides, twenty thousand 
men foil, cither by the sword or tho arrow. 


I This sanguinary civil war in Rongnl, about the end of tho fifteenth 
century, between tho RoynliBts on ono siilo nnd tho pcoplo on tho other, lioadod 
hy tho nobles, reminds ono of a similar war between king John nnd bis barons 
in England, nnd illustrates thnt tho pcoplo in Bengal woro not “dnmb, drivon 
cnttlo,” but that they had snflleiont political lifo and strongth and powors of 
organization to control tho monnrchy, whon its nets cxcocdod nil constitutional 
hounds, ur sot by tho Shorn’ or Mnlinmmndnu Inw. Indeed, Moslem monar- 
chies, wherever established, (barring individual aberrations) havo boon consti- 
tutional in tho strict, sense of tho word, from tho timo, whon, in tho seventh 
century, tho first. Khnlifnto was established in Arabia (see 1 Sir W. Muir's 
“ Annals of tho Early Cnllplmto ”). 

* llis nntno on inscriptions and coinB (pnblishod in J.A.S.B, for 1873, 
pp. 280-290), npponrs to bo Shamsu-d-din Abu-Nasr Muznffar Shah. His 
inscriptions nnd coins show thnt ho roigned from 89G to 899 A.ET. (thnt is; 
from 1491 A.O. to 1494 A.C.) Histories allot to his roign throe years arid five 
months. JIo was an Abyssinian, nnd his original namo was Si<ff Badr, •• 
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The fiold won heaped up with tW slaughtered : 

Yon might say another rampart lind been raised ! 

At length, the zephyr of victory wafted on the standard of 
the nohlcs. Muzaffar .Shah, with a number of his associates and 
adherents, was killed on the field. And according to the state- 
ment of Haji Muhammad Qandnlmri, during that time, from the 
beginning to the end of tho war, one lakh and twenty thousand 
people, of both Musalman and Hindu persunsions, passed to the 
regions of destruction. And Syod Husain Sharif Maki, gaining 
the throne, raised tho standard of sovereignty. And in tho 
history of Nizamu-d-din Ahmad , 1 it is related that when tho 
people got disgusted with tho misconduct of Muzaffar Shah, Syed 
Sharif Maki becoming aware of this state of national diBgust, won 
over to his sido the Commandant of the Household troops and, one 
night, with thirteen men entering the inner chambers, slew Muzaffar 
Shah, and next morning mounted tho throne, and proclaimed 
himself Sultan ‘Aliiu-d-din. The reign of Muzaffar Shah lasted 
three years and five months. A mosque, amongst bis other build- 
ings, exists at Gaur. 

THE REIGN OP ‘ALAU-D-DIN SYED HUSAIN SHARIF 

MAKI* 

Syed Husain Sharif Maki, during the period of his Vizarat, 
used to treat the people with affability. He used to tell them : 

1 Nizamu-d-din Ahmad was Bakhshi under Akbar, and was a patron of 
the historian Badaoni. Nizamu-d-din completed his history called Tabaqat-i- 
Akbari in 1690 A.C. ; he is the first writer who gives a concise connected 
acconnt of the Independent MnBalman kings of Bengal from 1338 A.O. to 
1638 A.C. 

■ 8 His name on coins and inscriptions (vide J.A.S.B, for 1873, pp. 292-293), 

is “ Alan-d-din Abiil Muzznfar Husain Shah, son of Syed Ashraf-al-Hnsaim.” 
Nowhere on coins and inscriptions is he cnlled " Sharif Maki,” as in the text. 
The Tabaqat-i-Akbnri simply calls him 11 Alanddin ” ; Ferishta erroneonsly 
calls him “ Syed Sharif Maki whilst Stewart incorreotly calls him “Sharif 
Mecca.” He reigned from 899 to 927 A.H. (according to coins and inscriptions). 
The Riyaz states that Alanddin, after arriving as an adventurer in Bengal, 
settled at a place called Cliandpnr in Badha district (Western Bengal), tnt Pro- 
fessor Bloohmann (J.A.S.B . for 187^ p. 228 n.) is inclined to identify the Ohand- 
pur in question near ‘ Alaipur or ‘Alau-d-din’s town,' on the Bhariab,' east of 
Hhnlna, in Jessore. district, as the place where the Husain dynasty of Bengal 
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“ MuzalThr Shall ir very slingy, mu) rude in behaviour. Although 
I advise him io ,nttcml lo the happiness of llio army and tlio 

independent kings lincl its adopted homo, because Husain Shall ftrut obtained 
power in tbe adjacent district of Fnridpnror Fnthahulmd (which laltor at the 
time was included in, or rather included portions of, .Tessoro), whero his first 
coins were struck in 8!H> A.li. (Mnrsden's pi. XXXVIII, No. DCCI.XXIX), and 
also heennse llnsain Shah’s son, Xnsrat Shah, erected a mint at tlio neighbour- 
ing place of Khnlifntahad (or Bngcrhnt, formerly in Jcssore district) and 
minted there coins in the lifetime of bis father in 922 A.H. (sco p, 297> 
J.A.S. B. for 1873 and pi. IX, No. 10). Anothor circumstnneu which also snp- 
j*orts tbe above theory of Professor nioebmnan about tlio locale or Alnti-ddin 
Ilnsraiu Shah’s adopted home, appears to be this, that tlio names of 
liosain Shah, bis brother Yusuf Shall, and hiR sons Nnsrot Shiili, and Mahmud 
Shah, are found in connection with several pnrgnnns of Jessoro (Jnsnr) district 
(as formerly constituted, before its being pplit up into I’nbun, Khnbm and Farid- 
pnr districts), snob ns pargntias Nnsmtshahi and Mnlimudshahi and Yusuf* 
Slislii, and Mahmudnbnd (a wh»lo Sirknr including Northern Jcssore or Jnsnr 
and Uosnnb). In regard to Alnuddin llnsain Shall, Professor Blocbninnn 
observes (J.A.S. for 1873, p. 201) that “ of tlio reign of no king of Bengal— 
perhaps of nil Upper Indin before the middle of tlio 10th century — do wo 
possess so many inscriptions. Whilst the names of other Bengal kings 
scarcely ever occur in legends, and remain oven unrecognized in the geographi- 
cal names of the country, tlio name of ‘ llnsain Shah tlio Rood ’ is still 
remembered from the frontiers of Orissa to tho Brahmaputra." This great 
nml good king extended his empire into Orissa, into Assnm, into Chittagong, 
and reigned over nil north Hclmr, nnd all south Bcluir np to tho western 
limits of Snrknr Monghyr, whero his son D.inyal erected a vault over tho 
shrine of Peer Nafn. (See Tnbaqnt-i- Akbari nml also Bndaoui, Vol. I, p. 371). 
A cathedral mosque amongst his other edifices was orccted by this king, in 
907 A.li. nt Mnclmin, ojiposite to Fnridpur in Dlinkah ; tlio inscription of tin's 
mnsqne appears in J.A.S. for 1873, p. 293. The ITusniii Shall! dynnsty con- 
sisted of four sovereigns: (1) Alnuddin Husain Shah who reigned from 899 to 
929 A.li. (2) Alau-d-din's son, Naririi-d-diti Abnl Mnzaffur Na?rat Shiili (929 
to 939). (3) Alnn-d-din Firnz Shall (939), a son of No. 2, and (4) Gliinsu-d-din 
Mahmud Shah, (910-915 A. It.) the last. Independent king of Bengal, who wns 
defeated by Shcr Shah’s army at Gnur under Jnlal Khan nnd Kliwn? Khan 
in 914 A.li. or 1538 A.D. That is, for forty-four years, this IlnsninI dynasty 
consisting of four kings, reigned ovor Bengal. (Soo J A.S.B. for 1872, p. 332). 
Tho Tnbaqat-i-Akbari’s notice of Bengal closes with an account of tho reign 
of Nn?ral Shah, tho second king of tho ubovo IlnsninI dynasty. Tho fourth 
king of the Unsaini dynnsty, it may bo of interest to roinnrk, is tho “ El Ray 
Mnmnd do Beiigaln” of tlio Portngncso, who dcsoribod Gaur, tho capital at tlio 
time, us being “ throo leagues in lougtb, woll-fortifiod and with wide nnd 
straight roads, along which rows of trees were plantod to shade tho people.” 
This Malimiid Shall died in 915 A.li. at Colgoug (Kahnlgnon), whore holies 
buried. 
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nobility, and dissuade him from evil pursuits, it is nil in vain 5 for 
I10 is simply bout on hoarding wealth." In consequence, the nobles 
looked upon Husain ns their friend, patron and sympathiser. As 
his virtues and Mumffav Shah’s vices wore known to the public 
and to the elite, on the day that MuznfTar Shiih was slain, all the 
nobles held a council for tho purpose of electing a king, and 
favoured tho installation of Sycd Sharif Maki, and said, “ If we 
elect you king, in what way will you conduct yourself towards 
us ? ” Sharif Maki said : “ I will meet all your wishes, and im- 
mediately I will allot to you whatever may bo found over-ground 
in the city, whilst all that is under-ground I will appropriate to 
myself.” The patricians as well ns the plebeians fell in with this 
tempting offer, and hurried out to pillago the city of Gaur, which 
at this time eclipsed Cairo (in point of wealth). 

In this way, a city was pillaged : 

You might say, it was swept by the broom of plunder. 

Syed Sharif Maki by this ensy contrivance, seized the 
umbrella of sovereignty, and introduced the Kliutba and the coin 
in his. own name. Historians write that his name was Syed 
Sharif Maki, 1 and that when ho ascended the throne, he styled 
himself ‘Alau-d-dln. But I note that throughout the kingdom of 
Bengal and in the neighbourhood of Gaur, liis name as Husain 
Shah is on the lips of the elite and the mnss. Since I did not find 
the name of Husain Shah in history, I was in doubt. 
After much research, by deciphering wordings of inscriptions 
which exist up to this day, and are engraved on the ruins of the 
City of Gaur, on the stone of the large gate-way of the 
Qadam Rasul building, 2 and on the. Golden Mosque, and also on 
some other shrines, which are amongst the edifices erected by 
Sultan Husain §hah and his sons Nasrat Shah and 

1 The Tabaqat-i-Akbari and Badaoni (p. 3X7 vol. 1) simply call him' 
Alanddin (which however was obvionsly the Jalfis name), Ferisbta erro- 
neously calls lrim.“Sayid Sharif Mnki," whilst Stewart incorrectly calls 
hint /' Shi ref Mecca," erroneously led no doubt by the remark of tlie 
1 Bijraz ’ whose author thinks that Husain’s father or one of his ancestors 
might perhaps have been a Sherif of Mecca. Tho Alamgimamah (p. 730) 
calls him Husain Shah. 

S The inscription dated 937 A.H. on the Qadam Rasul bnilding at Ganr is 
published in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 338; in it Nh?rat ShSb is described as son of 
Husain Shah, sen of Syed Ashrafal Hnsainl. 



Mahmud Shall, if- appears Mint Syed ‘ Alnn-d-din • Abul 
MuzafTar Husain Shall is the son of Syed Ashrafnl-Husnini, In 
regard fo the mouths and ycai-s of Syed Sharif MakVs period, nil 
these inscriptions tally, and thus nil doubts arc set nfc rest. It 
appears that nppnronlly his venerable father — Syed Ashrafal 
Ilnsaini — wns Sharif of Mnkkn; hence the son also was known as 
Shnrif-i-Mnki ; or else, his tinmo wns Syed Husain. In a 
pamphlet, I have noticed t-lmt Husain Shfih and his brother Yusuf, 
together with their father, Sayyid Ashrafal Husnini, wore residents 
of the town of TnrinfirJ By chance, they cnino to Bengal, and 
stayed in the. inonzii of Chandpnr in the zilla of Kndhn, 8 and both 
the brothers took their lessons from the Qazi of that place. On 
knowing their noble pedigree, the Qiizi married his daughter to 
Husain Shflh. After this, lie entered the service of Muzaffar 
.Shah, and reached the office of Vizier, as lins been related before. 
When ho ascended the throne in the city of Gnur, after somo days, 
he forbade the people from tho pillnge of tbo city, and when they 
did not cense, ho slaughtered twelve thousand plunderers ; 
then these stayed their hands from tho work of pillage. And 
making search, he found much of tho hidden treasures including 
thirteen hundred plates of gold, from unoiont times, tbo 
custom in the country of Lakhnauti and East Bengal was 
that rich people preparing plates of gold, used to take their 
food thereon, and on days of carnivals and festivities, whoever 
displayed a Inrge number of golden plates, became tho object 
of prc-cmincnco. And this custom up to this time prevails 
amongst tho rich and high-ranked people. Sultan ‘Alau-d-din 
Husain Shfih, sinco ho wns a wise and sagacious sovereign, 
shewed considcratcness towards tho influential nobles, and raised 
liis select officers to high positions and trnsty offices. And lie 
prohibited tlio Pails — whoso faithlessness and regicides had be- 
come characteristic — from guarding the Palace, and totally dis- 
banded them, so that no harm might befal him. And in place 
of the Pails, in tho Guard-room and on tho Band-stand, ho appoint- 
ed othor body-guards. And ho also expelled totally the Abyssini- 
ans from bis entire dominions. 

1 A town in Turkestan. 

8 That is, tho Western Bougnl tract. Soo howovor, note 13 to p. 48, wliero 
Professor Bloohmntm identifies Chaodpar, near AJaipnr on tho Blmtrab, 
in JeBsoro district. . '■"* 
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‘ Since these AbyssininiiB were notorious for their wickedness, 
regicides and infamous conduct, obtaining no footing in .Taun- 
pur and Hindustan, they went to Gujmt and the Daklnn. Sultan 
• ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah,. girding tip tlic waist of ;justico, unlike 
other kings of Bengal, removed his seat of government to Ekdala, 
which adjoins tho city of Gaur. And excepting Husain Shah, no ono 
amongst tho kings of Bengal made his scat of government anywhere, 
oxcopt at Pandua and the city of Gaur. As ho was himself of noble 
descent, according to tho saying, “ Evory thing turns back to its 
origin” ho took the Syeds, Mughals and Afghans by the hand, 
and, sont efficient District Officers to different plnccs, so that peace 
in^tlio country being secured, anarchy and revolutions which had 
occurred during tho period of the Abyssinian kings^ etc., vanished) 
and all disloyal elements wero reduced to ordor.' i And subjugat- 
ing tho ltajas o f tho environs and^. conquering up to Orissa, 
; ho levied tributoT^/Atter this, lio^pTanned to conquer Assam, which 
1 is north-east of Bengal. With an overwhelming army consisting 
of infantry and a numerous fleet, ho marched towards that king? 
' dom, aiidjcqnqucrcd it. /’And conquering tho whole of that country 
up to Kainrup, Kamtah and other districts which were subject 
to powerful 'Bajfas, like. Riip Narain, and Mai Kun war, and Gusa 
Lakhah and Lachmi Nai'anTaucT others, lie c ollected much wea lth 
from'the conquered "S.-act'sT and tho Afghans demolishing those 
Rajas’ buildings," erected new buildings. Tho Raja of Assam 
not' being ablo to opposo him, relinquishing his country, fled to the 
k mountains. The king, leaving his son 1 with a large army, to 

1 This was Princo Danyal (incorrectly known as Dalai Ghazi). This 
invasion of Assam took place in 1498 A.O. See J.A.S. for 1872, p. 835. 
Particulars of this invasion of A ssam in 1 498 A.O. o r 903-4 A.H. are given 
in the AlamgTmamah_..pp. 7 30 and 7 3J_,in d tli o^Assam— B.nranji (J.A.S., for 
1874, p. 281). Hnsain Shah’s conquest of Kainrup and Kamta (western Assam) 
is also chronicled in a contemporaneous inscription of 907 AH. (1501 A.O.) in 
a Madrasah or College founded by Husain Shah at Gaur. This inscription is 
also' published in J.A.S., for 1874, p. 303. Husain §hah’s first Governbr of 
Western Assam or Kamrup was his son, Prince Danyal, : — the same prince who 
erected the vault over tho shrine of Pir Nafa in Mongliyr fort in 903 A.C., 
whilst returning from a mission on behalf of his father to meet Snlf.an 
Sikandar Lodi in Behar, and immediatly before .setting but on this Assam 
expedition ( Badaoni , p, 317 Vol. I). He was followod as Governor of Assam by 
■Musnnder Ghazi. who was Bucoeeded by Sul fan Ghiasu-d-dinwho introduced 
a colony of Muhammadans into Assam. 
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complete the settlement of the conquered country, returned 
triumphant and victorious to Bengal. After the withdrawal 
of the king, his sondevpted himself to the pacification and defences 
of the conquered country. But when the rainy season set in, owing 
to floods, the roads and tracks became closed ; and the Rajah with 
his adherents issued from the hills, surrounded the Royal army, 
engaged in warfare, cut off supplies of provisions, and in a short 
time put all to the sword. And the king, ei’ecting a fort on the 
bank of the river Bha/tali, 1 bestowed great efforts on the 
improvement and advancement of the Kingdom of Bengal. And 
erecting and establishing Mosqnos . and Rest-houses at different 
places in every district, he conferred numerous gifts on saints 
and recluses.* And for the maintenance of the Rest-house in connec- 
tion with the eminent saint, Nur Qutbn-l-‘Alam, lie endowed 
.several villages, and every year, from Ekdala, which was the 
seat of his government, ho used to come to Pandua, for pilgrimage 
to the bright shrine of that holy saint. 8 And because of his meed- 
worthy courteousness and affable deportment, and owing to the 
exuberance of his good sense and wisdom, he ruled for a long 
period with complete independence. In the year 900 A.H-., Sultan 
B[usain Sharql, ruler of the Jaunpur kingdom, on being defeat- 
ed and pursued by Sultan Sikandar, proceeded to Colgong 
(Kalilgaon), 2 * 4 * * * and took shelter with Sultan ‘Alan-d-din Husain 
Shah. Tho latter, paying l’egard to the refugee’s rank, provided 
■him with means of comfort, so that relinguishing anxieties 
and cares of sovereignty, Sultan Husain Sharql passed the 
rest of his life at the above place. Towards the end of ‘Alan-d- 
dln’s reign, Muhammad Babar the Emperor invaded Hindus- 
tan,. Sultan Husain Shah, in the year 927 A.H., died a natural 
death. His reign lasted 27 years, and according to some, 24 yesra. 


1 Stewart haa * Bateah,’ and says it is the name of a stream, whiri 
boars the name of Gandak. I do not know how far Stewart is correct* 


2 He also founded Madrasahs or Colleges for the advancement of 

as is evidenced by tho testimony of the contemporaneous inscripti.-c * 

A.H. published in J.A.S.B., for 1874, p. 303. This inscription 

remarkable saying of the Prophet, “ Search after knowledge err= 55 

China." 



(jilt | ” 

8 See note p. 46. 

* See Badaoni, p, 316, Yol. I. 
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and according to others,- 29 years and 5 months. Amongst the 
sovereigns of Bengal, none has been equal to ‘ Alau-d-din Husain 
Shah. And traces of his beneficence in this countiy are well- 
known to all. He had eighteen sons. Na?rat Shall, after his 
father, became king of Bengal. 


THE REIGN OF NASRAT SHAH,* SON OF ‘ALAU-D-DiN 

^USAIN SHAH. 

When Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah died, the adherents of 
the kingdom and the members of the government placed on the 
throne his eldest son, named Nasrat Shah, commonly known as 
Nasib Shah, who was wise and just, and well-behaved, and in 
affairs of administration was more proficient than his other 
brothers. The most laudable work that he pei-formed was that, 
instead of imprisoning his brothers, he doubled the offices which 
had been conferred on the latter by their father. And capt uring 
the Raj ah of Tirhut, he killed him. And he set two officers) 
named ‘Alau-d-din and Maffilum ‘Alim, otherwise known as Shah 
‘Alim, and who were sons-in-law of Husain Shah, for the conquest 
of the limits of Tirhut and Hajipur, 1 2 and posted them there. And 
when Emperor Babar, killing Sultan Ibrahim, 3 son of Sultan 

1 His name,.as appearing on his coins and inscriptions, is Nasirn-d-din 
Abul Muzzafar Nasrat Shah. (See J.A.S.B. for 1873, pp. 296 and 297). 
Historians call him also Nasib Shah, (Badaoni, p. 348), bat perhaps whilst as a 
prince, he held the name of Nasib Khan. He appears to have reconquered 
Chittagong Tract (see Tarikh-i- Hamidi and J.A.S. for 1872, p. 336), and to have 
subdued Tirhut and Hajipur traots in North Beliar— and to have also held 
temporary sway over Azimgarh in the N.-1V. Provinces (see Sikandarpur 
Azimgarh inscription published in J.A.S. for 1873, p. 296). Kharid mentioned 
in this inscription is on the right bank of the Ghagra river. 

Najrat Shah reigned from 920 to 939 A.H. (J.A.S. for 1872, p. 332). 

8 Hajipur was long the head-quarters of the Bengal Governors of Beliar 
from the time of Haji Ilyas, and was founded by Haji Ilyas alias Shamsu- 
d-din Ilyas, king of Bengal. It sank in importance with-the transfor of the 
head-quarters to Patna, on the establishment of Mughal rule under Emperor 
Akbar. 

3 Ibrahim Lodi, son of Sikandar Lodi and grandson of Bablol . Lodi, was 
defeated and killed by Babar at the decisive battle of Panipat in 1526 A.C. 
or 932 A.H. See the graphic description of this decisive batilo in Badaoni 
(Pers. text, Vol. I, pp. 334-336.) By this groat battle, the sovereignty of 
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Sikandar Lodi, conquered the great empire of Hindustan, many 
of the Afghan Omra escaping, sought refuge with Nasrat Shah. 
And at length, Sultan Mahmud,* brother of Sultan Ibrahim, 
being expelled from his kingdom, came to Bengal. ' Naarat Shah 
showing kindness to every one, bestowed on all pargannalis and 
villages, in accordance with their respective rank and condition, 
and consistently with the resources of his kingdom. And he 
married Sultan Ibrahim’s daughter, who had also come to 
Bengal. And planning the subjugation of the Mughal forces, he 
despatched Qntb Khan with a large force towards the environs 
of Bliarnich. 2 And the latter fought several battles with the 
Mn gli als. and for a period the contending forces wore bivouacked 
there, fighting. But Khan Zaman, 8 son-in-law of Emperor Babar, 
had conquered up to Jaunpur, and when in the year 930 A.H., 
Emperor Babar came to Jaunpur, and brought to his subjuga- 
tion all its limits and environs, and planned to march to Bengal 
and to bring it also under his domination, Nasrat Shah, foreseeing 
the result, sent valuable presents and gifts in charge of wise envoys, 
and offered submission. Emperor Babar, in view of the exigencies 
of the times, made peace with Hngrat Shah, and retired. When 
Emperor Babar died on the 5th of the month of Jamadiu-l-Awal 

India was transferred from Afghan hands to those of the Mughals. Strange 
enough to add, this revolution was effected by the intrigues of Afghan offioers 
and Omara of Ibrahim who had joined Babar, and invited the latter to 
India. ( Badaoni , Pers. text, p. 331, Vol. I). No doubt, it wbb a penalty paid 
by Snlfan Ibrahim for his ill-treatment of liiB brothers, officers and noblemen, 
whom ho constantly distrusted and disgraced. 

1 Snltiin Mahmud was a son of Sul fan Sikandar Lodi. He was set np 
ns a King by Hasan Khan Mewnti and liana Sanka, and indnoed to fight 
with Babar who defeated him. After defont, he lived at Chitor, whence he 
was brought by Afghans to Belmr, and proclaimed its King. Sher Khan joined 
him, bnt subsequently deserted him in fnvonr of Mughals, who defeated him. 
Prom Patna, he fled to Orissa, whore he died in 949 A.H. (See Bndaoni, 
pp. 361 and 338, Vol. Ij. 

S Sarkar Bliarnich is inolnded in the Subnh of Ondli, and is mentioned in 
the Ain-i-AkbnrI (Jnrrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 93). 

This was the farthest western incursion mnde by the Mnsalman kings of 
Bengal (barring of course Sher Shah, who from king of Bengal rose to be 
Emperor of all India). 

3 See p. 139 Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I. From Badaoni’s account (p. 338, 
Vol. I), the conquest of Jaunpur appears to have been made by Humaynn, 
during Babur’s lifetime. In Badaoni {p. 344, Vol. I), Md. Zaman Mirza. 



937 A.II., ‘awl Emperor Umniiyun nKceiulctl itio i!it*oitn of Delhi, 
it watt rumoured that tho Emperor of Delhi was planning 'the 
conquest. of Hongnl. Consequently, Na^rnt Slifih in tho yenr 
939 A.H., in vioiv of ilemonst rating his sincerity and friend- 
ship, sent mra presents in ohnrge of Maid: Afnrjun, (lie eunuch, 
to Sultan Rahfulm* CJujmti. 1 Afalik Ifnrjun nut Sultan Uahadnr 
in tho fort of Mnntlu, find liecnme tho recipient of n special KTull'nt. 
Tn the meantime, N»?mt Shah, in sjiito of his being n Syod. 
indulged in dissipations nnd sundry oppressions, to detail which 
would he to harrow the feelings of nil. And n world wns grind- 
ing under his tyranny. In that interval, Xnsrat Sljfih rode to 
Aknnknh, in the city of Gain-, in order to visit the tomb or his 
father. As will would have it, them he punished an eunuch for 
some fault, l'rom fear of life, this eunuch leagued with other 
ouuuchn, and murdered Nasral Slulh on his return to the palace, 
in the year 913 A.II. His reign lasted It? yearn, and according 
to some, 13 years, nnd according toothers, less than 13 years. 
The foundations of the building of Qndam Ramil 8 in tho year 
939, 3 nnd the Golden mosqnc commonly called the Sonn Mnsjid * 
in tho year 932 A.1JL, were laid by him, and these with their 
shattered doors nnd walls exist to this day, amongst tho build- 
ings of Nhsmt .Shah, sou of Sultan ‘Aluu-d-din Husain Shall, 
amidst tho ruins of Guflr. And the foundation of tho luminous 
slirino of the saint Majd]dum Akhi Siraju-d-din h at Sudu-l-lahpnr 
is nlso amongst the noble relics of that monarch. 

• lie reigned in Gnjnrnt from 1G20A.G. to 1530 A.C. — see AIii-i*AkbarI, 
Vol. II, p. 201, ami Biulitnni, pp. 31 1 to 317, Yol. I. 

Ho foolishly engaged in a wnr wltti Humayun nnd wns defeated, (Vol. II, 
p. 200, nnd Bmhtani, p. 310, Vol, I ). 

8 This building was in fair order when 1 visited Guar in 1887. It is n 
squavo one-ilomeil building in tho enclosure of llio Fort. Its length from 
east to west is 21 cubits, nnd its breadth is the same. The Blmgirnti Hows 
to tlio west of it, about a distance of 30 rows. This building wns erected by 
Nn?rat Khali in 5)37 A.II. (1G30 A.D). Insido the mosque under tho dome, 
there is n foot-print of tlio Arabian prophet on n pieeo of stone, which is 
said to hare boon formorly at l’nnduali in tho Chilla{c!iaii(i of tlio Saint 
Jallala-d-diu Tabriz!, who is supposed to luivo brought it from Arabia. 

Tho inscription on tho building is published in J.A.S.B. for 1872, p. 338. 

3 Tlio date on tlio inscription is liowovor, 937 A.II. (Sec J.A.S.B. for 
1872, p. 338). 

* See Rnvonshnw's nnd Creighton's 11 Ituiim of Gufir.” 

t Ho was a Saint of Gnuv. Ho cnino us a boy to Niznmu-d-din Aalinh of 
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[Note hj ‘thr. author, Salim: In nil llio inscriptions tlint 
engraved on stones exist to this time, the king’s name is mentioned 
ns Nnfrat. Shall, son of Sultan ‘Alnn-d-din Husain Shah. In 
histories, liis nnmo is menfionod ns Nnsih Shah." Apparently, this 
is a corruption or a mistake, in that, thorn is no room for miBtako 
in the inscriptions engraved on stones.] 


RHIGN OF FTRUZ SNA IT, « SON OF NA$RAT .SHAH. 

When Nn*mt Shah drank the disagreeable syrup of death, 
his son, Firnr. Shah, by the counsels of the grandees, ascended the 
throne. He had reigned for three 8 years, when Sultan Mahmud 
Hcngnli, who was one of the eighteen sonR of Sultun ‘Alau-d-din 
Hnsnin Shah, nnd whom Nnsmt, Shfih hnd installed to the rank 
of a nobleman, and who in the lifc*timo of Nnsrat, conducted 
himself like an a mm', finding an opportunity, slow Flrnz Shah, 
and ascended the throne by right, of inheritance from bis 
father. 

) 

Delhi nml in coarse of time acquired great lenrning. llo was then sent to, 
ltongnl, where ho died in 75S A. II. or 1357 A.C. Aftor Nizamu-d-din’s death 
(according to ttio llnft I qlim), ho went to Imkhnauti — (Sco J.A.S. for 1873 
p. 200). 

Na«ral Shall could not have laid the foundation of the Saint’s alirino ; 
ho could have only repaired and improved it, for tlio inscription on tlio shrino 
(see .T.A.S. for 1873, p. 201), shows that its door wns built by Nnsrnt Shah’s 
father, Sultan ‘Alnn-d-din Husain Shah, in 910 A.1T. (A.C. 1510). 

Alibi's pupil wns tlio Saint Alnu-l-riuq, father of tho Saint Nfir Qn)l> 
*Alnm of history. 

Aklii wns n contemporary of Shnmsu-d-din Abul Mnznffnr IlySs Shall, 
King of Bengal. 

l llis nnmo appears to bo ‘Alnn-d-din Abnl Mnzzafar Firnz Shah, both on 
hia coins and his inscriptions (Seo J.A.S. 15. for 1873, p. 297). llo rcignod for 
only one year (939 A.II.) when ho was slain by bis undo Mahmud Shah 
tho next King. This would also put back tlio dnto of Nn?rnt Shah’s murder 
to end of 938 or beginning of 939 A.II. ; but Badaoni’s account (p. 348, Yol. I), 
renders it doubtful. 

a “ Threo years," ir evidently a copyist’s mistnko, for Stownrfc who bases 
his history on tho Riynz, mentions "threo months” which lio must have. . 
found in liis copy of tho 51S. of the Riynz, nnd wbioh appears otherwise more 
consistent, chronologically. ’ 

18 
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REIGN OF SULTAN MAHMUD, 1 SON OP ‘ALAU-D-DlN. 

When Mahmud Shah ascended the throne, Makhdum ‘Alam, 
his brother-in-law, who was Governor of Hajipur, raised the 
standard of rebellion, and intrigued and allied himself with Slier 
Khan, who was in the tract of Behar.* Mahmud Shah deputed 
Qutb Khan, Commandant of Monghyr, to conquer the Province of 
Bebar, and to chastise Makhdum ‘Alam. Sher Khan made efforts 
to conclude peace, but they were of no avail ; and at length, by 
the concurrence of the Af gh ans, resolving to die, he determined 
to fight. When the twt> forces closed together, a great battle 
ensued. Qutb Khan was -killed in the battle, and Sher Khan, 
obtaining his elephants and baggage, became powerful. After 
this, Makhdum ‘Alam, in order to avenge himself, or to usurp 
the throne, raised -the standard of rebellion, and fighting with 
Mahmud Shah, was killed. And Slier Khan Af gh an instantly, 
who had usurped the throne of Delhi, 8 drew his force towards 
Bengal. The nobles of Bengal, guarding the passes of Tellagadhi 

1 The name of this King as appearing on his coins and inscriptions is 
Ghiasu-d-dm Ahnl Mnzaffnr Mahmud ghah (See J.A.S.for 1872, p. 339, and for 
1873 p. 298). He was the last Independent King of Bengal, and reigned from 
940 to 944 A.H. He is the “El Key Mamnd de Bnngala,” with whom the 
Portuguese Alfonso de Mello made a treaty. At this time, Sher Khan and his 
brother Adil Khan had deserted the Mughnl onnse, and gone over to the side 
of the King of Bengal. But subsequently Sher Khan on the pretext of aveng- 
ing the mnrder of Firuz Shah, made war on Mahmud Shah, besieged him at 
Gaur, nnd Mnhmud Shah fled to Colgong (Kahalgaon), where he died in 945 
A.H. (1538 A.O.) of injuries received on the battle-field. (See Badaoni, 
p. 348, Vol. I). 

2 The town of Behar is meant. It appears that at this time both Sarkar 
Monghyr in South Behar and the whole of North Behar were subject to the 
Bengal kings, and Hajipur was the head-quarters from a long time of the 
Bengal Governor of North Behar. West of Sarkar Monghyr in South Behar, 
which was Bnhject to the Sharqi kingdom of Jaunpur, on the decay of the 
latter kingdom, fell into the hands of semi-independent Afghan chiefs, 
including Daria Khan, his son Bnlmdnr Khan (who proclaimed himself 
Sultan Mnlmmmad), Saltan Mahmud, and Sher Khan. At this time, 
as the text shews, Makhdum ‘Alam, Mahmud ghah’s brother-in-law, who 
wns his Governor of North Behnr, and had his head-quarters at Hajipur, 
also rebelled against his sovereign, nnd intrigued with Sher Khan (after- 
wards gher Shah). (See Badaoni, pp. 360, 358, 361, Vol. I). 

* How Sher Shah acquired the Delhi Empire, is rclatod in TariMi-i- 
Sher §hahl, and also in Badaoni, nnd the Akbnrnnmnh. 
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and Sakrignli 1 for one month continued fighting. At length, 
(lie passes of Teliagndhi and Sakrigali wcro captured, and Sher 
Khan entered Bengal, and Mahmud Shah, drawing his force, 
encountered the former, when a great battle ensued. Sultan 
Mahmud, being vanquished in the field, entrenched himself in the 
citadel, and sent a message to Emperor Humayun in Delhi, 
seeking for help. Hamayun Shah in the year 944 A.H. turned to- 
wards the conquest of the province of .Taunpur. Since at that 
time, Slier Khan was in Bengal, Emperor Humayun going to the 
foot of the fort of Chunar, 2 * laid siege to it. Gkazi Khan Sur, who 
was in the fort on behalf of Sher Khan, raised the standard of 
opposition, and for six months the siege was protracted. 8 By the 
efforts of Rum! Khan, 4 ladders being monnted, the fort was 
scaled and captured by Humayun. Sher Khan also put forth 
grand efforts for capturing the fort of Gaur, and the garrison 
were liardprcsscd. But as in the meantime one of the zamindars . 
of Bchar, becoming "refractory, raised disturbance, Sher Khan, 
finding' it inexpedient to linlt at Gaur, left his son, Jallal Khan, 
and Khawiis Khan, one of his trusty nobles, to besiege the fort 
of Gaur, whilst he himself marched back to Beliar. And Jallal 
Khan, son of Sher Khan, skirmished with Mahmud Shah, so that 
the garrison were reduced to straits, and food-grains became 
scarce in tho city. On Sunday, the 13th of the month of Far- 
wardi, corresponding to tho 6th of Zil-Qadh, 944 A.H., 5 * * Jallal 


I These passes are closo to Colgong, and are now traversed by thoE.I, 
Railway lino. They were in those days considered the 1 key ’ to Bengal. They 
were fortified undor Slier Shah’s order by Qufb Khiin. son of Sher Khan and 

Khawn8 Khan, slave of Slier Khan. (See Badaoni, p. 349, Yol. I). 

* In tho Ain-i-AkbarT, undor tho Subah of Allahabad, Chunar is 
described “ as a stone-fort in tho summit of a hill, scarcely equalled for its 
loftiness and strength." Tho river Ganges flows at its foot— Ain-i-Akbarl 

(Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. 2, p. 159). 

S It is stated that its siege by Emperor Humayun commenced on 8th 
January, 1538 A.G. As its siege lasted six months, and as it was stormed before 
Gaur fell (on 6th April, 1538 A.C.) into the hands of Sher Shah’s general, 

Khawas Khan, the siege of Chunar mnBt have commenced in October 1537 
A.C. (See Tarikh-i-Sher ghahi), or it may be that the fall of Gaur took place 
in July 1638 A.C. (Seo Badaoni, pp. 348 and 349, Yol. I). 

* Seo p. 441 Bloobmann’s Trans, of Ain, Vol. I, p. 441 , and Badaoni, p, 348, 
Vol. I. Chunar was captured by Humayun in 943 A.H. 

* This corresponds to 6th April, 1538 A.C. 
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.Khan with other grandees, such as Khawas Khan, etc., struct up 
the kettle-drum of battle. Saltan Mahmud,: who was hard- 
pressed by the siege, sallying out of the. fort, advanced to' fight. 
Since the period of his fortune had turned to declension, and the 
■luck of Sher Khan assisted the latter, Sultan Maljmud, unable 
to cope in battle, esoaping by the way of - Bhatn, 1 fled,, atid 
Mahmud . Shah’s sons were taken prisoners; and thefort of Gaur, 
together with other booty, fell into the. hands of Jallal Khan, 
son of Shor Khan. Jallal Khan and Khawas Khan, entering 
thefort, engaged in slaughter and capture and plunder of the ' 
garrison. And §her Khan also, being set free from the distur- 
bance in- Behar, pursued Sultan Mahmud. When they closed 
each other, Sultan Mahmud was obliged to fight, and receiving 
a. serious wound, fled from the battle-field. Sher Khan, victorious 
and triumphant, spurred on to Gaui*, and became master of 
•Bengal. The Cathedral Mosque at S'adu-l-lahpur, 8 amongst the 
buildings of Sultan Mahmud, son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-dln Husain 
Shah, exists to this day. From the inscriptions engraved on it, it 
appears that he was a son of Sultan ‘Alau-d-din Husain Shah. 
The period of his reign appears to have lasted five years.® 

j * 1 

• o — — 

. . . > ■ . . 

ACCESSION OF.NASIRU-D-DlN MUHAMMAD HUMAYUN 
PADSHAH TO THE THRONE OF GAUR. 

Sultan Mahmud, fleeing wounded from > the battle with Sher 
Khan, turned to meet Sultan Muhammad Humayun, the Emperor. 
At the time when Sultgn Humayun the Emperor captured the 
fprt of Chunar, Sultan Mahmud arriving at Darvislipnra, 4 and , 
meeting the Emperor, aud using much cajolery and persuasion, 
requested the Emperor to invade Bengal. The Emperor, taking 
pity on Mahmud, left Mirza Dost Beg 6 in charge of the fort of 
» 

1 Sco note ante. 

2 This was a quarter of Gaur. The inscription on this niosqne is pub- 
lished.in J.A.S.B. for 1873, p. 339. 

• ® The fate of Mal.imud Shah is fully described in the TarTth-i-Shor Shahi, • 
of which the Bon’ble Sir Edward Clive Baylcy has published a, translation in 
Dowson’s edition of Elliot’s History oMndia, IV,- pp. 360-364.- 

* I havo not identified this place ; bnt it must have been closo to Ohunar. 

8 In Badaoni (p. 348, Vol. I), it is stated that when the King of Bongal 
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Chdnnr, and in the beginning of 9-15 A.H. 1 ': raised the standard 
of mnrch towards the conquest of Bengal. Slier Khan, 8 learning 
itbout this, despatched Jallal Khan and Khawas Khun to defend 
Mto pass of Tolingadhi, which leads to Bengal. And this Telia- 
gadhi and Sakrigali is a placo between the provinces of Behar 
and Bongal, it is very impregnablo j it is flanked on one side by a 
lofty hill and a donso forest which aro quite impassable, and on 
nuolher sido by the river Gauges, to ford which is very difficult. 
Emperor Humayun detached Jahangir Bog 8 Mughal to capturo 
Tolingadhi nnd Sakrigali. On tho day that Jahangir Bog reached 
that placo, just after he had dismounted, Jallal Khun and 
Khawas Khan, marching up quickly with an efficient force, 
attacked him. Tho Mughal forces, unable to cope, were van- 
quished, and Jahangir Beg, getting wounded, in a hapless 
condition, retreated to tho Emperor’s camp. 4 But when Emperor 
Humayun himself mai'chcd up to Tolingadhi and Sakrigali, 
Jnlliil Khan and Khawsis Khan, seeing their inability to stand the 
Emperor’s onslnnght, fled towards tho hills, and from thence, to 
§hor JChan at Gaur. The Imperial army, forcing its way easily 
through that narrow defile, marched up, stage by stage. And 
wlion tho Imperial camp halted at Kobal Gaon (Colgong), 
Mabmud Shall, who was in tho company of the Emperor, heard 
that his two sons who had been taken prisoners by Jallal Khan, 
had been slain. From this grief and affliction, he pined away 


(named crronoonBly Nnsib Shall, which should bo Malimiid Sbnb) getting 
wonndod in tho war against Sher Shall, camo nnd mot tho Emperor (Humfivun), 
nnd invoked his liolp, tho latter loft Mir Hindu Bog Qnobin in charge of 
Jnunpur province, and marched (from Clmnar) towards Bengal, forcing the 
pass of Tolingadhi, which was fortified and held by Quf.b Khan nnd Khawas 
Khan (son and servant respectively of Sher Shah). 

1 i.c., 1538 A.O. 

• * Slier Khan or Slier Shah was at this time at Gaur and . lind made 
biinBolf master of it. (See Badaoni, pp. 348 and 349, Vol. I). Mughal historians, 
to please tho Mughal Emperors, invariably bolittlo ghorShah by calling him 
" Slior Khan.” Sher Shah finally defeated Ilnmaynn (Jarrott’s Tr,, Ain, p. 421, 
and Badaoni, pp 854 and 358, Vol. I) near Knnanj in A.H. 947 (A.O. 1540), 
when Hmnayun fled to Sindh. 

8 He is mentioned as Governor of Bongal nnder Humaynn (vide Bloch- 
mann’s Tr., Ain-i-Akbari, and also the text, Fnsc. 1, p. 331, . nnd also Badaoni, 
p. 352, Vol. I.) 

* This must have been near Colgong (Kahlgaon), at the time. . 



day by day, and in a nhorl lime died . 1 And since Rlior KhSn, on 
hearing about the appi’oach of the Imperial, forces, became 
anxious, ho removed the treasures of the kings of Gafir and 
Bengal, fled towards Radha , 2 * 4 and from thence towards the hills 
of Jliiirkand . 5 Emperor IJumayun captured without opposition 
the city of Gafir 1 , which was the capital of Bengal, and owing to 
the ominous nature of its name, he changed it to .Tinnatabad, and 
introduced the Imperial Khntba and coin. The ports of Snnar- 
gfioii and Chatgfion (Chittagong), etc., camo into the possession of 
the Emperor. For some time, the Einporor lived in case and 
comfort, and did not pursuo Slier Khan, and mado light of tho 
enemy. Three months had not yet passod, since his stay in that 
city, when owing to tho badness of tho climate of that place, many 
horses and camels died, and many soldiers fell ill. Suddenly, 
tho news was received that tho Afghans, marching by way of 
Jharkand, had captured the fort of Rohtas , 6 and that leaving 
a force for tho dofcnce of tho fort, Slier Khan himself had march- 
ed to Mongliyr, and had put to the sword tho Emperor’s grandees 
who wore there. And tho news of tho successful rebellion 
of Mirza Hindal which had como to pass nt Delhi , 6 was also 
received. Tho Emperor becoming anxious on the a receipt of the 


1 Mahmud Shah, tlio last Independent Musalman king of Bengal, died at 
Colgong in 1538 A.G. 

2 This was tho name which Western Bengal boro nnder Hindn 
Rajas. 

8 Chnta Nagpur tract was so called daring Moslem rule in India. ■ 

4 Humfiynn captured Gaur, about July 1538. Humayun stayed at Gafir 

for three months, that is, till September 1538 A.C., and named the placo 
Jinnatabad. (See Badaoni, p. 349, Vol. I ). 

6 This important fort in South Behnr was enptured by Slier Shah in 945 
A.H. or about Soptomber 1538 A.C. by an ingonious stratagem. (See Badaoni, 
p. 349, Vol. I). Slier Elan inducod the Rajah of Rohtas to give shelter to 
his family in the Fort, and then sent in there two thousand armed Afghans 
in mahfas or palanquins; these latter killed the Rajah and his soldiers, 
and easily captured the Port for Shor Shah. 

# In Pirishta ocours the following : “ At this time news was received that 
Mirza Hindal had raised the standard of rebellion in Agrah and Mewat, had 
caused the Khntba to be recited after his own name, and had killod Shaikh 
Bablol” (Vol. I, p. 423, Pers. text). Delhi mentioned here therefore appears 
to be a mistake for Agra, as appears also from the text which follows. (See 
Badaoni, p. 350, Vol. I). 
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news from Delhi, appointed Jahangir Qnli Beg 1 Governor of 
Bengal, and leaving Ibrahim Bog, who was one of the principal 
Omra, with five thousand Belect cavalry in the former’s company, 
himself swiftly marched hack towards Agra. This happened 
in 94G A.H. 

THE ACCESSION OF SHER SHAH 3 TO THE THRONE, 
IN THE CITY OP GAttR. 

When Emperor Hnmaynn in the year 946 A.H. withdrew 
towards Agra, Sher Khan, apprised of the unpreparedness of the 
Imperial army and of the rebellion of Mirza Hindal, set out. from 
the fort of Rolitas with a large army. And at the time, when 
the Imperial camp arrived at Clmnsa, capturing the high way, 
for threo. months Sher Khan bivouacked facing it, 8 and caused 
as much harassment as ho conld. At length, by way of treachery 
and stratagem, sending to the Emperor Shaikh Khalil, the 
well-known saint who was his spiritual guide, Sher Klian sought 

• In Badaoni (p. S50, Vol, I). “Jnlmnglr Beg Mughal." 

* His regal stylo was Faridn-il-dln Abnl Mnznffnr Slier Shah. He reigned 
from 944 to 952 A.H or 153S to 1645 A.C. He lies bnried at Salmsram (Snsseram) 
in Bolmr. nis first Governor of Bengal, Kliizr Khan. who married a daughter 
of Mahmud Shah III, king of Bengal, was replaced by QazI Fazllat, of Agra. 
Those who care to know the life and career or this romnrknble Sovereign, 
will find a full account in Badaoni (Vol. I, pp. 35G to 374). A man of learning 
and wonderful resources, a dashing soldier, a general of high order (always 
ready to avail himself of all stratagems and tactics in wnr), a politician of 
keen diplomacy, when ho mounted tho throne, he exhibited the highest 
qualities of a statesman and a beneficent sovereign. Moderate and scientific in 
In's revenue-assessments, liberal in his gifts, Jayccrs and benefactions, generons 
in supporting lonruing and the learned, wise in his army-reforms (copied 
subsequently by Akbnr) munificent in laying down trunk roads, planting trees, 
sinking wells, establishing caravanserais, bnilding Mosqnes, Madrasahs and 
Khangahn, and orocting bridges, few Indo-Moslem Kings come up to his 
level. Ho administered justice so vigorously that he impressed his perso- 
nality on all, and established thorough peaoe, so that, says Badaoni (p. 363, 
Vol. I), no dneoib or robber would dnre to tonoh a gold plate, tliongh it 
might bo loft on the road by an old woman, daring her sleep. 

8 Sher Kh an had enenmped on tho right bank of the river between 
Chnusa and Baksar. The river hero is called Thora Nadi. The battle of 
Chansa was fought on 9th Snfnr 946 A.-H. or 26th June, 1539 A.C. (See 
Badaoni, pp. 351 and 352, Vol. I). 
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for pence. The Ernperor, owing to the exigencies of the times, 
accepted liis overtures , 1 * * * * * * and it -was agreed that Bengal and the 
fort of Rolitas would continue in the possession of Slier Khan, 
and' that the latter would put forth no further pretensions, brit 
that the Imperial coin and Kliutba would bo in force in those 
provinces. Shor Khan, taking his oath on the holy Qoran, 
accepted these terms ; and tho Imperial army wore re-assured 
by 'this oath. But Slier Khan, on the following day^ with an 
efficient and well-equipped Afghan force, taking tho Imperial 
army by surprise, did not allow it time to rally into ranks, and 
after fighting became victorious, and closed tho ferries where 
boats wero moored. Owing to this cause, the king as well as the 
beggar*, tho high ns well as tlio low, became dispirited and 
straitened, and being hardpressod by tho Afghans, plunged pell- 
mell into the river Ganges, so that besides tho Hindustanis, 
nearly twenty thousand Mughals got drowned. Tbo Emperor 
also, plunging into tlic river, with the help of a water-carrier, 
with great difficulty crossed over to tbo bank of safety, and with 
a small number of followers, tbo cup of whose lives was not yet 
full to tho brim, set out for Agra. Sher Khan, after gaining this 
strange victory, returned to Bongal, fought repeatedly with Jahan- 
gir Quli Beg, and at length by way of deception and treachery, 
invited him to liis presence, and slew him and his retinue. And; 
pntting to the sword tho remainder of the Imperial army who 
were at other places, he introduced tho Khutba and the coin after 
his own name, and brought tho provinces of Bengal and Behar 
absolutely under his domination. And from that time he assnmed 
the title of Shor Shah , 8 and that year devoting himself to the 

l Bather the evertnrea for peace wero made by Humayun, who sent 

Malla Muhammad Aziz for tho purpose to Slier Khan, who was then at 

Chauea. At the time, Shor Kh an with his sleeves stuck up and with a spade 

in hand, in grilling weather, was digging a trench, and fortifying the place 

On. seeing the Mnlla, lie sat down on the bare ground, and in reply to tho 

Mulla said : “ Tell this one word on my behalf to the Ernperor, that he 
seeks war, and not his soldiers, whilst 1 do not seek war, but my soldiers do.” 

Sher Shah then sent to the Emperor his spiritual guide Shaikh Khalil, a des- 
cendant of Shaikh Farid Ganj Shakar. (See Badaoni, pp. 350 and 351, Vol. I). 

* After defeating Humayun at Chansa on 26th June, 1689 A.O. (9tli 
Safar, 946 A.H.) Sher Khan marohed to Gaur, slew Hnmaynn’s Governor, 
Jahangir Quli Beg, and assumed the same year at Gafir the royal title of 
Faridn-d-din Abnl Muzaffar Sher §hah, and struck coins. Sher Shah stayed 


KoltlcniPiit of his kingdom, at in ined great power mid pomp. At 
tlm end of tlu* ycnr, leaving lyljir.r Klian to rule over Bongni, iio 
himself started for Agra. And from flint side, Hnrriayun's force, 
despite (lie fraternal dissensions, consisting of ono hundred 
thousand soldiers, marched forward (o encounter him. And in 
the year 047 A. U.* on the tenth day of tho month of Muhnrram, 
in (lie neighbourhood of Qananj, on (he banks of (lie river 
tinngOH, (he contending hosts faced each otlier. And whilst the. 
Mughal forces were preparing to encamp at this stage, nearly 
fifty thousand Afghan cavalry dashed up. Tho Imperial army, 
without fighting, was routed, and Shoe Shall chasing it up to tho 
river, marched forward to Agra. 


RULK OF J.CJJIZR KHAN AT GAOR, 

When I.vJjisr lyhuu was appointed Governor of Bengal on 
behalf of Slier Shuh, he married a daughter of one of tho kings 
of Bengal,* and in his mode of living, and in 1m paraphernalia 
of comforts and luxuries, observed tho kingly mode. And when 
Slier SjjiiU at Agra came to know about, this, exercising fore- 
sight, bo deemed it proper to adopt remedial measures against 
the disease before it showed itself, nnd Rwiftly mnrehod to Bengal, 
And when liTiisr Ifhati went forward to recoivo him, Slier Shall 
imprisoning him, divided the provinco of Bongni amongst soveral 
tribal chiefs, nnd appointed Qnj.i Fnzibit, who was ono of the 
learned scholars of Agra, nnd who was distinguished for liis vir- 
tues, honesty and trustworthiness, to bo t.lio over-lord, and 
entrusting to his hands tho power of making penco nnd war in the 
country, ho himself returned to Agin. 8 

till en<I of Decombor 1530 A.C, at Gnfir, ami then leaving Kiiizr ICiinn na his 
Governor of Bongni, ho marched towards Agra. ( Badaoni , pp. 352 nnd 364 
Vol. 1). 

1 CorreBponding to tho year 1G-10 A.C. Soo description of bnttlo of 
Qannnj in liadaani, p. 354, Vol. I. 

* Ho married a daughter of Mnljmfid Shah III, tho Info king of Bengal, 
nnd gave himself royal nirs, in conseqnonco of which Rhor ShSh promptly 
removed him, and appointed Qnzi Fazilnt ns Governor of Bongni in his place. 
(See Bndnoni, p. 305, Vol. I). 

8 In 048 A.n. Khizr Khf,n wns deposed nt Gaur by Rher Rhfih. Rher 
ghah bad political insight of a high ordor. Tho administrative arrange- 
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ACCOUNT OF THE OVER-LORDSHIP OF MUHAMMAD 
KHAN SUR IN BENGAL. 

When in the year 952 A.H., Slier Shall, in capturing the fort 
of Kalinjar^ 1 by the will of Providence, was accidentally bnrrifc 
by tlio explosion of the gunpowder of n mine that had been laid 
underneath too rampart, and his younger son, named Jallal. 
Khan, ascended the throne of Delhi and assumed the title of 
Islam Shall. 8 popularly known as Salim Shah, Mulmnimad 
Khan Sur, who was one of the principal Omra and a connexion of 
Salim Shall, and who was renowned for his justice arid equity and 
courteous deportment, was appointed Governor of Bengal. And for 
somoyears until the end of Salim Shah’s rcigu he continued so, after 
which ho raised the standard of rebellion, and turned towards the 

ments that ho introdnoed at this timo in Bongnl, vis., of plncing different 
tribal chiefs to raid over different territorial divisions would indicate ihat lio 
was fully alive to tlio policy “ Divido and rulo.” His installation of Qnzi 
Fazilat, a scholar of Agra, in a position of ovcr-lordship over these tribal 
chiefs, further indicates that lio sot a high value on learning. Slier Shah died 
on 12th Kalii 1, 952 A.H. (3rd Juno, 1545} } ho lieB buried nt SnliBrnm, in South 
Bohnr, See Tarikli-i-§bor Shall! for an interesting ncoonnt of Sher ghftb's 
enteor, and’ also Bndhoni, p. 365. Vol. I, Firihhtn and Akbarnamah. 

Slier Shall was tlib fitst rulor who from a king of Bohgalj became tlio 
Emperor df all India. His trimnph was n trinntpb for Bengal, whose prosperity 
And wolfnre continued to receive his special attention, oven after he became 
Emperor of India. Mnglial historians gonorally (no donbt from their delicate 
position) have failed to appraise Slier Khali’s qualities as a statesman and as 
a soldier at their proper worth. His reign wob fruitful of military, fiscal* 
agricultural, economic, enrrenby and reveiiue reforms in Bengal, and also of 
fiuiny priblid Works of utility, sncli ns rbads, rest-housBs, bridges, fortifications, 
Khanqas. colleges and wells, &o. 

1 “ Kalinjar is a stone fortress in Sfibnh Allahabad, upon heaven-reaching 
bill.” — Ain. During its siege in' 1545 A.C.; a shell rebounded frtm'the walls 
into the battery where Sher Shall stood, nnd set fire to thfe gnn-powder. HS 
was severely burnt, and died next day. (Jnrrett’s Tr., Ain., Vol. II, p. 1604). 
Ain simply says “he fell at the powder magazine- when' the fire opened in 
the fort.” (See Badaoni, p.372, Vol. I). 

8 Jallal KMn assnmed tho royal title of Jallaln-d-din Abnl Mnzaffar 
Islam Shah in 1545 A.C. (or 952 A.H.) Ho reigned from 1546 to 1653 A-.Ci 
He appointed his relative Mohammad Elan Sur as his Governor of Bengal, 
removing Qnzi Fazilat. Islam Shah lies buried at Snssaram. He drew up a 
comprehensive Procedure Code, and followed tho enlightened' and 'statosinan* 
like policy of his illnstrious father. See Badaoni, Vol. I, p. 374. 



conquest. of Cluumr, J nun pur 1 and Knlpi . 8 Multnmmnd Shall 
*Adli, s taking in liis company llcmu* the grocer, who was one of 
his lending Oinrn, with n largo nrmy, proceeded to encounter 
Mnlmmmnd Khan, ntul in the village of Ciinpnrglmthn, which is 
fifteen l:ro distant, from ICnlpl, hehveon the two nrmies, n san- 
guinary engagement took place. 1 ’ Mail}- persons on both sides 
were killed, and Mnlmmmnd Tyhun, too, wns killed. The grnndces 
who escaped from the sword fled, and rallied together at Jhosi , 6 
and installed in power Muhammad Khan’s boh, named JjQnzr 

* “.Tnmiptir in n large rilv. Rnlt.in Firnz Toghlnk Inal its foundation and 
named it nftor his cousin l‘nk}jril**l.illti Jntmi.’’— Ain. 

8 Knlpi is mentioned in the Air. under Riiliah Agra (Jnrrelt’B Tr , Vol. II, 
p. JS41. 

s Mnlmriz KhSn hilled Finis. Khan, son of Islam Sikh, ntid assumed .(in 900 
A.H. or 1533 A.C.) the title of Multnmmnd £hnh ’Adil, Owing to this un- 
warranted assassination, popularly lie wns known ns ’Adil RhSh or simply ns 
‘‘Andlmli" which tnenns "the hlind” in Ilimlnstnni. 

In Kiri*htn nnd Stewart, it is stated tlint Muhntnmml Kliiin Snr ruled 
over Bengal nnd North Hollar wisely and beneficently till the closo.of tlio 
reign .of Sulim Sh-ah 5 hut. when in 000 A.H. Muhammad ’Adili who wns 
addicted to debauchery nnd pleasures, mounted the throne, nftcr slnying 
Firnz Khan, Mulintnmad Khan refused to pay him liomngo, viowing him as 
the assassin of his Into master’s son. 

M uhninmnd Khan Snr wits ooiiointed in 052 A. II. (15-15 A.C.) Governor 
of Bengal nnd North Ilehnr by Islam Shah, who lmd deposed Qnzi FazTlat, 
the nominee of Shrr ShSh. Islam Shah nt tho samo timo confirmed Miyan 
Snlaitnnii Knrrnrani to continue ns Governor of South Bolmr. 

* Ilomu tho grocer wns tnmlo n Superintendent of tho Mnrkels by Snlttn 
Shall, nnd raised to tbc office of Administrntor*Ge.ncral of tbo Empire by 
Mnlmmmnd Sh«h ’Adil. lle.wns dofonted by Akbar’s General, Bniram Klian. 
in 1550 A.C. at Pnnipat. 

■t Muhammad Khan Sur, •Islam Shah’s Governor of Bengal, rofnsed to 
ncknowlcdgo Muhammad ‘Adli ShSh, nnd himself assumed tho.royal title. of 
Sliatnsn.i1.din Ahul MuznfTnr Muhammad .Shah, nnd invaded Jnnnpnr .and 
Knlpi. Tho battle of Chnpparglmttn wub fought botweon tho two in 9G2 A.H. 
(1555 A.C.) Cbapparglintta is cast of Knlpi, on tlio Jnmuua river. Ho 
ruled ns Islam ghSh's Governor of Bengal from. 052 to 0G0 A.H. ..and reigned 
ns king of Bengal from .000 A.H. to 002 AAI., that is ;from 1553 to 
1555 A.C. (Seo Badnnni, p. 432, Vol. I). 

* Jhosi is on the left bnnk.of tho, Ganges, .opposito to Alkhnbad.; .there 
Khizr Khan, son of Muhammad Shah, who was .killed in tho -battlo.of jChnppar- 
ghnttn, colobralod liis jnliis, and assumed. tlio, royal .title of Buhadnr Shah.in 
002 A.1I. (1055 A.C.) (See Sadaoni, p. 433, Yoi. I). 
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Kh an. Ball fid in- Shall (that is. • ICliizr Khan), to avenge the 
death of his father, sot about collecting his forces, subdued many 
of the eastern provinces, and invaded Bengal. 


RULE OF irFCIZR KHAN, STYLED BAHADUR ©AH.* 

‘When Bahfidur Shah, with an efficient army, invaded Bengal, 
Shahbaz Elian, who, on behalf of Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, was at 
that time Governor of Gaur, advanced to fight. The grandees of 
Shahbaz KJian, sooing tlio overwhelming fox-ce of Bahadur Shah, 
deserted to the latter. Shahbaz Khan, with the remnant of the 
soldiery who held on to him, resolved to fight, and was slain on 
the battle-field. 


The man whom Fortune favonrs, 

Who has power to vanquish ? 

Bahadur Shall, triumphant and victorious, captnred the City 
of Gaur, and introduced the coin and Khutha in his own nnme. 
After this, ho drew liis forces against Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, 
and a great battle was fought at a point between Surajgadha 
and Jahangirnli . 1 * * * * * * 8 Muhammad Shah, receiving mortal wonnds on 

1 Bnhadnr Shah or Kliizr Khan, son of Mohammad Khan Snr alias 

Shamsu-d-din Abul Muznifnr Mohammad Shah, was installed in power at 

Jhosi, where Mnl.iammad Shah’s defeated grandees and officers rallied after 

the battle of Ohapparghatta. He reigned over Bengal ob king from 962 to 96S 

A.H. (or 1655 to 1561 A.C.) Badaoni calls him Muhammad Bahadur. -The 
most important event of his reign was his war with ‘Adli Shah, whom he 
defeated at the decisive battle of Snrajgnrha in Monghyr district, in 964 A.H. 
At this battle, Sulaiman Kararani who held South Behar from Sher Shah’s 
reign assisted Bahadur Shah. (See Tnrikh-i-Dnudi and Badaoni, pp. 433-484, 
Yol. I). 

Bahadur Shah was king of Bengal and North Behar from 962 to 968 
A.H. (that 1 b 1555 to 1561 A.G.) During this period, Sonth Behar continued 
under its old Governor, Miyan Sulaiman Kararani. 

It may he noted here that Bahadur Shah was a contemporary of Emperor 
Akbar who ascended the Imperial throne in 963 A.H; (or 1556 A.O.) 

8 Jahanglrah village is close to Jamalpar railway station, in Monghyr 
district. Surajgadha or Surajgarha is a town close to Manlanagar, on the 
banks of the river Ganges, in Monghyr district. 
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tlio battle-field , 1 * was killed.. And this Muhammad Shah alias 
Mubariz Khan, was a son of Nizam Klian Snr, who was a nephew 
of Sher Shah, and a cousin and brother-in-law of Salim Shah. After 
the death of Salim Shah, on the third day, slaying the former’s 
son, named Fivuz Shah, who was his nephew, Muhammad Shah 
mounted the throne of Delhi, and assumed the title of Muhammad 
Shah ‘Adli.® As the latter had no capacity for Government, the 
Af gh ans nick-named him ' Adli,’ and by a slight change of pro- 
nunciation, they called him 1 Andli.’ And ‘ Andli,’ in the Hindus- 
tani langungc, means “ the blind.” After this, Bahadur Shah, 
reigning over Bengal for six years, died. 

REIGN OF JALLALU-D-DlN, SON OF MUHAMMAD mXN. 

After Bahadur Shah’s death, his brother Jnllalu-d-din 3 * * * * 8 as- 
cended the throne, and after five years’ reign, in the City of 
Gaur, died. 

REIGN OF JALLALU-D-DlN’S SON. 

After Jallaln-d-din’s death, his son, whose name is unknown, 
ascending the throne, struck up the drum of brief authority, and 

1 At tliia battle in 964 A.H. (1557 A.C.) Bahadur Shfih was assisted by 

SulnimSn Kararani. According to Tarikh-i-Dandi, the decisive battle was 

fought at the “ stream of Snrajgarli, near Monghyr ” (which is the Keol Nadi). 

Professor Blochmann locates the battle-field at Fatlipnr village, 4 miles west 

of Surajgnrli and the Keol nadi. Tarikh-i-Dandi inaccurately places Snrnj- 

garliu one kos, more or less, from Monghyr. 

* See Badnoni, p. 384, Vol. I. 

8 His royal title was Gh igsn-d-din Abnl Muzaffar Jallal Shah. He 
reigned over Bengal nnd North Behar from 968 to 971 A.H. (or 1561 A.C. to 
1564 A.C.) During this period, Sulaitnnn Kararani continned ns semi- 
independent Governor of South Behar, whilst Hajipur which had risen in 
importance from the time of Na$rat ghiih continued to be the head-quarters 
fo the Bengal Governor of North Behar. Patna became the scat of Behar 
Governors from the time of Emperor Akbar. Sher ghah had built the Fort 
of Patna (see Blooh. Contr. J.A.S. for 1876, p. 302).' Jallal Shah died at 
Gaur in 971 A.H. With Jallal Shah and his son, ended the Sir dynasty in 
Bengal. Badaoni (p. 430, Vol. I) states “ that Muhammad Khan Sur, ruler 
of Bengal, assumed the title of Sultan Jnllalu.d.din, and extended the Bengal 
Kingdom up to Jaunpur," 



as yot. more than seven months and nine days li ad not elapsed, 
when Ghiusu-d-dln, slaying him, usurped the reins o £ the 
sovereignty of Bengal. 

REIGN OP GHUSU-P-DlN. 

When Sultan Ghiasn-d-diti drew to his lap the bride of .the 
kingdom of Bengal, as yet he had not more than one year and 
eleven days res led on the bed of ease, when Taj Khan Kran! 1 
gathering strength, slew him, and by means of tlio sharp sword 
conquered the kingdom. 

REIGN OP TAJ KHAN KRANL 

Taj Khan Krani was on‘e of the grandees of Salim Shall, and 
Governor of Sambhal. 8 At the time of the decline of Mnhammad 
Shfili ‘A dli, escaping from Gwalior, he set out for Bengal. 
Muhammad Shilli ‘Adli detached a large army in pursuit 
of him. In the environs of Chaprampur, which is forty hro 
distant from Akbarabad and thirty kro distant from Qanauj, 
the two forces encountering each other, a battle was fought, 
when Taj Khan being routed, retired towards Chmiar. On 
the way, winning over certain Revenue LCollectors of the 
Crown-lands of Muhammad Shah ‘Adli, he levied from them in 
the shape of cash and goods whatever ho could, and taking one 
Jialqah of elephants — a Jialqah consisting of 100 elephants — from 
the pargnnnalis, united with his brothers, ‘Ahmad Khan and 
Ilyas Khan, who were Governors of certain .districts alongside the 

' 1 Sulaiman Khan Karani, Governor of South Behar in .971 A.H. (1564 
A;0.) sent hia elder brother Taj Khan Knrarani. to Ga5r. to pnt.down the 
•■usurper, Gh iasn-d^dln. Taj Kh an tilled .the usurper, and .established himself 
at Gaur, in '971, and from -971 to 972 A.H. ',(1564 to 1565 A.C.) -ruled as 
•Governor of Bengal, :on behalf .of Ids brother Sulaiman Knrarani -(J.'AiS. -for 
1875, -p. -295, and Badaoni, pp..409, 42Ct,and 421, Vol. I). Badaoni describes 
'Taj Khan' as one of -the most learned -scholars of bis time. - He died in 972 
A.H. ■ 

'2 Sarknr Sambhal 'under the Subah of Delhi -is mentioned in-the Ain. 
(Jarrett’s Tr„ Vol. II, -p. >104). 

■The Ain farther states : “'In thecity-of Sambhal -is-a temple -called Bari 
JSanddl '(the temple. of -Vishnu-) belonging to a Brahman, from whose descen- 
dants the tenth avatar will appear in this spot” (Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 281). 
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kinkc of (lie Ganges, ami of Klnvnspm* Tamlnli, and raised llio 
Hautltwl of roitpllion. When Mnhnmmnd Slifili ‘Ailli marched 
from Gwalior with his army ngainRt (ho KarnnintiR, and on the 
hank of the Ganges, the two nrmies encountered each other, 
llcmu' (ho grocer, who was the generalissimo of Muhammad 
Shfth ‘AdH’s army, taking with him one linhjnh of elephants, and 
crossing the river, and fighting, became victorious. And when 
Ibrahim JQinn Snr,* who was *A dll’s sister’s husband, escaping 
and capturing Delhi raised troubles, Muhninmnd Shah *Adli whb 
compelled to leave the Karanlatis, and to march back towards 
Delhi. And tin* Katanians thus became independent.. And, ns 
has been related, when Tiij ICIitin redneed to his subjection the 
City of Gniir. after nearly nine years ruling over it, and conquer- 
ing the kingdom of llengal, like others, he died. 


RK1GN OF SUDA1MAN KARANI. l * * * 5 

In the beginning of bis career, Suleiman Knrani was one of 
the grandees of Shcr Shah. SJjer Shall appointed him Govcr- 

l Though ft grocer nr l nidi, llemn rose to the officer of Vitier ami gene- 
ralissimo mater Muhammad ghah Adli, ami exhibited great personal conrngo 
nt the battle of I’mdpat fought in 00 1 A. II. between him and Akbnr. Ho 
nsnimeii the title of ltnjnh Hikrniumndit nl Delhi. Ho ill-treated the 
Afghans, who nt lienrt despisrd Mm, mid who, therefore, for tlio most part 
threw in tluir lot with Aktiar. {Sen lJiulnoni, Vol. II, pp. 18 to 10). 

s g,.,, /Ifiijiioni, Vol. 1, pp. *122 toJCS. Dnringtho chaos which aroso 
during the Inlter part of the fceblo reign of Mulmmnmd Shah Adli, it wns 
arranged between Ibrahim and Siknmtiir rtliu* Ahmad Khiin. that llm former 

would rulo over the Knstern Umpire from Dothi to tho easternmost portions 
of India, whilst tlio lnltar would bo master of tho Punjab, Mullnn mid other 

western tracts. 

S According to tlio Akbnrnninnb, BndnonI nnd tho Tnbnqat*i-Akbari, ho 
died in 9S0 A.H. nnd reigned in Ilcngnl from 071 to 9S0 A.H., or 1563 to 
lfi72 A.O. Ho in sometimes called Knrnmni nnd soinetimes Knr.mi nml Mbo 
K rani. It in related of him that ho held every morning n dcrotionnl meeting, 
in company with 100 Shaikhs nnd ’Ulutnns, nftor which ho used to transact 
business during fixed hours, (Sco Bloch. Tr., Ain, p. 171, nnd fiatfanni, Vol. lb 
j>p. 76, 173, 171 mid 200), nnd thalthis practice influenced Akbar’s conduct, 
llis conquest of OrisBix (in 975 A .11. or 1567 A.C.) mainly through tlio 
efforts of bin distinguished general, Kninpimr, is detailed in n following 
section in the text, mid also in Firishta, Aklmniaiimli, mid Tarikh-i-Daudi. 
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ior of tlie Subnli of Beliav, which he continued to hold in the 
*eign of Salim Shah. When Salim Shah passed to the regions 
>f eternity, in Hindustan, tribal chiefs established themselves, 
md in every head the ambition of sovereignty, and in every 
leart the aspiration of suzerainty, arose. Sulaiman Khan, after 
ihe death of his brother, Taj Khan, established himself with full 
ndependence as king of Bengal and Beliar, and abandoning the 
.Jity of Haur, owing to the inclemency of its climate, established 
limself in the town of Tandali. 1 And in the year 975 A.H., he 
sonquered the country of Orissa, and placing it under a permanent 
Sovernor with a large army, he himself sot out for the conquest 
if the cou ntry of Kuch Bebar . He subjugated its environs and 
mtlying parts, and whilst lie was besieging its capital, he got 
lews that the insurgents in Orissa bad again raised the standard 
if insurrection. Thus, of necessity, lie abandoned tlie Biege of 
£ucb Behar town, 8 and returned to Tandah, which was his 
lapital. And for some time, in a similar manner, there was 
lommotion all over, Hindustan. And when Emperor Hmnaynn 
eturaed to Hindustan from Persia, Sulaiman Khan, exercising 
oresight, sent a letter embodying sentiments of loyalty and 

lis principal nobleman and ofEoer, Khan Jahan Lodi, held a conference with 
Lkbnr’s general, hlunim Khnn-i-Khannn ■ in the neigbbonrhood of* Patna, and 
b was arranged to recite the Khutba and strike coins in Bengal after Akbar’s 
tame (see p. 427, Blooh. Tran., Ain, and Badaoni, p. 174). In 972 A.H., 
inlaiman removed his capital from Gaiir to Tandah. Akbar sent an embassy 
o him (Badaoni, p. 76, Vol. II). 

1 Tandah was on the west side .of the Ganges, nearly opposite to Gaur. 

In 972 A.H. (1564 A.O.) Snlaiman Kararani, the Afghan king of Bengal, 
bandoned Gaur on account of its had climate, and shifted the capital westward 
b Tandah, which was also called Khwaspur Tandah. In 983 A.H. (1576 A.O.) 
lunim Khan-i-Khanan, Akbar’s Sipasalar, re-occupied Gaur, where a pestilence 
Don broke out, and he as well as many Mughal officers and soldiers died. 
See Badaoni, pp. 216 aud 217, Vol. II). About 1242 A.H. (1826 A.C.) Tandali 
ras destroyed by floods, and disappeared into the river. Now-a-dayB it lies 
s a heap of dust abont a mile from Lakhipur. (See Beveridge's Analysis of 
Hiurshid Jalian Name, J.A.S., 1895, p. 215). 

8 Taking advantage of the dissensions between the Afghans under §her 
hah and the Mu gh als nnder Emperor Humayun, Kuch Behar which, had 
reviously been snbdned by Alan-d-din Husain • Shah, king of Bengal, and 
artially re-conquered by Sulaiman Kararani rose into semi-independence in 
44 A.H. nnder Bisa, and became independent nnder Bajas Nara Narayatt 
962 A.H.) and Bal Gosain (980 A.H.) Subsequently it was reconquered. 
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friendship, together with presents. From f ho other side also, 
owing to tlio exigencies of tho limes which called for the dostruc* 
tion and extirpation of tho descendants and adherents of Slier 
ghuli, the presents and gifts were accepted, and a condescending 
reply containing expressions of reassurance and good-will was 
sent, together with a Itoynl manifesto, ratifying Suleiman's 
continuance in his office. After this, though Sulnimun’ Kl)&n 
continued thn Khutjia and tho coin nflcr his own nnmo in tho 
kingdom of Bengal, * ho styled himself Uazral ‘Ala (the Snpremo 
Chief), n ml out wardly showing submission to .Tnlliiln-d-dln Muham- 
mad Alclwr Bfidshfih, ho sent occasionally presents and gifts. 
Nearly sixteen years 8 ruling independently over Bengal, in tho 
year PS1 A.1I. lie died. And he was very energetic, industrious, 
and strict. In tho history of Firishtn, tho reign of Taj Khan, 
is not given, and the reign of Snlnimiin Khan is described ns 
lasting 25 years. Since the brothers, from tho beginning, hold 
conjointly the rule of this country, nml Tuj Khan enmo nflorwnrdB, 
therefore the rule of both has been ascribed to one. God knows 
tho truth ! 

BEIGN OF BAYAZID KUAN,® SON OF SULAIMAN KEAN. 

After Snlniniun’s death, his son Bnynzid Khan, assuming tho 
sovereignly, ascended tho throno of Bengal. As yet moro than a 
month lmd not elapsed, and according to nnotlier account, ono 
year and six months ho lmd ruled, when an Afghun named Hnnso, 
who was a cousin and brother-in-law of Bay arid, attneking him, 

l From note ant c, it would nppenr tlmt ho ccnsod lo do so in Akbnr’s 
time. 

8 From note onto, it would nppenr Hint ho rnled only for ton years over 
Bengal, whilst ho held llehnr from tho time of Sbor Shah. 

8 Ho reigned in 0S0 A. II. or 1G72 A.C. (Soe extract from Bndnoni nud tho 
Snwnnih Akhnri regarding tho death of Sulnimfin, nccoBsion nnd nssnssinntion 
of his non BnynxTd, nnd tho installation of Bnynzid's brother Diiud, chiefly 
through tho efforts of Lodi Khan, tbo promier noblomnn of tho Bengal 
kingdom (J.A.S. for 1870, pp. 004-303). 

Badnont who wns n zealous Moslem romnrks tlmt 'Snlaimiin conqnorodK 
tbo town of Katnk-Bonnms, tbo minu of nnboliof,' nnd mndp Jngnnnnh (Pnri) 
n dnr.ul Islam, nnd ruled from Kamrup to OrisBft. Sulaimnn’s first Viooroy of i 
Orissa {including Katnk) was Lodi KliSn alias Khan Jahnn Lodi, nnd his first | 
Governor of Jagaunath orl’nri was Qatla Khan (seo Badaoni, p. 174, Vol. II). f 
20 
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killed ' Irina by strata gom in tbeAudience'-bnll, and attempted' to 
become 'Administrator of the affairs of tbo kingdom: 1 Lodi Khan 
who was a principal and trusty officer of .Sulaiman Khan, demur- 
ring, tried to- kill him. According, to a tradition, after 2| days, 
the .younger brother, named Dand Klmnj killed Hanso', to avenge 
the" death of his brother. Either way, after. Bay'azid, his brother, 
Band Shan, succeeded to the’ throne'. ‘ 

i':’.) ■, • . 1 . . 

* BEIGN OF BAUD EEfAN, SON OF. SULAIMAN ®AN. ' 

‘When Baud Khan 8 ascendod the throne of. Bengal, sub- 
duing completely all parts- of Bengal, he introduced the’ Khutba 
and the coin after his own- name. Owing to continual indulgence 
iti: wine and> association with low and mean people,- and beoause* 
of numerous troops and retinue, and plethora of equipage, and 
abundance of effects and riches,- and greatness of rank and dignity, 
(in that he had 40,000 well-mounted cavalry, and 3,300 elephants, 
and 140,000 infantry, consisting of musketeers, matchlockmen- and 
rocketeers and archers, and 20,000 pieces of ordnance, most of 
Which were battering guns, . and many armed cruisers, and other 

'J -1 Itis related in the Sawanih Akbar! and Badaoni that Bayazid ‘in 
las youthful folly read the Khutba in his own name, negleoted all forms, of. 
cpnrteBy, and- also ill-treated the chief nobles of his father who consequently 
hated him. Hanso, the sou of his uncle ,Imad (brother of Sulaiman), who 
was. also his brother-in-law, then killed him. Lodi Khan then killed Hanso>' 
installed DShd. (See J.A.S. for 1875, pp. 304-805). 

, * Dand Khan became king of Bengal, Bebar and Orissa in 980 A.H. 
(1572 A.O.) and reigned from' 980 A.H. to 984 A.H.(1672 to 1676 A.O.), ‘under 
the title of Ahnl Muzoffer Dand Shah. In 982 A.H. Akbar personally wrested 
Behar from him by storming Patna and Hajipor forts, and Dand fled to Orissa^ 
where the battle of Mughulmari or Tukoroi' north of Jalisar, was fought in 
•1675 'A, C. between him and the Imperialists, commanded by Munim Khnn-i 
Kh ahan. .Dand' was defeated, and concluded the Peace of ' Katak, under 
Which .Bengal and' Behar were ceded by' him to Akbar, the latter • reoognising ' 
Band’s sovereignty over Orissa. • In "983 A.H. Munim Kh an-i- Kh ahnn died ' 
of malaria at Gaiir, with a large part of his army, and Daud Khnn; encouraged 
by’ this biroumstance,' invaded Bengal,' and on' 15th Babi II '948 A.H. (12th 
July, 1576 A.C.), was. defeated by Akbar’s General, Husain Quli KhfinJahfin, 
at Akniahal'or Bajmabal,- captured and beheaded. (See TariMi-i-Daudi, 
Firishta, Badaoni. and AkbarnamahJ. With' Dand Khan’s death (1576 A.C.) > 
the Kararan'i'dynasty ended' In Bengal.'-' ' ' 
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implements of war, which Tie had ready and in • stoi'e ) he became 
haughty, and aiming at conquests caused troubles to the frontiers 
of the Empire of Emperor Akbar. Although the well-wishers dis- 
suaded him from this policy, and gave him good counsel, he did not 
•listen. And Munim Khan , 1 styled the Khan-i-Khanah, who was 
-Akbar’s Governor of Jaunpur, and held a mansab of Panjhazari, 
nndor the order of the Emperor, turned towards the destruction 
and extirpation of Daud Khan, and sent in advance of himself a 
small body of 'Mughal officers. Baud Khan, on hearing of this, 
appointed Lodi Khan Af gh an, who was his premier grandee, to 
oppose the -Mughals. At Patna, both the ■ armies encountered 
each other, and for some time were engaged in skirmishes. A.t 
length, both the factions patched up terms, and both the armies 
withdrew to their respective Provinces. But Emperor Akbar, 
declining to ratify the treaty, appointed Raja Todar Mai 8 (after 


1 He -was appointed to Ills jagirs in Jaunpur in the 12th year of Alcbar’s 
reign, when lio conoludod pence with Snlaiman Knrarani, king of Bengal, who 
promised to rend the JChutba and strike coins in Akbar’s name. . Munim in 
882 A.H. was appointed Governor of Behar (after Akbar captured Hajlpur 
and Patna from Dand) and ordered to follow DSnd into Bengal.- Munim 
moved to Tnndnh, opposite to Gaur, on the right side of the Ganges, to settle 
political matters, and left the pursuit to Muhammad Qnli Khan Barlas. The 
latter .followed Dand to Satgaon, whence however, Dand withdrew to Orissa, 
and Muhammad Qnli Khan Barlas from' Satgaon invaded the district of -Jasar 
{ Jcssore), where Sarmadi, a friend of Dand, had rebelled, but the Imperialists, 
here too met with no snocess, and returned to Satgaon. Muhammad Quli 
soon after died at Midnipur, and Munim Khan with Todar Mai. invaded Orissa, 
defeated .Dand nt the battle of Mughulmari or Tikoroi, when, the Peace of 
Katak was concluded, under whioh Bengal .and Behar were ceded, by Dand 
to Akbar. Munim died of malaria at Gaur in 988 A.H. The groat’ bridge of 
Jaunpur was built by him. It may also be of interest to note that another 
general, named Murad Kh5n. under Munim Khan-i-Kh8nan.. -about .'982 A.H, 
invaded Fathabad (or Faridpur), and conquered .it as well as Sarkar Bogla. 
This Mnrad Khan died at .Fathahad (Faridpur) in- 988 A.H., and Mnknnd, 
£ the zamindar of Fathahad and Bhosna, invited. Murad’s sons to a feast and 
treaoherously murdered them. See Bloch. Trans., Ain, Yol. I, p. 818 and' 
!■ Badaonx, pp.' 178 and 180. ' ' ■ ’ ‘ ' 

] * For a biographioal account, Bee Bloohmann’s Tr. of Am-i-Akbari,’Y61. X, 
p. 82. He waB a Khetri by caste, and attained the mansab of Ohahar- 
hasdrl and:also .the office of Akbor’s Naib Diwan or Deputy Finance Minister. 
He was very loyal to his sovereign, and Akbar held a high opinion- of him_ 
-The rent-roll associated with his name and prepared under the direbtion'of his 
sovereign, is. well-known, and is given in the Ain-i-Akbari. (See Ain-i- 


/ 
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.raising him to.tho rank o£ Hazarl) to the office o£ 'Administrator 
.of Bengal, and sent .him in advance of .the Khan-i-Khanan, and 
detached, other, officers. and soldiers under the command of .the 
aforesaid Khan for chastising Daud Khan, and repeated his order 
.to tho Khan-i-Khanan in regard to the conquest of Behar. . Since 
at that, time, betweon Daud Khan and Lodi Khan, some estrahge- 
.ment ..had arison, Lodi Khan, being displensed, opened with the 
Khan-i-Khanan communications of conciliation, and avowed' to- 
wards Emperor Akbar sentiments of submission and . loyalty. 
.Another. Afghan officer, named Qntln ■ Khan, who bore a grndge 
against Lodi Khan. . shaking the chain of enmity, denounced 
Lodi Khan before Daud Khan, stating that Lodi Khan had been 
, in ..collusion with Akbar’s grandees, and that covertly he. was of 
one mind with the latter. Daud Khan, on being apprised of this, . 
.writing a soothing letter to Lodi Khan, and bringing him over, to 
his side, had him in his presence, and churlishly, slew Lodi Khan, 
.who was renowned for his soundness of views, sagacity, bravery 
.and rvalour. Daud Khan then himself with a large army 
marched towards the bank of the river Sone, to encounter Akbar’s 
army. And at the point of the confluence of the rivers Sone, 
Sro and the Ganges, a great naval engagement took place. 

, The young-and the old were tired.out with the battle. 

Owing to incessant shower of spears and arrows. 

The hurtle of daggers rose to the skies, 

' • Hearts were pierced, and a torrent of blood set a-flowing in 
the river. 

The battle-axe became inlaid on. the. helmets of the heroes, 
Like the comb of fighting, cocks on.the-head. 

. At length, the fortune of Akbar triumphed, and the Afghans . 
being routed, took- to' flight, and' retired to Patna. Some .'of • 
their ’ war- vessels fell into the hands of . the . Mughals. .The . 
Khan-i-Khanan also following up and crossing the river, .marched 
with the greatest expedition to Patna, and': investing that fort, 
where Daud Khan .had entrenched himself,- prepared to assault it. 

Akbarl, Yol.- II,. Jarrett’a Tr., p.', 88,. and also Yol. I, pp. 1 366 and -348 
Bloohmann’s . Tr.) ' It wonld . appear that this. great rent-roll which. has -made 
iTodariMal .so:famons, was jointly - prepared - by .him '.-and' his" Chief, ' ilnzaiTar 
gMn, Akbar’s Chief -Finance Minister or Dinah.— (See Badtioni).’ ■ 



When Uio signal io assault the fort was given, 

From holli sides n hundred guns and muskets roared. 

From the booming of tho thundering guns, and , their 
smoke, 

Liko unto the sable cloud wherein the thundering angel 
dwells, 

From the shower of cannon-balls, liko tho hail, 

Gushed in amidst those armies a deluge of destruction. 

When this news reached Mnl.mmmad .Tnllillu-d-dtn Akbar, ho 
came to realize that without his effort the conquest of tho fort 
of Patna was impossible. Therefore, mustering tip Imperial 
courage, ho with all his princes and nobles sot out in one thousand 
flotilla of “boats, placing over them covers of variegated colours, 
in the thick of the winy season. When tho Emperor reached 
tho suburbs of Patna, he got news that *Acsh Khun Kcuz!, who 
was ono of the fnithfnl oflicors of Bund Kliun, sallying out of tho 
fort, had been killed whilst fighting with llio Khun-i-Khunun, 
and that the garrison of tho fort woro contemplating flight. Tho 
Emporor then detached Khun ‘Alim 1 with a corps of 3,000 cavalry 
for storming the fort of Haj'ipni- ; and the latter arriving there, 
wrested the fort from Fatb Khfui, and reduced it to his own 
possession. Baud Khan, on hearing of tho fnll of the fort of 
Unjipnr, deputed sagacious envoys to the Emperor Akbar, 
asking forgivonoss for his misconduct. Tho Emperor replied 
that on his personal attendance, his crimes would bo forgiven ; 
and in tho event of his non-atlondance, ho might cliooso ono out 
of tho following three alternatives : “ (1) cither ho might engage 
singly in a combat with me, (2) or ho might send ono of his 
grandees to fight singly with ono of my grandees, (3) or ho might 
send one of his war-cloplinnts to fight singly with ono of my 
elephants ; wlioovcr is triumpliaut in cither, tho country shall bo 
his.” Duud Kban, on receiving this mossago, was frightened, 
and seeing no advantage in tarrying at Patna, at night-fall slipped 

1 Ilia name was Chalmah Bog. ITo was Hmnayun’s Safarchi. or tablo- 
nltondant. Hnmayun sent him with ilirza Kamran to Mecca,- and on tho 
latter's death, ho rotnmod to India, was graciously recoired by Akbar who 
conferred on him tho title of Khfin ‘Alim. ‘ Whon Akbar moved against DSnd 
gliali in Patna, Khun ‘Alim commanded a corps, and passing up tbo; rivor Ton 
boats towards tho mouth of tho Gandak, oiToctod a lauding.* (Sco Bloohmanu’s 
Tr. of Ain, Tol. I, pp. 378-379). 
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out tlirongh 'tlio iion-gato, find getting into a boat; and leaving 
belrintf offccts and equipage, ‘ fled towards : Bengal. ’ The’ forts of 
fiajipur and Patna wero seized by, the Imperialists, 'and the 
Emperor Akbar pursued the vanquished Afghan army to a dis- 
Itance of 25 ltro,and 400 war-elepbarita of Dand Khan, togother with 
other equipages, fell into the hands of the Mu gh al heroes. Who- 
ever (amongst the vanquished) fled; saved his lifo, the rest wero 
put - to the sword. The 'Emperor, . leaving' Muhim Khan to 
subjngato the. outlying .provinces .and. to extirpate . Daud Khan, 
.retired from Darinpur. 1 When tho .Khan-i-Khanfin reached 
.Sakrigali, Daud Khan becoming li elpl ess. fled to Orissa. And .some . 
of the grandees of Akbar, like Rajah Todar. Mai and others, who 
had .taken the. route s to Orissa in pursuit of him, . were twice 
^vanquished by Junaid Khan, son of Daud Khan, Munim Khan, 
hearing of this, himself 8 marched to Orissa. . Daud Sian ad- 
vanced to encounter tho latter ; when, both the forces approached 
each other, they fell into battle-array. 4 . 

; 1 Thcro is a Dariapur about 2 miles south of Mokamah railway ghfit 

"station.' This was probably tbo point up to which - the - Emperor Akbar 
.advanced from Patna on bonts in pnrsnit of -Dand RhSh,' the king of Bengal. 
-With ;the fall of tho forts of Patna and Hajipnr, • fSoo Badaoni, pp: 180-181, 
‘X©1. II), ,J3ehar .was practically lost-by Drtnd . Shall, who under tho Peace . of 
Eatak-subsoqnently ceded Bengal also. • • • 

. 2 Tho route appears to have been through Bnrdwan across Madaran. and 
Midnipur to parganah Chittua in Orissa, where 'rodar Mai was subsequently 
Homed by Mnnim Khan. I) find Khan-nt this'timo advanced to Hariprir lying 
'intermediate between Orissa and Bengal (seo Akbarnamah). ' ' 

* 8 At this time tbo Kh an-i-KhSuan was nt Tandoh, opposite to Ganr, 

•settling .political matters. On receiving Todar . Mol’s appeal for .help, the 
Ehan-i-Khanan promptly left Tandah,,and quiokly advanced to^ Orissa across 
Birbhum, Bnrdwan and Midnipur into parganah Chittua. in ;.Orissa, where 
Todar Mai was. •. ‘ ■ . " . . .. 

See Akbarnamah; Tabaqat-i-Akbori, Badaoni, for fall particulars of this 
battle. The Akbarnamah places the battle in a village called Takadhi or 
Takroi : (two- miles' from' the bank- of .the Sbobauarika river and dose to 
Jalesar). Professor Bloohmann has traced also a village called Mug-hulmari 
for Mughal’s '‘Flight') olose to this Takroi or Tookaroi. ' (Seo Bloohmaun’s Tr. 
’of'Ain, Vol.'Ij'p. 375, and also Badaoni, p.193, Vol. II.) : . •• ; 

° Todar Mai, says Professor Bioohrnahiiy ‘ moved from Bardwan over Madaran 
into - the perguna' of Chittua, -where he “was subsequently joined by Munim. 
•■Dand'had-'taken'up a strong position at Haripur which lies between Bengal and 
■'Orissa'. 1 Battle took place ori : 3rd '-March,' 1575 Ail ). " After-the battle, Todar 
Mai leads the pnrsnit, and reaches tho town -of -Bkadrat.' <Not'long afthr he 
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Tho heroes arrayed themselves on the battle-field, 

All were tinned with daggers, arrows and spears. 

On iwo sides tho two armies sprang np liko mountains, 

Ono without fen’or, tho other with terror. ' , 

All vied with each other, 

And charged, and themselves were charged with gnns, 
arrows and spears. 

Prom the blood of the heroes of both tho armies, 

Plowed a torrent on that bnttlo-field. 

On the field fell many a slaughtered, 

On both sides, towered heaps of corpses. 

An Afghan nariicd Gujra, 1 who in heroism and valonr was tho 
Kustnm of his time, and who commanded the van of Duud Khan’s 
army, made a bold onslaught on the commnndor of tho Khiin-i- 
Jihutiiin’K van, named Khnn-i-‘Alim, discomfited Lho Imperial 
vanguard, slew Kl«m ‘Alim, and shook the van. And a number 
of Imperialists who were between llio centre and the van,', 
becoming discomfited by tho ntlaok of Dund Khan, reeled back to' 
tbo centre, and ennsed confusion. Tho Khan-i-Khanan, with the 
sranll remnant of troops tlint yet hold the ground, advanced in 
front of Gujra, and by chance, Gujra and tho Klian-i-Klianan. 
encountered each other. 

When the two heroes encountered each other, 

• , They unsheathed from both sides dazzling swords. 

Kow ono, and then tho other, inflicted sword-ents, 

Worthy of heroes. > ... . 

The one did not succeed in ponotrating the cuirass, 

. Tho other defended himself with a shield. 

At length, by tho sword of Gujra, 

The body of tlio Kli5n-i-K~liflniin got wounded. 

Other adherents came in tho midst, 

And intervened between tho two combatants. 

writes to Munim to coino.up and join him, ns DSud lind collcotod liia troops 
near Katnk, and tho wholo Imperial array moves to Kntnk, where a pence 
is concluded." 

I When Baynzid was killed by Ilanso, it is rotated in the Sawanih Akbari 
that Gnjra Khlin atloraptcd to raise in Bolinr Bnynzid’s son to tho throne. 
It may ho noted that a village called 'Gnjarplir lies nbout .5 miles from Katnk, 
and that thero is a family there that claims Gnjra Khan as its ancestor. 
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The Ehan-i-Khanari, in that plight fighting, retired from the 
battle-field and' halted, ' and' when the scattered; Mu gh al- forcos 
again rallied round him, ho again advanced to fight with 
G-ujra. 

. ;j » When Gujra a second time came to -fight, > •- 

From the aim of destiny, the how became. stretched, 

When the- arrow hit-him clean on the forehead, • < 

The arrow passsd right through the head.' 

Gujra fell on the .field libera mountain, 

By his fall, his army became dispirited. . - 

When fortune turned its face from Daud Klian, 

From every side, misfortune hemmed- him in. 

Daud Khan fled from -the battle. ■■ 

As he no' longer dreamt-of victory. • 

Daud Khan, leaving behind the war-elephants and other' 
armaments, - in despair fled from the battle-field. ' And ' Rajah 
Todar Mai and other Imperial grandees marched in pursuit 1 * * * * * * of 
Daud Khan. When Daud Khan reached , the environs of the' 
river Chin, 8 he- took refuge in the fort of Katak. Since every- 
avenue of escape was dosed, he was obliged to place his family- 
and children inside the Fort, and then himself advanced to fight,< 
putting the coffin on the shoulder, and preparing to die. Rajah 
Todar Mai communicated to the Ehan Khanan the state of 
affairs. Although wounded, the Khan Khanan on ' the wings of 
swiftness proceeded to that place. But Daud Khan negociated 
terms of peace through the mediation of -one of the ■ Omra, and 

1 It appoara from the'Akbarnamah tbnt after the'battlo. of Takroi, Todar 

Mai pursued Daad Kh iin up to Bhndrak. whilst Mun‘im Khan tho Khnn-i- 

Kh anan owing to his wounds still lay behind. At this time Daad Khan collect- 

ed hia troops at Katak, and so Todar Mai wrote to Mnn'im Kh an to come np, 

and Mnn'im Kb jin in apito of his wounds, moved up with tho wholo Imporial 

army to Katak, when the Foace of Katak was conclnded. Under it, Dnnd 

Khan formally resigned the sovereignty of Behar and Bongal to Akbar, retain- 
ing -only Orissa. Tho battle of ■ Takroi (8rd March, 1 575 A.O.) — callod by ' 
Bndnoni ‘Biohwa — was a most decisive battlo, os it virtually elided Afghan • 
supremacy in Bongal and Behar, nnd snbstitntcd Mughal rnlo in its placo/ 

* “ Chin" is apparently a copyist’s mistake for tho “Mnhanndi” river.' 
In thekbla. writing, tho words ‘Chin’ and' Mnhanndi in Forsinn might 
resemble each other. 
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, when (lie basis of the treaty 1 was settled! he Trent to meet Mun^im 
BJan, The Khan Khanan, showing chivalry and 'generosity, 
presented to him a belt, a dagger, and a sword set in jewels, 
left to him the province of Orissa and Katak Benares, and 
himself (on behalf of the Emperor) taking possession of other 
parts of the kingdom, returned with triumph and pomp, entered 
the city of Tandah, and set himself to administer the - country. 
Since in former days, : from the time of Muhammad Bakhtiar 
Khilji down to the time of Slier Shah, Gaur had formed the 
Capital of Bengal, (though owing to the climate of the latter place 
not suiting foreigners, the Af gh ans had built Khawa?pur Tandah 
for the settlement of the rulers), the Khan Khanan. Betting him- 
self to the reconstruction of the city of Gaur, proceeded to the 
latter place, and built it anew, and made it bis head-quarters. 
Soon after, owing to the badness of its climate, lie fell ill, and 
on the 19th Rajah, 983 A.H. a died. Daud Khan, on hearing the 
-news of the Khan Khanan’s death, with the assistance of the 
Afghans, re-occupied Bengal and Behar, and immediately marched 
'to wrest the city of Khawaspur Tandah. The Imperialists, -not 
being able to tarry, evnonated the place. Daud Khan with full 
independence resumed his former sovereignty. 


THE RULE OF NAWAB KHAN JAHAN IN BENGAL, AND 
AN ACCOUNT OF DAUD KHAN’S DEATH. 

When the news of Mun'im Khan. Khan Khanan’s death 
Teached Delhi, Emperor Akbar appointed Husain Qulx Khan 

1 Under this treaty -of Katak, Behar and Bengal were formally ceded 
by Diiud ghah, the Afghan king of Bengnl, to the Mnghol Emperor (Akbar), 
Orissa being still retained by Daud Shah. Baddoni gives an interesting 
description -of the Darbar held on the occasion by Mun'im Khan Khan 
Khanan. across the Mahanadi river, opposite to the ‘fort of Katnk (Cuttack). 
Both Mnn'im nnd -Daud shewed refined chivalry and magnanimity towards 
ench other, nt this State function. 

8 Corresponding to 1576 A:C. 

Professor Bloehmann, in his Tr. of Ain-i-AkbarT, Yol. I, p. 376, gives a 
.list (compiled from the Akbarnamab) of 14 other principal Hoghsl officers 
who died at Gaur of malaria at this time (983 A.H. or 1576 A.C.) Badaoni 
also gives the list. 

31 
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•T.arkiriati, after', bestowing' on him the title of Khan Jahan, 1 to 
,th'e. office of "Governor .of. Bengal. And when Khan Jahan reached 
.the. .frontiers, of Bengal, Khwajah MuzaSar All Trirbati, 8 who was 
a servant of. Btthram. 8 . K han. and, obtaining the title of Mnzaffar 
Khan, was Governor of Behar, and had .come 'for the conquest of 
the Rohtas fort, joined him with the troopB of Behar, Tirhut and 
.Hajlpuv, &c. And all the . Imperialists uniting their, forces, 
•advanced to storm the fort of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali. Daud 
Khan, also withia- formidable army advanced to Akmahal, 4 which 
lies midway between G-adhi and Tandah, to fight with Khan 
Jahan. But Khan Jahan, by delivery of the first assault, stormed 
.GadhI, slaughtered about. 1,500 Af gh ans.' and advanced towards 
■the site where Daud Khan was entrenched. When the distance 

l He was appointed in 983 A.H. (1576 A.C.) by Akbar Military Governor 
,of Bengal, on the death of Mun'im Khan' Khan-i-Khiinan. His second-in- 
eommand was Rajah Todar Mai. He was a sister’s son of Bairam Khan 
Khan-i-KhSnah. ‘ See his biogr'nphioal sketch in Blochmann’s Tr. of Ain-i- 
Akbari.Tol. T, p. 329, and also Maasir-ul-TJmara. • . . 

■ At Bhagalpnr, the Amirs of Bengal waited on Khan Jahan. 

From this period the whole of Behar, inoluding Sonth and North Behar, 
was placed under a separate Mughal Governor, whilst Bengal was similarly 
governed by another separate Mnghal Governor. The Governorship of Behar 
generally henceforth formed a sort of stepping-stone for the more responsible 
and lucrative office of Governor of Bengal (see the text). 

8 "Tirhuti” is a copyist’s mistake in the text for “Tnrbati.” He was 
Akhar’s Governor of Behar, and held all Behar from Ohansa to Teliagadhi. 
He was ordered by Akbar to assist Khan Jahan, Akbar’s Governor of Bengal, 
when the latter encountered opposition from the Afghans under Daud Khan, 
'who had at this time entrenched himself in the fort of Akmahal (subse- 
quently, Rajmnhal or Akbarnagar). He was nt one time Finance Minister or 
JDewan of Akbar, arid .had Todar Mai under him. He, together with 
.his' Deputy, .Todar. Mai, was the author of Akbar’s revenue-roll called 
" jam-i-hasil-i-hal, ” which supplanted ■ the . former revenue-roll of the 
Emperor, called ..‘Jarai Raqmi, ’ that had existed- from Bairam’s time. 

• He was previously .Bairam’s Dewan also. The old Jam-i-Masjid (now- in 

• ruins) of .Agra was erected by him. He was killed at Tandah by 
Masum Kh un, tho rebel. (See his full biographical sketch in Bloohmann’s 
Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 348, and also Maasir-ul-TJmara). 

3 “Bahram V is a" copyist’s mistake in' the text for “ Bairam.” 

* i.e., Rajmahal or Akbarnagar — Previous to Man Singh selecting it, Slier 
" Shah' had selected its site.' 
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between was covered, on the 15th Muljarram, 983 A.H., which 
was a Thursday, both the contending hosts arrayed their forces 
in bnttle-rank. 

The two armies fell into battle-array ; 

The warriors became anxious to fight. 

When the market of fight and combat became warm, 

The warriors drew against each other sharp swords. 

Prom the thundering of guns, and tbe raging of war- 
rockets, 

The sky itself quaked. 

Kala Pahar who was one of the renowned generals of Daud 
Khan, attacking the right wing of Khan Jahan, 1 spread consterna- 
tion, and Muzaffar Klian assaulting the left wing of Daud Khan,, 
caused it to reel back, and simultaneously, Khan Jahan as-, 
saulted the centre of Daud Khan, and a great battle commenced. 

On that battle-field, 8 mutual fightings occurred : 

Both the armies lost numbers of men. 

Prom the numbers of the killed, mounds were raised,. 

And signs of the Day of Resurrection appeared. 

The renowned hero, Khan Jahan, in the battle, 

Reduced to dust the army of Daud : 

Whichever side he raised his sword, 

He severed the head of the enemy from the body. 

And from this side, Daud with the sharp sword, 

Caused havoc in the army of Khan Jahan : 

Whichever side he turned with his sword, 

He felled on his feet the helmet of the enemy’s head. 

If he struck a horse with his sharp sword, 

It was ripped into two pieces up to the bow of the saddle. 

I " Khan Jahan ” was a title next in importance to “ Khan-i-Khanan.” 

8 This Was the decisive battle of Akmahal or Agmahal (subsequently 
called Rajmahal or Akbarnagar), on 15th Rabi 11 984 A.B., corresponding to 
12th July, 1576 A.O. It finally crushed Daud Shah or Daud Khan, the last. 
Afghan king of Bengal, Beliar and Orissa, and laid firmly the foundation of 
Mughal supremacy over those provinces, reduced Bengal to a §ubah of the 
Great Mughal Empire, and extinguished forever Independent Moslem Royalty 
in Bengal. 

See full account of this great battle in tbe Akbarnamah and Baduoni ( 
which are contemporary acoounts ( 
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’ And if lie struck a- spear; on the chest of any person, 

Its point passed right through his hack : ’ . 

By the strength of arm, that furious lion 
Killed many, and squeezed many. 

But as fortune did not favour him, 

He could not stand his gronnd on the battle-field. 

He was vanquished, and lie lost his treasures and effects, 
Misfortune, like a post-boy, ran towards him. 

When the eagle of victory and triumph cast its shadow on 
the army of Emperor Akbar, and Daud Khan fled from the battle- 
field, the heroes of San Jahan’s army, not abandoning Dand’s 
pursuit, followed him up, and at length Daud Khan was captured, 
and brought to San Jahan. The latter, considering Daud’s life, 
to be a source of disturbance and insurrection, ordered him to 
be killed. 1 * * * * * * 

His head was cut off with the sharp sword, . 

From the blood of Daud, the ground underneath reddened. 
The Royal throne (of Bengal) became emptied of kings, 
From Bengal, Royalty vanished ! . 

Junaid San, son. of Daud San, .who receiving a mortal 
wound, had fled from the battle-field, some, two or. three days 
subsequently also died. -San Jahan reduced to subjection as 
much of the country as was in. the, possession , of the Khan-i- 
Khanan, and sent all the elephants captured from the Af gh ans, 
together with other booty, to Emperor.: Akbar. And Muzaffar 
Khan, stinking up the kettle-drum of retura,, proceeded; to Patna, 
and in 984 A.H., turned to the conquest of .the fort of -Rohtas. 8 

I One cannot help noting the entire absence of chivaliy: on tho part of 

this • Mughal General, Khan Jahan'. If ho possessed one-qunrtor of tho 
chivalry of. his own predecessor in office, tho KMn-i-KhSnan. ho could' have 

never extended his hand to. the perpetration of. this: brutality, which was as 

ferocious as it was ungallant. . A worthy and heroic foe like Daud Shah 

deserved a better fate, and-itis a pity that Khan Jahan’s master, tho Groat 

Akbar, should not have provided against such a misdeed, which must reflect 

adversely on tho Emperor’s memory itself., 

8 This renowned Fort in South Behor.in 945' A.II. passed into tho hands 
of Shcr Klinh. (Seo Badaoni for a description of it, as it existed in Akbar's 
time). . Daring his , reign . and that; of his .son Salim Shnh, Fath Khan 
Batni commanded tho Fort. Subsequently, it camo.into the. bunds of Snlai- 
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AN ACCOUNT OT THE EXTIRPATION OF CERTAIN 
GRANDEES OF DAUD KHAN. 

When Muzaffar Khan planned to return to Patna, on the way- 
lie detached Muhammad Ma’sum Khan 1 to conquer Husain Khan* 
Afghan who was in those parts, and he causing Husain Khan to 
flee, came to the Parganna which was his jagir, and entered the 
fort. And Kala Paliar coming with 800 corps of cavalry, 
besieged Ma’sum Khan. The latter seeing a breach made, battered 
down the rear- wall of the fort, sallied out, and gave battle to 
Kala Pabar. As ill-luck would have it, in the beat of warfare, 
the war-elepliant of Kala Pabar, with its trunk, flung down 
Ma’sum Khan’s horse, and threw down Ma’gum Khan on the 
ground. In the meantime, the Mughal archers hit the 
elephant-driver with the arrow, and the elephant, being without 
its driver, turned round and atfacked its own army, and killed 
and trampled down numerous Afghans. From this cause, the 
Afghans were vanquished, Kala Pabar was killed, and his 
elephant turned back. The province of Orissa and Katak. 
Benares, the whole kingdom of Bengal and Beliar, by the efforts 
of Khan Jahau, were annexed to the Empire of Akbar ; and the 
fortune of the kings of Bengal terminated, and no other king in 
that kingdom thenceforth minted coins, or had the Khutbah 
read after his name. And the leading Afghan grandees, like. Husain 
Khan and Kala Paliar, as related above, were totally extirpated, 
and some fled to the jungles in the tracts of Bengal. 8 In the 

man Kararani and Junaid Kararani. The latter appointed Syed Muham- 
mad Commandant of the Port. Tho latter being hardpressed by- MujjnfEar 
Khan. Mughal Governor of Bohar, fled to ghahbaz Khan (who had been 
deputed by Akbar to chastise Uajali Gajpati. See Ara-i-Akbari, Blooh. Tr., Vol. 
I,.p. 899), and handed over the Port to him (984 A.H.) In the same year, 
Akbar appointed Mahbub Ali Khan Rahtari Governor of Rohtas, and Shahbaz 
Khan made over tho Fort to him. (See Blooh. Tr. of Ain, Yol. I, p. 422). 

l Ho fought against Kala Pfibfir. See particulars of his career in Bloch, 
Tr. of Ain, Yol. I, p 431 n. and also in Badaoni and Maosir-nl-Umara. 

* See p. 439, Blooh. Tr., Aiu, Yol. I. 

8 After the battle of Akmahal or Rajmabal (1576 A.C.), in which the last 
independent Afghan king of Bengal, Belrnr and Orissa, named Daud Shfih, 
was defeated and killed, Khan Jahfin proceeded to Satgaon, where Daud’s 
family lived at the time, defeated remnants of Dnud’s followers under 
Jamshid and Mitti, and re-annexed Satgaon to the Mughal Empire. Daud’s 
mother came to Khan Jahan as a supplicant. . . "With the defeat and death 
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year |987 A.H., Khan Jalian died, 1 and the Afghans, whose names 
and traces had been lost, ;now issued out from" all corners, and 
tried to re-occupy and re-conquer the country. Amongst these, 
one principal Afghan commander, named ‘Osman Khan, combining 
with other. Af gh ans, raised . an insurrection. .Emperor Akbar 
appointed IJhan ‘Azim Mirza Kok'ah,* together with other princi- 
pal Omra, to the ’ Government of. Bengal and Behar. And he 
made meedWorthy efforts to destroy and extirpate the Afghans.- 
And when he did not succeed in completely extirpating them* 
Shahbaz Khan 8 came with .re-inforcements, ns an auxiliary to the 
Imperialists ; and then engagements ensued with ‘Osman Khan. 
The ferocious Imperialists did not stay their hands from the 
slaughter, capture and extirpation of the insurgent A fgh ans. In. 
short, in the.life-time of Akbar, the fortune of the Afghans declined, 
hut as their extirpation was not completed by the time of the death 
of Emperor Akbar, which took place in 1014 A.H., ‘Osman Khan 
rising again, re-sharpened his sword. And mobilising nearly 

of Ditafl, Bengal was by no means thoroughly conquered, as troubles broke out 
in Bhati (Sundarbans including tracts along the Megna), where the. Afghans 
had colleoted under Karim Dad, Ibrahim and ‘Isa Khan, whom AbnlFazI calls 
Marzban-i- Bhati.” (See Ain-i-Akbari, Bloch. Tr., Vol. I,, pp. 330 and 343). 

1 He died at a town called gihatpur (the ‘ Sanitarium ’) which he had 
founded near Tandah. 

8 In 988 A.H. Aziz was promoted by Akbar to command of Five Thou- 
sand, received the title of Azam Khan, and waB in 988 A.H. detached with 
a large army to Bengal and Bebar, to quell-disturbances. In 990 A.H. he was 
again sent there, when he occupied Toliagadhi, the “ key ” to Bengal. He 
fought against the rebels Ma’gum-i- Kabuli and Majnun Khan, nnd also operated ’ 
against the Afghan Qntln, who had occupied Orissa and a portion of Bengal. 
He took ill, retired to Behar, leaving the command in Bengal to Shahbaz 
Elfin Kambfi. Of him, Akbar used to say “ Betweon me and' Aziz is a river 
of milk which I cannot oross." (See Blochraann’s Tr., Ain,' Vol. I/p. 325 for 
details of his career and also Maasir-uU Umara). 

8 For interesting details of his career see Blochmann’s Tr., Aln-i-Akbari, 
Vol. I, p. 399 and Zlaasir-ul- Umara. Ma'jum Khan Kabuli rebelled, fled to 
Biiati, and took refuge with, the Marzban-i- Bhati, ’Jsa . Khfin. ■ Shahbaz 
Khan followed him to Bhati, crossed, the Ganges at Khizrpur (near Narnm- 
ganj) plundered- Bakhtiarpnr, ’Isa Khan's residence, ocoupied Sunargaon 
and encamped on the banks of the Brahmapntra. ’Isa Khan made pro- 
posals of peace which wore accepted: under "it, an Imperial Bosident was 
to stay at Sunargaon, Ma';am was . to go' to Mecca, and Shahbaz was to 
withdraw. Bnt these terms ‘.were not carried out, as his officers shewed 
insubordination, and Shahbaz bad to retreat to Tandah. ” 
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20,000 Afghans, he had the Khntba in that tract read after his 
name, and from the pride of being at the' head of numerous 
followers, he became aggressive. And taking no account of the 
Imperial officers who were stationed in this country, ho raised 
his hand of conquest on the Imperial dominions. 

o 

Now I adorn my rarity*depicting pen with the chronicle of 
the accounts of the Nazims of Bengal, who were honoured with the 
khill'at of the Nizamat of Bengal from the lofty presence of the 
Ohagtai 1 Emperors, and who raising the standard of authority, 
freed this country from the weeds and thorns of rebellions. 

1 i.e., Mughal Emperors. See note ante. 
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CHAPTER III. 


AJS AUUUUNT OF THE RULE OF THE NAZIMS WHO 
• WERE APPOINTED TO THE ;NIZAMAT OF BENGAL 
BY THE T1MURIDE EMPERORS OF DELHI. 


NIZAMAT OR VIOEROYALTY OF RAJAH MAN SINGH. 

When on the 19fch Jamadi-ul-Sani 1014 A.H., Nuru-d-din 
Muhammad Jaligngir Badshab, in the fort of Agra, ascended the 
Imperial throne, inasmuch as from official despatches, news-letters, 
and the correspondence of officers, news of the insurrection of 
‘Osman Khan was continually received, on the very day of his 
accession, the Emperor, bestowing rich khill‘at with charqal, and 
a sword set in jewel, and a splendid horse, appointed Rajah Man 
Singh to the Nizamat of the Sabah of Bengal, whilst Wazir Khan 
was exalted to the office of Diwan and Auditor of this Province. 1 * * * * * * 
After their arrival in this country, the refractory ‘Osman advanced 
to fight, and a battle ensued. ‘Osman with great shrewdness opened 
secret negotiations. As the war was protmefed, and the extirpa- 
tion of the Af gh ans was not accomplished, in that very year 
of accession, Rajah Man Sing 8 was recalled from office, and 

l For the first time, we hear of the offices of Najim and Diwan. Hither- 

to we heard of Military Governors, called " Sipasalars ” or “ Sirlashknrs ’’ 

or ‘‘Hakims ” appointed by tho Mughal Emperor. It is obvions that, 

hitherto, Bengal under the Mughals was under a sort of Military 

Government, presided over by Military Governors. When the baok-bone 

of Afghan opposition was broken, in the time of Emperor Jahangir, 

for the firsb time, under Mughal rule, Bengal was placed under Civil 
Government by the Muglial Emperors, who appointed two distinct func- 
tionaries, one being the Nazim (in charge of executive government) and the 
other, the Diwan (in charge of Revenue and Finance). This system of 
Government, though actually enforced in Bengal in Jahangir’s time, must 
have been matured towards the end of Akbar’s reign. 

8 He was a son of Bhagwan Das, and Akbar bestowed on him the title of 
“ Farzand " or “ Son, ” and raised him to the Mansab of Haft Hazari. See full 
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Qtribn-d-din KTifin Koknlinsb wn« cxnltcd to bis place, being the 
recipient nt the sntno time of khil’nts villi n bolt set in jewels, 
nml of n horso with gold-mounted snddlo. Tbo Viccroynlly of 
ftnjnlt Man Singh lnsicd eight mouths and n few dnj’s. 


NIZAM AT OF QUTBU-D-DlN E0AN. 

When Qntbn-d-din KokaUfisb, 1 on the 9lh Snfttr, 1015 A.H., 
was liononred with the IjhiPnl of the Nizunutl of Bengal, ho was 
raised to the rank of a Vavjhnzurt, with 5,000 soldiers nnd troopers ; 
nnd 2 lacs of rupees was given him for bis allowance, nnd 3 lacs of 
rupees was given for the expenses of his contingent. After 
taking leave of the Emperor, lie arrived in Bengal. As yet some 
months hnd not passed, when he was killed nt the bands of ‘Alt 
Qnll Beg Astajlu, styled Slier Afghan Iflifin. 8 And the detail of 

particulars or his career in Illoch. Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p. 340, nnd nlso in 
Maarir-ul-Uinirit, nnd ltjhalnnmah-i-Jahnngiri. * 

1 Hisnnme wns Slmikli Klmlia [Qiijlm-d-din KliHn-i-Cliislitil nnd liis father 
was Shaikh Zndn of Ilndnon, nml his mother n dnughcr of Rhnikh Salim of Fnth- 
pur Sikri. IIo was n foster-brother of Jahangir, who whilst n 1’rinco conferred 
upon Khuba *hc title of Qntlm-d-din Khnn. nnd rondo him Suhndnr of Helmr. 
On Jnhangir’Bnecession tothc throne, Khuba was appointed Suhodnr of Bengal, 
<1015 A.H.) At that time ghor Afghan ‘Ali Qali Istnjlu was tuyuldar (or 
jngirdnr) of Bnrdwnn, nnd his wife Mehrnnnissa (afterwards Empress Nur 
Jnlinn) was coveted liy Emperor Jnhingir. QuJ.bu-d-din had instrnctions to 
send Rher Afghan to eonrt, hut tlio latter refusing to go, Qutb wont to 
Jlnrdwan, where Rher Afghan cnino to meet him. On Ids approach, Qntbt 
lifted up Ids horse-wldp. Rher Afghan thereon rushed with his sword against 
Qutb, nnd inflicted a cut nn Ids abdomen. Qnfb died, and one of his followers 
Arobah Kliiin. gave Rher Afghnn a sword-ont on the head, when the latter was 
nlso hilled. (Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 4 DC and Iqbalnamnh-i-Jahaiigiri, p. 19). 

8 IIo was safarchi or bntler of Ismnii II, king of Persia. After the latter’s 
death, ho went to India, and met ut Multan, Abdur Rahim Khfin-i-KMniin. 
nnd received a man fab, nnd on arrival at court, Akbar gave him in marriage to 
Mchrunnissa (the future Nur Julian), daughter of Mirza Ghivas Tehrani. 
Prince Salim foil in love with her, nnd brought about, on liis accession to the 
throne, Rher Afghnn’s death. Rher Afghan had received Bardwan district as 
f ui/iil or jagir, on Jahangir’s accession. His body was buried in the shrine of 
the saint Bnhrnm Saqqn at Bnrdwnn. (See Iqbalnamah, p. 22). 

Four tigers hnd been caught, and Nur Jnlinn requested Jahangir (Tuznk , 
p. 186), to let her shoot them. She killed two with one bullet, and the other 
9 -? 

#-»* * 
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this incident is this. ' ‘All Quli Beg Astajlu whs a. bntler of 
Shah Isma'il, 1 son o£ Shah Tahmasp Safavi. 1 . On the death of 
Shah -Isma'il, coming to India vid Qandahar, at Multan he entered 
the service of ‘Ahdur Rahim Khan. Khan Khan an, 2 who was 
then employed on the conquest of Tbatah and Sindh. The Khan 
Khanan informally enlisted him in the ranks of Imperial officers, and 
in that expedition, ‘All Quti shewed bravery and rendered valnable 
services. When the Khan Khanan from that expedition returned 
triumphant to the Imperial presence, at his request, ‘All Quli was 
hononred with an appropriate Mansab, and at the same time, a 
daughter of Mirza Grhivas Beg Tehrani, 8 named Mehrunnisa, 4 was 
wedded to him. And at the time when Emperor Akbar proceeded 
from Akbarabad (Agra) to the conquest of the Dakhin, and the 
Orown-Prince (Prince Salim, afterwards Emperor Jahangir), was 
ordered to undertake the subjugation of the Rana of Udaipur, ‘Ali 
Quli Beg was appointed as an auxiliary to the Prince. The Prince, 

two with two ballets, and so one of the conrtiers spoke out on the spur of tho 
moment the verse given in the text. See Blooh. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 524. 

1 These were kings of Persia. See p. 97, Namaih-Khusruan. 

* He wns a sepahsalar or Commander-in-Ohief nnder Akbar. His groat 
military services were conquests of Sindh and Gujrat. Ho was also an ac- 
complished scholar, and translated into Persian Memoirs of Babar. See 
Blooh. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 334 and Iqlalnamah-i-Jahangtri, p. 287. 

8 His real name was Mirza Ghivusu-d-din Muhammad, and his fatlior wns 
ghwajfih Muhammad Sharif, who was Vazir to Tatar Sultan and his son 
Qazaq Kb Fin, and who was subsequently appointed, by Shah Tahmasp) Vazir 
of Yttzd. After his father’s death, Ghiyas Bog fled from Persia with two 
sons and ono daughter. On the way at Qandahar* his wife gave birth to a 
daughter, named Mehrunnissa — the future 1 world-renowned Niir Julian, 
consort of Emperor Jahangir. On his arrival at Fathpur Sikri, Akbar 
appointed him Diwan of Kabul, and subsequently Diwnn-i-Bayutat. In 
Jahangir's reign, ho received tho title of Itimadu-d-daulah. After tho death 
of her first husband, Slier Afghan, at Bardwan in tho fight with Qufbu-d-din 1 
Khan. Jahangir’s Governor of Bongal, Melirunnissa was brought to court, 
and marriod in 1020 A.H. by Jahangir, who bestowed on her first tho title of 
Kur Mahal and then that of Nur JahSn, her father Ghiyas Beg being at tho 
some timo advanced to tho office of Primo Ministor or Yakil-i-Knl. Seo 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 608 and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, pp. 3, 64 
and 55. 

* Udaipur is mentioned by Abul Fnzl in SnrkarCliitor under tho Sabah of 
Ajmir. (Seo Jarrett’s Tr. or Ain, Vol. II, p. 273). It is rclatod tbnt a daughter 
of Nausliirvan, tho Persian king, whoso wife was a daughter of Mnurico of 
Constantinople, -was mnrried into tho Udaipur Hoyal family. 
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shewing every attention to him, gave? him tlio fillc of Slier Afghan, 
mid on tirt'f'i '-ion to the throne, bestowing on him nJttgir ntllnrdwnn 
in the Siihah of Hengnl, lie sent liim there. Afterwards, wlion tho 
rro»l{ii!nc**t of hi*; eondnef. his wickedness and ill-temper 
htramp known to tlio Kmpcrnr, the la tier. whilst sending Qn[b 
Khan t<> llengal, pave the Inttcr n hint thnt if he found Slier 
Afghan woll-hflmved mid loyal, well mid pood, hut if otherwise, 
he should rend him to tin* Imperial pretence, mid that, in coining; 
it he made excuse*, he should punish him. When Quthn-d-din 
Khun reached Hcngnl, lie wns diswitmlied with Slier Afghan's 
notion and mndurt. Although ho summoned tlio latter to his 
prv«vnro, putting forward idle excuses, he did not attend. Quthu- 
dolln Khun oomtnunirated the matter to the Emperor, who 
onh red {V.nt. agreeably to the injunctions conveyed at tlio time 
of his departure, he should punish Sher Afghan. Tho nliovo 
Khan, on receipt of the Imperial order, instantly mnrehed 
swiftly to llatdwan. Sher Afghan on getting nows of tho 
arrival of the nhovo Khiin, advanced forward with two grooms 
to receive him. At the time of meeting, tlio soldiers of 
t,'«thu.d*dln Khiin crowding in stood at a distance, like a ring. 
Slier Afghan said; “What is this treatment, and wlmt. does 
it mean f " The Khan t«ihl his soldiers to disperse, moved 
alone in Slier Afghan’s company, and commenced conversation. 
Sher Afghan read signs of treachery in the aspect of ntTairs, and 
fore ’•tailing the other, he thought it prudent to apply the remedy 
before the disease appeared, mid with great agility hit Qulbu- 
d*dln mi tho nhdometi with n sword, so that the hitter’s entrails 
came out. The Klein 1 seising his nhdotnen with both hands, 
shouted out : " Don’t spare him, don’t let this wretch escape.” 
A Kashmirian, named Aina Khiin,* who was one of Qnth’s 
principal officers, spurring his horse, struck Slier Afghan with a 
sword on the head. In thnt plight, S]jcr Afghan with another blow 
finished Aina Khan’s work. At this moment, the soldiers of Qntbu- 
d-din Khun collecting from all sides, killed Sher Afghan also, 
by inflicting successive cuts. Sher Afghan Khun is that person, 

l Ho was a stout ninn, ntul otic can well imagine his pitiful posturo at 
thi« moment. 

* lit; is called Pir Khiin. also " Itaihali Khiin " and " Daibali Khiin ” in 
Iqhalimmah-i'Jnhimgiri, ]>. 111. 
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■whoso widow, Nui'Jah'au, 1 as Consort of Emperor Jahangir; is so 
renowned. A poet says : — 

oj <syyai 

2 jyXil jX& u)j \a\bj*> UU> ji 

Translation : 

Nur Jahan, albeit in appearance a. woman, 
lit the ranks of heroes, is a tiger-hunting woman; 

. After Qutbu-d-din Khan was slain, the office of Governor of 
the Sabah of Bengal was bestowed on Jahangir Quli Khan, who 
was Governor of the Subah. of Behar; and Islam Khan was 
' appointed Governor of Behar in the latter’s place. 

- — o- 

THE NIZAMAT 'OF JAHANGIR QULI KHAN. 8 

Towards the end of the year 1015 A.H., which was the second 
year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession, Jahangir Quli Khan, who was 
Governor of the Subah of Behar, was appointed to be Governor of 
Bengal. And. his . name was Lalali Beg, and he was a slave-boy 

. I What chivalry towards women was possible under Islam in olden 
days even- in India, is eloquently testified to by the career of Nur Jahan, 
the renowned Empress. Emperor Jahangir, her Boyal Consort, used to 
say of her, " Before I married her, I never knew what marriage meant. 
I have conferred the duties of Government on her ; I shall be satisfied if 'I 
•have a seer of wine and half a seer of meat per diem/’ With the exception 
of the Khutba. she received ''all the- privileges 'of royalty. She sat by 
. the side of her Consort in administering State affairs, and her name appears 
side by side with that of Emperor Jahangir on- the Imperial farmans and coins. 
She took particular care of orphan girls, led the fashions of the times, and dis- 
played aesthetic art in adorning apartments and arranging feasts. She ' Was 
also a poetess. She exhibited great 'resourcefulness and bravery in rescuing 
-Jahangir from Mahabet Khan's hands. She -lies buried at Lahore near 
. her husband. On Jahangir’s coins, the following inscription was 'engraved. 

Jjyjj iwl jli 

JJi) (♦*** ^ ^ jy f&i 

8 Note the pun here. See Iqlalnamah-i-Jahangiri, pp. 56 and 57. 

8 See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 501, and Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, p. 24, 
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of Mira a Hakim. After tlie Miraa’s death, he entered the service of 
Emperor Akhar, who bestowed him on Prince Num-d-din Muljain- 
mad Jahangir. He was a strong-built man, and he had rendered 
useful services. In religions matters and in regard for justice, 
he was very firm. After reaching Bengal, as yet he had not fully 
set his hand to the work of administration, when death claimed 
him. His rule lasted one month and some days. When news of 
his death reached the Emperor, Islam Khan, 1 son of Sha ikh Badru- 
d-din Fatolj purl, who hold the office of Governor of Behar, was 
appointed Governor of Bengal. And the Governorship of Subali 
Behar and Patna was conferred on Afzal Khan, 8 son of Shaikh Abul 
Fa 7.1 ‘Allami. 3 

RULE OF NAWAB ISLAM KHAN, AND AN ACCOUNT 
OF THE FALL OF ‘OSMAN KHAN. 

When in the third year of Emperor Jahangir’s accession, the 
Nizamat of the §ubah of Bengal was entrusted to Islam Khan, the 
latter had strict orders to extinguish the fire of insurrection and 
rebellion that had been kindled by ‘ Osman Khan. Islam Khan on 

l Islam Khan was married to a sister (named Ladli Begam) of Abul Fazl, 
•Akbnr’8 renowned Prime Minister. Islam KMn died as Governor of Bengal in 
1022 'A.H. (Tnznk, p. 126). His name was Shaikh Alan-d-din Qhishti, and he 
•was a grandson of Shnikh Salim, the Saint of Fntlipur Sikri. He received 
the titlo of Islfim Khun, and was Governor of Bengal from 1015 to 
1022 A.H. Ho shifted in 1015 A.H., the Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal 
from Tandah to Dacca. See Iqbalnnmah-i-Jahangiri, p. 83 and Maasir-ul- 
. Umara. 

8 Shaikh Abnl Fav.1 Allami, Akbar’s friend and Prime Minister, was bom 
'on 14th January, 1651 A.C., (6tli Muharram, 958 A.H.) at Agrah, dnring'the 
reign of Islnm Shnh. He was a son of Shaikh Mubarik ; held the office of Prime 
Minister under Akbar and actively co-operated with the latter in the enuncia- 
tion of a liberal policy of toleration in the government of the mixed races 
subject to the Mnsalman Buie in Iudia. He was a great scholar, and author 
of several works including the Akbamamah and the Ain-i-Akbari. He was 
murdered by BIr Singh, at the instigation of Prince Salim (afterwards 
Emperor Jahangir) on 12th August, 1602 A.C. See his life in Blochmann’s 
Tr. of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, and also in Maasir-ul-Vmara. 

8 Abdur Bahman, son of Abul Fazl Allami, received the title of Afzal 
Khun, and was appointed by Emperor Jahangir, in the third year of his reign, 
Governor of Behar, vice Islam Khan who was appointed Governor tof Bengal. 
Iqbalnamah, p. 33, and Mnasir-nl-U mara. 
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arrival at Jaliunglrnngar (Dacca),* set himself to the affairs 
of tlio administration of the country; When his good administra- 
tiou and Ins thorough grasp of tho affairs of tiio Nizamat came to bo 
known by tho Emperor, tho latter, ‘in recognition of hiB good 
services, in tho 4th year of accession, raised him to tho rank of a 
Patijhaziiri, including soldiers and troopors. Islam Khan detach- 
ed a largo force under tho command of Shaikh Kabir Shnfa'it 
Khun* for tho extirpation of ‘Osman Khun, leader of tho Afghan 
insurrection, whilst other notablo grandees, liko Kish war 5 
Khan, son of Qntbu-d-dln Khan Kobah, 4 Iftikhar Khan, 5 Syed 
Adam Barba,® Shaikh Aohha, 7 M'utaqad Kb*®, tho Bons of 

1 At this time (1016 A.H.) tho Capital of Bongal was transferred from 
Tnndali to Dacca or Jalmnginingnr (so called after Emperor Jahangir) by 
Jnhangir’s Viceroy of Bongal, named Islam Khan. Dacca continued to remain 
henceforth tho Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bongal for nearly a century 
(barring a fow years wlion it was temporarily shifted to Rajraahnl). 

8 His namo was Shaikh Kabir Qhishti, and his titles wore “ Shnjait Khan 
Rustam-i-Zamnn.” In tho printed PerB. text, _j is inserted by mistako bo- 
twoen ** Shaikh Kabir” and " Shnjait Khan.** thuB misleading tho reader to- 
fancy that theso were tico individuals. Seo note post. Ho -was a relation of 
Islam KhSn-i-Ohishti. Govomor of Bengal, and recoivod first tho title of 
ghnjait Kliim * from Princo SnlTm, who on nBcending tho tlirone, gave him 
thoadditioualtitlo of " Eustam-i-Zaman,” on account of his services in putting 
down the Afghans undor ‘Osman in’ Bongal. Seo p. 64, Iqhalnamah Jahangirs 
and Mnasir-ul-Umarn. 

8 His title was ‘ Kishwar Khan.* in the text it is misprinted na “ Kir - 
Khan. His namo was Shaikh Ibrahim; ho was a son of Shaikh Khuba 
(QuJbu-d-din Khnn-i-Ohightl), Governor of Bongal. In 1016 A.H., he was a 
-commander of 1,000 foot, 800 horse, and received the title of Kishwar Khan 
from the Emperor Jahangir. Ho was for some time Governor of Rohtas, 
nnd served in Bongal in 1021 A.H., undor Shujait Khan (Shaikh Kabir 
Ohishti) against ‘Osman Khan Lohnni, tho Afghan. See Iqbalnamah, pp. 61 and- 
<36 and Maasir-nl-Umara. 

* See n. 1, p. 169, ante. 

8 Two Bons of Ahmad Bog Kabnli (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. T,. pp. 465- 
466) named Maqbnllah Khan and Abdul Baqabeld the title of 1 Iftikhar Kh an ; 
cither of them is meant. 

8 He waB a grandson of Syed Mahmud of Barha, who served Akbar.' Most 
of the Barha Syeds received from the Mughal Emperors the honorific distinc-- 
tion of ‘ Kh an.’ which in those days, was considered the highest title of 
Indo-Moslem peerage, next only in rank to PrinceB Royal and the “ Khan-i- 
Khanan 11 and “ Amiru-l-Hmara.” (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. Jr, p» 392, and 
Alamgir. namah ). ■ 

1 He was nephew of Shaikh Hnssan or Hassu alias Muqqarab Khan who- 



Mn'nxznm Khan.' together with other Imperial officers, were a p- 
pninfed his auxiliaries. When these reached the frontiers of the 
tract 5 under 'OgmSn. they first deputed n sagacious envoy < to con- 
ciliate the refractory mind of the leader of the insurrection. They 
strung the precious penrl of good advice to the cnr-corncr of his 
heart. Inasmuch ns that wretched man (‘Osniun Kjhiin) was by 
inherent nature n bad stulT. and had not. the capacity of appreciat- 
ing goodness, not appraising the value of this pearl of advice, ho 
collected brickbats of vain aspirations in the vessel of his bad 
Inck, and in the face of that shining pearl, ho pnt forward tho 
stntnrcof his wild ambition, gnvo permission to tho envoy to 
withdraw without accomplishing his mission, and preparing to die, 
spurred swiftly the horse of aggressiveness and fighting, and 

in 1027 A.I1 . was Governor of Brhnr. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 521 
nml 512). 

I SJiniklj Rnvnzld (Mmucznm Kirin) wns n grandson of Shaikh Snlim 
of Fnlhpnr Sikri. llo wns made Subndnr of Delhi by Jahangir. 
His son Mukknrnm Kh*n wns n son-in-law nnd nephew of Isliirn Khan. Viceroy 
of Bengal, and served under the latter, cnnqnored Koch Ilajo and Kliur- 
tliili, became Governor of Orissa nnd subsequently of Bongnl. Sen Mnasir-ul- 
V’ncra. 

* The tract, under '0*tnnn appears to liavo been * Bhnti,’ that is tlio 
tract including the Sundarbaus, the lands alongside tho Rrnhmnputra nnd 
tho Mcgnn, in fact, tho wliolo tract from Ghornghnt (or llnngpnr) 
southward to tho sen. Ilis residenco is mentioned in tho histories 
(tee Bloch., Ain, Vol. I, p. 520) to hnvo been nt " KoJiistan-i-Daccn,’' tho 
11 Vilityot-i-Dnccn,” tint liis father 'Isa Khan’s residonco (ride p. 343 of do.) is 
montionod to have been nl Baktnrnpnr, close to Khizrptir. Khizrptir lins boon 
identified with a plnco about u milo north of tnodorn Knrningntij, oloso to 
which are ruins of the forts built by Mir Jumln, Mughal Viceroy nt Dnoen, in 
tho 17tl» century. Thero is still there a 3l»qbarnh, which is supposed to bo tho 
resting-plnco of ono of Jahangir's duughtors. IToro wns tho chief imvnl fort of 
Mnhnmmndnn Government, it lay at tho confinonco of tho Gnngos, tho Lnkliiya 
nml tho Brnhmnputra rivers. It is tliroo miles west of Suimrgnon, and nino milos 
from Dacca. About thirty milos north of Khlzrpnr, aro two villages within a 
milo of each other, called “ Bnkturpur ” and “Issurpur,” but theso contain 
no ruins. (Soo J.A.8. for 1874, pp. 211-213). “ Bhnti " from its inaccessibility 
was elected ns the last stronghold of tho Afghans, who, shcltorod amidst its 
jungles, ent up by nnmorous rivers and clinnnols, long dofiod thoro tho powor 
of tho Mughnls. Daring tho Mughal military rovolt nndor Akbar, tho chief 
robol, Muslim Kinin Kabuli, who was a Tnrbnti Syod nnd whoso nnolo lmd 
boon Vnzir under Humnyun, took rofugo in “ Bhnti,” whore ho fought against 
Mnznitnr and Sliahhnz. and at length diud in 1007 A.H. (Soo Bloch Tr., Ain, 
Vol. I, p. 431). 
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rallied his forces on Mio banks of a river,* full of mnd. Wben 
news of ibis daring impudence readied Jahangir's officers, in ibc 
seventh year of accession, towards tbe ond of tbc month of Zilljaj, 
3020 A.H., ilio latter arrayed llicir forces, and advanced to tbc field 
or warfare. From tbe other side. ‘0,sm5n K3»3n also arrayed bis 
miscreant troops for battle on the field of advorsity, in front of 
the auspicious Imperialists. The heroes of the battle, on both 
sidos advancing to fight, displayed heroism and bravorj’. 

When the fighting hosts on both Bides faced endi other, 
They fell to fighting against each other from every side. 
From tbo gun, tbe musket, tlie spear and tbe arrow, 

The banquet of warfare became warm. 

From excess of smoko and dust up to tbc sky, 

.The' universe conld not bo descried. 

From tbc din and tumult of both tbe nrmics, 

The battle-field turned into tbc field of the Day of Resur- 
rection. [rockets, 

Showered from every side cannon-balls, arrows and wnr- 
And emptied the world of heroes. 

The corpses of heroes Disked in every direction, 

Like slaughtered cocks, ou both sides. 

In tbe thick of tlio fighting, and amidst tbe shower of 
arrows and rockets, ‘Osman, displaying greatvalonr, placed before 
himself rogue war-elephants, and assaulted the Tanguard of the 
Imperialists. 

The brave Imperialists advancing, grappled with their 
swords and spears, and exhibited heroism worthy of a Rustam and 
a Sam. Syed Adam Barba* .and Shaikh Aclja l 2 * * * * * who were 
Commanders of the Imperial vanguard, fell gallantly fighting. At 
this moment, the flanks of both tbe armies came into line. 
Iftikhar Khan,* Commander of the left wing, and Keshwar 
Khan, 8 Commander of the right wing, with a large number 

l Probably this was tbo small Lakliyn river, on which modern Naraingnn j 

is situate, ond close to which were Khizrpnr and Bnktarpur. Iqbalnamah, 

pp. 61 and 64. 

8 The Tnenk (p. 102) mentions thnt'Kisliwar Khan (son of Qnfbn-d-dm 

Khan, late Governor of Bengal), Iftiidinr Khan. Syed Adam Barha, Shaikh 

■ A elm, brother’sson of Mnqqarib Khan, Jlu’tnmid Khnn, nnd Ihiim'am Sjnn 

- were under Shujait’s command in his tight with ‘Osman. Syed Adam, Iftikhar, 

and Shaikh Acha were killed (the Tnzuk, p. 132). Lnter Abdns- Salem Khiin, a 
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of adherents, were killed ; and on the enemy’s side also many passed 
to hell . 1 On seeing that some of the leaders of the Imperialists ' 
had been killed, and their ranks emptied of veterans, a second time 
‘Osman placing before himself the rogne elephant, named Bacha, 
himself monnted on a saddled elephant, personally assaulted the 
Imperial van, and delivered successive onsets. From the side 
of the Imperialists, Shujait Khan , 8 with his relations and brothers, 
advancing. to oppose him, exhibited great bravery and heroism. 
Many of his relations were killed, and many reti’eated on receiv- 
ing mortal wounds. When that elephant came in front of 
Shujait Khan, the latter spurring his horse struck it with a spear 
on its trunk, and Avith great agility drawing the sword from his 
waist, inflicted two successive cuts on its head ; and when he came 
in collision with the elephant, he drew his dagger, and inflicted 
on it two more cuts. The elephant, from its great ferocity, not 
recking of these cuts, with great fury rushed up, and flung down 
both the rider and the horse. Shewing agility, Shujait dismounted 
from his horse, and stood erect on the ground. At this juncture, 
Shujait’s groom struck the trunk of the elephant with a double- 
edged sword, and inflicted a serious cut, causing the elephant to 
fall on its knees. Shujait Khan, with the help of his groom, 
threw down the rider of the elephant, and with a dagger inflicted 
another cut on its trunk. The elephant roaring fiercely fled after , 
this cut, and moving some paces fell down. Shuja'it Khan’s horse 
sprang up unhurt, and the Khan mounted it again. In the mean- 
time, another elephant attacking the Imperial standard-hs-mr 
threw him down with the standard. 


son of Muazzam Khan (a former Governor of Bengal) joined the Z gggaT fsts, 
and pursued ‘Osman. See also Iqbalnamah, pp. 61 to 64. 

* The author’s remark is unjust aud ungraceful. The under 

‘Osman were fighting for their homes and hearths, and did deserve this 
opprobrious expression. 

* The Tuzuk colls the elephant “ Gajpati,” irr jm* 
“ Bakhtah.” 


8 His name was Shaikh Kabir-i-Ohishti. and is =£s 
Shujait Khan Rustam-i-Zaman. He was a relative c£ — v 
of Bengal and served under the latter in BezsiL 
Imperialists in the fightings with ‘Osman, the I nis. 

Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p 520, and the Tuzuk, and the 35 
He was subsequently appointed Governor of Bei 
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Shnjait Khan shouted out, “ Take care, hehavc like a man, I am 
alive, and will soon advance to your rescue.” A number of troops 
who were round the standard-bearer took courage, inflicted 
serious cuts on the elephant which fled, and placed the standard- 
bearer on the horse again. At this time, when the battle was 
lingering towards its close, and many had fallen, and many being 
wounded were unable to move their limbs, the Imperial fortune , 
blazed.forth, and a cannon-ball hit ‘Osman San on the forehead, 
and levelled him straight on his horse. Though he realised that 
lie could not survive this wound, still he heroically encouraged his, 
soldiers to fight on. And when he read signs of defeat in the fore- 
head of his fate, pulling back the rein of his adversity, with the last . 
breathings of a dying man, he reached Bengal. . And the triumph-, 
ant . Imperialists following him up to his camp, halted. ‘Osman 1 * * * * * * 
expired at midnight. Wali San, his brother, and Mamriz 
Khan, his son, leaving behind the tents and the armaments, 
and removing his corpse, fled to their tent. Shnjait San on 
hearing of this, thought of following up the enemy, but his ad- 
visers opposed the pursuit that day, on the ground that the 
troops were tired, the killed had to be buried, and the wounded 
dressed. In the meantime, Mu'taqad'Khau, who was afterwards 
honoured with the title of Lashkar San, ‘Abdus-Salam San, son 
of ‘Abdul Mu'azzam San, 8 and other officers of the Emperor . 
arrived with a fresh re-inforcement of 300 cavalry and 400 mus- > 

1 Khwajah ‘Osman, according to the Makhzan-i- A fgh ani. was the second •' 

son of Miyan ’Isa Khan Lohani. who after the death of Q.ntb Khan was the 

leader of the Afghans in Orissa and South Bengal. ‘Osman succeeded his 

brother Sulaiman, who had 1 reigned ’ for some time, had killed in a fight 

Himat Singh, son of Rajah Man Singh, and had held lands near the Brahma- 

putra, and subdued the Rajahs of the adjacent countries. ‘Osman succeeded 

him, and received from Man Singh lands in Orissa and Satgaon and later 
in Eastern Bengal, with a revenue of 5 or 6 lacs per year. His residence is 
described to have been at “ Kohistan Dacca,” the “ Yilayet-i-Dacoa ” and 
Dacca itself. The battle between ‘OsmSn and the Imperialist General, Shnjait, 
took place at a distance of 100 hos from Dacoa on 9th' Muharram, 1021 (or 2nd 
March; 1612 A.C.) Stewart places the battle on the banks of the Subamorika 
in Orissa, whioh is improbable. ‘Osman’s brother, Wali, on submission, received 
a title with a jagir, and waB made a commandor of one thousand. According 
to the ilaasir he was murdorcd. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 620, Mokhzon- 
i-Afghani and Iqbalnamah, p. 61. 

. > He was a Snbadar of Delhi. Seo Bloob. Tr., Ain, Yol. I, p. 493, 
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ketccrs; Shujait Khan taking this corps with him, chased the 
enemy. Wali Khan despairing sent the following message : “ The 

root of this insuiTection was ‘Osman ; he has met with hiB deserts, 
wo are all loyal. If we receive assurance of safety, we would 
mako our submission and would send the elephants of ‘Osman, 
iu the shape of tribute.” Shujait Khan and Mu'taqad Khan, 
shewing chivalry, arranged terms of peace. The following day, 
Wali Khan and Hamriz Khan, with all their brothers and 
connexions, came to meet Shujait Khan, and presented forty- 
nine elephants as tribute. Shujait and Mu'taqad Khan, taking 
charge of them, moved victorious and triumphant to Islam Khan 
to Jahangimagar (Dacca). Islam Khan sent a despatch contain- 
ing news of the victory to the Emperor at Akbarabad (Agra). 
On the L6th of the month of Muharram 1021 A.H., this despatch 
reached the Emperor, and was perused. In recognition of this 
good service, Islam Khan was raised to the mansab of a 
Shashhazari, and Sh ujait Khan had his mansab raised, and 
received the title of Rustam-i-Zaman ; whilst all other Im- 
perialists who had loyally and gallantly co-operated in the 
extirpation of ‘Osman Khan, received similarly befitting mansabs. 
The insurrection of ‘Osman Khan lasted eight years, and in 
the 7th year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 
1022 A.H., his subjugation was accomplished. In the 8th year 
of the Emperor’s accession, Islam Khan led an expedition against 
the Mags, who were brutes in human form. Islam Khan sent to 
the Emperor, in charge of his son, Hoshang Khan, a number of 
the Mags that were captured, and in the same year (1022 A.H.) 
Islam Khan died in Bengal. Thereupon, the Governorship of 
that country was entrusted to his brother, Qasim Khan. 

o 

NIZIMAT OP QASIM KHAN. 

After the Governorship of Bengal was conferred on Qasim 
Khan, brother of Islam Khan, he ruled five years and a few 
months, when the Assamese making an incursion into the 
conquered Imperial domains, captured and decoyed Syed Abu 
Bakr. 1 Qasim Khan failed to make a sifting enquiry into this 

1 He was Commandant of a Mughal out-poBt on the Assam frontier at 
Jnmdhara, under Jahangir. (See Alamgirmmah, p. 680). 
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affair, and was therefore superceded, and Ibrahim Khan Fateh 
Jang was appointed Nazim iu his place. 

o— 

NIZIMAT OF IBRAHIM KHAN, AND THE ARRIVAL 
OF PRINCE SHAH JAHAN IN BENGAL. 

Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jan g, 1 * * in the year 1027 AH., corres- 
ponding to the 13th year of the Emperor’s accession, received the 
Viceroyalty of Bengal and Orissa. He appointed his nephew, 
Ahmad Beg Khan a to he Governor of Orissa, whilst he himself 
resided at Jahangirnagar (Dacca), and devoted himself to the 
work of administration. As during his incumbency, several grave 
affairs came to pass, these will he briefly narrated. In the 17th 
year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 1031 A.H., 
news reached Emperor Jahangir to the effect that the King of 
Persia was aiming to wrest the fort of Qandahar. 5 Inconse- 
quence thereof, Zainnl-'Abidin, the Pay-Master General of the 
Ahadi 4 troops, communicated an order to Prince Shah Jaban at 
Burlianpur, directing the latter to march quickly to the Imperial 
presence with troops, artillery and elephants. The Prince march- 
ing from Burhanpur® reached Mando, 6 sent a message to the 

1 He was the youngest son of Mirza Ghios Beg, and a brother of Empress 
liur Jahan. (See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Tol. I, p. 512). 

* See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Tol. I, p. 512. He was a son of Muhammad Sharif, 
eldest son of Ghias Beg, father of Empress liur Jahan. 

£ In the 15th year, when the Persians threatened Qandahar, Khan Jahan 
was appointed by Jahangir Governor of Mnltan. In the 17th year, Shah 
Akbar, Jang of Persia, took Qandahar, after a siege of forty dayE. Khan Jahan 
was called to court for consnltation, and it was decided that Prince Khnrfam 
(Shah Jahan) should be placed at the head of the expeditionary force to re- 
conquer Qandahar. In the meantime, Shnh Jahan rebelled, and the expedition 
to Qandahar was not undertaken. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, YoL I, pp. 503-504. 

* They were a body of troops intermediate between the Kegulars and 
non-Begulars and Auxiliaries. They were created under Akbar. See Bloch. 
Tr., Ain, YoL I, p. 249, for a full description of Ahadi troops. Zainul-Abidin 
was a son of Asaf Khan (IU). See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol, I, p. 412. 

5 A town in the Hakhin ; it was for some time the Mughal head-qnarters, 
during the military operations In the Dakhin. 

® Mando is name of a Sirkar or district as well as the name of a city in 
Sirkar Mando, included in the Sabah of Malwah. (See Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, 
Yol. II, p. 206). 
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Emperor Jo llio effect Hint ns tlio rainy season had approached, ho 
would mako Mnndo his rainy-senson quarter, and would afterwards 
wait on the Emperor. Ho also asked for pargannab Dholpur 1 being 
added to hisjfljfr, and set Daria Khan 3 Afghan to take cliargo of it. 
Hut beforo the arrival of the Prince’s letter, tho Emperor had 
negotiated the maiTingo of Prince Rhnhryar with a daughter 
of Nur Mahal s by Rher Afghan, 4 and at Nur Mahal’s request 
the aforesaid Pargnnnnh had been bestowed on Shaliaiyar, and 
Sharif n-l-Mu lk, servant of Princo filmharyar, had taken possession 
of the fort of Dliolpnr. Soon after, Daria JOian arrived and 
wanted to forcibly take possession of the fort. From both sides, 
the fire of conflict kindled. As luck would have it, an arrow hit 
Shnrifu-l-Mulk on the eye, and blinded him. TIu'b mishap 
caused tho Bcgnin * to bo indignant; the fire of discord blazed up, 
and at the instance of tho Begam, tho expedition to Qandahar 
wns entrusted to Princo Shaharvar. whilst Mirza Rustam 6 Safavi 
was appointed ‘Ataliq of the Princo and Generalissimo of 

1 Dliolpnr lice 20 to* from Agra, near tlio left bank of tlio Clinmbal riven 
(Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 357). 

* Dariva Kluin Rohilla wns an officer of Rhuh Jaliiin in tho Dahliin. (See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. f, pp. 601-505). 

* Anollior name of the renowned Empress Nur Julian, consort of Emperor 
Jahangir. 

* Slier Afghan was tlio first husband of Niir JaliSn ; by him she had ono 
danglitcr namod Ladli Begum, to whom Prince Rhnhrynr (fifth son of Jahangir) 
wns married. Shah JahSn or Princo Khnrmtn was Jahangir’s third son. Nur 
Julian had no children by Jahangir. 

6 That is, EmpresB Nur Jnhan. 

6 Mirza Rustam Safari wns third son of Sulfan Husain Mirza, nephow of 
Shah Tnlimasp king of Persia (930-984 A.H.), and Governor of Qandahar 
under tlio latter in 905 A.H. Mirza Rustam’s daughter was married to Prince 
Parviz, second son of Jahangir. Ho invaded Qandahar, but met with no 
success. In 1021, Jahangir appointed him Governor of Thathn, and after- 
wards ShafAhazarl and Governor of Allahahad, and in the 21st year, Governor 
of Behar. Ho diod in 1051 at Agra. His third son Mirza Hasan-i-Safavi was 
Govomorof Koch undor Jahangir and died in 1059 A.H., and his grandson (son 
of Mirza Hasan) nnmed Mirza Safshekan was Faujdar of Jessoro in Bengal. 
(See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, pp. 314-315 and Haasir-ul-Umara). Mirzanagar, 
a place close to Jessoro town, probably wns Mirza Safshekan’s Panjdari head- 
quarters, and received its name from him. Ho died in 1073 A.H. Mirza 
Snfslioknn’s son, Mirza Saifu-d-din Safari, accepted the titular distinction of 
Khan under Aurangzeb. 
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Lis army. On Hearing of tLe blazing of the fire of discord, Shah 
Jaban sent to tbe Emperor along with a letter Afzal Khan, son of 
Abnl Eazl ‘Allami, who after his dismissal from the Governorship 
of Behar, held the office of Diwan to the Prince, so that with the 
aid of cajolery and civility the Btorm of the dust of discord might 
be made to subside, and relations of amity and harmony between 
the Emperor and the Prince might not cease. Inasmuch as the 
Begam held absolute sway over the mind of the Emperor, A1WI 
Khan was refused an audience, and was ordered back with- 
out accomplishing his mission. And orders were passed on the- 
Imperial Revenue- officers directing that the Mahals in the 
possession of Shah Jahan, in the Sarkars of Hisar 1 * and Doab, 8 
should be transferred to Prince Shaharyar. And injunctions 
were issued to Prince Shah Jahan, intimating that the 
Subahs of the Dakhfn, and Gujrat 3 and Malwa 4 * * * were bestowed 
on him, and that he might rule over them, making his head-, 
quarters within those limits wherever he pleased, and directing 
that he should quickly despatch to the Emperor some troops for 
the expedition to Qandahar. And in the beginning of the month 
of Khurdad, in the 18th year of the Emperor’s accession, in the 
year 1032 A.H. Asaf Khan, 3 was appointed Subahdar of the Pro- 
vinces of Bengal and Orissa. Since a daughter of Asaf Khan had 
been married to Shah Jahan, some malicious persons imputing 

1 In tlio Ain-i-Akbnri, Sarkar of Hissar (or Hissar Eirnzah called after 
Emperor Eiruz Shah Tughlak who founded the oity of Hissar about 1354- 
A.C.), is described as one of the Sarkars or districts included in the Subah of 
Delhi. This Sarkar is described as containing 27 mahals, with revenue of 
52,554,905 Dams. (Jarrett’s Tr. of Ain, Yol. II, p. 293). 

* Under the Subah of Lahore (Jarrott’s Tr. of Ain, Yol, II, p. 315), five 
Doab Sarkars are mentioned. These five Sarkars wore; (1) Sarkar of Bot 
Jalandhar Doab, (2) Sarkar of Bari Doab, (3) Sarkar of Beohnan Doab, (4) 
Chonbat (Jech) Doab, (6) Sindh Sagnr Doab, 

8 See Ain-i-Akbari, Jarrett’s Tr., Yol. II, p. 238. 

4 See Ain, Jarrett’s Tr., Yol. II, p. 195. 

8 He was’Mirza Abul Husain Asaf Kh an (IY) second son of MIrza Ghins 

Beg, and brother of Empress Nur Jahan, and father of Shah Jahan's Queen, 

Mumtaz Mahal or Taj Bibi, whoso mausoleum, the Taj, is at Agra. Horoceived 

from Shah Jahan tho title of Yaminu-d-daulah and Khan-i-Khiinan Sopalisalar^ 
and was mado a commander of 9,000. Ho died in 1051 A.H. and was buried 
at Lahore, north of Jahangir’s tomb. Ho married a daughtor of Mirza Ghias- 
u-din Ali Asaf Khnn II, Sco Bloch, Tr., Ain, Yol. I, pp. 511 and 308 and 
Maasir vUUmara. 
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to Asaf Khan partiality for Shall Jalifin, induced the Bcgfltn to 
call from Kabul Mahabet Khan, who was an old onomy of Asaf 
Khun, and who was also ill-disposed to Shall Jahan. And the 
Imperial order with the Begam’s messngo was sent for summon- 
ing Mali abet Khan. Mnhnbct Kl'fiu on arrival from Kabul, was 
honoured with an audience by the Emperor. Order was also 
passed to Sharif Khan, 1 * * Vakil of Prince Pnrviz, to hasten to 
Court with the Prince and the Bchar army. And sinco the 
Bcrram was anxious, owing to separation from her brother, that 
year on the 2nd of the mouth of Adar, order was given to Asaf 
Khun to return to Court. In short, on being apprised of the 
foregoing incidents of inattention on the part of the Emperor, and 
of ill-will on the part of Kur Jalian Begam, Shah Jnbati arranged 
that Qfizi ‘Abdul ‘Aziz proceeding to court, should represent his 
wishes to the Emperor, whilst ho himself would follow before tho 
arrival of Prince Pnrviz and tho armies from different parts of 
tho Empire, so that the dust of discord might possibly bo laid. 
In short, the aforesaid Qiizi met tho Imperial nrmy on tho banks 
of the river 5 * * of Ludianali. Inasmuch ns the Emperor’s mind was 
enamoured cf tho Begam’s seductions, the Qazi was refused 
access to the Emperor, and Mahabet Khun was ordered to im- 
prison him. Soon after, Shah Jahan also with a large army 
encamped at Fatchpur, in tho vicinity of Akbnrabad (Agra). 
The Emperor mai'ched hack from Sirhind, 8 and all the grandees 
nnd officers from different jagirs joined the Emperor, and before 
llie Capital, Delhi, was' reached, a numerous forco collected. The 
vanguard of the Imperialists was entrusted to the command of 
‘Abdullah Khan, 4 who was ordered to proceed ono Jcroh in advance 
of tho Imperial camp. But Shah Jahan, foreseeing tho result, 
thought that if he engaged in fighting against such a numerous 
army, tho result might prove disastrous. Consequently, together 

I Sco p. 617, Vol. I, Bloch. Tr. of Ain nnd Maasir-vl-Umara, Ho on joyed 

the titles of Amir-nl-Uirmra and Vakil, nnd enjoyed tho friendship of Jnbnngir. 

S Kivcr Sntloj is meant; Lndhinnn town is situnto on its banks. Sco Ain- 

i.Altbnri, Jarrott’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 310. 

S Sarknr of Sirliind is mentioned by Abnl Far.l nndor Subah Delhi in 
tho Ain (Soo Jnrrott’B Tr., Vol. II, p. 105). Sirhind was long tho western 

frontier of Indin, nnd licnco tho name. 

4 - Ho was n Barba Syod. Tho Barlia Sycds nlone had the privilego to 

fight in tho vanguard (or harawil). 
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with the Khan KhanSn 1 and other officers, retiring hy the right- 
side raid, ho mat ched 20 JcroJi northwards. He left, however, Rajah 
Bikramnjit 8 and Darab Khan, son of the Khan Khanan, together 
with other officers, in front of the Imperialists, so that if the 
latter, under the direction of the Begam, led the pursuit, tho 
aforesaid commanders might provent their advance, till the 
discord subsided. On tho 20th Jamadi-al-Awwal 1032 A.H., 
news of Shah Jnhan’s withdrawal reached the Emperor. The 
Begam, under tho advice of Mahabet Khan, detached Asaf Khan 
Khiwajah Abul Hasan,® ‘Abdullah Khan, Lashknr Khan, 4 
Fedai Khun 6 and Hawazish Khan, 6 &c., with 25,000 cavalry 
to .fight. From Shah Julian’s side, Rajah Bikramajit 'and Darab 
Khan, arraying their forces, advanced, and on both sides the 
fighting commenced with arrows and muskets. Ab ‘Abdullah 
Khan 7 was in intrigue with Shah Jahan, he promised that when 
the two forces would encounter each other, availing himself of an' 
opportunity, he would go over to the Prince’s side. Finding an 

1 This was Khnn-i-Khiinnn Mirza Abdnr Bahim, son of Bairam Khan. 
Soo Bloch. Tr. of Ain, Vol. I, p. 334 and Maasir-ul-Umara. When Shah Jahan 
rebelled, he sided with tho latter. His second son’s name was Darab Khan, 
who fell into tho hands of Princo Farm and Mahnbct Khan, who killed him, 
wrapped his head in a table- cloth, and sent it as a present of a ‘melon ’ to 
his father, Mirza Abdnr Halum. 

* His name was Eai Pati Das j he was a Khatri. Akbar conferred on 
him the title of Baja Bikramajit. Ho served Akbar as joint Diwan of Bengal, 
Diwan of Behar, and was made a commander of 5,000. Jahangir on his 
accession created him Mir Atash or Superintendent of Artillery. When dis- 
turbances broke out in Gujrat, ho was sent to Ahmadabad to pacify tbe 
rebels. See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 469, Bloch. Tr. and Maasir-ul-Umara. 

8 The printer or editor of the test by mistake has' put j between A?af 
Khan and Khwaiah Abul Husain. 

4 The title of “Lashkar Khan” was held by (1) Muhammad Husain of 
Khurasan, nnder Akbar, (2) by Abul Hasan Mashadi under Jahangir, and (3) 
by Jan Nisar Khan Yudgar Beg under Shah Jahan. The second is meant 
here. 

® Mirza Sustain had the tahhallus of Fidai. (See p. 314, Bloch. Tr., Ain, 
Vol. I). I am not sure if he is meant here. 

8 Sadullah, son of Said Khan, Governor of Bengal,, held tho title of 
Nawazish Khan (see Ain, Bloch. Tr., Vol. I, pp. 363-331). 

7 Abdullah Khan Uzhak was made by Akbar a Fanjhazari, and was sent 
to Malwah with unlimited power. Ho ‘ reigned in Mando like a king.’ See 
Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 321 and Maasir-ul-Umara. I am not sure if he is 
meant here. 
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opportunity now, lie with the grentest expedition joined Shah 
Julian's army. Rajah Bikramaj it who was aware , of ‘Abdullah 
Khan’s plan, with great delight went to Darab Khan, to inform 
the latter of ‘Abdallah Khan’s desertion. • As' luck would hare 
it, a caunon-ball hit the Rajah on the forehead, and threw him 
down. From this mishap, the thread of 'the arrangement of 
Shiili Jahan’s army was broken. Although a commander 
like ‘Abdullah Klian. destroying the basis of the Imperial van- 
guard, had joined the Prince’s army, Darab Khan and otliei 
commanders of Sha’i Jahan’s army were not daring enough tr 
hold their ground. On the Imperialists’ side, the desertion ol 
‘Abdullah Khan, and on the Prince’s side, the fall of Rajah 
Bikramajit caused mutual confusion, and both the armies were 
dispirited. Towards the end of the day, both the forces withdrew 
to their quarters. At length, the Emperor withdrew from Akbar- 
abiid towards Ajmlr, whilst Prince Shsh lalian retired towards 
Alnndo. On the 25tli of the Jamadi-al-Awwal, the Emperor 
detached Prince Parviz' With a large army to follow up Shah 
Jalian ; and Maliabct Khan was entrusted with the command of 
Prince Purviz’s army. When Prince Parviz with his army, 
crossing the defile of Chanda 1 ai-rived in the Vilayet® of -Hondo, 
Shall Jalian with his army sallied out of the fort of Mando, and 
detached Rustam Kh,an s with a body of troops to encounter 
Prince Parviz. Baliau-d-din Bnrqandaz, one of the conGdnnts 
of Rustam Klian, a servant of Shah Jalian, hold treason- 
able correspondence with Mahabet Khan, and was waiting 
for an opportunity. At the time when the two armies fell into 
battle-array, Rustam Khan riding forward joined the Imperialists. 
This wretched Rustam Khiin was by Shall Jalian elevated from 
the mansab of a Sehltusti 4 to that of a Pavjhnziiri, and honoured with 
tlie title of Rustam Khan and appointed Governor of Gnjrat, and 
he enjoyed the Prince’s lull confidence. Kow that the Prince 

• It is a place mentioned trader Subah Berar in the Ain-i-Akbari (Bloch 
Tr., Ain, Yol. II, p. 230), near it 1 b llaniktlrntr fort. 

® There is no such Yilayet, in the strict sense ef the term; but only * 
Sarknr of Mando in Suhah Mnlwali. 

3 Rustam Khiin-i-Dakhini is mentioned in the Ain, ns Jagirdar of &=*■ 
garh. See Bloch. Tr., Ain, Yol I. p- 

4 " Sohbasti ” in the printed text seems to Ik? n mistake or :7>r 

“ Silmspi.” (See Bloch Ain. Tr., Yol I. p for a dissertate ce ilvS®* 
stitution of the Mughal Army). 

; V ■ 
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appointing liim generalissimo detached him to encounter Prince' 
Parviz, the wretch shelving the obligations of so many years*' 
kindness, joined Mahabet Khan. Owing to the occurrence of this 
mishap, Shah Jahan’s army got demoralised, and all confidence 
between each other was lost. Many, going the high-way of 
infidelity, fled. On hearing of this, Shah Jahan summoned the 
remnant of- the army to his side, crossed the river Narbada, and 
removed the boats to his side of the river-bank. Leaving Bairam 
Beg, the Pay-Master General of the Force, with a body of troops 
on the banks of the river, Shah Jahan himself with the Khan- 
i-Khanan and ‘Abdullah' Khan and others proceeded towai’ds the 
fort of Asir and Burhanpur. Muhammad Taqi Bakshi intercept- 
ing the letter of the Khan Khanan, which the latter had secretly 
despatched to Mahabet Khan, produced it before Shah Jahan. 
On the top of the letter, this line was written : — 

|*dJ|inj4 ylj»3 hi j 

4 - it*. )X 

Translation : 

A hundred persons with their eyes watch me, 

Or else I should have fled from this discomfort. 

Shah Jahan summoning the Khan Khanan with his son 
Darab Khan from his house, secretly showed him the letter. The 
latter failed to give any satisfactory explanation. Consequently, 
the Khan-i- Khanan with his son was kept in surveillance close to 
the Prince’s quarters, and then the inauspicious presage of the 
line (quoted above) came to pass. Mahabet Kbau sending secret 
letters, had diverted the Khan Khanan from the path of loyalty, 
through the persuasions of traitors. And the Khan Khanan, by way 
of advice, told Shah Jalian that as the times were out of joint, 
following the saying : jb jj ajl—1 jJ U *iU$ ( Translation : 

“If the times do not fall in with you, you must adjust yourself 
to the times he should arrange for an armistice, ns that would 
bo expodiout and desirable in the interests of humanity. Shall 
Jahan deeming the extinguishing of the fire of discord to be a great 
achievement, called tho Khan Khunan to his closet, and first reas- 
sured his mind in respect of him by making tho latter swear by 
the Qoran. And the Khan Khanan placing his hand on (lie Qornn 
swore with vehemence that he would never play false with the 
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Prince, nor turn disloyal, and that lie would put forth his efforts 
<o bring about tho welfare of both tho parties. Thus being reas- 
sured, Shah Jnlum sent oft tho Khan Kliunqii, and kept Dai’ab 
Itli nn and his sons with himself. It was also Bottled that tho 
Khan Khgnfm should remain on this sido of the river Narbada, 
nnd by means of correspondence arrange terms of peace. 
When news of tho conclusion of an armistice and of tho doparturo 
of the Khun Klinmin boenrno known, tho troops who had beon 
stationed to guard tho banks of the river, ceasing to bo vigilant 
and alert, neglected to guard tho ferries of the river. Of a night, 
at a timo when llieso wore asleep, a body of Imperialists plunging 
into the river with their horses, gallantly crossed over. A great 
hubbub arose, and from panic men’s bands and feet wore 
paralysed. Bairam Beg, aslmmod of himself, went to Shah 
.1 align. On bearing of tho treachery of the Khan Khanan and of 
tho crossing of tho river Narbada by tho Imperialists, Shall 
.Tnh&u dooming it inexpedient to halt any further at Burhanpur, 
crossed the river Tapti, in tho thick of tho rains, amidst a 
storm-wave, and marched towards Orissa, 1 * * * S scouring tho Province 
of Qntbu-l-JIulk. s 

1 Tho following is extracted from Bloch Tr., Ain, ns it briefly and at tho 
samo time lucidly describes Shah Johan's movomonts : — 

“Shah Johan rebelled, roturnod with Mirza Abdur Rahim Khnn-i-Khannn 
toMnndo, and then moved to Burlmupur. On tho maroh thithor, Shall 
Jnlinn intorcoptod a iottor which Mirza Abdnr Rahim lind socrofcly written to 
Maliabot Klian. wlioronpon ho imprisoned him nnd his son Dariib Khiin. and 
sent thorn to Fort Asir, bat roloasod thorn Boon aftor on parole. Parviz and 
Matahot Khiin had in the monntimo nrrivod at tho Nnrbnddn to capture 
Shah Jnlinn. Bniram Bog, nn oflicer of SliSh Jnlinn, had for this reason re- 
moved all boats to tho loft sido of tho river, nnd snccesBfully provontod tho 
Imperialists from crossing. At Mirza Abdnr Rahim’s advieo, SJinh Jnhnn 
proposed at this timo nn nnnistico. Ho mndo him swear on tho Qoran, and sent 
him ns ambassador to Prinoo Parviz. Mnlmbot Khiin, knowing that the fords 
would not now bo so carefully watched ns before, olTootod a crossing, and 

Mirza Abdur Rahim, forgetful of his oath, joined Parviz and did not return 
to SJinli Julian, who now tied from Burhanpur, marching throngh Talinganah 
to Orissa and Bengal. Mnl.inbct and Mirza Abdur Rahim followed him up a 

short distanco beyond tho Tapti. . . Shnh Julian then moved into Bengal 
and Bohar, of wliioh ho mado Dariib Klian Governor.” Blooh. Tr., Ain, Vol. 
I, p. 337. 

S In tho Ain, it is stated as below : — 11 Talinganah was subjoefc to Qutbn-1- 
Mulk, but for some timo pnst lias been under tho Ruler of .Berar." (See 
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■AN ACCOUNT OF THE AEEIVAL OF PRINCE SHAH 
JAHAN’S ARMY IN BENGAL, AND THE FALL OF 
IBEAHlM SHAN FATEH JANG. 

When Prince Shah Julian’s army reached Orissa, Ahmnd Beg 
IChan, nephew of Ibriihim Ehfin, Nazim of Bengal, who from before 
liis undo held the Deputy Governorship of Orissa, was out in the 
interior to chastise some Zamindars. Suddenly hearing of the 
arrival of the Prince, he lost all courage, and abandoning his 
mission, he proceeded to Pipli 1 which was the Headquarters of the 
Governor of that Province, and withdrew thence with his 
treasures and effects to Katak, which from Pipli is 12 kroh 
towards Bengal. Not finding himself strong enough to encamp 
even at Katak, lie fled to Bard wan, and informed Saleh Beg,* nephew 
of Ja*fer Beg, of the whole affair. Saleh Beg did not credit the 
news of the arrival of Shah Julian in Orissa. At this time, a 
letter of a soothing tenonr came from ‘Abdullah Khan to Saleh 
Beg. The latter, not being won over, fortified the fort of 
Bard wan, and entrenched himself there. And when Shah Julian’s 
army arrived at Bardwan, ‘Abdullah besieged the fort, and 
Saleh Beg was hard-pressed. When things came to their worst, 
and all hopes of relief were lost, Saleh Beg was obliged 
lo surrender to ‘Abdullah Khan. The Khan putting 
a piece of cloth round the Beg’s neck, dragged him to the presence 
of the Prince. When this thorn was put out of the way, the 
banners of victory were raised aloft towards Eajmahnl. When this 

Jarrett’s Tr., Ain, Vol. IT, p. 230), Qnli Qntb Shah was tbs founder of the 
Qut.h Shnhi dynasty in 1512, with Golkandah ns his capital. It was conquered 
by Aurangzeb in 1688. (See p. 238 do.) 

1 This is obviously a Printer’s mistake in the text for Pipli. ’south of 
Chttack. Behli (or Pipli) is mentioned in Sarkar Jalesar in the Ain. (See 
Jarrett’s Tr., Vol. II, p. 142). 

2 The list of grandees in the Padshrihnamah describes Mnhaiund SbSh (br 

Sfiloh Beg) as a son of Mirza Shnhi, and nephew of Mirza Jafar Beg Asnf Khan 
III. (See Bloch. Tr., Am, Vol. 1, pp. 411-412). Asaf Khan Jafar Beg is 
described as a man of the greatest genius, an able financier, and a capital ac- 
countant. His intelligence whs such that he could master the oontents of a page 
by a glance ; he was a great horticulturist, planting and lopping off branches 
with own hands in his gardens. Ho was also a great poet. He was Vakiln- 
1-Mulk and a Commander of Five Thousand, under Emperor Jahangir. His 
son Mirza Zainnl-abidin is mentioned in the Ain as a commander of 1,600 
with 500 horse, ■ 
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news readied ' Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jftng^? wW was Viceroy- 
Of tlie §ubah of Bengal, he sank in the river of bewilderment; 
Although his auxiliary forces ‘were scattered about in the tract 1 * 3 * S * 
of Magha and in other places, mustering up courage,: at 
Akbarnagar otherwise called Rajmahal, he set' himself - to 
strengthen the fortifications, to mobilize his troops, and to arrange 
his forces and armaments. At this time, the message of the 
Prince came to him, to the following effect: “Owing to the 
decree of fate, whatever was predestined has passed from poten- 
tiality into action; and the victorious army has come this 
side. Though before the outlook of my aspiration, the extent of 
this Province is not wider than the ai’ea covered by the movement, 
of a glance, yet as this tract lias fallen in tny course, I cannot 
summarily leave it. If you iutend to proceed to the Imperial 
presence, and to stay ray hand from meddling with your life, 
property and family, I tell you to set out in full security for 
Delhi; or else if you consider it expedient to tarry in this Pro- 
vince, select any place in this Province that may suit you, 
and you will be let alone there at ease and comfort.” Ibrahim 
Khan in reply wrote : “ The Emperor has entrusted this country 

to this, their old servant. So long as my head survives, I will cling 
to this province ; so long as my lifo lasts, I will hold out. The 
beauties of my past life are known to me; how little now remains 
of my future life in this world ? Now I have no other aspiration 
than that, in the dischai’ge of my obligations for past Royal 
favours and in the pursuit of loyalty, I may sacrifice my life, and 
obtain the felicity of martyrdom .” 8 In short, Ibrahim Khan at 
first intended to shelter himself in the fort of Akbarnagar, but as 
the fort was large, and as he had not at his command a sufficiently 
large force to properly defend it from all sides, he entrenched 
himself iu his sou’s mausoleum, which had a small rampart. At 
this time, a body of Shah Jahan’s troops who were detailed to 
garrison the Port besieged the rampart of the mausoleum, and 
from both inside and outside, the fire of arrows and muskets 

1 He appears to have gone at this time temporarily from Dacoa (then the 

Mughal Viceregal Capital of Bengal) to Bajmahal. 

8 That is, South-Western Behar. ‘Tract of Magha’ or South-Western 

Behar should not be oonfounded with the ‘ traot of Mags’, or Arrakan. 

S I must remark Ibrahim Khan was uncommonly loyal for his times 

which were full of traitors, as the text shews. 
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(Fasc. III.) 

Bnfc before the wav-vessels arrived, Daria Khan had crossed tho 
river. Ibrahim Khan on being apprised of this, directing Ahmad 
Beg to cross tho river, sent him to oppose Dana Khan.x Wlicn 
tho two armies encountered each other, a great battle ensued on 
tho banks of the river, and a largo number of Ahmad Beg’s 
comrades were killed. Ahmad Bog, not finding himself strong 
enough to stand his giound, retired. Ibrahim Klifin with a corps 
of wcll-monntcd cavalry, joined him. Daria Khan, on hearing of 
this, retired a few kroh, and Abdullah Khun Bahadur Firuz Jang * 
nlso advancing a few kroh, under guidance of znmindars, crossod 
the river, and joined Daria Khan. By chnncc, on a site which is 
ilnnked on ono side by the river and on the other by n denso 
jungle, they encamped, and arrayed their troops for battlo. 
Ibrahim Khan, crossing the river Ganges, sot to fight. Ho detach- 
ed Sycd Nurullah , 8 nu officer, with eight hundred cavalry to form 


X I)nrin Khfin wns a Roliilln general under Khali Julian. In tlio begin- 
ning, he was employed under Shnikh Farid, and under Shiirifn-l-Mulk, distin- 
guished liimsolf in tlio battlo of Dhnlpur. After tlio battle of Benares, ho 
desorted Shrill Jahnn. (Soo Jf nasiru-l-Umara, p. 18, Vol. II). 

a When ltnjnb Partab, itnjnk of Bhojpnr or Ujjnin iwest of Arrah) revolt- 
ed against the Emperor Shah Julian, in tho 10th year of ShSh Jnhiin’s roign, 
Abdfilifdi Khan Firuz Jang besieged ami capturod Bhojpiir (1040 A.H.) 
Pariah surrendered, and was executed; his wifo bccrimo a Muhammadan and 
was married to Abdnlliih’s grandson. (Seo Vadthnhnamali 1, h. pp, 271 to 
274 and Maaeiru-UUmara, p. 777, Vol. II). Abdfilifdi Khan, though ho was 
thoroughly loyal to Princo Shall Julian at tho battlo of Bonnros, subsequently 
seceded from tho Princo, and submitted to Jahangir through tho intcrcoBBion 
of Khan Jahnn. (Soo p, 248, Faso. 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangm). 

s Ono Mir Nurullah is inontionod in tlio Ain amongst tho learned mon of 
Akbar’s timo. It is evident tho Nurullah in tlio text wns a Syod of Barhn; 
for tho Syods of Barba from Akbar's timo wero enrolled in the Army, and 
claimed their plnco in battlo in tho vnn or haraol. Many of these Berlin 
Syeds for tlioir military or political services to the State, wore honoured by 
tlio Mughal Emperors with tlio honorific distinction of “ Khan.” which in 
courso of timo very often obliterated all traces of tlieir being Syeds. For 
instance, Syed Ali Asghnr, son of Syod Mahmud of Barhn, received tho 
titlo of ' Saif Khfin ’ under Jahangir, lus nophow Syod Jafnr received the title 
of ‘ Shujuit Khan’, Sved Jnfar’s nephew, Syod SulJ.an, received the title of 
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iliu van, and set Alimad Beg Khan willi seven hundred cavalry 
to form • tho ccntro; whilst lie himself with thousands of cavalry 
and infantry, held flic line of reserve. A great battle ensued, 
when the two forces encountered each other. Nurullah hems 
unable to stand his ground, retreated, and the fighting extended 
to Ahmad Beg IHian. ' The latter gallantly continuing the fight, 
was . seriously wounded. Ibrahim Khan being unahlo to be a 
passive spectator of tho scene, advanced rapidly. By this forward 
movement, the array of his force was disturbed. Many of his 
followers stooped to the disgrace of flight, whilst Ibrahim Khan 
with a few troops only advanced to tho battle-field. Although the 
officers of his staff seizing him, wanted to drag him out from 
that labyrinth' of destruction, he did not assent to retreat, and 
said : “ At my time of life, this cannot be. "What can be better 
than .that, sacrificing my life, I should be reckoned amongst tbe 
loyal servants of the Emperor ”? At this juncture, the enemy 
from all sides rushing np, inflicted on him mortal wounds, finished 
liis work, and victory declared itself for tbe adherents of the 
fortunate Prince. And a body of men who were entrenched 
inside the rampart of the mausoleum^ on being apprised of this, 
were depressed. At this time, the Prince’s army set fire to a 
mine which they had laid- under the rampart, whilst gnllant.and 
intrepid soldiers rushing up from all sides stormed the forti- 
fications; In this assault, ‘Abld Sian Diwati and Mir Taqi 
Baldishi and some others were killed by arrows and muskets, and 
the fort was . stormed. ‘ Many of the garrison of the fort fled 
bare-beaded and bare-footed, whilst a number of people with whom 
the" charge'' 0i'“thf!f^f amil y and childi’eh was the halter of their 

1 Salabat Khan alias Ikhtisas Khan,’ the latter’s cousin, Syed Mnzaffar, re- 
ceived the -title of 1 Himmat Khan. 1 Again Syed Abdul Wnhhab received the 
title of ' Diler Khan.’ whilst Syed Khan Jahan-i-Shnhjahani’s son, Syed Slier 
Zainan, received the title of ‘ Mnzaffar Khan.* another son, Syed Munawar, 
received the title of * Lasbkar Khan.’ whilst his grandson, Syed Piruz, received 
the title' of '* Ikhtisas Khan-.* Again, Syed Qn'sim flourished under the title of 
Shahairiat Khan ' in’ Anrangzeb’sreign, whilst his nephew, Syed Kasrat, held 
the title of * Ynr Khan ’ nnder Muhammad .Shah. (Seethe Tuzuk, Padshuh- 
nainah, hlaaairu-l- Umara, Alamgirhamah, Mdasir-i-Alamgiri, and also Professor 
Blochmann’s interesting note on Barha Syeds on his Tr., of Ain Akbari, Vol. 1, 
pp. 390-392), • The Maasiru-l- Umara mentions also one Mir Xiirullah, as a 
son- of Mir Khallilullah (p. 337, Yol. Ill, hlaasir). 
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nock, camo anti submitted to the Prince. 1 As Ibrahim Khan's * 
family and children, effects and treasures wovo at .Talmngirnngar 
(Dacca), Shall Julian's army proceeded tliero by river. 8 AhmadBog 

* For a grnphio contemporary account of this warfare, roo Iqbalnamah-i- 
Jahangir! (Peru, text, Faso. 3, pp. 218-221), amt tlio Ttizuk (p. 383). Ibrahim 
Klian wns killed near the tomb of bis pen nt Hnjmnlial, on tlio banks of .tbo 
Ganges. Onr author appeal's to have borrowed bis account (in an abridged 
form) from the Iqbnlnamah, though there are alight variations. In tlio toxt 
we arc told that Ibrahim Khan at the battle, had with him “ thousands or 
cavnlry and infantry," whilst in the “ Jqbnlnnmnh,” it is montioned that 
Ibrahim Khan had with him only ** ono thousand cavalry." 

* Ibrahim Khan Fatih Jang wns a son of ’Itnmd-n-dnnlnh Mirzn Olniip. 
llis real name wns Mirza Ibrahim. 

In the eommencemcnt. of his career, 1m held tlio oflico of BaMisbj and 
Wapin-nav'is nt Ahmndnhad in Gujrat. In the 9tli year of Jahangir’s roign, 
he received the title of ** Klian*" and the mnnpnb of hacar and panfadi, and 
wns promoted to the oflico of Imperial lintytlu, and wns gradually farther 
ndvnnccd to the rank of Panjhnsari and to the oflico of Subndnr (or Viceroy) 
of Bengal nnd Orissa, receiving at the same time the titles of “ Ibrahim Klian 
Futih Jung." Tn the 19th yenr of Jahangir’s reign, Prince gjifili .Taliim 
invaded Orissa and Bengal via Tclingnnn. On hearing of this nows, Ibrahim 
Klian moved from Dncca (which wns then tlio Vicorognl Cnpitnl, nnd where his 
family nnd trensnres were) to Aklinmngnr or Bnjmnhnl. Prince Sliuli Jahiin 
sent messengers to him, to win him over to his side, lint ho proved unflinching 
in his loyalty to the Emperor, and fell fighting heroicnlly in tlio bnttlo of 
Rajmnlml, nenr the innusolenm of his son. Ibrnhim Kb fin’s reply to Prince 
Shah .Taliim, is a model of dignified nnd firm protost conobod in tbo best dip. 
lomntic form of the Persian lnngunge, and is worth quoting : — 

CjjiBSZ i litiXb Jl«o j tytfikj - Cm* 

• (y* ?|j iVm C (Jyibk J l£L*J jyAjf U| . 

iylyS| j ol=r^“ Ajsi j\j* jU’ ^ J * c«>ojlUi Ai 

Aj ybiiyil IS'-wib 

C**W LS^J U»ly3 Aa. Cm*} pyhtiO AS" &XtSJ \ | jWw s 

(M *SAb» JUJ| y(>* j»** J|A>| b Ij AyA j* - AJj ^ 

- Ab Al t_£bo jyj| jy/o tli* jf Aw 

(Seo Maasivul-Omara, Vol. I, p. 135). 

8 At this lime, tbo Musalman VicoregaT Capital of Bengal continued 
(Seo Maasir, p. 135, Vol. I), to bo nt Dncca or Jahnnglrnagnr, which appears 
to havo boon so named during tbo Vicoroyalty of Islam Khan I, owing 
to tbo dccisiyo battlo which was fought undor its wallB on 9th Mnliarram 
1021 A.H. or 3nd Maroli, 1012 A.O., in tlio seventh year of Emperor 
25 
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Khan *,* nephew : of Ibrahim Khan, who had gone ahead to that 
oity, saw no resource except in surrender, and through the 

Jahangir’s accession,, liotwcon tho Afghans under Khwnjali Osmnn Lolmni, 
and tlio Mughal Imperialists undor ghujait Khan Rnstam-i-Zamun (Shaikh 
Kablr-i-Chislitl), — a battlo whioli finally ornshod Afghan rcsistanco in Bengal 
and Orissa, and firmly consolidated Mughal supremacy throughout these 
Provinces. (Soopp. GO-Gi, Fasc. 1, Pors. printed text of Iqbalnamah-i- 
Jaliaitgiri, a contomporai'y record, and also Tuznk for fascinating descriptions 
of this sanguinary and decisive battlo noor Dacca). Stownrt wrongly places 
tlio battlo “ on tlio banks of tho Subnmarika in Orissa.”' Osman boing stont, 
rodo at tlio battlo on a roguo elephant called BaMita- Many Imperialist 
lenders, suoli ns Syed Adam Barba, Shaikh Aoha, Iftikhar Kliiin, Kishwar 
Khan fell at tlio battlo, which was half decided in favour of Osman, when a 
olianco arrow-sliot woundod Osman on tlio forohoad, and, coupled with tho 
arrival of Mughal roinforcomont under Mn’tnqqld Khan and Abdus SalSm 
Kh an, savod tho Mughal disaster, and turned it into a victory. 

It would npponr that wlion in tho 19th year of Jahangir’s roign corre- 
sponding to 1033 A.H. Princo Shah Jnhan rcbolling against his father, invad- 
ed Bengal, tho Mnglial Bongal Viceroy, Ibrahim Kliiin Fnteli Jang (a relation 
of Empress Nur Julian) had moved from his capitnl at Dacca or Jahnngir- 
nagnr to Kajmnlial or Akharnngar. Tho Iqbalnamah-i- Jahangir (p. 218,Fnsc. 3, 
printed text), a contemporary record, statos that Ibrahim’s troops wore 
scattered at tho time on tho bordors of Maglia, which signifies Sonth Western 
Bohar. Owing to paucity of troops (tho Maasfr explains otliorwiso), Ibrahim 
did not think of fortifying tlio fort of najmahal which was largo, but en- 
trenched himself in tho mausoloum of his son, situate within tho Fort and 
close to tho rivor Ganges, ghiih Jalian movod from Bnrhanpiir in tho Dakhin 
across Talingana into Orissa, overran it across Pipli and Katak, and movod 
to Bnrdwan' across Sarkar Madaran, and .after captnring Bardwan (whoro 
Salih was commandant) marohod np to Bajmnhal, whero tho groat battlo was 
'fought, and after defeating Ibrahim Khun, procoodod to Dacca, wliitlicr 
Ahmad Beg Khan (nophow of Ibrahim and of Empress Nur Jalian) had previ- 
ously retreated after Ibrahim’s death. Ahmad Beg surrendered to Shah Jalian 
■at Dacca (according to tho Titstii fc and ITaasir) with forty-fivo lacs of treasure 
and 600 elephants, ghiih Jahan leaving Darab Khan (a son of Mirza Ahdur 
Bahim Khiin Khanan) ns Governor of Bengal, marohed haok wostward across 
■Bengal, Bohar and Jaunpnr to Bonaros, whore ho was opposed and ohooked by 
Mahabet Khan. (See Iqbalmniah-i-Jdhqngiri, Fasc. 3, Pers. text, pp.215, 21G, 
217, 222, 223; 228; 238, 239); Shah Nawaz Khiin was tho oldest son of Abdfir 
Bahim Khim-i-Khiiniin ; his life also is given in the. Maasir-ul-Umara. 

i. Ahmad Beef Khan- was a son of Mnhammad Sharif, and a nephew of 
Ibrahim Kliiin Fateh .Tang, the Bongal Viceroy, and of Empress Nur Jahan. 
.At .tho time of Prince Sh5h Jahan’s incursion into Orissa and Bengal, ho was 
Deputy Governor, of Orissa. -Ho was at tho timo engaged in an ' expedition 
against Khnrdn. . On hearing of Shfili Jahiin’s invasion, ho withdrew, to Pipli 



intercession of Shah Jahan’s confidants, was granted an audience 
with the Prince. The Prince’s officers were ordered to confis- 
cate Ibrahim Khan’s treasures. Besides goods and silk-stuffs, 
elephants and aloes wood, ambergris and other rarities, forty 
lacs of rupees were confiscated. The Prince released from confine- 
* ment Darab Khan, son of the Khan-i-Khanan. who had hitherto 
been in prison, and exacting from him an oath, entrusted to him 
the Government of Bengal, and took along with him aB hostages 
the latter’s wife and a son, Shah Nawaz Khan. 1 The Prince sent 
Rajah Blum,* son of Rajah Karan, with a large force, as his 
Deputy to Patna, and he followed himself with ‘Abdullah 

(his head-quarters), thence to Katak, and not feeling himself secure even 
thoro, marched first to Bardwan, whence he went to Rajmalial or Akhamagar, 
and joined his uncle Ibrahim Khan. Being defeated in the battle there, 
Ahmad Beg moved to Dacoa (which was then the Viceregal capital of Bengal, 
and where the family and treasures of Ibrahim Khan were), but was soon 
overtaken there by Prince Shah Jahnn, to whom he surrendered. On Shah 
Jahan’s accession, he was appointed Faujdar of Siwastan. (See Maasir-ul- 
Umara, p. 194, Vol. I). 

1 In the text there is some mistake. When Darab Khan (second son of 
Mirza Abdur Rahim Khan-i-Kh5nan) was made Governor of Bengal, ghah 
.Tallin took his wife, a son and a daughter, and also a son of Shah Nawaz Khan 
(eldest son of the Khan-i-Khanan) as liostageB (see Maasir-ul- Umara). Shah 
Nawaz was not taken as a hostage, as the text would imply. Darab was 
subsequently killed by Mahabet Khan, at the instance of Jahangir. The 
following chronogram is given in the Maasir-ul- Umara (p. 17, Vol. II), as 
yielding the date of Dfirfib’s death (1034 A.H.) : — 

2 Bam Das, the Kaohwah Rajput, was at first attaohed as naib in the 
Financial Department under Todar Mai, and soon gained Akbar’s favour by 
his regularity and industry. Emperor Jahangir conferred on him the title of 
‘ Kajali Karan,’ but owing to his disgraceful flight during the wars in the 
Dakhin, he lost Jahangir’s favour, Jahangir is stated to have cursed him 
thus: — “When thou wert in Rai Sal’s service, thou hadst a tarikah per diem; 
but my father took an interest in thee, and made thee an Amir. Do not 
Rajputs think flight a disgraceful thing? Alas, thy title, Rajah Karan, 
ought to have taught thee better. Mayest thou die without the comforts of 
thy faith.” His sons were Naman Das and Dalap Das — Bhim Das is not 
mentioned amongst his sons (see Bloch. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 483). But one 
Bhim Singh is mentioned (see Blooh. Tr., Ain, Vol. I, p. 418), amongst the 
grandsons of Madhu Singh, son of Rajah Bhagwan Das. This Bhim Singh was 
killed in the Dakhin, in the 3rd year of §h5h Jahan’s reign. Another Rana 
Karan is mentioned in the Maasir-ul- Umara (p. 201, Vol. II). 
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Khan and oilier officers. As the fjJubah of. Patna was assigned' 
as a jagir to Prince Parviz, tlie latter- had appointed his Di wan,. 
Mukhalas Khan 1 , as its (governor, and Alali Yar Khan, son of 
Iftikhar Khan. and Slier Khan Af gh an, as its Faujdars. On the 
arrival of Rajah Blrim, they lost conrage, and had not even . 
the boldness to shelter themselves in, .the, fort of Patna, . 
till ;the .arrival of auxiliaries. Thoy fled' from. Patna to Allahabad. : 
Rajah Bhim without movement , of ; the sword, or the spear, 
entered, the city, > and subdued the. Subah of Rebar. Shah . 
Jahan. followed, and the Jagirdars of that tract, went to. 
meet him.. Syed Mubarik, who was Commandant of the fort of 
Rohtas, leaving the fort in charge of a zamindar, hastened to pay 
his respects to the prince. The Prince sent Abdullah Khan with a 
body of troops towards the Subah of Allahabad, and sent Daria Khan 
with another body of troops towards the Subah of Oudh, whilst 
after a while, leaving Bairam Beg to rule over the Subah of 
Behai', the Prince himself advanced towards those pai-ts. Before 
Abdullah. Khan crossed the river at Chausa, Jahangir Quli Khan, 8 , 
son of Khan ‘Azim Kokah, who was Governor of Jannpur, being 


> 

1- Makhalis Khan was in tlie beginning in the service of Prinoe Parviz 
and gradually by his merit and ability advanced ' himself to the office of ’ 
Diwan under the -Prince. Ho was subsequently promoted to the office of 
Subadar of Patna (which wns tben in the tiyul or jagir of Prince Parviz). In 
the 19th year of Jahangir’s reign, when Prinoe Shah Jahan invaded Bengal 
and Behar vi& Telinganaand Orissa, and advanced towards Patna, after the 
fall of Ibrahim Khan Fatih Jang (the Bengal Viceroy), accompanied by ■ 
Bajah Bhim, son of Rana.Amar Singh (in the text Eana Karan), Mufchali? 
Khan (though h.e had with him Allaliyar Khan, son of Iftikhar Khan, and 
Sher Khan Afghan), instead' of holding out • in the fort of Patna, . fled to - 
Allahabad; After Shah Jahan’s accession, Sluklmlis Khan was. appointed - 
Fahjdar of Gorakpnr, and in the BCventh year of ' Shah 'Jahan’s reign, was : 
appointed a commander of Three Thousand and ' also. Subadar of Telingana.. 
He died in the 10th year of Shah Jahnn’s reign. (See pV 428, Vol. Ill,, 
Mdasir-ul-TJmard). 

8 His real name was MIrza Shamsi.andbe was tlie eldest son of Khan ’Azam 
Allrza ’Aziz Kokah. At the end of Akbar’s reign, Shams! was a Commander, 
of Two Thousand, and in the third year of Jahangir’s reign, he received the 
title of “ Jahangir Qnll Khan.” vacant by the death of Jahangir Quli Khan 
Lalah Beg, Governor of Bcliar, and was sent to Gujrat ns deputy of his father, 
who was Governor of Gujrat. Subsequently, Rhamsrwas made ' Governor of 
Jaunpur; When Prince Shah Jahan invaded Behar' from 'Bengal, and tbo 
Prince’s vanguard- under Abdullah Khan Firuz Jang and Bajah Bhim' crossed 



panic-stricken, bad left liis post, niid had flcil to Mirza Rustam 1 
to Allahabad. Abdullah quickly advanced to tho town of Jhosi, 
which is on the other side of the Ganges facing Allahabad, and 
encamped there. As lie had taken a flotilla of large vessels with 
him from Bengal, with the help of cannonade crossing the river, 
ho encamped at the pleasnntly-situatc city of Allahabad, whilst 
the main body of Shah Johan's army pushed up to Jaunpur. 


FRINGE SHAH JAHXN’S FIGHTINGS WITH THE 
IMPERIAL ARMY, AND HIS WITHDRAWAL TO 
THE DAKHIN. 

When nows of Shah Johan’s advance towards Bengal 
and Orissa reached the Emperor, he sent orders to Prince Parviz 
and Mnlmbct Khan, who were in the Dakhin, to march 
quickly towards theSubahs of Allalinhad nnd Bcliiiv, so that in ense 
the Nazim of Bongal was unable to oppose successfully the advance 
of Shall Jahau’s army, they were to engage .Shall Johan. In the 
mcnulimc, news of tho fall of Nawab Ibrahim Khan Fateh Jang, 

at Chatisa to proceed to Allahabad, Jalmngir Quli Kliau Hod from Juuupiir to 
AUnlmhad and joined Mirza Rustam Snrnvi there. He subsequently became 
Governor of Allahabad, and on Shall Jnhin’s ncccssiun, was appointed 
Governor of Surat and Junngarli. lie died in 10 tl A. II. nt Surat. (See 
Maasir.nUUmara, p. 524, Yol. I, Pera. text). 

1 Mirza Rustam Safuvi was a sou of Snlfun Hnsnin Mirzn, grandson of 
Shah Ismail, king of Persia. Mirzn Rustam was appointed by Akbnr, Gover- 
nor of Multan; Akbar also made him a Pimjhnznri, and gave him Mnltnn ns 
Jaglr. One of his daughters avns married to Prineo Parviz, nnd another to 
Shall Shilin 1 . lie enjoyed great influence with Jahangir who made him a 
Shnfhhnzarl, nnd also Governor of Allabnbnd, which lie successfully held, 
against Shah Jnhun’s General, Abdullah Khan, forcing tho latter to retire to 
Jhosi. llo was subsequently Governor of Bolinr. Shall Julian pensioned 
him oft, and he died nt Agra in 1051. It is worthy of interest to note that 
his grandson, Mirzn, Snfghiknn (son of Mirza Hasan Safnvf) was Faujdar of 
Jossovo in Bongal, where ho died in 1073 (sco Bloch. Tr., Ain, p. 314, Yol. I). 
After him, 1 guess MIrznnngnr (a Boat of old Jessore Musnlman Faujdars) is 
nnmed. The Family still survives thcro, thongh impoverished. $afshikim’s 
son, Mil'za Snifu-d-dm. ?nfavi, neooplod tho title ol‘ “ Kltnn ” undor, 
Emporor Aurungzob. (Seo Maasir-ul-U mara, Pors. text, p. 478, Vol. III). 
Tho itaasir (printed, text) states thut on the (loath of Iiis father, Mirzn 
Hasnn Safari, Mirzn Snfshikau was appointed Faujdar of * Ilnsr ’ in Bengal. 

' Uusr ’ is evidently a misprint or a misreading for * Jasar * (Jessore). 
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fled, nnd tlio arsenal was captured by tlio Imperialists. Daria 
Khan and other Afghans and Generals ceasing to fight, decamped. 
Tlio Imperialists, collecting from all sides like a circle formed by 
a pair of compasses, surrounded tlio Prince, who remained at the 
ccntro. Save and except the elephants carrying flags and standards, 
and solect large leers who wore behind the Prince, and ‘Abdullah 
Khiin who stood to his right-hand side at a short distance, not a 
single sonl remained. At this moment, an arrow hit the horse 
of the Prince. When ‘Abdullah Khan saw that tlio Prince would 
not retire from tho field, ho moved up, and by use of great 
entreaties and exhortations, succeeded in bringing out the Prince 
from tho field, and placing before him his own horse, induced the 
Prince to mount it. In short, from the battle-field np to Rohtas, 
the contest did not ccaso. As at this time, Prince Mnrad Dakhsh* 
was born, and long marches could not he mado, leaving him to 
the protection of God and appointing Khedmit Parast Khan and 
some othor trusty servants to take caro of him, Shah Jalian with 
other Princes and adherents slowly marched towards Patna and 
Debar. At tlic same time, letters were received from people in 
the Dakhin, especially from Malik ‘Ambar l 2 the Abyssinian 

l ITo was tlio fonrth and youngest son of Rhiili Jnliiin, whose other eons 
wore (1) Darn Shokoli, (2) Shiili ghnja (3J Anrangzcb.— See p. 300, Iqbal- 
nnmnh-i-Jahanglri, Fuse. 3, Pers. text. 

8 Ho go vo no end of trouble to Jahangir. His insurrection is fully 
deseribod in tho Iqbalnamah-i-Jahavgiri, a contemporary record, Faso. 3, 
pp. 234 to 238. Tho author of tho Iqbahmmah-i-Jahcmglri pays a high tribute 
to his military genius and goncralBhip, to his- administrative capacity nnd 
vigorous rule in tho Dakhin. (See p. 271, Friso 3, Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangirii 
Pers. text). He died at tho ripe old ago of eighty, holding his own against 
the Imperialists to the last. After Mnlik Ambar the Abyssinian’s death, his 
generalissimo, Yaqut Khan the Abyssinian, together with Malik Amber’s son, 
Fatih Khan, and other officers of Nizam-nl-Mnlk. submitted to Khan Jahan. 
Jahangir’s Viceroy or Subadnr in the Dakhin, in the twenty-first year of 
Jahangir’s accession. (Soe p. 280, Fnse. 3, Pers. text, Iqbalnamali-i-Jahangiri). 

The Maasir-ul-Umara (Vol. Ill, p. 7), gives some additional facts about 
him. It statos that Malik Amber was an Abyssinian slave of tlio Bijapur 
king, Nizam Shah. When in 1009 A.H., Qucon Cliand Sulfan or Cliand Bib! 
was killed, and the fort of Ahmadnngar fell into the hands of Akbar’s officers, 
and Bahadnr Nizam Shah was taken' prisoner, and kept in the 'Gwalior fort, 
Malik Amber and ftaju Mian proclaimed their independence. Malik Amber 
brought to his control the territory extending from the limits of Telingana to 
a point, four hroh from Ahmadnagar and eight kroh from Danlatfibiid. In 
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(he Dakliin' by the same" route that he had come. Abdullah Khan', 
on knowing the disloyalty and villainy of Darab Khan, slew 
the latter’s grown-up son; and satisfied his grudge. Although 
Shah- Jalian ’ sent orders to- prevent the son being killed, these' had 
no effect. When the news of Shah Jahan’s' retreat' from Bengal 
to ’ the Dakhin reached the 1 Emperor, the latter ordered that 
Mukhalas Khan shonld quickly go to Prince Parviz, who had 
gone to. Bengal in pursuit of Shah Jahan, and taking up the office of 
Sasawal ( Superintendent of Revenue), should send the Prince with 
other" leading noblemen to the Dakhin. Consequently, Prince 
Parviz left for the' Dakhin, entrusting the Subah of Bengal 
to the Jay ir of Mahabet Khan and his son 1 Khanahzad Khan. 

o 

THE ASSIGNMENT OP BENGAL IN JAGIR TO 
MAHABET K3JAN i AND HIS SON. 

When the Subah of Bengal was assigned, in the shape of 
Jagir, to Nawab Mahabet Khan and his son Khanahzad Khan, 

1 Mahabet Khan distinguished himself under Emperor Jahangir in the 
long war carried on in the Dakhin. He waB early attached by the Emperor 
to Prince Parviz, as ataliq and generalissimo, when the Prince was sent to the 
Dakhin to quell the insurrection there. Where Prince Shah Jahan subse- 
quently rebelled against his father (Emperor Jahangir), and marching out 
from the Dakhin across Talingana invaded Orissa and. over-ran. Bengal and" 
Behar, theEmperor ordered Mahabet Khan along with Prinoe Parviz to oppose 
Shah Jahan’s progress. In this, Mahabet Khan (along with Prince Parviz) 
completely succeeded, inflicted a crushing defeat on Shah Jahan on the battle- 
field of Benares, and compelled the latter to beat a hasty retreat aoross 
Behar, Bengal and Orissa into the Dakhin. For thiB signal military service, 
Mahabet Khan received from Prince Parviz (no doubt, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Emperor) Bengal in jagir. His -head 1 wn s-sooh turned, and he failed 
to send to the Emperor the war-elephants .taken by him in Bengal, and also 
failed to remit the Imperial revenue from Bengal. For this, the Emperor 
summoned him to his presence for- chastisement, whenMnhabet Kh an adopted 
the extraordinary and impudent step of getting at.the person of the Emperor, 
sind- placing the latter for some time under surveillnnce — from which at 
length- the Emperor was rescued by the bold stratagem of his Qncen; Nur 
Jahan Begam;- Mahabet was then- sent away in'diagraoo toThata, whenco he 
went to Gujrat, and joined the rebel Prince, Shall Jahan: (See pp: 228, 233,- 
235, 238, 239, 241, 245; 248, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259,- 260, 261, 
262, 263, 276; 277, Faso. 3, Pers. text Iqbalnamah-uJahangirij a contemporary 
record, and also Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 385, Vol. III). 
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they, parting company with Prince Parvis, inarched to. Bengal, 
And orders were given to tho zrimmdavs of that country to cease 
impeding Dural) Khan. nnd to allow him to come, Dural) Khan, 
without any impediment, came to Malm bet Khan. But when the 
news of Darab’s coining to Mahabet Khun reached tho Emperor, 
the latter sent an order to Mahabet Khan to tho following effect : 
“What expediency dost thou see in sparing that villain ? It behoves 
yon, instantly on rending this, to send the head of that mischievous 
rebel to the Imperial prescnco." Mahabet Khun, carrying out the 
Emperor’s order, beheaded Darab Khan, and sent the latter’s head 
to the Emperor. And ns Mahabet Khun had not sent to tho 
Emperor the elephants that ho had captured in Bengal, nnd had 
defaulted in payment of a lnrgc amount of tho Imperial Revenuo, 
tho Emperor passed orders to tho effect that ‘Arab Dnst Ghaib 1 
should go to Mahabet Khan, confisnato tho elephants and send 
them to the Emperor, and tell Mahabet Khan, that if ho got proper 
accounts, he should submit them personally to tho Emperor, and 
pnj» up nil Revenue arrears to the Imperial exchequer. Mahabet 
Khun Grst sent tho elephants to tho Emperor, and subsequently 
after appointing his son Jyhiinahziid Khan to he Snbadar of 
Bengal, set out to meet tho Euipcror with four or live thousand 

From tlic Haanr-ul-Umarn (p. 385, Vol. Ill), tho following additional 
fncta about Mnlmbot Khiiu arc gleaned, llis real nnmo was Zntnnniih Bog, 
Ins futlicr’ii name being Ghiwnr Bog Kabuli, llo was a Raznvi Snyyid. 
Ghiwnr Bog enmo from Shimz to Kabul, nnd thenco to India, anil entered 
Akbar’a servieo, nnd distinguished himself in the bsttlo of Oljitor. Znmnnnli 
Beg, in youth, entered Princo Salim’s sorvico as an ahadi, and soon was 
advanced to the office of Bnhhshi under tho Princo. In tho beginning of 
Jahangir's reign, Znmnnah Bog was appointed to bo commnndor of three 
thousand, and received the titlo of Mnhnbct Kilim. llo whb deputed to servo 
with Princo Shall Julian in tho Dakliin, and in tho 12th yoar of Jahangir's 
reign, was appointed §ubndar of Kabul. In tho I7tli year, dissensions broko 
out botween Emp«ror .Talmngir nnd Princo §hnh Jnhin, nnd Mahabet Khun 
was recalled from Kabul. When Shah .Tallin nscondod tho throne, ho ad- 
vanced Mnlmbct Khitn to tho rank of Haft liaznri, nnd conferred on him the 
titlo of “ Klian-i-Khftnnn Sipiisalnr," and appointed him §ubadar of Ajmir, and. 
next, ?ubndnr of tbo Dubbin. Ho died in 1044 A.H. 

I Ho appears to havo boon omployod by Emperor Jahangir on similar 
missions with roforonoo to other rofrnotory princes nnd officers, snob as Hoshnng, 
sou of Princo Dauyal, and Abdur Rulum Klian-i-Khinan and Muhabet Khan. 
(Soo p. 244, Iqbalnamah-i-Jakangiri Pors. text, Faso. 3, and also Haasir-ul- 
XJmara, p. 392, Vol. 3). 
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blood-thirsty Rajput cavalry, and resolved inwardly that in case 
any harm or injury were attempted against his honour, property 
or life, he with his family and children would be prepared to face 
martyrdom. When news of his arrival reached the Emperor, order 
was passed that he would not be granted an audience, so long as 
he did not pay up the Revenue arrears to the Imperial Exchequer, 
and so long as he did not redress by exercise of justice the public 
grievances against him. Afterwards summoning to his presence 
Barkhnrdar, son of Khwajii 1 Nakshbnndi, to whom Mahabet Khan, 
withont 8 the Emperor’s approval, had betrothed bis daughter, the 
Emperor had him disgracefully whipped and thrown into prison, 
with his neck bound and head bare. In the morning, Mahabet 
Khan rode out with his cavaliy, and without making obeisance to 
the Emperor, in an insolent and daring manner broke open the 
door of the Emperor’s Private Chamber, 5 . entered it with fonr 
hundred or five hundred Rajputs, saluted the Emperor iri hunting 
and travelling suit, and marched back towards his own residence. 4 

1 In p. 253, Fasc. 3, Iqlulnamuh-i-Jalianglri, " Khwajah ‘Umar 
Nakshbnndi.” 

8 In the printed text, the words occur “ i ” whioh is 

obviously a mistake. The words should be “ t >." (See 

p. 253, Faso. 3, Iqbal namah-i-Jahangiri). - 

8 In the printed Persian text, there iB a mistake : the word “ djlar**® ” 

(see p. 256, Fasc. 3, Iqbalnamah) is misprinted in the Biyaz as “ 

The Ghnsalkhana or 1 Bathing Room ' was a luxury in Mughal days: it was 
fitted np elegantly with cooling apparatus and on snltry days, the Mughal 
Emperors and the Mughal Omara passed much time in it, transacting bus- 
iness. Thus, ‘ Ghnsalkhana ’ gradually came to signify a ‘ Private Chamber, 
ora ‘khaskhana.' 

* The author of the Biyaz has borrowed the account from the Iqbalnamah- 
i-Jahangiri (soe pp. 256-257, Faso. 8J, but in his attempt to condense it, he has 
rendered his account slip-shod and confused. The anthor of the Iqbalnamah- 
i-Juhanglri, named Mu’tamid Khan, was Jahangir’s Bakhshi at the time, and 
was an eye-witness of what occurred. From the Hcoonnt that he gives, it 
appears that the Emperor was returning at the time to Hindustan from 
Kabul, that he had his oamp pitched on the b inks of the river Bihat for 
Jhelum), th* t he was alone there with some courtiers, such as 'Arab Dast 
Ghaib. Mir Mansur BadakhsbT, Jawalier Khfin the Ebnuoh, Firoz Khan, 
Khidmat Khfin the Eunuch, Baland Khan. Khedmnt Parst Khan, Fnsih Sian, 
and three or fonr others, that all the rest of the Imperial officers and atten- 
dants including Asif Khan .the Prime Ministor, had loft and crossed over tb 
the eastern banks of the river. Seizing, therefore, this opportunity, Mahabo 
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In short ns the Imperial army lntd pone towards Thatnh, Maliahet 
Ifhiin was ordered to join it there. In the meantime, Prince Parvisi 
died. As Sharif IClian 1 had onlrenchod himself in the fort of 
Thatali, Shah .lahgn's army marched back to the Dakhin. Mahabet 
Khan after reaching Thatnh sent letters to Shah Julian, avowing 
liis loyalty, and Shah Jahnn being conciliated, Mahabet Khan 
entered the former's servico. In consequence, the Subnh of Bengal 
■wns transferred fr»m Khanahzad Khan, Ron of Mahabet Khan, to 
Mnkknvam Ifhan, 5 son of Muazzam IChan, and the Province of 

Klian. leaving somo Rajput troops to gtmrd tho bridge, marched np to tlio 
Imperinl tent with n large number of ltnjput cavnlry. At tho time, tho 
Emperor wns reposing in tho Khnskhann. Mnhahot Khfin fearlessly broke 
open tho door, and entered it with about 500 Unjpnt cavalry, and pnid 
obeisance to the Emperor. Tho Emperor coming out of tho tent, seated 
himself on tho Imperial Palanquin, which lmd Inin in front of tho tent* 
Mnlmbet KhSn came quite close to tho palanquin, and addressed tho Emperor 
ns follows : “ Fonring that through the vimlictivoness and malice of Asif 
Khun. I should be disgraced, tortured and killed, I have dnred to tako this 
daring step of personally throwing myself on tho Imporinl protection. Siro» 
if I deservo to be killed and punished, kill nnd punish me in your Imporial 
presence” (p. 26G, Faso. 3, Iqbalnamah). In tho moantime, Malmbot Khan’s 
Rajput cavalry surrounded tho Imperinl tont from all sides. Then Mahabet 
Kliiu told the Emperor that that was tho usunl time for tho Emperor to go 
out hunting, nnd askod tho Kniporor to mount n horse. Tho Emperor mount- 
ed a liorso, nnd went out some distance and then leaving the horso mounted 
nn elephant. Malmbot KliSn in hunting drDBS accompanied tho Emperor nnd 
led the latter to his own enmp. Finding that Kur Julian Bogam had beon 
left behind, ho led back tho Emperor to tho Imperinl tont, but in tho mean- 
time Kur Jahnn had gono across tho river and lmd joined bor brother, Asif 
Khun nnd wns bnsy concerting monsurcs to resono tho Emperor. After somo 
days, by adoption of nn ingenious nnd n bold stratagem — whon tho efforts of 
nil tho Imperial officers lmd failed— Nur Jnhan succeeded in rescuing her 
Royal Consort, and in banishing Malmbet Khan, who wns sent in disgrace 
to Tlintnh (Soo p. 270, Faso. 3, Iqbalnamah i-Jabrngiri) Mahabet Khan 
subsequently joined Shah Julian in tho Dakhin. 

1 Iu tho Iqbalnamah, “ Sharifu-l-Mulk” it appears that Prince Slmh 
Jnhan had gono from tho Dakhin to invade the provinoo of Thatnh. Then 
Sharifu-l-Mulk, on holmlf of Prinoo Rhahriynr, hold tho Fort of Thatah with 
4,u00 cavalry nnd 10,0u0 infuutry. On hearing tho nows, the Emperor 
Jnlmngir sent an Imporinl army to repel Shnli Johan's invasion, and Mahabet 
Klmii wns sent on tho sumo errand. Shnh Jahnn wob obliged to raise tho 
siego, and to march back to tho Dakhin via Gnjrat. (See Iqbalnamah and also 
Zlaasir-ul-Umara, l’ers. text, Faso. 3, pp. 281-282). 

* Slukknrani Khun wns a son of gjiaikh Baynzid Munnjnm Klian, grand- 
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Patna was entrusted to Mirza Rustam Safari. 1 It is saia that on 
t.lie day tlio patent transferring the §ubahdarl of Bengal from 
Khanahzad Rhan to Nawab Mulcarram Khan ivas drawn np at 
ShahJahnnabad (Delhi), Shah Neamatnllah 8 Firuzpnri composing’ 
a Qasiduh (an Ode) in praise of Rlianabzad Kkan, transmitted 
it to the latter, and in tin's Qnridah, tliore was one line which 
was indicative of JOiunabzad’s snpercession, and that line waB 
this 

i—tjJiiip (Jf 

1£)\j — X/(J } jl — 

Translation : 

I am in love with thee, 0 budding rose, like a nightingale, 

Thy cypress, however, is a new spring and a sight to others. 

- When Khanalizad Khiin perused the above lines, he antici- 
pated his snpercession, and made preparations to pack np. And 
after one month the Imperial order of recall was received by 
him. 

■ Bon of Shaikh Salim Oljishti of Fatilipur Sikri. Jahangir conferred on Shaikh 
Bayazid the title of Mnugam Khan and made him §nbadar of Delhi.- Muazgam 
Khan’s son, Mnkkaram Khan, was a son-in-law of Islam Khan I, Jahangir’s 
Yieeroy in Bengal, and rendered important services under the latter. • He 
conquered Koch Hajo (a portion of Kuoh Bohar) and captured its zemindsu: 
or Rajnh, Parichat (Partshahnamak 11, 64), and for some time remained as 
Governor of Knch Hajo. Later, he was appointed Governor .of Orissa, and. 
conquered Khurdah (South Orissa) and annexed it to the Delhi Empire. In. 
the sixteenth year, he came to court, and was made Snbadar of Delhi. In 
the 21st year, he was sent to Bengal as Governor in the place of ghnnahzad- 
Khan. Mahabet Khan’s son. (See pp. 286, 287, 291, Paso. 3, Iqbalnamah-i- 
Jahangiri, and also Maasir-ul- Umara ). A gale upset his boat, and he was 
drowned in the river with all his companions. 

1 See n. ante. 

The author of the Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri mentions that Mirza Rustam 
(3afavi was appointed by Jahangir Subadnr of Yilayet-i-Behar and Patna, in, 
the 21st year of the Emperor’s reign. (See p. 280, Faso. 3, Pers. ; text, 
Iqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri, and also Maasir-ul-Umara). 

* Later on in the text, he is described as a Saint, in whom Prince -.Shah 
Shnja had great faith. ... . . - 
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' NEZAMAT OF NAWAB MUKKARAM MAN. 

In the 21st year of the Emperor’s accession, corresponding to 
1030 A.H., Mukkaram Man was appointed to the Nezamat of the 
Sabah of Bengal. Many months had not elapsed, when by chance, 
an Imperial firman came to his address. The Khan in order to 
receive it, advanced. 1 * * * * * * As the time for afternoon prayer had arrived* 
he ordered his servants to moor his boat towards the bank, bo that 
he might turn to business, after finishing prayer. The boatmen 
attempted to take the barge towards the bank. At this time, a 
strong wind blew, and sent the boat adrift. A severe gale coupled 
with a storm-wave, caused the boat to sink. Mnkkaram "Man 
with his companions and associates was drowned, and not a single 
man escaped. 8 

o 

NEZAMAT OF NAWAB FIDAI KHAN. 8 

When news of Mukkram Khan being drowned reached 
the Emperor in the 22nd year of the Emperor's accession 

l This incident illustrates the solemn personality of the 1 Great Mngbnl *■ 
in those days, and the ceremonial homage paid him by his officers. The 
practice of advancing several miles to receive imperial orders and firmans , 
existed throughout the Mughal regime. 

8 See similar account in Iqbalnamnh-i-Jahangiri, Ease. 3, Pers. text, 
p. 287. 

8 ** Fidai Khan” and “ Jan Nisar Khan" or “Janbaz Khan” were his 
titles, his name being Mirza HedHitullnh. He should not be confonnded with 
Mir Zarif who also received the title of “ Fidai Khan." When Mir Zarif 
received this title of Fidai Khan. Mirza Hedaitullah who held the same title 
from before, reoeived the new title of "Jan Nisar Khan " from Shah Jahan the 
Emperor. In the beginning, in the reign of Emperor Jahangir, Mirza Hedait- 
ullah was “ Mir Bahr-i-Natvarah ” or Admiral of the Imperal Fleet, and being 
patronised by Mahabet Khan, he advanced rapidly in influence. In the quarrel 
between Mahabet Khan and Emperor Jahangir, he took sides with his 
patron, M ahabet Khan, nnd subsequently fled to Eohtns. On return in the 22nd 
year of Jahangir's reign, he was appointed Viceroy of Bengal, in succession to 

Mnkkarnm Khan, who bed been drowned, the arrangement entered into being 
thathe slionldyearly remitfrom Bengal, in the shape of presents, five lacs for the 

Emperor and five iacs of rupees for the Empress Nur Jahan (no doubt, over nnd 

above the annual Imperial revenues). In Shall Julian's reign, he was recalled 

from Bengal nnd received Jaunpnr in tiyul (or jagir) and subsequently was ap- 

pointed Fnujdnr of Gorakpnr. He then helped Abdullah Khan. Governor of 
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correspond in£ fo 103(5 A.H., Xiwnb Fidni K]>uti wna appointed 
Viceroy of the (jhibnii of Bengal. Since at llmt period, besides varo 
ailkstnffs of this country, and elephants and nlocs-wood and amber- 
gris and other presents and gifts, no specie used to be presented to 
the Emperor, at Ibis time, contrary to the former practice, it was 
Mettled that every year five lac* of rupees as present to the Emperor 
and tivo luc* of rupees os present to Niir Jnliun Begam — in all 
ten Utc* of rupees should bo remitted to the Imperial Exclicqncr. 1 
When on tho 27th * of the month of $afnr 1037 A.H., Emperor 
Nuruddin Muhammad Jahangir, whilst returning from Kashmir, 
died at Itnjor, his son Abul Muzziifar Rlmlinbufldin Rhah Jahiin 
(who was then in tho Dnkhin ) mnrehud out, and throngh the 
noble exertions of A?nf Juh A?af IfhSn 3 (after destroying and 
extirpating his brothers) ascended tho Imperial throne at Delhi. 
Then tho ?ilhnh of Bengal was transferred from Fidai Khan to 
Qfisim Klifui. 

Belmr, in the conquest of Bliojpiir or Ujjnin. (See ifaasir.vUUmara, p. 12, 
Vol. 3). 

1 This Fiscnl Provincial Contract under Fidai Khiin is also noted in the 
Iqbalnamali-i-Jahnntjiri, Faso. 3, Tors, text, p. 201. 

8 In tho Iqhnhtamah, "28tli §nfnr (Sunday) Kmporor Jalmngir died in tho 
22nd year of his roign, whilst returning from Kashmir towards Lahore.*’ Ho 
ivna Buried nt Lahore in n garden which had been laid out- by his beloved 
Consort, the Empress Mur .Tallin. (See Iqbalnamah, Fnsc. 3, p. 204). 

* IT is titles wore “ A?if Khan A?if Jali,” his name boing Mirza Abiil 
Hasan. lie was a son of ’Itamud-u-diitilnli, and tho eldest brother of tho 
Empress Niir Julian llcgnm, and ho was father of Arjnmnml Bann Begam alias 
Mumtnz Malml, tho bolovcd Consort of Emperor Shah Jalmn, (whose memory is 
enRlirinod in marblo by tho Taj nt Agra). In tho 9th yoar of Jahangir’s reign, 
ho was appointed to tho Mnn;nb of Shath hazari, and subsequently niised to a 
haft hazari, and was also appointed §ubndur or the I’anjab, nnd Vakil or Primo 
Minister. In 1037 A H. when Jahangir on rctnrn from Kashmir died on tho. 
way nonr Hnjor, Niir Julian (who espoused tho ennso of Prince Shuhriynr) 
wanted to imprison A?if Khnn (who osponsed Prinoo Shnli Jahiin’s ennse), 
but A?if Khiin could not bo Boized or brought back. Asif Khan sent a swift 
runner, named Beimrosi, a Hindu, to Shill Julian who was then in Gnjrat. 
Shah Julian quickly marched ont to Agra, whore ho was installed as 
Emperor, whilst Rhnliriyar and other princes were soon imprisoned mid 
mndo away with. On liis nccossion, Shfih Jahan gavo Ajif Khiin tho 
title of “ Eminn-d-diiuluh, ” nnd mndo him a “ Nah hazari. ” Ho 
died at Lahore in 1051 A.H. "lylALft-of is a chronogram 

which yields tho nbovo dato. (Seo ilaasir-ul-Umara, p. 151, Vol. I). 
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-NBZAMAT ofnawab qssim esanj 

When Qasim Ehan succeeded to the Nezamat of Bengal, like 
his predecessors in office, he devoted himself to the affairs of 

1 It is strange that the Riyfiz should give suoh a meagre . account, of 
the Administration of Nawob Qasim Khan, the first Bengal Viceroy appointed 
by Emperor Shah Johan. Yet this Administration is peculiarly interesting 
and significant from the modern stand-point, as the chronicle of this adminis- 
tration contains, for the first time, a reference to a conflict (no doubt, then un- 
important) between the Christian European merolmnts in Bengal and the 
Musalman Viceroys of Bengal. To supplement the account of this Musalman 
Viceroy with some additional factB gleaned from the Maasir-ul- Umara, would 
therefore bo interesting. 

Qnsim Khan was a son of Mir Murad of Juain (in the Vilayet of Bnihaq). 
Mir Murad was a lending Sayyid of thnt place, whence he migrated into the 
Dakliin. He was brave and a capital oroher, and was engaged by Emperor 
Akbar to train up Prince Khurramx He was subsequently appointed Bakshi 
of Lahore, in the 46th year of Akbar's reign. His son, " Qnsim Khan 11 (this 
was evidently his title, his actual name is not given in the hlaasir) was a 
man of culture and literary habits. Under Islam Khan Ohishtl Faruqi 
(Jahangir’s Bengal Viceroy), Qasim Khan served as Khazanghi or Treasurer- 
General of Bongal. Islam Khan took particular interest in training him up. 
Some timea fter, Qasim Khan was lucky in getting mnrried to Manijah Begam, 
sister of the Empress Nur Jahnn. This matrimonial alliance was a turning 
point in Qasim Khan’s fortune j he was soon advanced in rank and dignity. 
The writty courtiers of the time onlled him “ QaBim Khan Manijah.” He soon 
became an associate of the Emperor Jahangir. Towards the end of Jahangir’s 
reign, he was appointed §ub«dar (or Viceroy) of Agra. In the first year of 
Shah Jahan’s reign, the Emperor (Shah Jaliiin) raised him to the Man?ab of 
Panjhazurt, and appointed him Subador (Vioeroy) of Bengal, in place of 
Fidai Khan. During his stay in Bengal (during Jahangir’s reign), Shah 
Jaliiin lmd become personally apprised of the excesses practiced by the 
Christians (Portuguese, obviously) resident in tlio Port of Hughli. For in- 
stance, Shall Jahnn had come to know that these often took unauthorised leases 
of adjoining pargannas, oppressed the tenantry of those pargannas, and some- 
times by tempting offers, converted them to Christianity, and even sent them 
to Parang (or Europe). Further these Christians (Portuguese, obviously) 
carried on similar molpraotioes even in pargannas, with whioh they had no 
connection. Further, those Christians, under the pretext of oariying on 
trading transactions, had in the beginning established some ware-houses 
whioh thoy had gradually and clandestinely, by bribing local officers, converted 
into large fortified buildings. In consequence, the bulk of the trade whioh'bad 
found its way, hitherto, to the old Imperial emporium at Satgaon, was 
diverted to the new port of Hughli. In consideration of the above circum- 
stances, the Emperor Shah Jahnn, whilst ' sending Qnsim Khan to Bengal 

27 
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ndmininf ration, nnd to'lbc putting down of difllnrbtincca. In the 
pixtli year of Rbfih Jfthiin’n accession, lie mnrclied against tlio 
Christians and Portngnesc who had become insolent in the port of 
H nghi i, and after fighting expelled and defeated them. As a 
reward for this service, he received favours from the Emperor, 
but ho soon after died. 

Is EZ AM AT OF NAWAB ‘AZAM KHAN. 

After this, Nawab ‘Azam IQ; an 1 wns appointed to tbc 
Eezamat of Bengal. As be could not properly discharge tbo 

ns his Viceroy, gave the latter instructions to expel the foreign Christian 
(Portuguese) traders from the port of llnghli. Accordingly, in the 4th year of 
Fhah Jnhan's reign, Qnsirn Khan sent his son ’InnitullSh Khan in com- 
pany of Allahyiir Khan nnd other officers. to Hughli, nnd ho rent also by tho 
Fca-ronto rid Chittagong nnothcr company of troops on a fleet of vessels . 
from tho Imperial Xairamh or Fleet stationed in Dncca, so that tho 
Portuguese might not escape by water, giring ont nt the same time 
that the expedition lind ns its objective HTjii. These besieged Hughli,. 
and, after the fighting was protracted to three months and a half, 
succeeded in Btorming it, and in e.xpelling the Christian (Portuguese) traders 
from it. 2,000 Christians were killed in the fighting, 4,400 were taken 
prisonors, and 10.000 Indian captives that wore in the hands of the Portuguese 
were released, nnd 1,030 Musnlrann soldiers got killed in tho fighting. Three 
days after this victory (in 10 U A.H.lQasim Khan died of disease. He built tho 
Cathedral Mosquo at Agra in Ang.ih Khan bazaar. (See p. 78, Vol. 3, ITctasir- 
«M7mara 

I A’zira Khan’s real name was Mir Muhammad Baqir, his titles being 
" Irndnt Khan. 1 * nnd subsequently “ A'zim Khan.** Ho wns a-Sajyid of Sava 
which is in ’Iruq. On arrival in India, ho was appointed Faujdar of Sinlkot. 
and Gujrnt, through tho interest token in him by A?if Khan Mirza Ja’far, who 
married to him his daughter. Then he was presented to Emperor Jahangir, 
who gave him (on the recommendation of Eminn-d-danlah Asif Khan) a good. 
Mansab and tho office of Imperial Khansaman. In the 15th year of Jnhangtr's 
reign, he wns appointed ijubndnr (Governor) of Kashmir and next Mir Ba khshi 
under the Emperor directly. On Shah Jahln’s accession to the throne, Shah- 
Jahan raised him to tho rank of Panjhazari, and also to the office of vizier of 
tho Supreme Diwan. In the second year of Shah Jahan’s reign, he was set to 
reform the Kevenne Administration of tho Provinces in the Dakhin. In the third 
year, he received the title of “ A’znm Kh an.” and was employed by the Emper- 
or- for ohastising Khan Jnhnn Lodi and for tho conquest of the Kizam §hah» 
kingdom in the Dakhin. Thongh he succeeded in . dispersing Khan Jahan's 
force, -and thongh he stormed the fort of. Dharrrar. his services.in the Dakhin 
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duties of a Governor, the work of administration felliiito cpnfn- 
sion. Tho Assameso, making an incursion, invaded and ravaged 
many of tho pargannahs within the Imperial domains, .and along 
with much riches and effects captured and carried away ‘Ahdus 
Salam, 1 who had gone on an expedition to Gauhati with 1,000 
Cavalry and numerous infantry. When this news roaclied the 
Emperor, tho latter superseded ‘Azam Eban, and appointed Islam 
Khan, who had much experience in the work of administration 
and was one of tho principal ‘ Omaru of Jahangir, to tho office of 
Subndfir of Bengal. ' 

» i 

, RULE OF NAWAB ISLAM KHAN. 

When Nnwnb Islam Khan was appointed Subadar of Bengal, 
as he was an experienced and a sagacious ruler, on his arrival in 
did not satisfy tho Emporor, who sont him to Bcngnl ns Viceroy, in snbccssion 
to QSsim Khnn. who died in tho 6th yonr of Shah Jnhin’s reign. ' He continu- 
ed in Bengal ns Viceroy for three years only, nnd in tho 8th yonr was trans- 
ferred to Allnhnbnd, nnd subsequently to Gnjrnt, nnd lastly to Jnnnpur, where 
ho wns Rector of tho Jnunpur Unirorsity, nnd died in 1069 A.H., in Mb 76th 
year, nnd wns buried in a gnrdon which ho had Inid out on the banks of the 
Jnnnpur river. His daughter wns married to Prince Shah ghuja (after 
tho latter hnd lost his first wife, a daughter of Mirzn Rustam Snfnvi). • He 
possessed many good qualities, nnd wns very strict in auditing the accounts 
of ’Amils (Collectors of Rovonno). (Soo llaasir-ul-Utnara, p. 174, Vol. I).. 

* • 1 This ‘Ahdus Salnm would seem to bo tho Abdus Snlnm (son of Mungiam 
Khan. Subndnr of Delhi) who opportunely reinforced ghujnit Khan at the 
decisivo buttle near Dhaka (Dacca) with tho Afghan loader Osman Lohani. 
Ho would soom, thoroforo, to have been n brother of Mukkarnm Khnn (an- 
other son of Mnaijam Khan) who was Governor of Bengal nnd who wns con? 
queror of Knoh Hnjo (or Kuoh Bohnr) nnd Khnrdah. 'Abdus Salnm nt the 
time would soom to hnvo been Governor of Kuch Hnjo. in succession to his 
brothor Mukkarnm Khiin. and to have invaded Assam. (See n. ’ante). 
Tho Alamglrnamnh (p. 680, Fnso. VII, Pers. text) cnlls him ■ " Shnikli 
Ahdus Snlnm,” und states that towards tho early pnrt of Shnh Julian's reign, 
he wns ‘Foujdar’ of ‘ Hnjo ’ (that is, Kuch Hajo, or western pnrt of Kuch 
Bohnr), and that at Gauhati he together with many others was cnptnred by 
the Assamese, and that, to chastise tho Assamese, an expedition to Assam 
was shortly nftcr (during the Vieoroyalty of Islam Khnn II «Kas Mir Abdus 
Salam) sent out under command of Sindnt Khnn (Islam Khan’s brother), 'but 
that the expedition reached only Kajal (whioh is on the- frontier of Assam), 
nnd did not result in any decisive issue, ns Islam Khan waB shortly- after 
recalled by the Emperor to assume the office of Imperial Ftzter at Delhi. 
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the Subah, he .vigorously set himself ' to- the work of administra- 
tion; ; He organised a punitive expedition against the • refractory 
Assamese, . and also planned to conquer Kuch Behar and Assam. 
Marching towards those tracts and- fighting -many battles, he 
chastised -those wicked tribes, recovered the Imperial mtihals which 
had been over-run by the latter, and marched against Kuch Behar. 
After much fightings, he stormed numerous forts, and then extir- 
pated the refractory Assamese. At this juncture, Islam Khan 1 was 
recalled by Shah Jahan, for the purpose of being installed in the 
office of Yazir. And order was sent to Hawaii Saif Khan 8 to the 

1 Islam Khan Maghadl ; his actual name was Mir Abdus Salam, and his 
titles were ‘‘Ikhti$3? Khan” and subsequently “ Islam Khan.” He shonld 
not be confounded with “ Islam Khan Ohishti Faruqi,” whose real name was 
Shaikh ’ Alau-d-dm, and who was Viceroy of Bengal, under Emperor Jahangir. 

Mir Abdns Salem was in the beginning a Munshi or Secretary of Prince 
Shah Jahan. In 1030 A.H. (daring Jahangir's reign),' he was Vakil-i-Darbar 
or Prinoe Shah Jahan’s Political Agent at the Imperial Court -(Shah Jahan 
being ■ engaged at the time in affairs connected with the Dakhin), and at the 
Same time received the title of “ IkhtisSs Khan.” , When dissensions broke 
out between Shah Jahan and Emperor Jahangir, Mir Abdns Salam joined 
Shah Jahan. On Shah Jahan’s accession to the throne, he raised Mir Abdus 
Salam to the rank of Chahdrhazdri, bestowed on him the title of “ Islam 
Khan " and appointed him Bakhshi and subsequently Governor of -Gnjrat, 
with command of Five Thousand. In the 8th year, on the recall of A’gam . 
Khan (the Bengal Viceroy), Mir Abdus Salam alias Islam Khan Mashadi was 
appointed Viceroy of • Bengal. In the 11th year of Shah Jahan’s accession, 
he achieved several notable triumphs, viz.-, (1) the 'chastisement of the 
Assamese, (2) capture of the son-in-law of the Assam Bajah, (3) captnre - of- 
fifteen Assam forts, (4) capture of Srighat andMando, (5) successful establish- 
ment of Imperial military out-posts or Thanas in all the mahals of -Koch.Hajo 
(the western portion of Kuch Behar), (6) capture of -' 500 Koch war-vessels. 
ManlkBai, brother of the Bajah of Arrakan, also at .this time camo to Dhaka 
(Dacca) and took refuge with Islam Khan. In the 13th year (in the text, cor- 
rectly, 11th year), Islam Khan was called back by .Shsh Jahan from Bengal, 
and installed in the office of Imperial Vaiir. He was subsequently- appointed 
Viceroy of the Dakhin, where ho died at Aurangabad in the 21st year of- Shah 
Jahan’s reign, in 1057 A.H. He was buried in a mausoleum at -Aurangabad,! 
He was a learned scholar, a brave general and a sagacious administrator.- (See 
Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 162, Vol. I). ■ 

8 Saif Kh an Mirza §afi was a son of -Amanat Khan. He married Malikah 
Banu, sister of Empress Mumtaz Mahal, and a daughter of -Asif Khan Emiou- 
d-daulah, and was thus closely connected with Emperor Shah' Jahan, by .mar- 
riage. He first became Diwan of the $ubah of Gujrat, and for his victory 
over ’Abdullah Khan under daring circumstances,- was appointed Subadar.of 
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effect that the Niznmnt of Bengal was assigned to Prince Muham- 
mad Shnj'n, and that until the latter’s arrival, he should, as Prince’s 
Deputy, carry on the work of Bengal administration. As Islam 
Khan, in the very midst of fighting, had to march hack to the 
Imperial presence, the work of Assam conquest was left incomplete, 
and his departure was a signal for fresh disturbances 'amongst 
tho Assamese. This happened towards the end of ‘the 11th year 
of Shall Jali fin’s reign. 

o 

RULE OF PRINCE MUHAMMAD §HUJ‘A. 

In tho 12th year of Shah Jali fin’s reign, Prince Mohammad 
Sliuj’a 1 arrived in Bengal, and made Akbarnagar or Rajmahal the 

Gnjrat, and also received the title of ” Saif Khan.** Ho was subsequently 
appointed by Emperor Shah Julian to bo Governor of Bohar (where at Patna 
bo bnilt sovoral lofty public edifices). [$afiabad town, near Jamalpur in 
Monghyr, I gucBS, wns bnilt by him, and is nnmed bo after him. There is 
still a place in it called " §afi Snrai " or “ Safi’s inn.” If my memory serves 
mo aright, I found a big well in Monghyr town nenr the Club, whioh bears 
an inscription to show that it was built by Sair Khan], In the 6th year of 
Sliih Jahnn’s reign, ho became Governor of Allahabad ; in the 8th year, he 
wns sclcoted ns Governor of Gnjrat, and nest appointed Commandant of 
Agra. In tho 12th year, when Islam Khan Mnghadi was summoned back 
from Bengal to Dolhi, to nssnmo charge of the portfolio of Imperial Tazarat, 
Bengal was assigned to Prince Shah Shnj’a. As tho Prince wns at the time 
away at Kabul, Saif Khan received orders to administer Bengal on behalf of 
tho Princo, during his absonco. In tho 13th year of Shah Jahan’s reign (in 
1019 A.H.) Saif Khan Mirza Safi died in Bengal, and his wife Malikah-Banu 
diod the following year. (See Maasir~ul-Umara, p. 416, Vol. II). 

1 Princo Shah Slinj’a was tho second son of Emperor ShSh Jahan, whose 
other sons were (1) DarS Shekoh, (2) Aurnngzeb, and (3) Murad. Shah Shnj'a 
was married to a daughter of Mirza BuBtam Safari, and subsequently (on the 
death of his first wife) to a daughter of Nawnb ‘Azam Khan (a former Bengal 
Viceroy). Shah §huj’a, on appointment to Bengal, temporarily removed the 
Viceregal Capital from Dacca to Rajmahal. He twice ruled over Bengal, 
that is, once for eight years, and again (after a break of -two years)- for 
another eight years. Shah Shuj’a’s rule over Bengal was marked by the intro-- 
duotion of financial reforms and by the growth of revenue. “ About 1658 
A.C. he prepared a new rent-roll of Bengal, which showed 34 SarkarB and 
1,350 mahals, and a total revenue on Khalsa and Jagir lands of Rs. 13,115,907 
exclusive of abwahs.” (See Blochmann’s Contr. to history of Bengal and the 
Padshalmamah). Shah Shnj’a was a lover of - architecture, and he built 
numerous marble -edifices ■ in Bajmahal, Monghyr and Dacca.' He also 
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seat- of hifl Government, and adorned ifc with , grand and hand- 
some edifices. The Princo deputed to Jahangirnagaror Dacca his 
Deputy and father-in-law, Nawab ‘Azam Khan. 1 The affairs of 
administration which had fallen into confusion by the departure 
of Islam Khan, received now fresh eclat. For a period of eight 
years, ■ the Pritico devoted himself to the work of • administra- 
tion. -In -the 20th year 8 of Shah Jahan’s reign, the Prince was 
recalled to the Imperial presence, and Nawab ‘Itaqad Khan was 
appointed to the Nizamat of the Sabah of this country. 

o 

NIZAMAT OF NAWAB ‘ITAQAD KHAN. ... 

When Nawab ‘Itaqad Khan 8 being appointed to the Nizamat 
of Bengal arrived in this country, he ruled over Bengal for. two 

•j . 

extended liis Bengal Satrapy by incorporating therein Satkars Monghyr and 
Bebar (see' Alamgirnamah), bnt shortly after he received a check in his 
onward career by coming in collision with his clever brother, Anrangzeb, and 
at length fled to Arrakan where ho perished. 

1 See n., ante. 

: * ;In the text is evidently a misprint for (***■**?. 

8 'It&qEd Khan Mirza Shnpur was a son of ‘Itamd-u-danlah, and a 
brother of A$if Khan Mirza Abnl Hnsan, and therefore,, a brother also of 
Empress Nur Jahan ( Maasir*ul.Umara , p. 180, Pers.-text, Yol. I., Paso, 11). 

■ ■ Professor Bloohmann’s list (p. 611, Ain, Tr., Yol. I), does not give his name; 
In the 17th year of Jahangir’s reign, he was appointed Governor of Kashmir, 
and continued there for a long period. He was also raised .by Emperor 
.Jahangir to a, command of five thousand. In the 5 th year of Shah Jahin’s 
reign, he was recalled from Kashmir, ■ In the 16th year, he was appointed 
Governor of Behar, and whilst there, in the 17th. year, .he organised- and 
despatched an expedition to Palann (Palamow) under Zabardast Khan, and 
defeated its - zemindar '■ or Rajah, named . Partab, who submitted to 'the 
Emperor, and agreed to 'pay an annual tribute of one lae of rupees.- -In the 
20th year of Shah Jnhan’s reign, when Prinoe Shah ghnj’a . was recalled 
from Bengal, ‘Itaqad Khan in addition- to his Governorship of - -Behar was 
appointed Viceroy of Bengal, where he continued for two years. • In the -23rd 
year of Shah' Jahin’s reign (1060 A.H.) ‘Itaqad Khan died at Agra. - He was 
a man of great refinement and onltnre, and . bis aesthetic tastes led him to 
he pne of the founders of a new and elegant -style -of arohiteotnre. -- He -built 

a splendid palace on. a new and improvedjdesign at, Agra. ■ • ' 

. In Alamgirnamah (p. Ill) ‘Itaqad Khan ia mentioned -as.a son of-.Eminn- 
d-donlah A$if Khan. (See Maasir-vl- Umara, Yol; I, Fasc. 2, Pers. text,-p. 180)-, 
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years. In tho 22nd year of Shall Julian's reign, lie was superseded) 
and Prince Muhammad Shuj'a was for the second: time re-appointed 
to the Nizaraat of Bengal. 

A 1ST ACCOUNT OF THE RULE OF SHAH SHUJ'A, FOR THE 
. - SECOND TIME, AND THE END OF HIS CAREER. 

"When, for the second time, Prince Muhammad Shuj'a arrived 
in Bengal, for eight years more he carried on vigorously the work' 
of administration, and conquering other tracts added laurels to 
himself. Intho 30th year of the Emperor’s accession, corres- 
ponding to 1067 A.H., Emperor Shah Jahan fell ill. As. 
the period of illness become protracted, 1 and the Members of 

' 1 Emperor Rlinh Jnhnn foil ill at Delhi on 7th Zil-hnj 1067 A.H. ( Alam - - 
finwmah, p. 27). At tbo time of tho Emporor’s illness, Prince Dara Shot oh, 
tho oldest son, was at Agra. Princo ghnj'n, tho second son, this in Bengal ; 
Aarangzeb, tho third son, was in the Dalchin ; whilst Prinoe Murad, the fourth 
son, was in Gnjrnt. Owing to illness, Sliah Jahan was invisible to the pnblio 
ns well ns to his ministers and officers, and groat confusion in State affairs- 
occurred, and Dara Kholcoh went to the Emperor, and took into his hands 
tho reins of Government. In ordor to mako himself thoroughly master of the 
situation, Dara Shokoh nimed to koop tho Emperor fully under his control, 
nnd -so foroibly romoved tho Emperor together with all royal treasures from 
Delhi on 20th Mahnrram, 10GS A.H. (1036 in tho printed Pers. text is a mis- 
print) to Agra, which was reached on 19tb §afar, 1068 A.H. In the mean- 
time, Murad proolaimod himself King in Gnjrnt, whilst Shnj'a similarly 
proclaimed himsolf King in Bengal, and invaded Patna and Benares 
( Alamgirnamah , p. 29). ■* 

: Dara Shekoh’s plan wqb first to vanquish Sliah Shuj'n, next Murad, and- 
to roservo the final blow for Aurangzeb, whom he dreaded most. In 
pnrsnance of this sohemo, ho first detached a large army nnder tho command, 
of his son Snlaiman Shokoh togother with Bdjah Jai Singh to operate against 
Shah Shnj'a. The army under Snlniman ghekoh on the 4th Babi-al-Awwal- 
1063 A.H. reached BahadUrpnr, a village on the banks of the Ganges, Jcos 
from Bonnros, and 1J kos from Shah ShujWs enoampment. Shah Shnj'n had 
brought with him a large number of Naioardh or war-ships from Bengal, and- 
so was sanguine of success, and treating the foe with oontempt, he ha'd die- 
pensed with nil ordinary precautions of war. Snlaiman Shekoh made a feint 
retreat which further took in ghnh SJinf a, and then suddenly wheeling ronnd, 
made a bold dash whioh completely surprised Shah Shuj'a, who leaving behind 
his tents, treasures, gnus and horses,' hnstily got into a boat, and sailed down, 
to Patna, thence to Monghyr, where he halted 'for some days. ’ Snlaiman 
ghekoh’s army pursued Shuj'a to Monghyr ; and, then the latter quitting 
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‘ Governmentcould not' obtain -audience -with’ the Emperor, great 
confusion: ensued in the affairs’ of the Empire. Since amongstthe 

Monghyr, set out for Bengal. (See Alamgirnamah, p. 31). Whilst these 
events were transpiring in Bengal, Aurangzeb with his inarvellouB insight 
grasping .the sitnation forestalled Bara' Shekoh -by ' making a move from 
Aurangabad towards Bnrhanpur, on Friday; ,12th. Jamadi-ul-Awwal l068 A.H. 
( Alamgirnamah, p. 43). After halting for a month at Bnrbanpnr to get 
news. of the state of. things at Agra, Aurangzeb learnt that Dara ghekoh had 
detached a large army . under Bajah, Jaswant Singh, who had-already arrived 
atUjjain, in-Malwah. This made Aurangzeb decide his plans. He imme- 
diately on 25th Jamadi-nl-AKhirah on a Saturday marched from Bnrhanpur, 
reached the banks of the Nnrbadda, crossed it, 'and' on the 20th Bajab 
encamped at Dibalpur. On the 21st Bajab, setting out ‘from Dibalpnr,' he 
met on- the way Prince 'Murad, and won him 'over to his side ( Alamgirnamah , 
p. 55), and reached Dharmatpur, a place 7 kos from TTjjain, -and 
..one fees from Bajah Jaswant Singh’s army,- and pitched his camp on the 
banks of a rivulet, called Chur Narainuh. ( Alamgirnamah p. 66). 
Bajah Jaswant Singh was quite out-witted by this strategic - move of 
Aurangzeb who had united his forces with those of Murad. Aurangzeb' then 
inflicted a • crashing blow on Bajah Jaswant Singh at Dharmntpnr. ' (See 
charming description of this battle in the Alamgirnamah, Pers. text,- pp.' 61, 
66 to 74). Marching quickly from Dharmatpnr, Aurangzeb passed through 
Gwalior. . In the meantime Dara Shekoh had -marched to Dholpnr (p. 85, 
Alamgirnamah), to oppose Aurangzeh’s progress, and to prevent his orossing 
the Ohanbal river. • Anrangzeb quickly however crossed the Chanbal river ; nt 
the ferry of Bhadareah, which is 20 kos from' Dholpnr, on the firat day of the 
month of Bamzan.' On the 7th Bamzan, the battle of Dholpnr was fonght, 
and Dara Shekoh was completely defeated by Anrangzeb. - (See description 
- of the battle of Dholpnr in the Alamgirnamah, pp. 100 to 104). Dara Shekoh 
fled to Agra, and thence to the Punjab and other places, was eventually 
captured and hoheaded. Shortly after his installation, Anrangzeb drew his 
force against Shah Shnj'a who had advnnced, and occupied Bohtas, Chunar, 
Jaunpnr, Benares and Allahabad. The battle between Aurangzeb and Shnj'a 
was fonght at Kachwa, a place close to Korah, and resulted in Shuj’a’s defeat. 
(See description of the battle in the Alamgirnamah, Pars, text, p. 243). After 
his defeat, Shnj'a fled to Bahadnrpur, thence - to Pntna, thence to Monghyr 
whioh ho fortified, and thence (owing to ■ the- treacliory of Bajah . Bahroz, 
zamindnr of Khnrnkpur) • to Bangamati, and thonce (owing to treacliory of 
Khwajah Knmalu-d-din, zamindnr of Birbhum) to Hnjmahal, • thenco through 
minor placeB to Dacca, thence through Bhalnab and minor places to Arraken, 
always heroically contesting every inch of ground against the hosts of 
Aurangzeb, led by his General Muazzam Kh5n alias Mir Jumla; but every 
time baffled by tlio trdachory of so-callod adheronts, barring a noble band of 
Barha Syods who clung to him to the last.- (See pp. 495 to 561,' Alamgirnamah, 
Pers. text). 
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Princes Royal, no one except Darn Shokoli was near the Emperor, 
tho reins of Imperial administration woro assigned to him. Dara 
Sbokoh, viowing himself to bo tho Crown-Prince, fully graspod 
the threads of Imperial administration. Owing to this, Prince 
Mnrad Bnksji in Gujrnt had tho Khutbah read after his own namo, 
■whilst in Bengnl, Muhammad §huj'n proclaimed himself King, and 
marshalling his forces, marched towards Patua and Beliar, and 
advancing thence, reached tho onvirono of Bonarcs. On hearing 
this nows, Dara Shekoli. during tho serious illness of tho Emperor, 
marched with tho latter from Shnhjnlinnnbnd i Delhi), to Akbara- 
Imd (Agra), on tho 20th Mubarram, 1068, A. II corresponding to 
tbo 31st yenr of tho Emporor’s accession, and on the I9tli Safar, 
reached Akbarabad (Agra). Prom this place, Darn Shekoli 
dotnehed Raja Jai Singh Kaohoah, who was a loading Rajah and 
a principal member of tho Empire, together with othor leading 
noblomcn, such as Dilor hQiiin, Spnlabnt Kln'ui and Iznd Singh, and 
other officers holding tho ranks of Pitnjhazarl and Ohahnrhasari. 
besides a largo nnny composed of his own nnd tho Imperial 
troops, along with guns and nrmnmonts, under tho general com- 
mand of Sulaiinan Shekoli, his oldest son, in order to fight ngainst 
Jluhainnmd Shuj'n. Accordingly, these mnrehed from Agra on tho 
4th of tho mouth of Rabinl-Awwnl of tho aforesaid year, and set 
out on tho aforosaid expedition. And after marching sovornl 
stages, nnd passing through tho city of Benares, these encamped at 
tho village of Bahndurpur (which is Bitunted on tho hank of tho 
Ganges at a distance of two and a half kroh from tho city of 
BenarcB) to a distanco of one and a half kroh from Muhammad 
ShnjVs army. Both tho armies exhibited military stategy and 
tactics, nnd sought for an opportunity to surprise tho other. In 
consoquenco neither Bido made a snlly. On the 21sb Jamadinl- 
Awwal, the Imperialists mado a foint os if to shift their camp, but 
suddenly wheeled ronnd, and rushed Shnj'a’s army, which was 
completely taken by surprise. On hearing tho nows of the feint 
retreat of tho Imperialists on the previous day, Shuj'a lind 
neglected his Avar-preparations, and was fast asleep. Boing thus 
taken by surpriso, ho woke up from his slumber, and mounting a 
female elephant, he moved about restlessly. But tho game was 
already up, especially as Raja Jai Siugh making a dashing flank 
movement from the left side, closed in upon him. Seeing no alter- 
native, Shah Shnj'a got into his war-vessels which he had brought 
28 
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up from Bengal/ and sailed down swiftly, abondoning bis treasures^ 
guns,; horses, baggages and tents. Sailing" swiftly down ; Patna, ; 
he . reached' Mungir', and prepared to fortify it, and .halted, there*, 
f or. ; some . days, Snlaiman. ShekohV army, after plundering: and. 
rayaging and slaughtering and capturing, followed up Muhammad* 
Shuj‘a, . and reached' Mungir. Muhammad Shuj ‘a, finding.it impos-.- 
sible tp stand his ground there, fled with the swiftness of light- 
ning and air, and entered Akbarnagar (Rajmahal).' The Imperial: 
army reduced to subjection the Subah Of Patna and Behar. 1 . But in; 
the meantime, Aurangzeb had marolied from the Dakhin 8 towards . 
the Imperial Presence, and on the outskirts, of the Narbadda had 
f pught an engagement with a numerous horde of Imperialists; and • 
after sanguinary fightings had inflicted a signal defeat, and had . 
inarched to Shahjahanabad, and entered the Capital. Deputing 
his eldest son, Sultan Muhammad, to be near the. Emperor, : 
Aurangzeb put the latter under surveillance, and killed Dara 
Shekoh 3 after much warfare, and in the holy month of Ramzan . 
1069 A.H. ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi.. Snlaiman i 
Shekoh. on hearing the news of Dara Shekoh’s defeat, gave up the 
pursuit of Shah Shuj ‘a, and retreated towards Shahjahanabad 
(Delhi). Muhammad Shuj‘a fancying that the struggle between 
Dara Shekoh and Aurangzeb would be a protracted one, thought 
his opportunity had come, and by .the bad advice of AlivardI Khan 
and Mirza Jan Beg and other members of his Government, 

£•; * ’ •: 

l The Alamgirnamah, p. 31 (from which the account here in the text- 

appears to be borrowed) says : “ From Monghyr to Patna became annexed to 
the Satrapy (igfa) of Dara Shekoh.’ 1 

•• 3 Aurangzeb moved from the Dakhin in 1068 A.H., inflioted a crashing 
defeat .on Dara Shekoh’s troops led by Maharaja Jaswant Singh at Ujjain, and - 
also defeated Dara Shekoh near Agra, and then informally proclaimed himself . 
Emperor in 1069 A.H. (See Alamgirnamah, pp. 69 to 86, and pp. 87 to 108). . 

3 Dara Shekoh, after his defeat by Aurangzeb near Agra, fled to Dolhi, 
and thence to 'Lahore, and after Tarions adventures in tho Panjab, Gnjrat 
and Kabul was captured by Jiwan, zamindar of Dadar, and made over to 
Aurangzeb who caused him to be imprisoned and subsequently slain, and his 
body buried in the mausoloum of Humayun at Delhi. (See Alamgirnamah, 
pp. 433 and 40S). Those who take an interest in Dara Shekoh’s adventures- 
after his flight, will find a full account of tho same in the Alamgirnamah. 
Dara Shekoh was n freo-thinkor and a pro-Hindu, nnd if ho had succooded to 
tho throno, ho would have out-Akbnred Akbnr in hiB pro-Hindu policy. 
Aurangzeb was the reverse of Dara Shokoh ; he was a champion of Islam, and 
an iconoclast like Mahmud of Ghazni or SJiahabu-d-din Ghori. : 
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refurbishing his sword, laid claim as his heritage to the suzerainty 
of Bengal, and with a large and formidable army marched towards 
the Capital of Hindustan. As before Shuj'a’s arrival, the struggle 
in Hindustan between Aurangzeb and Dara Shekoh had terminated, 
and Aurangzeb had already mounted the Imperial throne, on hear- 
ing this news of Skuj‘a’s march, Aurangzeb with his entire army 
of Hindustan swiftly marched, and at Each wall the two armies 
encountered eaoh other, and a battle was fought. ■ 

The armies were arrayed on both sides, 

They stood forth like monn tains on a plain. 

"When the armies from both sides approached each other, •• 
Prom the dark dust that arose, the universe turned dark.' : ■ 
*• "When from both sides they struck up drums of war, 

The lion-like heroes spread their claws to smite. 

’ Tumult arose from drums, 

The ear of the world was deafened. . . 

Prom guns and muskets, rookets and arrows, 

Security in the world fled to a corner. 

Prom the smoke of gun-wagons that mingled with the 
atmosphere, 

The sky became hidden from the world’s view. 

The spear warmed in slaughtering, 

And whispered messages of destruction into the ear of Life.- • 
The lightning of the sword kindled fire so muob, 

That it burnt the harvest of existence. ; 1 

The fire of warfare blazed up so keenly, 

That it scorched the heart of Mars aloft on the sky. 

After much exertions and fightings, Aurangzeb’B army was 
defeated. Aurangzeb, however, with a number of noblemen and 
Borne gunners, stood bis ground on the battle-field. AlivardiKhan, 
the generalissimo of Shah Shuj'a’s force, attempted to capture 
Aurangzeb and checkmate him. As God has bestowed greater 
wisdom on Sovereigns than on the mass of mankind, and as in 
military affairs, Sovereigns are endowed with a more accurate per- 
ception of the situation, that wise sovereign (Aurangzeb) observing 
the adage that “ war is fraud,” deceived the aforesaid Khan by 
holding out to him the chance of being appointed Prime Minister, 
aud said that if the latter could induce Muhammad Shuj'a, tq 
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dismount from his elephant and -to mount a horse, he would win 
this game. The aforsesaid Khan, seduced by the bait holdout by 
Aurangzeb, played false with . his own old benefactor, and Bpoke 
to Muhammad Shuj'a as follows: “Victory haB.been already 
achieved by our army, and the enemy's force has been defeated. 
As oannon-balls, and rockets and arrows are raining from every 
side, it is possible that the Royal elephant might be hit ; it is 
therefore advisable that your Highness should dismount from your 
elephant and mount a horse. By the good luck of your Highness, 
I would immediately capture and fetch ‘Alamgir.” Instantly as 
Sljah Shuj‘a mounted a horse, the aforesaid Khan sent informa-, 
tion to ‘Alamgir. ‘Alamgir immediately adopted the ruse :of 
causing the music of victory to be struck up. And since the army 
did not find Shah Shuj'a on the elephant, news spread in the 
army about the victory of ‘Alamgir and the defeat of Shah Shuj'a. 
Shuj'a's force fled panic-stricken, thinking that Shuj'a had been 
killed. Although Shuj'a made exertions to stop the panic and 
prevent the flight, these were in vain. Hence the adage is 
" Shuj'a lost a winning game.” The army of Aurangzeb collect- 
ing. together, made an onslaught. When Shah Shuj'a found that 
he had lost the game, he was obliged to take to flight, and fled 
to Bengal, and fortifying the passes of Teliagadhi and Sakrigali, 
he entrenched himself at Akbamagnr (Rajmahal). ‘Alamgir 
appointed Nawab Mu'azzam Khan, Khan-i-Kban an, the Generalis- 
simo, to be Subadar or Viceroy of Bengal. And detaching 
twenty-two renowned noblemen, like Nawab Islam Khan, Dxler' 
Khan, Daud Khan, Fateh Jang Khan, and Ihfisham Khan, eto.t 
under the command of Sultan Mnhammad, to pnrsue Shah Shuj'a, 
Aurangzob himself triumphant and victorious marched back to- 
wards the Capital (Delhi). 

o 

VICEROY ALTY OF NAWAB MU'AZZAM Kg AN, 

KH AN-I-ipi AN AN. 

When Nawah Mu'azzam Khan was appointed ' Snbadar of 
Bengal, ho marched towards Bengal with a large army. As 
the passes of Teliagadhi-and Sakrigali had been, fortified by Shah 
Shuj'a, viewing the forcing of those defiles to be. a difficult opera- 
tion, with twelve tlionsand soldiers he swiftly marched to Bengal 


by way of Jlinrknnd' and tho mountains. When the contending 
armies approached each other, §jhah Shnj'a finding it impracticable 
to tarry at Akbarnagav (Bnjmnhal) caused ‘Alivardi Eh an, wlio 
was tho root of all this mischief, to bo slain, himself retired to 
Tnndali, and orcoting redoubts, fortified himself there. When the 
two forces approached oach other, separated by tho river Ganges, 
ono day Sharif EI)iin, who was a source of mischief, and Fateh 
Jang Khan, gotting into boats, crossed over to tho northern bank, 
and they were similarly followed by othors. From the northern 
sido of tho bank, ns soon as Shai*if EL'an landed, the soldiers of 
Rljah Shnj'a gavo battle. Nearly sovonty porsons who had renched 
tho banks wero killed and slaughtered. The remaining boats retired 
from the middle of tho rivor. Sultan Shnj'a ordored the wonnded 
persons to bo killed ; but Shah Noamatullah Firuzpuri expostulat- 
ed. Shah S])tij'a who had great faith in this Saint mado over to 
the latter Sharif Khan together with other wonnded prisoners. 
Tlio Saint nursod them, and after thoir wounds had healed up 
Bent them bnok to their army. But Sultan Muhammad, desiring to 
desort to his uncle, enmo alone to moot tho latter, and receiving 
much kindness from his uncle, stayed on with him. Sultan Shnj'a 
gnvo his daughter in marriage to him. Sultan Muhammad, on 
the sido of Saltan Shnj'a, fought several battloB with the Imperial- 
ists, consisting of tho Khan-i-Khanan s and Diler Elian, &c. 

I Tlio JLlamgimamnh indicates that at the timo Shah Shnj'a had halted 
nt Monghyr, fortifying tho plnco. Then Rajah Baliroz, zemindar or Hnjali of 
Kharakpur, who profeased loyalty to fihfih Shnj'a, bnt in reality was a traitor 
secretly inlrignod with Anrangzob’e general, Mir Jumla alias Mn'azzam Khan, 
nnd allowed tho latter another route across tho lulls to tho oast of Monghyr. 
In covoring this route, Mir Jumla had to make a detonr of several miles; nnd 
Shall ghnj'a finding that ho was being out-flanked, instnntly sailed down on 
his war-vcsRolB from Monghyr Fort to Itangamati and Iiajmahnl, and on tho 
way fortifiod tho passes of Tolingndhi and Sakrigali, which were then regard- 
ed ns tho ' key* to Bengal. 

* A fall account of his life will bo fonud in tho Maasir~uUUmara,V6l. Ill, 
p. 630, Fora. text. 

From it, it appears that bin name was Mir Mohammad Said Mir Jumln, 
and his titles wero “ Mn'azzam Khnn, Khan-i-Khanan Sipasalor,” Ho came 
from Ardnstnn, first served nndor Snlfan Abdnllah Qufcb ghnh, ruler of 
Golkondah, whoro ho attained great eminence. Falling out with Qut.b Shnh, 
ho joined Prince Anrangzob who was then in the Dukhin. His great services 
wero (1) tho oouqncat of Bijapnr, (2) the extirpation of Sjiah Shnj'a, (3) tliq 
conquests of Knelt Bohnr and Assam. Ho was a statesman qf great sagacity 
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At length, on finding Saltan ghuj'a Negligent and apathetic, 
Saltan Muhammad went over again to the side of the Imperialists, 
'and from thenco to the prosonco of Emperor Anrnngzeb at Shah 
Jcthfinahad, whore he was imprisoned. * And orders were repeated 
to the JSian-i-Khanan to pursue Sultan Shuj'a. In short, one day 
when Dilor Khan, &e., crossed the river at Paglaghat, Diler 
TOjan’s son, with a number of efficient men, was drowned. Sultan 
Shuj'a with his dependants and adherents, getting into war- 
vessels which had been brought up from Jahanglrnngar (Dacca), 
sot out for the latter placo. The Khan-i-Khanan 8 aho followed him 
np by land. Finding it impossible to make a stand at this place 
either, Sultan Shuj'a with a number of followers took the road to 
Assam, and from thence proceeded to Arrakan, and took shelter 
with the ruler of that tract, who was a Syed , 8 and in a short 
time he died there, either owing to" the treachery of the ruler of 
that tract, or from natural disease. When in the period of 
anarchy under Sultan Shuj'a, Bhim Narain, Rajah of Kucli 
Behar,* becoming daring, with a large force attacked Ghoraghat, 

, - ’ • i ' t ( ' * 

nnd foresight, and as a general, he was matchless in his day. (See Zlaasir-ul- 
Uinara, p. 665, Vol III, Pars. text). 

, i Details of Suljan Mohammad's deBortion to Shnh Shuj'a, and his 
subsequent secession, nro given in the Alamgirnamah. 

* : Details of Shah Shuj’a’s fightings nnd adventures are given in the 
Alamgirnamah. Sco notes, ante. 

8 The description in tho Alamgirnamah, pp. 667 to 662, Bhows that the 
rulor of Arrakan was neither a Syed nor a Mussulman, but a Buddhist. It also 
appenrs from the Alamgirnamah that setting out from Tandah on boats, 
Sulfcan Shuj'a reaohed Dacca { Jahangirnagar) where his eldest son Zainu-d- 
din had been from before. Zainu-d-din had arranged with the Bajah of 
Arraknn to escort Sultan Shuj'a to Arrakan, on the latter’s arrival at Dacca. 
At this time, Manuar Khan. a zamindar of Jahangirnagar, proved- obstructive 
to Zainu-d-din’B plans, nnd so he (Manuar) was first oh&stised with the help 
of the Arrakanese. Starting from Dacca on boats, guarded by the Arrakanese; 
Shuj'a passed through Dhnpa (4. hoi from Dacca), Siripur (12 hos north of 
Dacca),' Bhaluah (which then formed the southern limit of the Mughal 
dominions in Bengal), and thence to Arrakan. One who cares to note names 
of old Bengal towns, may profitably read this portion of the Alamgirnamah. 

* In the' Alamgirnamah (p.-676), he is called “ Bim Narain, zamindar of 
Kuch Behar.". It is stated therein that hitherto he used to regularly pay 
tribute to the Emperor, but that -duriug the ohaoB which arose owing to 
Bmperor Shah Johan’s ■ illness, endowing to' §hah Shuj'a march to Patna, 
in order to lay olaim to the Imperial throne, Bim Narain oeased -paying 
tribute, and invaded Ghoraghat '-or Bangpur and subsequently Kamrnp." 



lie caplurod a large number o£ tho Musalman residents; nialonml 
fomalo, of that plnco, and with tho object of conquering Kanirup, 
to which Provinco pertained tho tracts of JInjo hnd Gauhati, 
and which was included in tho Imperial domains, ho despatched 
his minister named Sahuanath 1 with a largo' force. On the nowB ■ 
of this invasion, tho Rajah of Assam * showing short-sightodnoss • 
sent also a, largo force by land and water towards Kamrnp.' 
Mir Lutfullah Bhirnzi, who was Fanjdar of tho Provinco of 
Kamrnp, 8 seeing from both sides torrents of invasion overtaking 
him, and despairing of relief, and being certain nbout tho absonco 
of Imperial auxiliaries, quickly got into ft boat, and reached' 
Jfthnngirnngav or Dacca, and rescued himself from tho impending 
danger. And Sahnannth, not being ablo to copo with the 
Assamese, acting up to tho Baying : “ To return is bettor,” retired 
to bis own country. Tho Assamese, without contest, conquered 
the provinco of Knmvup, swept it with the broom of plunder, 
carried by force to tlioir own country all and everything, including 
the movcahle and immovcablo effects of tho peoplo, palled down tho 
edifices, left no trace of fertility, and reduced the whole 
province to one plain, level ground. As Sultan Shuj'a was occu- 
pied with his own affairs, tho infidels of Assam finding nn 
opportunity conquoied tho environs of mauza Kadi Bai’i, which 
is five stages from Jahangirnagar, and placing a garrison at the 
village of Tahsilali near Kadihuri, raisod tho standard of dariug 
and insurrection. Consoquontly, .when the Khiin-i-Khanan reached 
Jnhauglrnngar, after devoting liimsolf for somo time to ad- 
ministrative business, Ivo collcoted war-vessels and artillery and 
other armaments, and leaving Ihtipjmm EL an to protect Jahan- 
girnagar (Dacca) and its ouvirons, and appointing Rai Bhogati 
Das Shujai to charge of financial and internal affairs, in the 4th 


According to tlio Tqbalnamah-i-Jahangiri (p. 110), Laohmi Nurnin, “ ziimindar 
of Kucli Dollar" also used to pay liomago and tribute to Bmporor Jahangir. 

1 In Alamgirnamah (p. 678), “ Bholanatli.” 

2 His name was Ji dliaj Singh. ( Alamgirnamah , p. 678), 

* Soo A/amagirnamah, a contompornry rocord, p, 678. Lutfullah Shirazi, 
tho Faujdar of Kamrnp, retired on war-bonts from Knmrup to Jahanglrangar 
(Dacca). Tho Koch also withdrow, on finding that tho Assamese had in- 
vaded Kamrnp. Tho Assamese advanced np to Karibari which ib five mansal 
from Dacca, and established a military out-post at Mast Salnh, close to Kari- 
bari. (Sco Alamgirnamah, p. 679). 



year 1 of Emperor Auraugzeb’B accession, 1 corresponding to 1072 
A.H., be set ont on an expedition ' towards the conquest of the 
Kingdoms of Kuch Behar and Assam, sending forward by the river- 
route, artillery, &o., and himself pushing on- by. land with a force 
of twenty thousand efficient cavalry and numerous infantry, vid 
a hill which was frontier of the Imperial, dominions. 1 In a short 
time, he subdued the Kingdom of Kuch Behar up to Gauhati. 
After this, he pushed on -with his forces to conquer Assam. In 
the meanwhile, the Emperor’s- order came* directing him to 
march to Arrakan, in order to rescue the children and ladies of 
the household of §hah Shaj'a from distress and from imprison- 
ment at the hands of the Arrakanese, and to -send them up tb the 
Imperial presence. The Sian in reply to the Imperial order, 
represented that the Imperial troops were busy in fighting 
to conquer the provinces of Kuch Behar and Assam, and that to 
march to Arrakan, without accomplishing the conquest of the 
aforesaid two provinces, was opposed to expediency, and that 
he would postpone the expedition to Arrakan to next year, 
and that this year, he would set about subjugating the 

: 1 The Khan-i-Khnnan (Mungam Khan) set ont from Khizapnr (whioh bag 
been identified to be a plaoe olose to Narainganj) with war- vessels, on 17th 
Babiul-Awwal 1072 A.H., for the oonqnest of Knoh Behar, leaving Mnkhnlis. 
TTh-in as Governor of Akbarnngar (Rajmnhnl) and IlitighamKhnn as Gover- 
nor of Johangimagar (Dacca) and Bhagoti Dass as Diwan under the latter, . 
aud reached Baritollah, the Imperial frontier ont-post. The Alamgirnamnh 
mentions that at the time three.l&nd-rontes lay to Knoh Behar: — (1) vid 
the Murang ! (2) vid the Doars, (3) vid Ghoraghat or Raugpur. The Khan-i- 
Khnnan Bent ont scouts to ascertain whioh route was the best, and then chose 
the Ghoraghat route, by whioh he pushed on with his forces by land, sending 
ont another force by the river on war-vessels, the two forces to give cover to 
each other, and to cover equal diBtanoe each day. (See Alamgirvaniah, 
p. 683, for a full description of this expedition to Kuch Behar and Assam). 
The war-vessels passed through a river whioh joins Ghoraghat with the 
Brahmaputra, and the Imperialists reached Knoh Behar town. The Rajah- 
(Bim Karain) fled to Bhutan, his minister Bholannth fled to the Murang, and 
the Imperialists stormed Knoh Behar town, and named it Alamgirnagnri ' Syed 
Sadiq, §adr or Chief Justice of Bengal, shouted out the Azan from the terrnco 
of the Rajah’s palace ; the Rajah’s Bon Bighnnnath embraced Islam, and Is- 
fandyar Beg (who received the title of Isfnndyar ghfin) was left by the 
Khan-i-Khnnan as Foujdar of Knoh Behar, with Qazi Samn (who was former- 
ly Shah Shnj'a’s officer) os Diwan of Kuch Bolmr. (See p. G91, Alamgimamah, 
Fere. text). 



province* of Kuril (Mmr ntt<( Arum. Affor !1iik, on f hr> 27lli 
Jnnhmnbttttl of (hr nfarraui) year, irinrchin^ from Gnttlmli, lie 
cntcre-i Aa-ani. I'ifilifiiitf hr trnlcr nntl hy Intul, ho pushed 
(h rrach (hn jmijflr?, mount nitt<t mid rivers. And wherever 
hr wmt he rv!nhK«hf>d n jfnrrkon. Slnrtnint: (he eilndel mid 
palace of (he Itnjnli of (hat rntitilry lifter mttnh fijrhtinp, ho 
pmne-1 much hooty. After mhkvsmvi* kittle*, 1 the hnplesi 
A»va»n«irre, heiujf routed, fled mid c*ropt"! to the hill« of 
Ilhiitmi, mid the whole of A«».itn wm rent} tiered. At Icnpth, 
the llnjcih of A**nm drxiwinjr the triti of fahmiVdon lo the ncch, 
mid wearing the rirp «>f oWdirnee on the ear, deputed n (rnct- 
wo; shy envoy to wait on the Kiinn-i-Jvbntimi with gifts nnd 
ppfftentA, nnd op»v«-d to pay trihnte to the Emperor, nnd nlso 
rent hi* own daughter with g.-vxk, rme riUc-MufTs, elephants 
nnd other rnritir* in charge «f lladti Phtihnn, for Emperor 
Anranpreti. The nfomriM 1’hnhnn, with nil the presents, reach* 
top the v»l*hirtn of the rity of Dacca, encamped nnd prepared 

t At (t ren'j:trriti‘ r » Knelt JWar. (he JChin.j.Khnnan (Mnawtm KhSn), 
pro-eele! tn(h* l>sv.Y* of s J ? «» llrnhmspntr*, with lit* milii.tr>- nml naval fotrea, 
n» tl pr.rt-..l throng, ItAi-.mwnil. Kh»n cammanded lh« ran, wliilut 

Stir Murium mi la rhntpe ef (he artillery. The Khin-S-Khnnan occupied 
^ifilhnjn, Mul Alaallili In be Paujdsr of that plnee, and (hen 

iwupt J*ig Siiljdiil, »!«rme,S fifilinti, nnd appointed Mulmmtnad Hep (« bn 
I'nujiUr «*f (ianfcatl. After halt lap nt fiauhuii fur f >m* time, (he Khan-i* 
KhiSitn ms»r!.i-l eat, when t! ; e !Uixh« of Damns (named Makrtipanj) nml ef 
Dxromsrinh « fferc-1 tribute unit submitted. The t(h»n*i’|C!innaii then stormed 
the f«« of Jarndham. appointed Fycd Wirrti Pnhtwari (together with Syed 
TniArnnii Itnjnh Kbbin Fin^h) to b- Thattn'lnr of Jatmlham, nnd appointed 
Fred Nadr-nil-dln Jfh in (together with other Imperial o Hirers) to be Thnnndnr 
or dommamUni ef Kilnbari, er.pt urrd i'V) Aetsmwe wnr-veeselawith numerous 
pun* ne.d armaments nnd stores. occupied Setsfradba, Lakbokndb, Diwnlgnon, 
Knjjiur, nnd Kartpm <>r Gavjrann. (he capita! of Assam, captured SOS hatter- 
{»!}T pure. 103 elephant*., nnd tl Uei of specie in gold and silver, C7C other 
l*an», 1,001 wnr-vretel*, with other armament* nnd store*. {See description 
or (iarjmen. the old Anant capital, in p. 72S, Alarnffimnnah). When tho nitim 
in, the K)i5n.i.Khanan encamped at Matbitrnpnr, which wn* n high place, 
elkiut ;i knUi distant from Onn^nmi, leaving Mir Mnrtarra with Jlajnh Atnnr 
Hingb ami other* in charge of Gnrgnnn, and appointing Fyed Muhammad ns 
JHwnn, and Muhammad 'AWd to conn irate the effect* of the llnjnli who lind 
fled (o the hill* of Kamrup, and Mcnna KhSn in charge of Salpani, nnd 
(ihnsi Khan in chnrp' of Dewpani, and Jallat to protect the batiks of tho 
llhanlc river. The whole of Dakhink-nl nnd (xirlious of Uttarkul wore sub» 
dut-d bv the Imperialists (p. 730, Alaiti'jirr.amuh). 

29 
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to sot out for tlio Imporial capital. In that tlio sorcery of tho 
Assamcso is well known, tlio IThan-i-Ifhnnan was affected by their, 
sorcery. For somo time ho was laid tip with pains on tho liver 
and heart ; daily tlioso increased, and pointed to a fatal termina- 
tion. Although ho got himself treated, no beneficial effect was 
perceptible. Ho was, therefore, obliged to leave behind Mir 
Murtaza and other commanders. Leaving garrisons at every 
strategic point., he proceeded to a hill, and from, thonco, owing to 
his illness increasing, ho set out 1 on a bargo for Jnhangirnagar 
( Dacca). At a distance of two kroh from Kkizrpur, on the 2nd 
of tho month of Ramzan 1073 A.H., corresponding to the 5th 
year of Emperor Anrangzeb’s accession, ho died on board tho 
vessel. 4 Subsequently, tho garrisons of tho outposts evacuated 
their outlying posts, but the Rajah's daughter Btayed behind 
with the tribute, as tho Rajah refused to take her. back into his 
household. 

1 After tlio rains sot in, tlio Rajah of Assam with his army camo down 
from tho hills of Knmrup, and gave somo troublo to tho Imperialists, .who 
suffored also from agno and diarrhoea. At length, tho Rnjah sued for pcaco, 
and tho Khan-i-Khanan. wlio had fallen ill, granted it on the following terms 
[Alamgimama h, p. 808) : — , 

1. That tho Rajah should send his sistor and a daughter of Rajah Palam 
together with 20,000 tolas of gold, and .20,000 tolas of silver, and 20 elephants 
byway of tribute, besides 15 elephants for tho Khan-i-Khanan. and 6 elephants 
for Diler Kliiin. 

. 2. That in course of next 12 months, the Rajah of Assam Bhonld send 3 
Zafc tola of silvor aud 90 elephants to the Emperor, and that every yenr 
he should send 20 elephants to tho Emperor, and that till tho payment 
of tho indemnity, 4> leading. Assamese noblemen Bhonld' ho given ns 
hostages. . . . , 

3. That Darang (in the Uttarknl) and Biltali and Domarinh (in- the. 
Dakhinkul) should be subject to the Emperor, and that in the.Dakhinknl,.the 
delimitation line between Assam and the Imperial dominions Bhonld be the 
river Kalang, and in the Uttarknl it shonld be AlibararT. Rnlimat Banu, a 
daughter, of the Assam Rajah, was given in marriage to Prince Mubnmmnd 
Azam, her dower being one- laic and Rs. 80,000. (See Maasir-i-Alamgiri, 
p. 73). 

* See Alamgirnamah, p. 812, He was Viceroy of Bengal from 1668 to 
1663. He died near Dacca in 30th Harob, 1663. In- 1661, he had threatened 
to expel the English merohants from Hnghli. — These, however, prudently 
submitted and were pardoned, on their tendering an apology through their 
Hnghli agent, Trivisa, on their .agreeing to pay Rs. 3,000 annually. See- 
"Wilson’s Early Annals of the English, in Bengal, Vol. II, p. 36. • 





VhT.UOYA1.TV or N AW All AMUMUj-UMAKA 
JHIAISTA KHAN. 


Af'.'-r tho Ktian*i»f\l)*nnnV drnth. tho oflict* of Snhndnr of 
llenpil K'-Jftf ccnf.iTf*! o« Atmr-uMJtwun Shnfcta Khiiti, f lio 
Jil'.or nnivnj in llritpl. I*<*r antiii* jT,m tlovolitu; himwlf to 
j.ihnini^trativi’ avorh, ho tMlitiinUifivtl jn*,lir» nml jiromotoil tho 
v\ rlf.irc of {I..* pt-Mjilo. Hotonitij; ^rnnt» of villnjift nod hinds on 
wishm* of nn<1 olhrp,. in stnuf.stod rircnnmtnnrox, lm 

tundo thorn wrll«t»Jf. Spiei informed lh» Ktnpcmr, wln.Mvnu 
J 51 j:o»tn K{if*n 1 wrti! to tin* lather nml osplninorl tho 

Iran Atit'' of tiling: a. An th»* fdlc^t-d ds*'>ijintt«n of tin* I 
tr-votiiir v.d"' nnfonmlrtJ. ho twtv to-invoilol with t !io Kh'lln! 
of «jij»fiint!notj!. nod rent harsh to limpid* llsst ns tho Kl»Au wns 

1 jjt ti : « t n vc^t m H KKii! , ,S'4'>!«nt»!i Aof and n brother 

«J !,*ts»if.» Jlntal. wife if S^nh Johan. Hi* fiatim w,i» Mirra Ati'l Tnlib, 
r.vl J.!» tiltr. »ftw*'AniMiM‘i«»r9 M .t'ila Kbit," In tho retsm of £hnh» 
J o lw>r»*ih» and Nstim »>f Ilnbvhal hi tho D.iUiJn, nml 

* *d jBmsly Httlivla? «»f Itel.arnnd IV*.:. n. when ),» ftifnded IVtami (I’ntnmu) 

«r,(i!c.r'l lVetoh, Zatnimlor of IVlvn (lWm«). llr itirn liwinim Stiba. 
<i\r ft Matwah t,vl t»n«r--.S r.t.d tatoe'jcently Virefi.y of nil tin* fhiltihi* of tho 
tliihin. Hr m, dried c « 'l t.r ri ire> to Auraarreb in tho InSSrrV fichtitifr* with 
)>r.fa t*'hrlo1i n».d ^.iloltniti £!;»koh. On tho death wf Mir Jtimln, lie beeamti 
Vjr rt\.y of ltenp.il in ir-'tt A.il. lto el.nssord thnni'.iphjr tho Mbr pirate* trim 
l.atTsMl tho e .m;« of Slr»ij*nt, n«d wfrttrd from thorn Irhi'tly throtlltll llmoxer. 
tot:* of lo. nwii »•••», Uttr'irg t'tsjrl K!|n«j tho fort of (‘Mtt.ifi.ittj:, nnd named it 
JHimahad p, P 5' 1 ). |le«ol**r>|ites.tly lierawe it Wit/ff.nsnri nml 

Vio~iMjf of A era . wl.rto l.o died in IJC.'i A. It. Ho vr.m hold in IiIrIi by 

liinperer Anr.itiptrli, who Invjthed on him Idph privileges nml in»mi*ro|:nl 
1, omits It. With nit hl« |»t n! ni’i t, »it ! :i Khiii wm tilo'l* ft»d httmhle, «*r>ttrl«ti»t>n 
n:.d nfTnhle, jti»t nml liberal, brave, nnlilo, nnd onliphl et.od . Ho oMulilirhod 
tnnoi|tio» with tnndrarea*, trit-limnri, liridpos, nml ronJ* throiijjlmnt Inilin, nml 
hi* «*hftritios iv.-ro vrido. Ho mu married to n dmiplitor t>f Sj>ih JJtvwnr. Khan, 
nm i.-f Ahdur Itnhim Kh*n Khinnii. Ho fonimn prnminont fitfnro in connoction 
wish tho only oomtnorrlnl ontrr|>riro» of tho Knjjlinh Knot Indin Company, 
fSro WilumV l.Vrfy Ann.il* n/ fir I-Vliit in Jlrnt;al, Vtd. l,|iJ>.4S — 00 nnd 111, 
nml HuntftV " lliMnry of HritiMi India," Veil. 1!, jip. Oi’.S — "(HI). Nnwnh SllSintn 
Klmn's Vico royalty in Ilimisal form* a hrilliant olmjilor in thn Mnghnl nmmlH 
of Hoiiff.il, m dtirint; it many tin-fnl juihlin work*, an eh n* rrrai*, lirid^e*, nnd 
roid* wito ouiiHtrnctod, nml tho ecoimmin nml nKricnltnrnl contlilton of llio 
jiimplo nttaim>d niMiuiiino doproi, of pro'pority, in Hint, n mnnnd of rico sold 
in tho tutor for lira iinmn. only (Src Mnatir-i-Aliingiri, pj>. lf>7 nml 3GS, nml 
Jfinttir.tif-u'iiarrt, Vol. 2, j>. OlKl). 

* Hhnihln Khan wn* Aurmi^roliV Viceroy of Uviiftnl for n qimrle.r of a 
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not desirous of staying in tin's. Province, ’he used, constantly 
to write letters to tlie Emperor, requesting permission to kiss 
the Royal feet, and begging deputation of some other officer to . 
assume the office of Subadar of this Province. At first bis resig- 
nation was not accepted ; but at -length j owing to Shaista Khan’s 
importunities, the Nizamafc was bestowed on Nawab Ibrahim Khan, 
a son of ‘Alimardan Khan Yar Ofadar. Traces of the beneficent 
administration of the Nawab Ainir-nl-nmara are known not only 
in Bengal; but throughout Hindustan. One is this, that during his 
Nizamafc the cheapness of food -grains was so great that for a 
damri, 1 one seer of rice could be purchased iu the market. At . 
the’ time of his return to the capital Shah jahnnabad (Delhi), ■* lie 
caused the following inscription to be engraved on the western gate 
of Jahangirnagar (Dacca): “Let him only open this gate that can 
shew the selling, rate of rice as cheap as this.” .JYom bis time on- 
ward till the regime of Nawab Shujaud-dln Muhammad Khan, this 
gate remained closed. In the period of the Viceroyalty of Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan, the gate was again opened, as will be mentioned ' 
hereafteri The Katrah and other buildings of the' ‘Amir-ul-umara * 
up to this day exist in Jahangirnagar (Dacca).” 8 . 

• • . : * - . 

century witb a short break, that is, from 1664 to 1680 A.C. He died in 11604 
in his 93rd ■ lunar year. ■ For his parwana of pardon to the English in 1687, 
see Hunter's History Vol. 2, p. 260, fa. 

1 A dam was equal to the fortieth part of the rupee, and- a .dnmri was 
equal to one-eighth part of a dam (8es Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 31), that 
is,. 320 damria made up one rupee. Therefore, during Shaista Khan’s 
Yiceroyalty in Bengal, for one rupee 8 mannds of rice could be had, in other 
words, the price, per mannd, of rice wob two annas only. ■ 

* The Maasir-i-Alamgiri (p, 368) is highly eulogistic in- praise of Nawab 
Shaista Khan. It says that he established nnmeronB caravanserais and 
erected uumerons bridges throughout India. His great achievements in 
Bengal were (1) the Conquest of Chittagong whiob was named by him Islama- 
bad (for details see Alamgimamali, pi 940) 5 (2) the- extirpation' of the Mag 
pirates; ( 3 ) the improvement of the economic and agricultural condition of 
Bengal; and (4) construction of nnmeronB useful public works. (See also 
Itaasir-ul-umara, p. 690, Vol. II). • During his Viceroyalty, Duldan Namjul, 
Bujah of TTbat (through the exertions of Saif Khan Subadar of Kashmir, 
Murad Khan, zamindar of • Tibat-i-Khurd. and Muhammad Shaft .envoy) 
submitted to Aurangzeb (pj 0 . 921-922, Alamgimamah). 

8 It is stange. that the author of the Uiyaz in his account of the Vice- 
royalty of Nawab Shaista Khan should have omitted all mention of -the 
N swab's greatest military achievements in Bengal, viz., the;’ chastisement of 
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VICEROYALTY OF NAWAB IBRAHIM MAN. 1 

Nawab Ibraliitn Khan on being invested with the Kbillat of 
the Nizaraat of the Subab of Bengal, arrived at Jalmngirnagar 

the Mng nnd Portuguese pirates and tlio ro-conqncBh of Chittagong. I there- 
fore translate freely the following contemporary ncconnb from tho Alamgir- 
■nit meth (Pers. test, p. 943) : — 

As tho Mags’ emerging from Arrokun on war-voBsols (Nawarali) nnd 
taking advantage of tho strngglo for supremacy between A.nrangzob nnd RJiiih 
Shuj'a, harried tho consts of Bengal, Emperor Anrangzob ront out ordors 
to his Bongal Viceroy, Nawab Shaista Khan, to take immodinto atops for 
chastising tho Mags. With this objeot in view. Nawab Shaista Khfm first 
took stops to guard and fortify his southern frontier out-posts. Ho appoint- 
ed an Afghan named Said with 500 rooketoors and mnskoteora to chnrgo of tho 
Noakhnli ont-post, Mnhammad Sharif, Fnnjdar of Hughli, with 500 rockotcors, 
1,000 infantry nnd 20 gnns to defend tho ont-post of Sankram-Kndnh, 
nnd set Mnhammad Beg Abaknsh nnd Abul Hasson with tho Imperial 
war-vessols which lay at Siripur to patrol tho river. From Siripur to 
’Alamgirnngar covering a distance of twonty-ono kroh, an ombanked rood so 
that it might not bo flooded daring the rains was nlso constructed under tlio- 
Nawab’a order, for military purposes. Tho Nawab then ordered Abiil Hasson 
to bring round Dilawar, zamindur of Sacdip, or to punish him, as the latter 
secretly sided with the Mags. Abul Hassan attacked SandTp and fought with 
Dilawar, who being hit by an arrow fled to tho jungles. Meanwhile, tho 
Arrakanese fleet came up to Sandip to render assistance to Dilawar. Abiil 
Hassan prepared to assanlb the Arrakanese fleet, which withdrew, and then 
Abul Hasan, not pursuing it, retired to Noakhali. Nawab Shaista Khan. 
on hearing of this, sent another fleet consisting of 1,500 gunners and 400 
cavalry, commanded by Ihu-i-Hosain, Superintendent of the Katcarah (Fleet), 

l Ibrahim Khan was the eldest son of Arair-nl-Dmara ‘All Harden f&an. 
On his father’s death, he was made a Chnhar ltozari, and subsequently a 
Par.ptazari. He became Subadar of Kashmir, of Labor, of Behar, and of 
Bengal in qnick succession. His sons were Zabardaet Khan (who chastised 
the rebel Afghan. Rahim Khan) and Taqub Khan (who became ?ubadar of 
Labor). He was recalled from Bengal in 1103 A-H. (in the 41st year of 
Aurangzeb’s reign), when Shabzadah Mnhammad. Azim, aXisus Azimu-fh-y-m. 
was appointed in his place. (See Maarir-i-Alcmgiri, pp. 71, 163, and 257, 4 ,vd 
Maostr-nl-amuro. ToL I, p. 295). The English merchant? styled Hn 
most famously jnst and good nabob” (see Wilson's Eariy A*wlr tf ti/t 
English in Ber.gzL Vol. I, p. 124), as he allowed them to retun: from 1’ft.cne 
and finally settle at Sntauuii (future Calcutta) in the ire: -et.r rf. 
Viceroyalty (lGSOj, after Emperor Aurar.gzeb Ltd the: yssr x 

< general pardon’ to the English merchants, on their rmahh— s — ^ i 

submissive petHon, and ou their ‘promising to t*y tfha -td 2s. ’ 

(See Hunter’s India, ToL 2, pp. 255-255). 
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(Dacc&) and devoted himself* to administrative' affairs. "He un- 
furled to the oppressed the gates, of justice and clemency, and did 

Jamal Kh an. Serandaz Kh an. Qaramal Khan and Mohammad Beg, to re- 
inforce Abiil Haaaan, to co-operate with the latter and ooonpy Sandlp 
(Sondlp), and to extirpate, its zamindar, Dilawar. Ibn-i-Hnsain with this 
reinforcement moved np to Noakhali, which is in front of Sandlp, and, 
halted there with. Mnhammnd Beg, in order to blockade the passage of the 
Arrakanese fleet. Abut Hassan with others then attacked Sandlp, wounded 
and captured Sharif, son of Dilawar, and captured also, after Bevere fighting, 
Dilawar with his followers, and sent them prisoners, to Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in charge of Manuar, zamindar of Jahanglrnagar, and ■ subdued. 
Sandlp. Nawab Shaista Khan, on getting, news of the conquest of Sandlp, 
appointed Abdul Karim, brother, of Rashid Khan, to the oharge of Sandlp, 
with 200 cavalry and 1,000 infantry. The Feringls (Portuguese) .were at this 
time siding, with the Arrakanese, so Nawab Shaista Khan first took steps 
to detach the Feringls, and for this purpose sent out letters to some of the. 
leading. Feringls. Some of these- letters falling into the hands of- Karam- 
Kibri, a Mag, who with a fleet was in the environs of -Sandlp, the latter com- 
municated it to the Rajah of Arrakan, who lost confidence in the Feringls, 
and ordered that the Feringls ahonld he deported from Chittagong to Arrakan. 
The Feringls of Chittagong getting scent of thiB set fire to . many of the 
Arrakanese fleet, and fled to Noakhali in the Mughal dominions. Farhad 
Khan, Commandant of Bhalnah ont-post, kept some Feringls, with himself, 
and - sent their leaders to Nawab Shaista Khan to. Dacca { Jah angirnagar ). 
The latter treated them generously. The Nawab then sent ont an - expedition 
to Chittagong in charge of his. son, Bnzurg Timed Khan. of Ikliti§as Khan 
Barha, Sabal Singh Sinsudiah, Miannh Khan. Karan Khajl, with 2,000 cayalry. 
Orders were sent out to.Farhad Khan. Thanadar of Bhalnah, to move up with- 
Ibn-i-Husain and Manuar zamindar, with the fleet, - and to Mir Mnrtaza, 
Superintendent of Artillery, to join Farhad Khan and to coyer the latter’s 
front. Captain Moore, Chief of the Portuguese in Chittagong, with his fleet 
was directed to render loyal services. Kama], son of- the former -Raj ah. of- 
Arrakan, who had taken shelter in Dacca in the reign of Emperor Shah Jahun, 
was -also directed to go with Mir Mnrtaza, and to send conciliatory messages to 
the Mag Commander of Chittagong. Farhad Khan and Mir Mnrtaza proceeded 
by the land route, whilst Ibn-i-Husain, Muhammad Beg, and Manuar proceed- 
ed by the river, route. These reached (setting ont from Noakhali) Tliana 
Jagdiah, on 16th Rajab ; on the 18th Raiab. Farhad Khan with his followers 
crossed Finny river (PhanI), and on the 24th Rajab reached near- a tank, 
which was one. day’s distance from Chittagong, and then waited for 
the Genoral-in-Chief, Bnzurg Umed Kha n. The'latter on 21st Rajab crossed' 
Finny river, and on 25th Rajab. reaclied-a point whioh was TO hroh distant 
from Chittagong, and 8 hroh from Farhnd' Kh an’s encampment. Tho 
Imperial fleet halted at. Domnriah village, which was 20 hroh from Bnznrg 
Umed Khan’s encampment. On 27th. Rajab, two naval engagements were 
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no! allow an nnl to ho oppressed. As Kmprror AttmngMi wa« 
engrossed in iivrhi i»>r! twelve years in the Pakhin with 
Ahnl Hn«au 1 nhV Tnnn Shah, the Pulor of that Pro vines, mul 
with .Sivn nn<l Famlilm 1 Mnlirnttn*-, rebellious mmimtnrs of 
f?attarn, A<\, disturbances 1 broke out in several juris of the Ktnjnin 
owing to the Kmperor's jirot reeled nhsonro from his capital. 
In the Sabah of Penpal, in the district of Pnnhvnu, Stihliu 
Singh, rnmindar of Chitwah* nml Pardah, revolted, whiUt 
Kaltim Khan the ent -nosed, who was leader of the Afghans, 
joined the former with n contingent of Afghans. Kishnn Hnnt, 
rnmindar of Hanlwnn,’ who smarted tinder the former’s oppressions 
advanced with his force to encounter him, and was kilted. And 
the latter's wives and children, together with all hin effects and 
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.treasures, woro captured, and liie son, Jagnfc Bai,- taking, .to his 
heels, .fled to .Talmngirnngar (Dacca), . which was the Viceregal 
capital of Bengal. .On .liparing of this, .Nnrurl-lah Khan, 1 
Faujdar 2 of tho Chuklah of <Tasar ( Jessoro), Hngli, Bardwan, apd 
Mcdnipnr, who was very opnlont . and had commercial business, 
and who also hold tho dignity of a Sohliazari, marched out from 
- Jasar 8 in order to chastise and subdue the rebels. From the din 
of tho ; enemy’s march, considering himself unable to stand tho 
onset, lie retired to the fort of Hugli, and sought for help 
from tho. Christian Dutch of Qhuchrak (Chinsurah).' The enemy, 
on getting news of Nurullah’s cowardice, promptly set to besiege 
the fort, and after skirmishes reduced the garrison to straits. 
And that coward, acting on Shaikh S‘adi!s couplet : . . 

“ When you cannot vanquish tho enemy by yonr might, 

You ought to close the gate of disturbance, with largesses,” 

throwing away his treasures and effects, considered it lucky to save 
his own life. With a nose and two ears, clad in a rag, he came 
out of the fort; and the fort of Hngli, together with all his 
effects and property fell into the enemy’s hands. From the 
occurrence of this disaster there was a universal commotion. 
The leading gentry and nobility of the town and suburbs, and 
the merchants and residents of the environs, together with 
their effects, took refuge in Chucbrak (Chinsurah), which was a 
place of security. 'The Dutch leaders sailed up to the foot of 
the fort with two ships loaded with soldiers and ' armaments, 
and by a shower of cannon-balls, they battered the buildings 
of the fort, and flooded the harvest of numerous . lives with the 
torrent of destruction. Subha Singh, not arranging terms of 
peace, fled to Satgaon, close to Hugli, and there, too, not finding 

X This Nurullah Khiin appears to have been subsequently promoted by 
Aurangzeb to the post of Deputy Subador of Orissa (See Maasir-t-Alamgiri, 
p. 169). 

* Ain, II, Bays : “ In the same way that His Majesty (Emperor Akbar), 
for the prosperity oE the Empire, has appointed a Commander of the forces 
for eaob Province, so by his reotitude of judgment, &o.; . he apportions se- 
veral pargaunahs to the care of one of-his trusty,- jnst and ■ disinterested ser- 
vants, oalled a Faujdar,'’ (See Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. 2, p. 40). 

8 Apparently, Jessore or Jasar at the time formed the head-quarters 
station of the Mughal Faujdar of the Ohaklah or Division, ; including J essore, 
Hughli, Bardwan, and Mednipnr districts. 
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it . practicable to tarry, retired to Bardwau, ' and undor tli6 load 
of Rabun IClian marchod thence with, his rabble towards Nadia 
and Murshidabad, which was then called Maklisusabad. Amongst 
tho women and children of the slain Kishdn Ram that were 
captives in the oppressive grip of Snbha Singh, the former’s daughter 
was adorned with the ornaments of beauty and elegance and of 
chastity and modosty. That wretch of a villain (Snbha Singh) 
plotted to stain tho hem of the maiden’s chastity with the filth 
of defilement. As fate would have it, that dog of a night wanted to 
pounce on that maiden, 1 and through Boduction of Satan, it Bti'etched 
out its hand towards her. That lioni-liko maiden with the swiftness 
of tho wink of blood-shedding eyes, by means of a sharp knife 
which she secreted with herself for such an occasion, cut him up 
from below tho navel to tho belly, and with the same sharp knife 
cut asunder the thread of her own lifo. When this world-con- 
suming firo was extinguished, another arose in the person of 
that .villain’s . brother, by- the name of Himat ; Singh. The 
lattor also resolved to sot tho w;orld on fire, nud attempted to 
plunder and pillage the Imperial domains. And Rahim- Khan, 
owing to tho strength of his rabble and clan, styled himself 
Rnl.iim Shah. Placing crookedly on tho head of pride the cap 
of. vanity, and collecting a largo number of low and ignorant 
badmashes, ho redoubled tho flamo of insurrection, 8 so that from 
Bardwan to Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) on tho west of the 
Ganges, half tho Province of Bengal was harried by him. And 
whoever amongst tho Imperial adherents refused to submit to him 
was punished aud tortured. Amongst them, in tho environs of 
Murshidabad, there lived an Imperial officer, named Neamat 
Khan, with his family and dependants. When he refused to 
joiu Rahim Shah tho latter, thirsty for his blood, ordered his 
head to be brought. Seeing tho measure of his life full to the 
brim, Neamat Khan prepared to drink out of the cup of martyr- 
dom,' and advancod to the field. Tauhar Khan, his nephew, who 
was as bravo ns liis name implied, spurring on his charger, made a 
brave ouset. At length the forces of the enemy hemmed him in, 
and from every side attacked him, so that he drank the syrup of 
martyrdom, and his comrades, one after another, were levelled 

1 Literally, " Chinese doer." 

8 This opportunity was utiiisod by the English for fortifying thoir now 
scttlomout in Calcutta — Soo Wilson’s Annals, Vol. II, p. 147. ■ 

30 
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round him on the bod of annihilation. Nonmat Khan, oii see- 
ing this, without cuirass and armour, tying a sword to liis' 
unlin od garment, mounted a swift chargor, cut through the right 
and left wings of the cnemy’B force, and,' dashing up to' the centre, 
inflicted a cut on the head of Raliira Shah. As' fate wonld have' 
it, Neamat's sword striking against the latter’s helmet' broke. 
From ferocity of disappointed rago; putting his grip on Rahim’s 
face and seizing his waist with the hand, by sheer strength,' 
Neamat dismounted Rahim from his horse and threw him on the 
ground. With’ great agility then springing from his own horse, 
Neamat sat on the top of Rahim's chest, and drawing’ a dagger 
from his waist struck him on tlio throat. Accidentally, the 
dagger got entwined in the link of tho cuirass of Rahim and did 
not penetrate through to his throat. Meanwhile, the adherents 
of Rahim Shall coming up wounded' Neamat Khan, by inflicting' 
outs on him with swords and spears, so that he was disabled, and' 
dragging him down from his saddle, they threw him down 
on the ground. Rahim Shah, recovering life in a way a Becond 
time, remained unhurt and unscathed. And thoy carried Neamat 
Khan to a tent* with his flickering life, in a state of fainting.' 
From excessive thirst, ho opened his eyes to signal for water'. 
When the men of Rahim ShSh brought a cup of water, his feel- 
ings revolted against his drinking' it out of their hands, and thus 
with a parched' lip lie quaffed the goblet of martyrdom. The 
zamindars of tho environs and the news-messengers, in succession; 
carried this woful news to Nawab Ibrahim Khan, to Jahangir- 
nagar (Dacca). The Nawab, to whom the following couplet is 
applicable : — 

“ Although possessed of the strength of a lion, 

In seeking vengeance, he was flabby like a soft sword ’* 

owing to pusillanimity, said : “War causes the spilling of blood 
of God’s creatures ; what necessity is there that the blood of people 
on both sides should be shed?” And when from messages and 
news-letters, the gist of this disaster reached the Emperor in 
theDakhin, an Imperial order was despatched to Zabardast Khan, 
son of Ibrahim Khan, conferring on him the office of Faujdar 1 

1 Apparently, Zabardnst Khan was appointed to the offico' of Faujdar 
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of tlic chaklalias .of Bat’d wan, Mcdrtipur, otc., insisting on the 
chastisement of tlio miscreant enemy, and directing the Nazims 
and Fnujdiirs of tho.Subahs of Oudli and Allahabad .and Bohar, 
that, whorovor they might get traco of the enemy, they should 
capturo him with his women and children. It was also proclaimed 
that whoever "would desert the. enemy should be granted security 
of life, and whoover would join the enemy and thereby draw the 
paint of infamy on the face, should have his family extirpated. ; And 
so it came to pass. Shortly after, the Subalidari of Bengal and 
Behar was conferred on Prince ‘Azimu-sh-ijhan, who was ordered 
to proceed to Bongal with a number of the Imperial officers. 1 The 
noble Khan, named Zabardast Khan, on the very receipt of the 
Imperial order, fitting out a fleet of war-vessels armed with 
artillery, sailed up from Jahangimngar (Dacca) with a numerous 
force, and spurred on the chargor of war. Rahim Shah, on hear- 
ing news of tho approach of tho Imperial army of vengeance, 
swiftly marched to the banks of the Ganges, with a large army, 
consisting of infantry and cavalry. ZabardaBt Khan, mooring hiB 
war-vessels alongside tho river-hank, quickly entrenched liimBolf 
in .front of tho enemy’s force, arrayed his troops for battle, and 
placed in front of tho entrenchment of those Gog-like people the 
projecting parts of waggons, in the Bliapo of Alexander’s wall. 
,0u .the next day, advancing from his entrenchment, he arrayed 
his troops, posting armed heroes and warriors in the right and left 
. wings, in the centre, in the van, and in the rear. Placing the 
• artillery in front, he advanced like the wave of the Bea, and struck 
. the kettledrum of war. When the din of call to battle resounded 
iiTt.be ear of Eal.iim Shah, the latter became perturbed, but moved 
with his intrepid Afghan soldiers to encounter the Imperialists. 
Prom the side of tho Imperialists, Zabardast Khan ordered the 
artillery to be brought into action, and directed the discharge of 
muskets aud war-rockets. The gunnors and musketeers and 
rocketeers did not slacken their fire, whilst gallant combatants 
charged with their swords, and worked havoc in tho enemy’s 
ranks. 

of the cluiklahs of Jasar, Hugh, Bardwan and Hednipnr, in the place of 
Nurullah Khan, who was apparently recalled for, his pusillanimity. 

1 It would appoar, like Nurullah, Nawab Ibrahim Khan was also recalled 
promptly for exhibition of pusillanimity. The latter was n bookworm and a 
man pf peace. 
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They charged with their spears nnd sword 1 *, 

Ami almd prof mm hlnod on (hat huillmliehU [the infantry, 
l'min (ho nmnkn of gim-wnggnitii and from the dust rained by 
Tin* earth up to the sky beennm pitchy dark. 

From profmm (•pilling of blood on that battle-field, 

Olio roaring <icit of critiiM>n wan Hpmul. 

Tim heads of warriors looked like ripples therein, 

Their corpses swam like fish therein. 

After terrible carnage, the cowardly Afghans look to their 
heels ntul Ilntiim SJjiili retreated from the field. Zabardast 
]\!.pin, who was strong and ngilu, became triumphant, nnd striking 
blows after blow's, drove the Afghans like cuttle to their fonts. 
For throe fall hours the tiro of warfare continued to blaze. Toward* 
sun-down, owing to the excessive sultriness of tho wind, and 
owing to terrihlo exertion nnd fatigue, tho cavalry had to give np tho 
chase. So tho victors wilhdrow their hands from tho work of blazing 
tho tiro of warfaro nnd encamped on tho battle-field, and set about 
washing, nnd burying tho dead, and nursing and dressing tho 
wonndod. They passed tho night in alertness and watchfulness, 
posting advance-guards nnd night-patrols. Next morning when 
tho King of tho Hast,* riding on a l>luo charger* nnd suspending 
tho dagger of rays, advanced on tho plain of the celestial sphere, 
tho darkness of tho hosts of night nnd the troops of stars beenmo 
effaced, nay oxtingniabod, by itsono onset; and again triumphantly 
Booking vongenneo, tho victors sot about netting their forces in 
battlo-avrny. On tho approach of tho two armies, they charged 
•with their sponrs, awords, and dnggors. Tho Imperialists tying tho 
girdle of dovotion nnd solf-sacrifico to tho waist of thoir lives, 
engaged in killing tho insurgents, and pilod np a heap from tho 
slain. And after two hoars’ fighting tho Afghan forco was onco 
again slmttorod. Rahim Sljah, stooping to tho disgraco of flight, 
fled, and in a hapless stato took tho routo to Mnrshidnbad. 
Zabardast Khan to a distnneo of ono farsn&h rode forward, beat 
and chased tho onomy, captured nnd slow a largo number of tho 
rebels, aud oapturing thoir treasures, effects, armaments and horses, 

1 This buttlo was fonght now BUngwnngtilnli — Sco Stewart's Bengal nnd 
Wilson’s Annuls, Yol. I, p. 140. 

'"S' Thai is, the sun. ‘ 

8 Tlmt is, the sky. 
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triumphantly returned to his own camp: Ho tiion mado.ft gift o£ f 
the booty' to the soldiers, “ according to tlioir rank, 'and. did not' 
spare himself in winning their hearts. ' For three days ho lialtod’ 
there, and looked after the nursing of the wounded. For the pur- 
pose of effectually “blockading the passages',* and outing off tlio 
enemy’s supplies he despatched stringent ordera to tho zamiiidars 
and watchmen of passages. He sent the wounded soldiers, iogothor 
with the more precious goods and spoils, to Jalianglrnngar (Dnocn) 
and detailed scouts in all directions for ascertaining the whore-’ 
dbouts of those who had fled. Rahim Shah, in a hapless condition 
and in an anxious mood, reached Murshidabad, and there exerted 
himself diligently to mobilise troops. Rallying round sonio of his 
vanquished rabble, who were in a state of disorder, and also others 
who were in straits and without armour and helmets, he opened out 
his treasures and chests, and by distributing horsoB and arms and 
by lavishing money, he quickly mobilised an army, and once again 
prepared for battle. Zabardast’ Khan , 1 on the fourth day, striking 
the kettledrum of inarch from the battle-field, advanced in pursuit 
of the enemy towards Mnrshidabad. In the meantime, the Zftmin- 
dars of the vicinity flocked in and joined the Imperialists. Af tor 
marching several stages, Zabardast Khan encamped on tho oast 
side of the plain. Rahim Shah, seeing the overwhelming force of 
the Imperialists; felt himself no match for. them, and cowardly fled to' 
Bardwan. Zabardast Khan hotly chased him and gave him no rest. 

VIGEROYALTY OF §HaHZaDIH WALAGUHAR 
MUHAMMAD ‘AZIMU-SH-SHAN AND THE 
FALL OF RAHIM * KHAN. 

, As related before, Shahzadah Walagubar Muhammad 
‘Azimu-sh-Shan,* son of Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur Shah. 

• 1 Zabardast Khan was the eldest eon of Ibrahim Khan, eon of AElfsrdan 
Khan. Zabardast Khan rose subsequently to tho office of ^Sbifercf Gndh 
and Ajmir, and also to tho rant of a Qhaharhasari. Ilfs jztsk r-STTfra was 
the defeat of the Afghan insurgents led by Babim Khrz. drrhr the Tioc- 
royalty of his father, Ibrahim Khan, in Bengal. (See l^stir^tUVrnara, 
Yol III, p. 300, and also ilaasir-i-Alamgiri, pp. Z31 zzd 4271. 

S "Babim Khan” is misprinted in the Pc-rEErrsSrascsen 23 ** Xbr&hks 
Khan.’* 

S Prince Mohammad ’A rim alict Azhr asib-Fanr tzs s. s vs. cf Acr 
eldest son, Muhammad Mnazzam Bahtier Fiiti- 1r =* wife, -2-_r r -x~i~ 
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received. from the Emperor a special Khilcil, together with a jewell- 
ed sword, a high Mansab.fmd the Insignia of the Maid 1 Order, and 
was appointed Subadar. of Bengal and Behar. 

For the chastisement of the rebels, he started from the Dakhin 
with :.his two sons, named Snltan Karimuddin and Muhammad 
Farukh Sir for the Subali of Behar, -and swiftly arrived in Behar 
vid Subak.Ondh and Allahabad. The Prince issued Royal mandates, 
as potent.as God’s decrees, summoning to .his presence.tho.Zamin- 
dars, ‘Airrils, and Jagirdars. These appeared in His Highness’- 
presence with tributes and gifts,. and were recipients of valuable 
Khillats .according to .their -respective ranks. ; And. attending -to 
the administration of-the .State.aff airs, they paid in the revenue and 
taxes .into tho Imperial treasury. The . fiscal and. administrative 
affairs -were entrnsted to honest Diwans - and. thrifty Karkuns, and 
Tahsildars .were . appointed to charges. of Circles and Mahals; 
All -of: a sudden, -news of the victory of Zabardast Khan and of 
the defeat of Rahim Shah arrived through the .medium of -mews- 
letters. Fancying that the fish -of victory: and triumph that was 
worthy of himself might.be angled -by another, who. would- go in 
for reward on account of good services, and.fearingithat: Zabardast 
Khan, .who was a grandson, of Nawab ‘Alimardan Khan, 8 in-reoogni- 

a daughter of Bup Singh Bathor. He was horn on the 6th Jamadi-nLAwal, 
1074A‘.H.(inthe 8th year of Aurangzeb’s reign), (8oe Maasir-i-Alamgiri, 
p.49). He married in 1089 A.H. ' (in the 21st year of Anrangzeb’s reign) a 
daughter of Kerat Singh, who received aB jihae or dower Bs. 63,000, jewel- 
leries, one pglki, five ditlts with embroidered and jewelled pillows. (See Maasir- 
i-Alamgiri, p. 167). He married in the 36th year of Aurangzeb’s reign 
(1103 A.H.) a daughter of Euh- Allah Khan • ( Maasir-i-'Alamgiri , p. 347). In 
1108 A.H. (in the 41st year of- Aurangzeb’s reign), he snooeeded to the 
Viceroyalty .of Bengal, including, Kuoh Behar, in succession. to, Ibrahim Khan. 
(See Maasir-irAlamgiri, p. 887). In. 1114, A.H,, Behar, was added to his Bengal 
Viceroyalty (Maasird-Alarngiri, p. 470). 

I/The Order - of the Mahi was one of -the most Exalted -Orders-founded 
nnder the' Mughal regime in India. 

* ‘All Mardan Kh an Amir-ul-Umara rendered important services •• to -the 
State >in- the -reign of ghiih Jahan, and rose to -‘the offices -of §ubadar- of 
Kamshir and the Panjab and to the rank of a ‘Hafthazari. In 1050 -A;H., he 
became §ubadar -of ' Kabul, and ’also subsequently -received the 'title .of Amir- 
■ nl-Umara. - -In'1056 A.H., he- invaded Bnlkh. and ' Badakhshan and • partially 
subjugated those traots. Subsequently he beoame again Subadar of Lahore. 
In 1067 A.H. he died, and was buried at Lahore. : His rectitude of purpose, 
straightforwardness in • oonduct, firm loyalty, and sincerity combined with 
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lion of such valuable services, might bo invested with the office of 
Stibnhdar of Bongnl, the ambitious Shalizudah. moving fi’om Subali 
13chnr, swiftly marched to Rajmnbal, and spurring his horse for tho 
chastisement of tho rebols advanced with his Ini’go force to Bardwan. 
The Prince ignored Zabardast Khan’s services, and failed to bestow" 
on him a single word of praiso or encouragement. Tho aforesaid 
Khan, becoming depressed by tho apathy of tho Shalizadah, and 
finding his great labours wasted, resolved to proceed to the Emperor. 
Caring not for tho power of tho Shalizadah. ho struck tho kettle- 
drum of march, and took llio route to tho Oakhin. Rahim Shall 
who, from fear of tho fury of that lion of tho forest of warfare, had 
been hiding like tho fox and tho jackal, in tho holes of tho mouso 
and tho serpent, finding now an opportunity, brought back water 
into tho rivulot of his ambition, and triumphantly made incursions 
on the frontiers of Bardwan, Hugli, and Nadia. Pillaging tho in- 
habitants of that tract ho desolated it, nay rendered it a don 
of wild beasts and a nest of owls and crows. After tho 
departure of Zabardast Khan tho Princo, with great self-reliance, 
despatched mandates and orders to Jnlmngirnagar (Dncca) for 
conciliating and reassuring tho Zamindars and Fanjdars. His 
Highness himself, slowly marching from Akbarnagnr (Rtijmalial), 
advanced stago by stage, studying tho convenience of his troops. 
Tho ‘Arails, Faujdars, and zamindai’S, with appropriate contingents 
drawn from their respective malials, presented themselves before 
tho Princo with gifts and tributes, and accompanied the latter in his 
Royal Progress. The ill-fated Rabim Shah, fancying tho news of 
tho approach of tho Princo to be a fiction, like his own fate, was 
sleeping tho sleep of negligence. When, however, tho newB of 
tho approach of tho Royal Army reached the ear of that wretch, 
lie hurriedly and anxiously concentrated his Af gh an levies who were 
scattered far and near’, aud prepared for warfare. That royal eagle 
of the summit of tho Empire, oaring not for that flock of sparrows, 

bravery, soon gavo bim an nniqno position amongst tbo Imperial officers of 
hie day, and ho enjoyed tho full confidence of his sovereign, who used to call 
him “ Fur Ofadar ” or the “ faithful friend.” 

Hie important publio worke wore (1) the irrigation of a large canal 
joining tho rivor Ravi with Lahoro city ; (2) the establishment of a splendid 
public garden called " Shalamar” together with nqnedncts, reservoirs, and 
fountains, on tho bankB of that canal, oloso to Lahoro. (See Maasir-ul-Um'ara, 
Vol. II, p. 807). 
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sol out unhesitatingly, without baggage and paraphernalia, and 
pi tcliod his camp in. the outskirts of Bardwnti. ' Tlioro tlio Princo 
suspended Iho royal pearl of salutary ndvico to tiio car of Hint con- 
temptible prevaricator, promised rowavd in tiio event of acceptance, 
and throatoued vougonneo in tho event of refusal. 'That dissembler 
treated tho bright pearl of the order of the Prince ostensibly ns 
tho.jowol of tho oar, bnt covertly ns tho gmvol of his Own oyos, that 
is, apparently ho showed signs of ■ submission, lmt in reality, lie 
sowed tho thorn of rebellion and dissimnlntion in the field of his 
heart. He besought to his assistance Kh wajnh Anwar, elder brother 
of Khwajah ‘ A? am, 1 who was a high officer and a boon companion of 
Iho Prince, and in fact the latter's primo-minister, and represented 
that in caso tho Khwnjqh caino and promised on oaths and rc-nssnrcd 
liis mind, next , morning ho would proceed in his company to tho 
Princo’s presence, to sno for pardon for misdomeanonr. Thegnileless 
Princo, ignorant of the .wiles of that traitor, assenting to his request, 
ordorod tho abovo Khwajah to proceed enrly in tho morning to 
Rahim Shah’s camp, and instructed him to reassure tho latter and 
to fetch him to tho Royal Barbar to publicly avow submission. 
Next morniug tho abovomoutioned Khwajah. following ,lhc order 
of his master, adopted no measures of precaution, and rode out with a 
few relations and friends. Halting in front of.the camp of Raihm 
Shah, ho sent information, . and on -horseback remained on the 
look-out. Hiding his armed Afghan soldiers in bis tent, Rahim 
Shah .was in pursuit of treachery. Opening towards the envoy 
tho door of wiles and softness, he requested that the Khwajah should 
enter his camp. Fearing lest smoko might nriso from the firo of 
tho reptile, tho above Khwajah hesitated to go in, and making 
promises summoned out Rahim Shah. Whon the demands of both 
sides resulted in a parley and tho object of tho mission remained 
unaccomplished, suddenly Rahim Shah with an armed force sallied 
out of Ilia camp shouting and advanced in front of the Khwajah. 
From wounds of tho tongue it culminated in wounds of the 
spear. Fathoming the water underneath the straw, Khwajah 
Anwar, regretted his coming, and wanted to return without' nc- 

; ...1 Khwajah A 90 m came to Agra from RadaklisTian. and subsequently 
rooeived tho titles of “ Samgam-ud-danlnh ■ Khnn Dnnron Amir-nl-Umarn." 
Tho Maasir-ul-Umara, p. 819,- Vol. I, says his oldor brother’s name was 
"Khwajah Muhammad Jafar- Kh an.” Dnurnn was wounded in tho. battle with 
Nadir Shah, and died in 1151 A. II. ' ' ' • 



complishing the object of his mission! Rahim Shah, advancing 
forward, commenced fighting. Being compelled to encounter him, 
Khwajali Anwar gallantly and. bravely fought, and made heroic 
exertions, hut being covered with mortal wounds, fell together with 
a number of his comrades. Finding the field deserted, the 
Afghans with swords rushed out and attacked the. Royal camp 
of the Prince. 

Wliou that, scion of the Imperial family 
Behold perfidy in that prevaricator, 

Aud also in regard to the condition of Khwajali Anwar, 

News arrived that his head hud boou sovered from his body ; 
His face became ebony from rage, 

Ho cnllcd for arms from the armour-bearer. 

He placed tlio cuirass on tbo shoulder and the helmet on tlio 
head, 

From hend to foot ho beenmo a figuro of iron. 

Ho suspended an adamantino sword, 

And placed tightly a dagger in his waist. 

Ho tied one sunny sliiold to liis shoulder, • 

And pluccd a shining spear in his hand. 

He hung a quiver from his waist, 

And threw round the shoulder a Katanian bow. 1 
Ho tied a nooso to tlio lop of his howdah, 

And clutched with the baud an iron mace. 

Ho gave order that tlio Generals of tlio army 
Should collect quickly near tho Royal tents. 

At his order, the battle-seeking army 
Flocked in towards the Prince. 

When tho Priuco mounted hiB clophnnt, 

He looked like the sun ou a mountain. 

Tho kottlodrura of battle was Btruck, and tlio army moved, 
Liko the river waving. 

Ho advanced to tlio field and raised aloft his standard, 

Aud boldly sot liimsolf to put his troops in array. 

Ho arranged his contro and wings : 

Tho right and loft wings, tho rear and the van. 

1 Tho old Kaianian sovereigns of Persia or Iran were capital archers 
and marksmon, Tlioir bows wore famous for range and precision of shot. 
Soo Namai-Khueruan, p. 44, for an account of Knianian Kings. 

31 
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From ; the overwhelming number of his force, and from 
the ’Imperial prestige, ‘ ‘ ' ’ ' ■ -r "• 

The 'world quaked with' terror. ■ 

He rode up to the battle-field, ' . ; 

But was dilatory iu delivering an assault. 

When the battle-field was arranged, and the cavalry and in-, 
fantry, like the men at chess, were set in their proper places, 
Italjum Shah made a hostile flank movement, and fonght gallantly. 
A number of Afghan troopers " clad in cuirass and armed with 
daggers, by a desperate sally, galloped right through the ranks of 
the . Imperialists, reached the centre, and sought for the Prince, 
shouting out “ Azimu-§h-Shan.” . Attacking the Royal elephant 
with their horses, they prepared to give the final checkmate. The 
Imperial cavalry and infantry, unable to withstand the onslaughts 
of those villains, left the Prince in a corner before the enemy and 
fled. Thus the thread of the arrangement of the Imperial army 
was snapped. Rahim Shah, breaking through the entrenchments, 
attacked the Prince’s elephant.- At this crisis, and at the sight 
of this impudent daring, Hamid Khan Qiiraishi , 1 * * * who was standing 
at a short distance, spurred on his charger like an arrow shot from 
its bow, attacked Rahim Shah, and Baid, “ Villain, I am Azimu-gh- 
§han.” Promptly discharging a 'rock-piercing arrow from his 
quiver, he pierced Rahim Shah on the chest. 

He pulled out his bow from its string 

And drew out his Khadang 8 arrow from its quiver. 

He joined the arrow-notch to the ass’s leather, • 

And aimed at that giant. 

When the arrow-notch was shot to take aim, 

It pierced through the breast of that fighting demon, 

Piercing right through his breast, 

It figured like the balance from weight. 

In quick succession Hamid Khan shot other arrows at the 
neck of Rahim Shah’B horse, and laid low both its neck and head. 
Rahim Shah, owing to two mortal wouiids on the breast, was 

l He was a son of Daud Khan Qnrashi. See n. ante and p. 37 Maaser-ul- 

Umara, vol. '2. 

* Khadang is the white poplar tree of ' which arrowB and bows are 

prepared. 
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felled to the ground.. Hamid Khan with 'great’ agility sprang 
down from his horse, and sat upon Rahim Shah's chest, and Sever- 
ing the villain’s head from his body whirled it round on. a Bpear. 
At the sight of this, the cowardly A fgh an soldiery faltered and fled, 
whilst the standards of .those' insolent villains were turned upside 
down. The zephyr of triumph and victory once again blew on the 
tails of the Imperial banners, and the Imperial band of victory and 
triumph struck up loudly, whilst cries of “ Allah, Allah resounded 
from 'the. ear th to the sky. The cavalry of the victorious Imperial 
army chased the vanquished to their tents, and whoever amongst 
young or old fell across the range of its career became the food of 
the crocodile of blood-drinking swords ; whilst the rest who escaped 
the sword, scampered off, covered with wounds and racked by 
anxieties. Much booty and numerous captives fell into the hands 
of the Imperialists. The fortunate Prince, an associate of triumph 
and victory, entered Bardwan, and made a pilgrimage to the noble 
shrine of the saint Shah Ibrahim 1 Saqqa. Making votive offerings, 
the Prince entered the citadel, and sent a congratulatory message 
on this victory to the Emperor, and despatched troops . for 
chastising the adherents and abettors of the miscreant A fgh ans. 
Wherever trace could be found of their whereabouts, they were 
captured and slaughtered, and in a Bhort time the districts of 
Bardwan, Hugli, and Jasar (Jessore) were purged of the defilement 
caused by the Afghan raiders. The tracts that had been desolated 
by the ravages of these rebels once again became fertile. Jagat 
Rni, son of Kishan Ram, the slain Zamindar of Bardwan, was in- 
vested with the khilat of the hereditary Zamindari of his forefathers. 
In a similar way, other Zamindars of that tract who had been 
Oppressed and bauished by the Afghans, were re-assured by Royal 
Proclamations of goodwill, and re-iustalled in their hereditary 
i : anks and dignities. Taking fresh settlements of the Khalgah 
mabals (crown lands) and of Jagirs, these commenced making collec- 
tions of rent; whilst the holders of Tiyuls z and ‘Aimahs and 

1 In Stewart, "Bahrain.” He was a saint who lived at Bardwan, bat 
I have not been able to get details of his career. 

- * “ Tiynls ” or “ Tuyuls " and " Jagirs ” are corresponding terms, and 
signify the same class of land-tennre. These were conferred for a specified 
time on Han;abdars in lien of salaries, and also on others by way of reward 
during lifetime or a fixed period. In the early Mughal period, the word 
“ tiynl " is frequently mentioned, but it frequently gives way to the word 
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Altamghas ite-enterech'nto' the possession ofr their respective inahalsi 
Hamid ' Khan Quraisbi,' in 'recognition of bis gallantry •'waB- re- 
warded by the Emperor with fcbeadvahcomenfcof bis marisab, with the 
bestowal of the title of'Shamsbir Kb an Bahadur, and with the office 
of Eaajdar of Silbat (Sylhet) and Bandasil (?). And the other offi- 
cers of the Prince, who bad rendered good services, according to 1 
the measure of their services, and according to their ranks, -were 
honoured with man?abs and dignities. The Prince halted in the 
fort of .Bard wan, which contained the Residency of the Fairjdars 
of that district, -laid the foundations' of buildings, and erected'a : 
: Gathedral mosque.' And in Hugli, he founded Shahganj , 1 alias, 

Jagir, from Akbar’s time. In the time of Sher Shah, the. Afghan . king, .the 
word Jagir ' is also frequently used. In the' Ghorian, Ehilji and Tnghfnfe 
periods) the word ‘ Iqtn,’ correspondingto ‘Jagir,’ is frequently used. '(See 
Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Tarilthi Firhz 'Shahi. and Ain-i-Akbari; Yol. I,p'. 270).' ! ' 1 

. ' ‘ Besides the. “ Jagirs ’-’ or “ Iqtas ” or 11 tiynls,” ' there was another oiass 
of. land-tenures whioh were conferred for benevolent purposes', were .hereditary, 
(unlike Jagirs ), and free from revenue and cesses, and imposed no obligations 
for military or other services. These before Mughal timeB were called milk, 
rriadad-i-mdsh, ayemq. and altarnghali, but were denominated in Mughai times 
by the Ohaghtai word • ‘‘Savurghal,” An officer called Sadr-i-Jahan', or Adminis- 
trator-General, was-in charge of these Sayurghals. These were conferred on the 
following four classes of- persons : (. 1 ) On enquirers after wisdom who have' 
withdrawn from worldly occupations and make no difference between night and 
day in searching after knowledge" ; ( 2 ) on suoh as practise self-denial and have 
renounced society of men ; (3) on suoli as are weak and poor and have no 
strength for enquiry 5 (4) oh honourable men of gentle birth who from want 
of knowledge are unable to take up a profession.” . (See Tarikh-i-Firuz 
Shiihl, pp. 353, 382, and 558, and Ain-i-Akbari, Yol, I, pp. 268, 270, 271, 
272). ' ■ 

Sher Shah was very liberal in conferring these aimahs and altamghas , 
whioh, however, were considerably resumed by. Akbar who, on aodount of his 
hatred of the IJlama, deprived them of their • madad-i-mash lands, and 
banished most of them to Bengal. (See note in Ain-i-Akhari, Yol. I, p. 270, 
and Badaddni, Yol. II, pp. 274, 276, 279). 

Altamgha, -a Turkish word, meant a ‘red royal senior stamp ’ and 'also a 
‘royal grant’ of rent-free tennre, which was perpetual, hereditary, and 
transferable. !{See Ain, -Yol’. IT,p. 57 n). In founding tbit system of Sayur- 
ghals or Altamghas, the Musnlman Balers were aotnated by a desire : to perJ 
petuate the three aristocracies - of birth) of ' diameter, ' and of '.'intellect. 
Care was taken to also maintain more or lesB permanently the' fourth 
aristocracy of wealth,' as the Zamindars under -Mughal Emperors were more 
or less permanent guisi-state functionaries. 

:. I Shahganj town lies between iBnnsbaria and- -Hughli ; towns. ■ -When'' 



'Azimganj,- and named it after himself.. And lie extended the 
scope of tho Saycr taxes that had hitherto been levied' only, on 
•wares and silk-stuffs, And ho loviod customs-dntics, in the shape 
of tax, 1 at tho rate of 2£- percent, on tho goods of Musalmans, and 
5 per cent, ou tho goods of Hindus and Christians. 8 He held in 
estcem-niid l'CRpocfc tho learned, tho good, and tho noble; aud.intbe 
socioty’of tho nobility and tho gentry, ho dismissed the .subjects 
of Theology, Casuistry, Traditions, poetical works of Maulana 
Rum 8 (God’s mercy bo on him), and History. Ho shewed an anxious 
solicitndo to profit by tho advico of saints and ho exerted himself 
to promoto tho wolfaro of tho realm. Ono day ho. sent Sultan 
Karlmu-d-din and Muhammad Farnkh-sir to invito over Sufi 
Baiztd,* who was tho most glorious amongst the saints of Bard- 
wnn. On tlieir approach tho saint greotod thorn with the saluta- 
tion of “ Salem Alackum.” Sultan Karimu-d-din, assuming tho 
gravity of princely rank, did not respond ; but Farukh-sir walking 

I was nt Hnglili in 18S7, I snw at Rhaliganj an old dilapidated mosqno 
which was Baid to have hcon erected by Princo AzimuBh-ghnn. 

1 This is another saint ot Bardwan, tho dotnils of whoso career are 
unknown to mo. 

8 Tlicro is nothing to wonder at in this, for ono finds tho Bamo invidious 
distinction in n moro accentuated form was obsorved by another European 
Christian community in tho 16th and 17tli centuries. “Moslems wore to pay’ 
duty on all Merchandise. Portngneso wore to bo exempt.” (See Huntor’s 
History of British Iudin, Yol. I, p. 145). 

8 Maulana Rum is the renowned Mystic or Sufi Persian poet. His name 
was Maulana Jallalu-d-din. 11a was horn at Balkli in 604 A.H., and died, 
in 672 A.II. Ho was a great Baint. His Masnavi is a storehouse of spirit- 
ual treasures, and has well boon described time : — 

cA# cl 1 / c 

Selfiessness was tho koynoto to his toaoliings, whioli farther inoulcnted 
tho cultivation of a constant sense of Divine presence in all human notions. 
For instance, ho says : — J 

i^U >z.zS aU( «1)| * aJU| aUi &U| 

Again i — 

SdjJ (_5 — i — a * f ■*“- aU| aB| 

4 The word nBed is “ tamgha ." " In every Kingdom, Government tnxes 
the property of tho subject over and above tho land-revonne, and this they 
call Tamgha (Soe Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. II, p. 67). 
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up bnvofoolctlj Blood, rospoctfully mid nfler. offering sal ulalions 
communicated liis father's mcssngo. Tlio saint, being pleased 
with tlio conrtoons behaviour of Fnrnkh-sir, tool: Ibo latter by tlio 
band, and said: “ Sit down, you aro Emperor of Hindustan,” 
and bo offered prayer for Farukh-sir. . Tlio arrow of tlio saint’s 
prayer roacbcd Iho butt, of Divino' acceptance. As a result of 
courteous behaviour on tbo.pnrt of Farukh-sir, what tlic sire desired 
was bestowed on tlio son. When tlio saintarrived to meet ‘Azimn- 
fib-Sbun, tlio latter advanced, and making apologies besought the 
saint’s prayor for tlio attainment of tlio object which His Highness 
had in view. The saint said : “ What you seek, I have already 
bestowed on Farukh-sir, and now tlio discharged arrow cannot bo 
recalled." Offering tho Prince benedictions, tlio saint returned to 
liis own closot. In short, being satisfied with ..tlio administrative 
motliods and arrangements introduced in respect of the affairs of tlio 
tracts of tho Ohahlah of Bardwan, Hugh, Hijll, and Midnipnr, &o., 
tho Prince set out on Imperial war-vessels, constructed by Shfili 
Shuja. towards Jaliauglrnagar (Dacca). . After arrival at Dacca, 
ho set himself to organise tho administration of that tract. When 
information about contain improper acts of the Prince like prac- 
tices of Sauda-i-JChOs and Sauda-i-'Am, and the wearing of snffron- 
boloured red clothes at tlio time of tho Holt, which is the Nauros 
or Now Year of tho Hindus, through the medium of messages of 
news-writers and historiographers, reached Emperor Aurangzeb, 
tho latter was annoyed . 1 The Emperor wrote thereon to the Prince 
as follows : “A Saffron-ooloured helmet on thy head, a red garment 
on thy shoulder, thy venei’able age verging on forty-six years ; 
hurrah on thy beard and moustache !” In regal d to Sunda-i-Kbas 
the Emperor wrote the following across the news-letter, and putting 
his own signature returned it : “ What propriety is there in 

1 Aumngzeb’s pen was ns much dreaded ns his sword. As a writer of 
oaustio and terso letters full of withering sarcasms, few Persian writers surpass 
Aurangzeb. He was in the habit of constantly writing D.-O. letters to his 
officers, in order to keep them straight. The reader who wishes to have a 
taste of Aurangzeb’s canstio sarcasm, might tnrn to the original Persian, 
as I am afraid I have not been able to convey its fall relish in this English 
dressing. I'qiioto the original Persian 

■(irijjf - 

■ _ - t ri) urW ' 
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culling public oppression Suuda-i-Khos, nntl what connection line 
SuuSa^-i Khfls with Sanda-i-'Am ? ■ ■ ■< 

Tlioso who purebnse — sell ; 

"Wo neither purchaso nor sell." 

And by way of censure, to servo as n deterrent, the 
Emperor reduced the Prince’s man$ab by 500. The meanings 
of Sanda-i-Klu'if nud Sauda-i-'Am are as follows : “AH the goods 
which arrived on board tlio mercantile ships at the port of Chafgnori 
(Chittagong), &c were bought up on behalf of the Prince, 8 and were 
styled Sauda-i-JDids ; afterwards thoso very goods were re-sold to 
tho merchants of this country, when thoy were called Saudtt-i- 
l Av i. "When tho nows-lctter containing tho Emperor’s signature' 
came to bo perused by tho Prince, the latter abandoned the afore- 
said trade. Tho Emperor Aurangzeb appointed Mirza Hadi to the 
office of Diwan of the Provinco of Bengal, after bestowing , oh 
him tho title of Khr Talab Khan. Tho Mirza was a saga- 
cious man, and an officer of honesty and integrity. He had* 
already held tho office of Diwan of the Subali of Orissa. In’’ 
several Mahals pertaining to Orissa ho had effected retrenchment’s, 1 
in expenditure, and had thus becomo prominent nmongst the 
Imperial officials. He was held matchless in probity and rectitude" 
of purpose. Rendering eminent services, in periods of siege and.’ 
war, ho hnd got into tho good graces of Empexw Aurangzeb. At' 
that period, the reins of tho administration of Financial and 
Revenue affairs, the power over tlio assessment and collection of 
revenue, and payments into and disbursements from the Imperial 
Treasury lay in the hands of tho Dlwau of the Subah. Tho Na- 
zim had jurisdiction over the Procedure and Administration of 
Political affairs, such as the repression and chastisement of the 
refractory and tho disobedient, and the extirpation of rebels and 
tyrants. Except with regard to the Juyirs attached to the Nizamat. 
and personal Mnnsubs and presents, the Nazim had no power to 

1 Tho reader might note that there is a pan here on the word ' sauda,' 
which in Persian moans both * trndo ’ and ‘ madness.’ .. 

S “ Azimu-sh-ghanwas lazy and covetous. He was ready to concede any-' 
thing for a sufficient bribo." In July 1698, for the sum of Rs. 16,000, .the 
English were permitted by the Prince to purchase from the existing holders 
the right of renting the tlireo villages of Culcutta, Sutanati, and Gobindpnr. 
(See Wilson’s Annals, Vol. I, p. 150). - - 



ltimlH in Uris.ui on nccount ol Jagiu to the lseugat MnitjaMtiRi;* 

• The Preociiura Cotfe or Manual, cor.tatata;: *rt rof-n ami resutathms tin 
till rtirt'oufi fsn'J administratin' r.ftairs, w»* cnlta«l Jr IVrsUn Pritwi’.wl.'.rl'nnf, 
It «m issued lu til I'lAtintlil Gortrcnm, .Vtoicl<intc», Mil efileiilt «(itr 
ltd n (f personally approved by the llmprror himself, ami cv<-ty year ituvtifi* 
cattails or additions wtw matin to it with the Kmperor'i* approval. Xu 
provincial Adminivtrator#, wliethrr Naitats or Diwaitv, hail authority to 
deviate from the rot rules contained in llm pjirtsr'Ui-M'sut. Ji.t.tarrsf (Vot. I, 
|i|». US J-3S5} states Hint in tho time of Salim Shah, t*on of Slier Shall, tlm 
DuitiM'.nt'itMii! was so comprehensive nml eiplieit tlmt even on Keetasi.istieal 
matters (not to spent; of rjscni or Administrative (natter.*}, no reference to 
Qnzis or Muftis was necessary. 

* Tho Man;nli«lars were the higher officers unitar the Mnnhal Emperors ; 
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nml tliis scheme met with tins Emperor's approval. Tho Kli ftu 1 
thereon resumed nil Jagirt in Bengnl, together with their mir 
revenues, snve nml except such ns pcrtruncil to tho Niznmnt nnd 
the Diivntri* nml allotted in lien thereof Jagirs to tho Bengal 
mausnlulars in Orison, the soil whereof was comparatively worse, 
poorer, more sterile, nml less fertile, lly this ingenious Blroko of 
policy, the Khun effected n big surplus in tho Bcugnl rovonuo to 
tho credit of tho Emperor, ntul squeezed out the profits from tho 
Bengal Zemindars nml .lngirdurs. And by minute nttention to 
details, ho effected considerable retrenchments under tho several 
Ileudsof tho Public Expenditure. Year nftcr year, ho enhanced tho 
Bevcmie-asscssmottls of the Stthnh, ami thus beenmo tho rc* 
cipient of Imperial favours. When tho Princo (‘Azimu-sji-Rhun) 
found his control over the Bcngnl revenue diminished, ho was con- 
stantly in a bad humour. Besides, tho rewards which tho Khan 
received for his good services from the Emperor weighed as thorns oE 
envy on the heart of the Prince, nml kindled the fire of his jealousy. 
Thu Prince schemed to kill the IChiin, hut failed in his aim. 
Tho Princo won over to his side tho Commander of Naqdi troops 

the term, however, wns also used In tho times of gher Rhnli. Tho loading 
Jtmualidnrn were cither Provincial Governors or GenorotB in tho Army, 
whilst other Mnntabdara hold Jayirt, These Man?nbilnrs sometimes held 
Mnofnli (nr officii) in ono Province or gubah, nml Jayir lands in nnotlicr. 
(See Ain.t-Mktxirl, Vot I, jip. 2-11-212, Hloclimnnn’n trnns.) 

t Kcvenuo from land was called fxhiraj. Jaziayah wns capitation tux 
levied from non-Moslem subjects in cxchnngo Tor protection afforded, nt tlio 
rate of " -IS dcrhnmt for persons of condition, 21 dorhams for thoso of tho 
middle class, nnd 12 for tho lowest class.” Over and abovo tho land-rovonno, 
luxes on properties were culled "TumySn.” Imports on mnnufaoturcs of 
respectable kinds wore called Jihat, nnd tliu romnindor Sair Jihat. Sair in Us 
original pur|*orl, meant 11 walking," * moving,’ or ‘unstable,’ nnd so camo to 
tlcmito nil unsfnMe Mourccs of stnto rovonuo (barring land-rovonuo or Khiraf 
which was ntnblo), such ns customs, transit duties, mnrkot-tax. (Sco Vol. II, 
pp. 57 nml 68 nnd p. CC, dfn-i-Akbari, for n list of Sair tnxes abolished by 
Emperor Akliar). 

* Jayirt woro conferred on Mnnjnbdnrs for military sorvico, nnd on 
others they were conferred without requiring military sorvico. Boforo 
Mughal times tho word •’ Iqtn” corresponding to “ Jngir ” is freqnontly mot 
with in tlio Tabaqat-i-Natiri nH woll ns in tbo Turijch-i. Firux Shnlii. Bat 
in histories of tho Mughal poriod, tlio word Tqtn’ is soldom mot with, nnd 
is replaced by tho word Jayir. In Akbnr’s tiino, nn oflicoc called Diwnu-i- 
JugirorSuporintondont of Jugirs was iimiutainod. (SooAin, YqU I, p. 201). " 

32 
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nnmcd Abdul Waked and the Naqdi Contingent under the latter, 
by holding out promises of rewards and increase in pay. These 
naqdi, troops were old Imperial servants. From pride of -.their 
strength and from confidence in their number, they did not tfncklo 
to. .the .Nazim or Dhvan of Dacca, and much less to others. 
•From their conceit of being . dexterous swordsmen, they’ fancied 
pth.ers no match for themselves. For their nonchalance and 
Jbravada ,* they were widely known. These ' naqdi troops were 
incited to waylay the Elian when opportunity might, offer, under 
the pretext of demand of pay, and to kill him. This wicked. 
.Contingent at the instigation of the Prjnce were on the look-out 
for an opportunity to kill the Khan. . The Khan adopting, precau- 
tionary measures, ...always carried in his retinue an escort' of 
arined . troops, and never failed to be on the alert whilst going to 
and -from the Darbar. One day, however, early of a morning, he 
rode, oat unattended to wait on the Prince. On the way* a 
corps of naqdis, under pretext of demanding pay, raised a 'tumnlt, 
and crowded in round the Khan. The latter, displaying great 
nerve, faced them and drove them away. Ascertaining that 
the originator of this disturbance was the Prince, he in fury and 
rage proceeded to the latter. Discarding all official decorum, 
in an avenging mood, lie placed his hand on his dagger, and sat 
knee to knee with the Prince, and added : “ This riot was due to 

your instigation, desist from this course, or else at this moment 
I will take your life and give mine.” The Prince saw no way of 
escape, and from fear of the Emperor’s resentment he .trembled 
like the aspen, Summoning Abdul "Waked with his corps, the 
Prince publicly forbade him from creating tumult and disturbance, 
and set about soothing the Khan by display of courtesy and 
affability. The Khan, being freed from anxiety arising from the 
hostility of his enemies, proceeded to the Diwan-i-Am, demanded 
the account of naqdi troops, levied their pay from Zamindars, 
and paying them off cashiered them. And he sent the Emperor 
an account of their meeting, embodying the same both in the 

1 These naqdi troops appear to be a class of Ahadi troops who received 
their pay .in cash from the Imperial treasury, and were reckoned immediate 
servants of the ISmperor. They constituted an Imperial Contingent of troops 
maintained in Provincial capitals, and were thoroughly independent of the 
looal authorities, and were, thus-dignified by their independence. (See Atn-i- 
A kbari, Vol. I, pp. 249 and 231). . 
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Court-Record ns well ns iirtlic News-sheet. 1 Be also submitted' 
to the Emperor a Proceeding signed by the leaders of the riot,- 
together with his own Report. Fearing the ill-lmmour of the 
Prince, tho Khan resolved to keep himself aloof from the’ 
former, aud to stay at a safe distance from him. After much 
deliberation and consultation, he fixed on the excellent site of 
Mukhsusabad, whore news of all the four quarters of the Sabah, 
could bo easily procurable, and which, like the pupil of the 
eye, was situate in tho centre of the important places of the 
Subah. It had on tho north-west the chaklah of Akbarnagar 
(Raj mail nl) and tho passes of Sukrigali and Tilingadhi, the. 
1 Key * to Bengal, ou tho south-west, Birbhutn, Pacliit and 
Bighanpur, the road to Jharkand, and the forests and hilly passes 
for tho ingress and egress of free-booters and armies from, the 
Dakhiu and Hindustan, on tho south-east, the chaklah of Bardwan, 
tho road to Orissa, and Hughli and Hijli ( ports for the arrival of 
ships of Christian and other traders), and the cliaklShs of Jasar 
(Jessore) and B husna h, and on the east the chaklah of Jaliangir- 
nagar (Dacca), which then constituted the Viceregal Capital of 
this Subah, and to which pertained frontier outposts like those of 
Islamabad or Chittagoug, aud Sillmt and Rangamati, and on the 
north, the ohaklahs of Ghoriighat aud Rangpur and Kuch Behar. 
The above mentioned Khan, without taking permission from the 
Prince, migrated to Makhsusabad with the officers of Zamindars 
aud Qauiingos and Revenue officials in charge of crown-lands, and 
settled down thero. But when the news of the disturbance created 
by the naqtlis reached the Emperor in the Dakhin through tho 

1 Tho terms used are "Waqinh” and “ Sawanih.” The Mn gli al Emperors 
maintained a Special Intelligence Department. In every Provincial oapital 
and important centre, two special functionaries were maintained by the 
Mughal Emperors, one called “ Snwnnih-navis,” and the other “ Waqiah- 
navis.” These were Imperial servants, quite independent of the local officials. 
Tho duties of both those functionaries were to daily record and send news to 
the Emperor of all that transpired in looal centres, and as they worked 
independently of one another, the report of intelligence sent by one checked 
that of the otlior. The " Waqiah-navis’’ was an official Court-Recorder, 
whilst the *' Sawanih-navis ” was an offioial General Intelligence-giver. 
(See Ain-i-Ahbarl, Vol. I, pp. 253 and 259.) The object in keeping up 
these functionaries was that the Emperor at Delhi might “ be informed dnily 
of all that transpired throughout bis Empire, and also that active servants 
might work without fear, aud negligent and forgetful men be held in oheck.” 
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medium of Nown-1ellora nnd Com ! -records, nnd through the Report 
of KnrTalab Kbiin containing denunciation of the Prince, nn Impe- 
rial edict couched in threatening language was addressed to the 
Princo to tho following elTect: " Knr Talnb Kljiin is on officer of tho 
Emperor; in case a hair-breadth injury, in poison or property i 
happens to him, I will avenge myself on yon, my boy.” And 
peremptory orders wore also passed by tho Emperor to tho effect 
that llio Princo should quit Rongnl nnd withdraw to Bchnr. 
Leaving Bnrhaland Kbiin 1 with Sultfm Parti tli -sir ns his Deputy in 
Bongnl, tho Princo with Sultan Kurimn-d-dm, his household 
attendants nnd bodyguard sot out from .Tabangirimgar, nnd reach- 
ed Mfmglr (Monghyr). Finding tbero tho elegant white and black 
marble edifices* built by Shalt Shu jit to be in a dilapidated condi- 
tion, nnd scoiug that a heavy outlay would bo needed to sot them 
in ordor, ho did not liko to fix his quarters there. And preferring 
tho cliumto of Patna, which is on the bank of the river Gnngos, tho 
Princo fixed his quarters tbero. With the Emporor’s sanction, bo 
improved that city, named it ‘Axfmabnd after himself, nnd bnijfc 
tbero a fort with n strong rampart. Kar Tnlab Khan, nt Makljsn- 
snbad, after tlio Inpso of a year, prepared tho Annual Abstract 
Accounts, nnd stnrtod for tho Imperial Camp.* Arid preparing tho 
Revenue- Assessment papore, tho Revenue-Roll, the estate Ledgers, 
and tho Cash- Account of Rocoipts and Disbursements of the Sabah, 
ho desired Davab Narain, tho Qanungo of tho Sabah of Bongnl, to 
sign them. Taking advantage of the system then in force that 
tho Accounts relating to tlio financial and internal administration 
of tho country wore not passod by tlio Imperial Central Diwao, 
unless thoy boro tlio signatures of Qnnfmgos, that mischievous 
and shortsighted fool refused to sign the papors, unloss his demand 
for throe la7:s of rupees on ncconnt of his fees as a Qanungo 
wero satisfied. Tho Khan under stress of necessity promised to 

1 Subsequently in 1709, this Snrbnlnnd KliSn. whilst in temporary charge 
of Bongnl, rooaivod n bribo of Us. 45,000 from tlio English merchants, nnd 
granted them frocdoin of trade in Bongnl, Bohar, nnd Orissa. (Soo Wilson’s 
Annals, Vol. I, p. 183). 

* No trace of thoso rained white and block marble edifices was found 
by me at MungTr (Mougbyr) when I was thoro in tho years 1893, 1894, or 
subsequently. 

* Einporor Aurangzeb was nt this timo in tlio Dakhin busy warring 
agninat the Mnsnlmau Kingdoms of Golkondab, Alimndnngnr and Bijnpnr, nnd 
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pay ono laic of rnpoos on his return from tlio Emperor, but 
Darab Naraiu would nob accept this arrrangement, arid withheld 
his signature. But Jinarain Qanungo, who was a Joint-Qanungo 1 
with Darab Narnia, using foresight, signed the Accounts, 
Regardless of the hostility of the Prince, and regardless of 
the rofusal of Darab Narnin to Bign the Accottut-pnpers, 
the Shan started for the Imperial Camp, presented gifts 
and tributes of Bengal to the Emperor and to the Vizier and 
other Imperial Ministers, and also paid to the Emperor the 
Revenue-balances and profits of the Jagirs. And making over the 
Account-papers of the Subnli to the Mastaufi 8 and to the Dlwan-i- 

alao against the Mnhrntta frofi-bootors. Anrnngzob, with all his political saga- 
city, committed a griovons mistake of polioy by Bnpplanting these Musalman 
States, as those had hitherto offeotually curbed Malirattannd other outside 
ambition, nnd kept in order all disturbing elements in the Daklrin. Their 
political effaoemont resulted iu letting loose a number of Mnhrntta freO-booterS 
and other adrontnrors that had hitherto had no political existence, and hastened 
the growth of tlio Mnhrntta Confederacy Mint Inter on in a great measure, 
coupled with other forces, distracted the Croat Mnghnl Empire. By ubo of a 
liboral and statosman-liko polioy, Anrnngzob might hare federated those 
Masalman States in the Sonth into Imporial feudatories, nnd thns converted 
them into strong nnd loyal bulwarks of tlio Mughal Empire. But fanaticism 
in this rantter (see Maasir-i-Alamgiri, which ozplnins that this polioy of re-: 
prossion was adopted by Aurangzeb, by reason of certain religious innovations 
that woro in forco in those Stntes ) fatally clouded the otherwise olenr political 
vision of this Great Mughal Emporor, to the lasting detriment of the Indo- 
Moslem Common- wealth. 

; 1 The Qanungo "was an officer in enoh district acquainted with its 

cnstomB and land-tenures and whoso appointment was usually hereditary. He 
received reports from the patioaris (lnnd-stewards) of new oases of alluvion 
and diluvion, sales, leaseB, gifts of land,” eto. (See Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. II, 
p. 47 «). 

Over the'distriot Qanungos, there whs a Provincial Qanungo as the text 
indicates. ( See also p. 66, Vol. II, Ain-i-Akbari, which sets forth function's 
and emoluments of PntwariB, Qanungos, Shiqdnr, Karkuns, and Amiris). 

In'tlie Ain-i-Akbari (Vol. IT, p, 49) it is stated that it was the duty of 
the Betikchi or Accountant, "at the year’s end, when the' time of revenue- 
collections had dosed, to record the balanoeB due, and deliver the rebord to 
the Collector, aud forward a oopy to the Royal Court.” . It would seem frorix 
the text the same duty in regard to the entire' Subali had to be’ performed .by 
the Provincial Diwan and the Provincial Qanungo. 

* These important functionaries are frequently mentioned in the Ain-i- 
Akbari. Thoir function was to check, overbad and audit important State 
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Ital^anA proving his good aud. faithful services, the Khan becamo 
the recipient of further Imporial favours, and was appointed by the 
Emperor Deputy to tlio Prince in the Nizamafc of the Snbah of 
Bengal and Orissa, in addition to the office of Diwan. Ho was also 
given tho title of Murshid Qul! Khan, and further received a 
valnablo Khtlut , with a standard and a kettle-drum. His maiifab 
was also raised. 

BESTOWAL OP THE NIZAMAT OP BENGAL ON NAWAB . 
JAFAR KHAN, AS DEPUTY TO PRINCE 
AZIMU-SH-SHAN. 

Wlien Murshid Quli Khan s being invested according to tho 
former usage with the khilat of tho offices of Deputy Nazim of' 
Bengal Diwan of Bengal and Odisa (Orissa), reached the Snbah, 
ho appointed Syed Akram Khan to be liiB Deputy Diwan in 
Bengal, and Shujau-d-din Muhammad Khan, his son-in-law, to 
be his Deputy Diwau in Odisa ( Orissa). After his arrival at 

papers, such as Royal grants, payment-orders, sanads, far mans, state-nccountB, 
etc., and then to sign and seal them. (Soo Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. J,.pp. 262, 263, 264). 

1 The Ditcan-i-Kul was tho Central Imperial Dlwan-in-Chief. It would" 
appear tho "keen administrative genius of the Mughal Rulers of India evolved- 
und organised a perfect system of Accounts as well as of Audit. Two indepen-, 
dent systems of Account and Audit (each checking the other) were maintain- 
ed; The pattcaris kept one independent set of accounts, and the Bitikchis, 
(Accountants) another. Tho first submitted their accounts to local or district 
Qanftngos, who submitted their Consolidated Accounts to the Provincial 
Qhnuvgo. The second submitted their accounts to District Collectors as well- 
as copies direct to the Royal Coart ; and the several District Collectors sub- 
mitted their consolidated Accounts to the Provincial Dhcan who collected 
them, aud compared them with the Consolidated Accounts (independently 
prepared) in the hands of the Provincial Qanftngos . ’ Then both the Provincial 
Dhoan and the Provincial Qanunga signed after comparison odd General Detailed- 
Consolidated Account together with an Abstract Accoant, and forwarded it 
to Court, where it was-first audited by the Central Mustaufi and nest 
audited by- the Bitcan-i-Kul (after reference to the set of accounts already' 
received regularly in the Royal Courts from district Bitikchis or Accoun- 
tants), and lustly approved and passed by the Emperor himself. Thus, few- 
loop-holes were left for defalcations in accounts. (See the text, and the Atn-u 
Akbari). 

2 Murshid Quli Khan was son of a Brahmin and embraced Islam. Haji 
Shnfi I$pnlianT purchased, him, and. named him Muhammad Uadi, treated him- 
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Makhsnsnbod, lio improved tlint town, and named it. after himself 
Murghidabnd, and founded a mint 1 there. And separating the 
ohSlMah of Midnipur* from the Subah of Odlsa (Orissa) lie 
anuoxed it to Bengal. And imprisoning the defaulting zamindnirs 
of the Snbah, and deputing experienced and honest Collectors of 
Rovetiuo to their viahals , he attached the rents, and realised the 
outstanding Imperial revenues. And putting a complete Btop to 
the authority of zamindars over the collection and disbursement of 
the Imperial Revenue, he limited their source of income to profits 
of Nanhar 8 tenures. * And the ‘Amils’ (Collectors of revenue) under 

liko a son, and took him to Persia, On Shaft's death, Muhammad Hadi enma 
to tho Dnkhin, and ontered the service of Haji Abdullah KhurasanT, Diwan of 
Subah Borar. Ho subsequently entered Imperial sorvioe, and reoeived the title 
of Kar Talnb Khiiu, and was omployed in tho Dnkhin. Ho rose there to bo 
Diwnn of Haidanibnd — and then to bo Diwnu of Bengal (on the transfer of 
Zianllali Kli.au 1. with tho title of Murshid Quli Khan. Previous to this, he wnB 
Diwan of Orissa (Maasir-i-Alamgiri, p. 483), in the 48th yenr of Emperor 
Anrnngzob's reign. AVhon Parrnkh-sir ascended the throne, by payment of 
largo earns ns presents to tho Emperor, he became ?iibndnr of Bengal and 
received a Man?ab of Soft hncari. His advancement is an eloquent testimony 
to tho Islomic tolorntion (evon under tile mnoh-abnsed Anrnngzeh) that 
tnado no distinction between converts and born Musnlmnns in matters of 
official proforments. Ho died in 1138 A.H. at Mnrshidnbad, which he hnd 
founded ns the now Viceregal eapitnl of Bengnl, in place of Dacca or 
Jahangirnagar. Ho wns n good finanoier, an able accountant, and a 
strong and sagacious administrator. He built a dungeon full of filth, named 
it ' Baikant' or • Paradise,' and confined in it zamindars who defanlted in 
payment of revenue. Ho re-surveyed nnd re-nssessed Bengal, divided it into 
ChnklnB, nnd prepared a new Perfeot Revenue-Roll. [See Maasir-i-Alamgiri, 
p. 483, and Maaeir-ul-Umara, p. 761, Vol. Ill (Pers. text)]. 

t A list of mint-towns in Hindustan in Akbar’s time is given in tho 
Ain-i-Akhari, Vol, I, p. 31. It appears that in Bengal, minting of gold 
ooins wns restricted to the Provincial capital (whioh in Akbar’s time was 
partly Gaur and partly Tandali), nnd that minting of silver and copper coins 
took place in Bengal in Tanduh. 

* In Akbar’s Rent-Roll, Midnipur is shown ns a city with two forts 
(caste, Khandait) under Snrkar Jalesar of ?fibah Orisss. It continued to 
form a part of the Orissa §ubali, until it wns transferred from Orissa to 
Bengal by Murshid Quli Khan. 

8 The term 1 Nankars ’ is still prevalent in several parts of Bengal nnd 
Belmr. "Nankars” were “ service-tenures-” sfcsi is, " tenures of land con- 
ferred free of revenue, in consideration of servirrs rendered.” In those csys. 
the zamindars amongst other duties would appear xa have performed roHet 




V s orders,' sent Shiqdal‘s' and' Aifitus id every village of .the 
Pdrgan'ahs, measured the cultivated and waste-lands, and' leased 
them back to tenants, plot by pint, and advanced ngricullmal Joatife 
(Taqavi) - to tlie poorer • tenantry, ' "and pnt forth exertions for 
increase in' the - produce of tlie lands. Thus in all the-mahnls 
Marshal Quli effected not only increase in' revenue, hut also in- 
crease in their areas; ' ‘ ’• 

Marghid Quli prepared ' a perfect Reventte-Roll, collected the 
rents -in' 'kind, 'season by season, and ■ alao the land-revenue, sair 
taxes, and fees from agricultural lands; And effectingretrencliment' 
in the Public-Expenditure, he remitted revenue, double the former 
amount; into the Imperial 1 Treasury. ' The zamindars of - Birbhum 

i : , l , . , I , .' *! '• * * ' • 

duties, and were held responsible for maintenance of peace in their tnnhnls— 
the village. chotaheedars. or watohmon being directly under them. They wore 
also in charge of village ferries, village pounds, and village roads in their mahals, 
and performed more or less the duties of “ justices of the pence.” Thoy woro 
ihore or less quasi-official functionaries, and received snnads on appointmo’nt, 
and were liable to removal for gross misconduct. Their mahnls were not liablo 
to aaetion-sale for arrears of revenue, but liable to attachment by tlio Grown 
for - realisation of revenue, and defaulting zamindars were liablo to punish- 
ment. They were quasi-state functionaries or quagi-offioial landed Aristocracy 
maintained by Mnsalmnn sovereigns for Stato purposes. They wore quite a 
different spooies from the Bengal zamindars of to-day. (See Alamgirnamali, 
Maasir-i-Alamgiri, Ain-i-Akbari and the toxt). 

1 As has been remarked before, Murshid Quli Kh&n was an ablo financier,' 
and prepared a porfeot aetanl ■ Revenue-Roll of Bengal, after carofnlly ro- 
surveying lnndn in all the tnalmls in Bongal, and re-assossing them on tho 
basis of increase in notuul areas as ascertained by measurement, nnd of 
incrcaso in the notnal produce of tho soil. Ho sent ont for this purpose 
Amins (or Surveyors) together with Shiqdars (or Supervisors of rovenuo) to 
each village, nndor the immediate supervision of honest, oxporionced and 
capable Collectors of Revenue' or 'AmilB. Ho helped tho -pooror tonants 
with- agricultural lonns or advances ( taqavi or tuecavi), nnd. encouraged 
thorn to till their lands nnd improvie ngricultnre. Murshid Quli Khon was no 
believer in Permanent Settlements. Ho proforred tho Ryotwnri Sottlomont 
system to the Farming system. Islamic Rovcnno systems rocogniso tho soil 
as Stato property and allot a portion of its profit or prodaco to tho actual tiller 
of tho soil for his labour on it. 

“A Bhiqdar meant nn ' officer appointed to collect rovenuo from a cortain 
division of Innd nndor tho Mughal Government.” 

Tho constitution of tho Surveying party, their pay, their duties, with 
tho process of uicnsnremont nnd testing in Mughal times, aro set forth in tho 
Ain-i.Akbnri, Vol. II, p. 45, which shows that tlio measurement of .lands and 
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and Bisjianpur, being protected by. dense forests, mountains and 
bills, did not personally appear before the Nawab, but deputed 
instead, their, agents to carry on transactions on their , behalf, and 
through them used to pay in the usual tributes;, presents, and. 
gifts. In consideration of the faat that Asadullah,. zamindar 
of Birbhutu, was a pious and saintly person, and had bestowed: 
half of his property as Hadtid-i-mash grants on learned, 
pious and saintly persons, and had fixed daily doles ■ of 
charity for the poor and the indigent, the Khan refrained from 
molesting him. Ho directed his attention, however, to the 
chastisement of tho zamindar of Bishanpur, whose items of 
expenditure wore heavy, and whose collections of rents from 
mahals woro low. Tho Rajahs of Tipra, Kuch Behar, and Assam 
.called, tliomselves chatar dhiiri and ruling chiefs, and did not 
bend their heads in submission to the Emperor of Hindustan, and 
minted coins after their own names. On hearing, however, of the 
vigorous administration of the l£ham» tho Rajah of Assam presented 
to tho Sian chairs and palkis of ivory, mush, musical instruments, 
feathers, fans of peacock feathers, etc., and offered his submission. 
Similarly the Rajah of Kuoh Belmr offered presents and tribute to 
the Khan. The.abovementioned Khan sent Khilats for them ; and 
this praotice was observed year after year. The Khan, having intro- 
duced order in the Financial condition of the Mahals of Bengal, 
devoted his attention to the improvement of other administrative 
and internal affairs. His administration was so vigorous and 
successful that there was no foreign incursion nor internal distur- 
bance, and consequently the military expenditure was nearly abol- 
ished. He kept up only 2,000 cavalry and 4,000 infantry, and, with 
these he governod the Province. Through Nazir Ahmad, who was 
a. -peon, he used to collect the revenue of Bengal. And the Khan 
was so powerful a personality and hiB commands were so overawing, 
that his peons sufficed to keep peace iu the country, .and to overawe 
the refraotory. And fear of his personality was so deeply impressed 
on the hearts of all, both the high and the low, that the courage of 
lion-hearted persons quailed in hiB presence. The Khan did. not 
allow petty zamindars access to his presence. And the mutsadis 
and ‘amils and leading zamindars had not the heart to sit down 

... - I 

the assessment of revenue were based on thoroughly scientific -principles, 
quite analogous to the existing Settlement Procedure ,iu India. 
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in liia prosonco; on the contrary, they remained standing breath- 
less like statues. Hindu znmindnrs were forbidden to ride on 
palkie, . bhfc wero permitted use of Jawalahs. The mutasadis, in 
bis presonce,' did not 1 ride on horseback ; whilst the Mansabdars 
attended at Stato functions in their military uniforms'.'' In his 
presenco’ ono : could not salute another ; and if anything opposed 
to etiquette ’occurred on the part of anyone, he was’ immediately 
consuvod. Every week he held court on two ■ days to listen to 
complaints,' and used to ' mete out justice to the’ complainants. 
Amongst his deeds of justice, it may be mentioned, that to avenge 
the wrong done' to another, obeying the sacred Islamic law, he 
executed his own son.® In administration of justice, • in ad- 
ministration of the political affairs of the country, and in main- 
tenancQ'Of the respect due to his Sovereign, ■ he spared no one.* 
And. he reposed no confidence in the mutasadis, and used daily 
to inspect the collection and disbursement papers and the estate 
ledgers, and to sign them. At the close of each month, he used to. 
seize all the agreements of Khalsah (crown lands) and Jagirs. 
Till the dues on account of those agreements were paid' up into 
the Imperial Treasury, he caused mutasadis, ‘amils, zamin- 
dars,: qanungos and other officers to remain in. duress in the 
DiwSn Khana of the Ghihel Satun Palace. Setting collecting peons to 
realise the'dUes, he did not allow the defaulters leave for eating or 
drinking or for answering calls of nature,’ and posted spies over 
the peOnB, so that none of the latter, owing to-temptations of bribe, 
might supply a drop of water to the thirsty defaulters. Week after 
week they had to pass without food and drink, and at the same time 
he had them suspended, head downwards, to triangles ofE the 
ground, and had their feet rubbed against stones, and had them 
whipped; and in beating with sticks he shewed no quarter: ’ And 
he converted® to the Muhammadan religion the amlahs of zamindars 
with their wives and children, who, in spite of being scourged with 

1 In the text apparently, “iLc" has been "by mistake dropped. " . 

8 Mnrshid QnliKhan's uprightness in administration of justice (regard- 
less of all family ties of attachment) is remarkable. But bis severity in ill- 
treating and torturing defaulting zemindars throws a' shade on ; his •otherwise 
bright personality. 

: .8 The Only instances 'of forcible conversions of HinduB'ur-Bengnl to.- the 
Islamic religion, as’WOnld appear from 'these pages, were on the patt of two 
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si iokfl, failed to pay up the Stale rovonue-colleclionHthat. they’ 
lmcl misappropriated. Amongst these, Anilinnmtn, samindar of t.lio 
Qfcnklah of Hajslmlii, wlio was the descendant of a Hindustani, 
and who was both capable and efficient, held clinrgo of (ho revonno- 
collections of (ho Ivlmljah (crown lands). With him woro in lcagno 
Ghnliim Muhammad and Knlia .Tamadar with two hundred 
troopers. Andinarain demurred lo the pnyment of the demand, 
and prepared to fight. Mnrshid Quit IChnn Bent his officor, 
Mnhnmmnd Jan, with a force to chastise him. Closo to Rajhari,* 
tho contending forces approached each other, nnd a battle ommed. 
Glmlam Muhammad Jamndnr was killed, whilst Audinarain from 
fear of Mnrshid Qudi Khan's anger slow himself, nnd his znmindarl 
was transferred to t wo Bengal znmindnrs on the northern side of 
tho Ganges, named Rnm-Jivan s and Kali Knmvar, who wero punc- 
tnnl in payments of revenue. When that year came to a close, 
nnd tho new year commenced, in tho month of Forward! (corre- 
sponding to Asar) weighing tho treasures 5 Mnrshid QnlT remitted 
to tho Emperor one hrnr nnd threo Inks of rupees on nccount of 
tho Imperial revenue, loading the same on two hundred waggons, 


ncm.lScf'ltmr, thnt is, by Hindus lliomsf'lroR who hnd embraced tho lid runic 
religion, n timely (1 ) by Jndo olios King .Tnllnl-nd-din, son of ltnjnb KnnR nnd 
(11) by Marshal Qtili Ivltin, who >vns himself tlio pou of a tlrnlunin. I fnil to 
come ncroen in ilengnl history any instance of forciblo convcrRion of 
IlindnR in IScngnt to tho iRlnrnic religion, on tlio part of nny torn Munalnmn 
rnler or king. Proselyte* nnd convert r, under nil By*temR of tlio world’ll 
religions, nro generally moro zealous nnd bigoted than those bom nnd brought 
up within tbeir polo. Tho general insinuation, therefore, ngninsl Mosul- 
man sovereigns nnd rulers of llengnl that they forcibly converted tho Iiindun 
to the Islamic religion, secron to bo nfl nnfonndcd no ungenerous. No doubt, 
tho superior moral influence of Musnlmnn snints, like Nfir Qnfii Alim nnd 
others, imturally told on Hindu sooioly (disorgnniRcd nnd demoralised by tho 
enstesystomR of tho Inter days, nnd nharn of tlio old Vednntio purity) nnd 
induced portions of its ranks to flock spontaneously to tho Moslom creed, 
with its simpler doctrine of Monotheism. 

• Probably, Unjbnri on tlio E.U. Hallway, near tho Goalundo station. 

2 This Itam-Jivnn, I boliovo vrnR tho fonndcr of tho present Nntoro Itaj- 
lionsc. I do not know of wliioh family Knli Kunwar wns tho founder. 

* In tho Ain-i.Akhnri (Yol. II, p. 49), it is explained under tho term 
* Kotadnr’ ortho ‘Treasurer,’ that tho term fota (not, potah) is applied in 
Ambio to cloths used ns waist wrappers, A poddnr meant 1 n banker, a cash- 
keeper, or nn ofllcor in public establishments for woighing money or bullion. 
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convoyed by sijrliuudred cavalfyand five hhndred infantry. Over 
and above this amount, he remitted- the profits derived from Jagirt, 
together with ofcherfees. And alBO at the- beginning of each year 
he sent ' to the . Emperor '.elephants, Tangan horses, buffaloes, 
domesticated deers, and game dressed specially at Jahangirirngar 
(Dacca), wolf-leather ’sh ields,- ’sital paii mats monnted'in gold, and 
mosquito - curtains 1 made of Qangti jali* cloth of Sylh et',throli gh 
which serpents could .not penetrate, together with 6ther rarities, 
such as ivory, musk,, musical instruments, and European manufac- 
tures- and presents received from Christians, &c.; At the time 
of sending the remittance, he used’ to accompany 'it on horse- 
back together ' with his staff up to the Suburbs of the Gity, 
and used to have ■ the fact recorded in > the Court-Record 
as well as in the News-sheet. And the procedure for -despatch 
of remittances was the following. When the waggons, loaded 
with treasure, passed into the limits of another Subah, the Suba- 
dar of that place - sending his own men had the 'waggons of 
treasure brought into his fort, and relieving the waggons and" 
their escorts reloaded the treasure into fresh 1 waggons, con- 
voyed by fresh escorts furnished by himself. And the same 
procedure was .adopted by succeeding Subadars, till the trea- 
sures with the presents reached the Emperor Aurangzeb. And 
.when the. Khan’s efficient administration met with the approba- 
tion of the Emperor, -the , former received fresh -favours from 
the Emperor, who raised -his rank and bestowed on him the title 
-of Moatamauu-l-Mulk’Alau-d-daulah Ja’far Khan Nasiri 'Nafir 
Jang. He was also rewarded with the personal Man§ab of a Haft 
Hazari together with the Insignia of the Mahi Order, and was raised 
to a higher class of the Peerage. No appointments to offices in 
Bengal were made without his advice. And Imperial Mansabdars 
hearing that the country of Bengal had been turned into a fertile 
garden Without thorns, sought for offices in Bengal. Nawab 
.Tafar Khan appointed the applicants to offices under him. One 

♦ * ■ * . 

Therefore l&j! would seem to mean * weighing .the coins’ or* testing 

and counting them,’ or “ pntting them ih cloth bags.” 1 ' 

• Here we gob a glimpse of some of the old industries' nnd arts of 
Bengal. ■ ‘ 

s Gangnjnl was a kind of cotton-stuff mnnnfactnred in Bongal in the times 
of the Singh fils. Son Ain-i-Ahbari, Vol. I, p. 94 (Blochmann’s trans.) 



of these wns Nnwab Saif Khan 1 whoso application for appoint* 
incut- lining received through tho Emperor, Nnwab Jfifn'r Khiin 
conferred an oflico on him. A short account of Snif Khan's career 
is mentioned in tho body of this History. Nnwnb Saif Khun 
wa* alive till Iho period of the Nir.amnt of Nnwnb Mnhabnt Jang. 
As lie wns tho scion of n very noble family, ho never visited Nnwnb 
Mnlinh.it Jang . 8 Although tho latter sought for an interview, 
Jin wall Snif Khan did not visit him. 'Whenever Nnwab Mnhnlmt. 
Jnng whilst out on n hunting excursion wont towards Pnrncnh, 
Nnwab Saif KJiiin advanced with bis troops and blocked his 
progress. But whenever Nnwab Mnhabnt .Tang lind need of 
auxiliaries, Saif Khiin furnished efficient contingents. After Snif 
Khan’s death, his son, the Khfin Bahiidur, succeeded to the office 
nf I’nnjdnr of the tract of Pumenh and its environs. Nnwab 
Mnhabnt Jang gave in marriage tho daughter of Nnwab Said 
Ahmad Ivbun Bahadur Snnlnt Jnng, his nephew, to tho JyTfg'n 
Bahadur , 5 hut that Indy died four days after the -wedding. On 
account of this, confiscating tho treasures and effects of the Khan 
Balmdnr, Nnwab Mnhabnt Jnng kept the lnttcr under surveillance. 
Tlui Khan Bahadur of necessity was obliged to mount a horiio 
nnd escape to Shall Jtilianubful (Delhi). Nnwab Mahnbnt Jnng 
bestowed tlio tract of Pumenh on Snnlnt Jnng. Tho latter 
proceeding there with n largo force, devoted himself to its 
administration, and held sway. After ?aulnt Jnng’s death, In’s 
son, Shankat Jnng, succeeded him. Nnwab Sirnju-d-dnnlnh, who 
was the latter’s cousin, during the poriod of his Niznmnt, killed 
Shankat Jnng in battle, nnd deputing Diwan Mohan Lril, con- 
fiscated Shaukat’s treasures und effects. ■ 

What wns I saying ? nnd to wlmt lmvo I digressed ? ■ 
Where lay Iho horse? and wliero liavo I gallopod away ?" 

I now roturn to my story. Nawab Jnfnr Khiin was seeking 

l Ho received tho offleo of Fnujdnr of Pnrnenli, held tho rank of n 
Heft haznri, nnd wsh a son of ' Umdntn-I-mulk Amir Khan, Snbndar of 
Kabul. Sco 8tir, Vol. II, p. 074. 

8 * Mnlmhnt Jnng’ wns a titlo of Nnwnb Ali Vnrdi Khan ; his actual name 
was Mirza Muhammad AH. Soo Beirut MutaMicrin, Vol. II, p. 470 Pers, text. 

8 In Beirut Mula&hcrin, Vol. IT, ■ p. 053, tho name of Saif Khan’s son is 
tnontionod ns Fnkhruddin Ilusnin Khiin. 
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a'a opportunity to ' avenge himself - on Darab Narain flamingo, 
•who, during the Nawab’s incumbency of: the office of Diwan, 
had declined to sign the accounts. -Inasmuch as the office 
of Qariungo corresponded to the office of Registrar of the Con- 
quered 1 dominions, and the - Diwan’s- Statements of Account 
and- Revenue-roll without the Qanungo’s -signature were not 
accepted by the Central Imperial Diwan, the Nawab sought for an 
opportunity to tarnish Darab Narain’s reputation, by doubling the 
sphere of Darab Narain’s • authority over : the 'affairs of- adminis- 
tration. - With this object in view, the Nawab entrusted to him 
control- over the -affairs! of the Khalsah (crown lands). And 
when Diwan Bhupat Rai, who had come with the Nawab from 
.the Imperial Camp, died, and his son, Gulab Rai, could not satis- 
factorily discharge, the' duties of the office of Diwan, the office 
of Peshkar '. oi the Khalsah was also bestowed on Darab Narain. 
And leaving to his" control the Assessment and Collection of the 
revenue and other Financial and Internal affairs, the Nawab 
made him supreme. Although the abovementioned Qanungo by 
minute attention to details raised the Revenue of the. Khalsah 
(crown lands) to one iror and fifty lakhs, made Revenue Collec- 
tions, and under every Head of Income shewed considerable, in- 
crease, and presented a Budget with a larger Surplus of Imperial 
Revenue than before, still .the Nawab, gradually wresting authority 
from him, ■ imprisoned . him . together with.. the Statements of 
Accounts and Estate-ledgers, and employing various tortures killed 
him. ; And he allotted ten annas, of the Qanungo-ship to Darab 
Narain’s son, Sheo Narain, and six annas thereof to Jai Narain, 
who at the period of the Nawab’s Diwani, when the. Nawab was 
setting out for the Imperial Camp, had shewn good-will, and had 
signed the Nawab’s Statements of' Accounts. And dismissing 
Ziau-d-din Khan, Faujdar of Hughli , 1 he with the Emperor’s sanc- 
tion brought the Faujdari of that Port under his immediate autho- 

1 The office of Faujdar of Hughli was hitherto direotly under the 
Emperor, and was independent of the Snbadar of Bengal. Murshid'Qnli 
TThnn succeeded in reducing the Faujdar of Hughli to the position of his own 
immediate subordinate. For Murshid Quli's relations with the English mer- 
chants,' see. Wilson’s Annals, Yol. I, pp. 301, 299, 298, 297, 290, 268. "The. 
English merchants secured a great patron in Ziau-d-din, who was appointed 
by Shah Alum in 1710 to be Faujdar of Hughli and- Admiral of all the sea- 
ports on the coast of Coromandel. See Wilson’s Annals, Yol. I, pp.- 185: and- 
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•rity as; an appendage to ' the Nizamat,' and appointed Wali Beg 
on his own authority: as Faujdar of that place. The above- 
mentioned Khun,. on the arrival of Wall Beg, relinquishing -the 
fort, -came' oat of ' the town to set out for the Imperial Capital. 
Wali Bog summoned to himself Kankar Sen Bengali, who ‘ was 
-Pcshkar of the dismissed Faujdar, for submission of- papers 
relating to receipts ■ of revenue and -the office-records, together 
with tho clerks and subordinate officers of the office of Faujdar. 
Zian-d-din Khan turned to Kanker Sen’s assistance ; and thereon 
Wali Beg opposed tho IQiira’s march. In. consequence, -between 
Ziau-d-din Khan and Wali Beg a quarrel ensued. The above- 
mentioned Khan with his army, on the field of Qhandanagar 
(Clmndenagore) between Chinsurah and French Q&rindanagar, 
with the help of the Christian Dutch and French, constructed 
redoubts, and prepared to fight. Wali Beg also on the field 
of the ‘Idgah , 1 on the hank of tho tank' of Debt Das, to a 
distance of one and a half Jcroh, drew up liis forces, con- 
structed entrenchments, and transmitted an account of the 
state of affairs to Nawab • Jafar Khan. And both the quondam 
and the new Faujdars were busy fighting from behind their 
respective entrenchments, and reviewing their forces. . Mnlla 
Jnrsam Jurani, Deputy of Ziau-d-din Khan, and Kankar; Sen, 
secretly obtaining help of guns, gunpowder, and armaments from 
the Dutch and French, advanced to the battle-field, and assumed 
the offensive. Wali Beg, waiting for auxiliaries, assumed .the 
defensive. At this juncture, Dalip Singh Hazari with a force of 
cavalry and infantry came from Nawab Jafar , Khan .to the 
assistance of Wali Beg, and also brought a mandate containing 
threats addressed to the Christians. Ziau-d-din Khan, on the 
advice of the Christians, opened negotiations of pence with Dalip 
Singh, and put him off his guard. Early in the morning, seuding 
by way of a ruse a false message to Dalip Singh through an agent, 
Ziau-d-din Khan instructed the latter to hnnd tho message to 
Dalip Singh and to get back the reply, and placing one red sis'zl 
for recognition on the head of the agent despatched the latter rc 

332, 329, '341. ' Murshid Qnli got Zian-d-din promptly dismissed is I* 11 ' 

(See Wilson's Annals, pp. 22 and 123, ToJ. 1L p. SS ). • 

1>I found .the Idgah existing when I was nl Hoglili in JSi' - *-' 

An Idgah is a place where the ’Id prayer is offered. 
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Ins errand. And an English gunner whoso aim was unerring 
directed a largo bronze' gun (the range whereof extended ovor one 
and a- half kroli) towards Dalip Singh’s camp, and by means of 
a lolescopo kept in view the- agent’s el mol. Arriving at a time 
when Dalip Singh was bareheaded and barcbodicd and was 
engaged in robbing oil in order to batlio, the agent handed the 
message to Dalip Singh. Then tho gunner directing his aim at 
tho shawl fired his gun, and tho cannon-ball bit Dalip Singh on 
tho chest and scattered his body to tho air. Praiso is due to that 
.unorriug magician, for no linrm ensued to tho agent. Ziau-d-din 
JKlian rewarding tho gunner attacked tho enemy’s entrenchment. 

, ♦ , f 

When Dalip Singh was killed without delay, 

Ziau-d-din rushed to fight. • , , 

. Like the tumultuous river, his army moved, . 

And flight ensued in the ranks of tho other side. . 

Not only woro. tho. soldiers killed, 

But tho entrenchment was also stormed. 

Wali Bog fled from that place, 

. ( And in an anxious mood, took refuge in tho Fort. , 

Ziau-d-din Khan, free from all anxiety, set out for the Im- 
perial Capital, and after arrival at Delhi .died. . After bis, death, 
Kankar Bengali, who was tho root of all this disturbance, and had 
his residence at Hughli, returning from the Imperial Capital, 
arrived in Miirshidabad, and fearlessly waited on Nawab Jafar 
Khan, and with the left hand saluted the latter, wishing to convey 
that with the hand that he had saluted the Empei-or, to salute 
Jafar Khan would be profane. Nawab Jafar Kh5n retorted by 
saying : “ Kankar is under, the shoe.” And Kankar'* with falali 
on both the «-£ and the sakiin of the uj and j in Hindustani 
means “ a gravel.” Nawab Jafar Khan, feigning forgetfulness of 

i * * 

1 It would appear the Frenoh, Dutch, and English were all backing up tho 
dismissed Faujdnr 'Ziau-d-din Khun against the new Fanjdar, Wali Beg. See 
■Wilson’s ’.Annals, Vol. II, pp. 66, 72 , 75 , 79 , 81, '82. The sldrmiBheB between 
Ziau-d-din Khfin and Wali Beg ocourrod in 1712 A.O. 

- 2 “-Kankar " means a “ pebble'V “ a gravel” or a'“ briok-bat. 'Murtlhid 

Quli Khan was punning on the Hindu. Naib's name of. 1 Kankar. ’ : Bo, it would 
eeem tbat Mnrshid Quli Khan, the stern'iron-man, could now and then unbend 
himself and receive humourous-flashes, - ■' - .•■■■■ c ; -Vs - 1 
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Knnknr’s past nnd present misconducf, nnd outwardly showing 
reconciliation, appointed him to tho offico of Chaklahdar of'Huglili. 
At tho closo of the your, nt tho time of auditing tho Annual Abstract 
Accounts, the Nnwnb put him in prison on charges of misap- 
propriation of tho current and arrear rovenno collections nnd sair 
duties, nnd put this cat into breeches, and forced him to swal- 
low somo laxative, nnd sot on him a harsh collector of rovenno. In 
the breeches continnnlly casing himsolf, Kanlcar died. At that 
time Syed Akrnm lQiiin who held the office of Diwun of Bengal 
died, nnd Syed Razi Khun, husband of Nnfisuh Khnimm, n 
daughter of Shujuu-d-din Muhammad Khan, (Nawab Nazim of 
the $11 hah of Orissa nnd son-in-law of Nawab Jufnr Khun,) who 
was the scion of a leading Syed family of Arabia, was appoint- 
ed l)iwun of Bengal. And ho 1 was a bigoted and short-tomperod 
man, nnd in collection of dues was extremely strict, and by adopting 
harsh measnres collected tho revenue. It is said ho propnrod a 
Reservoir full of filth, nnd ns in the language of tho Hindus Para- 
dise is called ‘ Bait: ant,’ ho sncoringly named this Reservoir “ Baik- 
ant." lie used to thrust into Hub Reservoir tho defaulting Znmin- 
durs nnd defaulting Collectors of Rovenno. After torturing them 
in various ways, and making them undergo various privations, 
ho used to collect in entirely the arrears. In that year, news of 
the insurrection of Sitaram Znmindar, nnd of tho murder of Mir 
Abu Tfirnh, Fuujdur of the ChakhVi of Bhtisnuh, in tho Sark nr 
of Mnhmudubad, was received. Tho dotnils of this affair nro 
ns follows: — Sit 5 rum, s znmindar of Pargnniih Mahmudabiid, 
being sheltered by forests and rivers, bad placed tho lint of 

1 Tho text is nmbiguons. This sontonco rofor3 probably to Mnrshid Qnli 
Khnn. 

S Sitaram had ]ii» reaulonco nt Mubnmmndpur or Mnhmudpur, at tlio 
junction of tho llarosia nnd Mndhunmti rivers, in Jossoro district. Soo 
WoRtlnnd’a History of Jossoro. Mulinmmndpar is now a polico oirolo. Enins 
of his tanks still exist tlioro. Bhosna lios near Bonranldiali (formerly 
in Jossoro now in Fnridpur district), nn old Mnsnlmnn colony, on tho 
QJinndnnn river, lluins of n fort lio at Bhosnn. Closo to Mnlmmmadpur or 
Mnlimndpnr, Iicr nn old Musalumn colony nt Rhirgnon, on tho BarnBin rivor. 
Sco also Wilson’s Annals, Vol. II, pp. 106, 167, 108. Sitaram was 
•executed for murder nnd robollion’ by Mnrshid Qulfs ordor. Sitnrnms 
fnmily nnd cbiidron who lmd taken rofngo in Calcnttn, wore In 1713 surrend- 
ered by tho English to Mir Nn?ir, Fnujdar of Hoglili, for being made over to 
Mursliid Qnli Khan. 

34 
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-revolt on the head of 'Vanity. Not submitting to -the Viceroy, 
be declined <to meet 'the Imperial iofficers, and ^closed .against 'the 
latter all .the avenues of iaccess to his (tract. He pillaged and 
raided the -lands adjoining to his Zainindari, .and also quarrelled 
(■with ,the Imperial .garrisons and 1 Eaujdars. Mir Abu Turab, 
Paujdar -of the ChdklaJi of JBhusnah, 1 who was itlie scion .of a 
leading ,S.yed ,clan and was closely related -to Prince Azimu-sh- 
■shan and the Timuride Emperors, and who amongBt his con- 
temporaries and peers was renowned for his learning .and ability, 
looked down rapon Nawab Jafar ^ari. Mir Abu Turab tried 
7to capture Sitaram, but was not successful. At length, he 
•detailed liis General, Pir San, with 200 cavalry to chastise 
.Sitaram. On being apprised of this, Sitaram concentrating his 
forces lay in ambush to attack the . aforesaid General. One day, 
Mir Abu T,urab with a -number of friendB and followers went out 
for hunting, and in the heat of the .chase alighted on Sitaram’B 
frontiers. Pir San was not in Abu Turab’s company. The 
zamiudar (Sitaram) on hearing of this, fancying Mir Abu Turab 
to be Pir San, suddenly issued out from the forest with his 
forces and attacked Mir Abu Turab from the rear. Although 
the latter with a loud voice announced hiB name, Sitaram not 
■heeding it inflicted wounds on Abu Turab with bamboo-clubs, 
and felled him from his horse. When this news reached Nawab 
Jafar San, ibis body trembled from fear of the Emperor’s resent- 
ment. ’ .Appointing Hasan Ali San who had married Nawab 
Jafar San’s wife’s sister and was (descended from a noble family 
•to be Faujdar of Bhtxsnah, and supporting him with an efficient 
force, Nawab Jafar Khan directed him to capture that trouble- 
some villain (Sitaram). The Nawab issued mandates to the 
Zamindars ,of the environs insisting on their not suffering Sitaram 
to escape across their frontiers, and also threatening that should 
the latter effect his escape across the frontiers of any one, not only 
be would be ousted from his Zamindari, but be punished. The 
Zamindars from all sides hemmed him in, when Hasan Ali Khan 
airived and captured Sitaram together with his women and 

, 1 It was formerly in the Jessore district, hnfc is now inolnded in the more 

modern district of Faridpnr. Close to Bbusnah, on the banks of the Ohnnda- 
,ua river, lie .several other ancient.colonieBtof Syeds or ilirs, ,snch os those at 
Bonmaldih and Dakhinhori, etc. 
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children, confederates and adherents, and- sent them with chains 
round their necks and hands- to Nawab Jafar Ehahi The Nawab 
enclosing Sitaram-s face in- cow-hide had him drawn. to* the gallows- 
in the eastern suburbsiof Murghiflabad on the high- way leading to 1 * * * 
Jahanglrnagar and Mahmudabad, and imprisoned for life Sitar&mta 
women, and. children and companions. Bestowing his'Zamindarf 
on Bam. Jivan, the Nawab confiscated to the' State' SitaramV 
treasures and effects, and extirpating, his family,, root and branch, 
he sent an account of the affair to the Emperor. Ab the Em- 
peror 1 * * Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir had died in- the Dakhin on Friday, 
28th of Zilqadh 1119 A.H., Muhammad Mtt'azzam Shah ‘Alim 
Bahadur Shah 9 ascended the Imperial throne of Delhi’.- 
Nawab Jafar Khan sent presents with the tribute'of Bengal, and 
received an Imperial- Patent confirming him in the Viceroyalty 
of Bengal. The Nawab was also honoured with the gift of a‘ 
Khillat including, a fringed palanquin. Prince Azimu-gh-Shan, 
leaving, Sar-bland Khan as his Deputy at ‘Azimabad, set out- for' 
the Imperial Capital. And that very year Sultan Farrukh-sir, 
prior to the accession of Bahadur Shah, came to Murshidabad 
from Jahanglrnagar (Dacca) at the invitation of Nawab Jafar 
Khan, -and put up at the L‘Sl Bagh palace. The' above-mentioned 
Nawab, paying proper deference to the princely rank of- his- 
guest, rendered him due services, and defrayed the' expenses of 
the Prince and his household whilst according to the established 
practice he remitted the Bevenue with the tribute to the Emperor 
Bahadur Shah. After a reign of five years and one month, in 
the year 1124 A.H.,, Emperor Bahadur Shah died, and his eldest 
son, Sultan Mazu-d-din, under the title of Jahandar Shah, 8 
became Emperor,, and in concert with his- two younger brothers 

1 Emperor Aurangzeb died in the 62nd year of his reign, at the age of 
ninety-one, in 1118 A.H. or 1707 A.O. at Ahmadnagar, and was buried at 
Aurangabad. See Seir Vol. II, p. 376, and Khafi Khan. He left the following 

sons : — Muhammad Mnazzam- (at Kabul), 2, Muhamad Azam (at Malwah) 3, 

Kam Bakhgh (at Bijapnr.) 

8 Muhammad Mnazzam olios Shah-’Alam the-eldest son became'Emperor 

in 1707 with the title of Bahadur Shah, after defeating and killing hie -two 

brothers. He died in 1712..— SeeSeir, Vol, II, pp 378-879, and history of 

Khali Khan'. 

8 The great Timuride House was at this time torn aSundbr by faotions 

and was badly served by venal' ministers and offioers. The Syed : brother# 
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killed Prin co 'Azimu-sli-Rlian . 1 After removing llie causes of- 
anxiety, and with tho exertions and help of- Asad Khun the Prime 
Minister and Amini-l-UmnrS Zu-l-fuqar Khan, tho now Emperor 
killed his othor two brothers . 8 Indeed, after Bahudur Shah’s death, 
within tho spaco of eight days, ho killed almost every one of the 
Imporial scions numbering moro than thirty persons, and after 
torture and imprisonment of those who escaped tho sword,' 
•Tahandor Shah mountod tho throno. Ho appointed tho ‘ Amlrn-l- 
Unmra who was Pay-Mastor-Gonoral of tho Army to tho office of 
Grand Vizir and Aralru-l-Urnara’s fnthor ‘Asafu-d-danlah 'Asad 
Khun to tho offico of VakiUi-Kul or Supremo Regent of tho Empire. 
According to tlio established practice, tho now Empororsentmessage 
of confirmation to Nawab Jufar Khan. The aforesaid Khan, 
showing submission, remitted presents and tribute to tho Emperor. 
In order . to assert his claim to tho Imperial throne, Sultan 
Farrukh-sir, tho second son of Prince ‘Azimn-sh-Shan. who resided 
in tho Province of Bengal as Deputy Nazim of the Subah resolved 
to fight with Sultan Miizu-d-din, planned to start for Shahjuhana- 
bad (Delhi), and domandod money and troops from Nawab Jafar 
Khun. The latter gave the following straightforward answer : 
“I as an Imperial sorvant am subject to the Crown and Throne of 
the Sovereign of the Imperial Capital. To submit to any one save 
aud except the person who descended from the Timuride House sits 
on the Throne of the Empire of Delhi, would be an act of treachery. 
Since M'azu-d-din, your uncle, is in possession of the Crown 
and the . Throne, the Imperial revenue cannot be paid to you.” 
Despairing of obtaining the treasures and troops of Bengal, but 
x'emembering the injunction in the Qoran “ I put my trust in my 
Lord God” Farrukh-sir took heart , 8 and marched ont with a small 
force of old and new comrades who were in his company, on an 

were heads of one faction, and their ascendency and their selfish policy . are 
fully related in the 8eir-ul-Mutahherin. 

I See Scir and Irvine’s Later Mughals, J.A.S. for 1806. 

* t.e., Jahan Shah and Rnfwsh Shan. 

8 Farrukh-sir’s mother, Saheb-uh-Nissa, was a .brave and resonrcefnl 
lady, and when Farrukh-sir contemplated flight across the sea', she inspired 
her son with a noble ideal, by. addressing him thns: “If .thy -flight must 
needs be across the sea, let it he the sea not of waters but of blobcL," • En : 
couraged by his noble mother’s inspiration. Fnrrnkh-sir . at length defeated 
Jahnndar Shah, at. the end of 1712. and -became Emperor. 



expedition against Suit iitt M'nr.H-d-din. Summoning his own 
army nnd artillery from .Tnhfingirnngur, Fnnu];h-Ftr sot out for 
SJinlijrihnmil'iiii, nnd by the lime bo nrrivcd ni ‘Azimubnd 
(l’rt(nn)n largo army collected tinder him. Levying money in (bo 
way of tax from tbo banker* of tlint town, bo rotlncetl tbo 
Snbab of Belinr to bits subjection. Collecting paraphernalia of 
royalty, bo mounted t be tbrono, and unfurling tbo Imperinl Umbrella 
be whirled it over bis head, Raising the standard of mnreb from 
I’atnn with Royal pomp and Fplctidonr, be cast tbo shadow of 
peace and tranquillity ou tbo residents of Bannrns. And raising 
a loan of one kror of mpres on (be security of tbo Empire from 
Nngar Set and other leading bankers of Bannros, bo raised a levy 
of efficient troops. Sved Ahdhllali Khiin and Syed Husain Alt 
Khan,* tbo two Syed brothers of Barba, who were Nazims of tbo 
Subfibs of Oudli and AUnbnbad and were matchless in courage and 
heroism lmd been dismissed by Sultan M'nzu-d-din, and conse- 
quently were smarting tinder a sense of wrong. Thoy, tborofore, 
espoused the causo of Sultiin Fnrrnl:li-str, and tied tbo girdle of 
devotion and self-sacrifice to tbo waists of their hearts. And in- 
tercepting tbo treasure from Bengal remitted by Nawab Jafar 
Kilim, which owing to tbo revolution in government Shujan-d-dln 
MubfimmSd Ifjiun, Dnroglm of Allalinbnd (nnyoking tbo bullocks 
in the garden of the town) guarded with 300 troops, Fnrrnkh-sir 
detailed a large force to guard it. Having satisfied liimsclf about 
the security of the treasure nnd the efficiency of tbo forco which 
be bad detached to guard it, Farrnldj-sir bestowed the offico of 
Vizarai on Syed Husain Ali Khan, nnd bnd tbo ©tufliak of sover- 
eignty recited after bis own name. “ Wlion God wills a thing, 
the conditions for its accomplishment nro also provided." As 
Farrukli-pir was displeased with Jiifnr Kliau, bo appointed 
Rashid Kbfin,* elder brother of Afmsinb S.'»n Mirzai-Ajmiri, 
who was tbo Fcion of an ancient nnd noblo family of Bengal 
and was brought up in tbo Imperial household, and who in physi- 
cal prowess was equal to a Rustam or an Isfandinr, nnd who 
used to burl down roguo olephnnts— to suporsedo Jafar Khan in 
the Subuhdari of Bengal. It is said that wlion Sultan Farrukb- 
sir set out from Akbnrnngar (Rnjninhal) towards ‘Azimabad 


1 Seo Seir, Yol. II, p. 381. 

i geo Wilson's /tnnal*. Vol. II, p. 90. This was in 1712. 
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(Patna), tho cannon- of Malik Mnidon 1 which required a maund 
weight of cnmton-lmll and lf>0 bullocks and two clophants to 
move it, was alack in the mud in a hollow ditch near Sakrigali. 
Although an attempt was mndo to drag it out with tho holp of 
bullocks and clophants, it could not bo moved. Farrokh-sir himself 
going up to tho cannon brought into requisition tlio ingenuity 
of Christian gunnors, but oven that was of no avail. Mirza-i- 
Ajmlri making his oboioanco, said : “ If ordered, thy slave might 
try his strength,” Tho Sultun gave permission. Mirzo-i- A jmiri, 
tying tho hem of his garmont round his waiBt and putting both of 
his hands bonoath tho cannon-frame, lifted up tho cannon together 
with its frame on his chest, and said “ wherever ordered, I will put 
it." Tho Sultan ordorod it to bo placed on a high ground. The 
Mirza romovod tho cannon from tho ditch to a high ground. From 
tho strain of his physical powor, drops of blood woro about to ooze- 
out from his eyes. Tho Sulj&n applauded him whilst tho assembly, 
sent up shouts of praiso and cliornBOS of applnnso to tho Bides. 
Tho Mirza at that very momont was rewarded with the man§ab 
of n Sih hazilri together with tho title of Afrnsiab KMn.- 
Rashid Khan set out with a largo army for Bengal, and entered it 
vid tho posses of Tiliagadlii and Sakrigali. On hearing the news 
of his entry, Jafar Eban showed no signB of anxiety. Besides the 
regular war-establishment of tho Snbali he mobilised no extra 
troops. Rashid Khun ranching three Tcroh distant from Mursliidabad 
arrayed his troops for battlo. Next morning, Nawab Jafar Khan 
detailed Mir Bengali and Syed Anwar Jaunpuri with two thousand 
cavalry and infantry to encounter Rashid Khan, whilst the Nawab 
himself, according to his daily practice, set to copying tho Quran. 
When the two forces encountered each other, a battle onsned. 
Syed Anwar, in tb© thick of tho fight, was killed, but Mir Bangali, 
with a small force, bravely stood his ground on the battle-field, 
till the army of Rashid Sian surrounded' him from all sides. 
Although these tidings reached Nawab Jafar Khan, the latter 
remained unconcerned and quietly went on with his work of 
copying the Quran. At last the news of Mir Bangall’s retreat 
arrived. It was then that the Nawab detached his special 
disciple, Muhammad Khan, who was Faujdar of Mursliidabad and 

l Ho was apparently a Turk, ns tho titlo Malik would indicate, but I cannot 
trace who this notable was. 
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an Officer of the Army, to reinforce Mir Bangali. The former 
with the swiftness of lightning and breeze joined Mir Bangali, and 
throw in the auxiliaries. Subsequently, Nawab Jafar Khan, 
after having finished his work of copying the Quran, recited 
the Faliha-i-Khair and armed himself for battle. And mounting 
an elephant, with a force of cavalry and a retinue consisting of 
kinsmen and Turkish, Georgian and Abyssinian servants he 
encountered Rashid Khan on the field of Kaiimabad outside the 
City, and commenced chanting the Duai-Baifi . 1 It iB said that he 
'had so persistently practised the Duai-Saifi, that when he 
commenced chanting it his sword of itself unsheathed itself from 
its scabbard, and through invisible help he vanquished the 
enemy. On the arrival of Jafar Khan, the courage and boldness of 
Mir Bangali and his army increased ten-fold and hundred-fold. 
With his clamorous force Mir Bangali attacked the centre of the 
enemy. Rashid Khan, who considered Jafar Khan no match for 
himself, swaggering of swordmanship and his capacity to easily 
rout the enemy, mounted a rogue elephant, and charged Mir 
Bangali who was in the van. The aforesaid Mir who was an 
unerring marksman 

Placed a wooden arrow in his bow-string, 

And stretched his bow, and extended his arm-pit. 

When the arrow-notch came up to his ear, 

He shot the arrow straight at the struggling enemy. 

As luck would have it, the arrow hit the enemy on the 
forehead, 

And pierced right through the hind-head. 

That leader of the heroes was pierced by the arrow : 

That brave lion rolled on the elephant. 

At that juncture, the troops forming a solid column, 

■ Made one united rush at the enemy. 

The ground was trodden down into furrows by horses’ hoofs, 

The sky was cut to pieces by cannons and spears. 

With swords, daggers, iron-maces and spears, 

They charged the enemy. 

I This dun or prayer, moaning literally the “ prayer of the sword” is said 
to have been uttered by the Prophet nt the battle of Bndr, when it is related 
angels descouded to fight in his ranks, and tamed disaster into victory. 
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Owing to •■profuse shedding of blood on that battlo-field, 
Tile-whole face of 'the earth looked crimson. 

A whole world was consigned to destruction, 

If any one survived, ho was imprisoned. 

■Tko'enemy’s treasures and effects were looted, 

Jafar Elian won a glorious victory. • 


Nnwab Jafar Khan returning triumphant caused the music .of 
victory to be struck up, entered the Fort, and ordered .that a 
minaret should be raised entombing the heads of the slain on;the 
highway leading towards Hindustan, so that it might serve as 
a warning to others. The prisoners of Rashid Khan s army said 
that on the advance of .Tafar . Khnn green-dressed . soldiers with 
drawn swords descended from the clouds, attacked the force of 
Rashid Khan, and afterwards vanished. Sultan Farrukh-sir who 
had not yet finished .settling his accounts with Sultan M'azn-d- 
din, on the way receiving news of Jafar Khan s .victory and 
Raghid Khan’s defeat was depressed. In Bhort, when near Akbara- 
bad (A gra) a battle 1 ensned between Farrukh-sir and Sultan M‘azu-d- 
din Jahandar Shah, the Syeds of Barha , 8 on .the side . of Muham- 
mad Farrukh-sir, displaying self-sacrifice, exhibited heroic valour. 
On the side of M'azu-d-din, Khan Jahan Bahadur Kokaltash 
Khan, who was the Pay-Master General of the Army, was killed, 
owing to the carelessness of the Amxra-l-Umara Zn-l-fnqar Khan . 8 
And M’azu-d-din’s other noblemen, especiallythe Mnghal nohlemen, 
being in conspiracy with the.. noblemen of Farrukh-sir,- exhibited 
treachery during the battle. In consequence, great confusion 
arose in the army 'of M'azu-d-din Jahandar Shah. Becoming 
depressed by observing the fate of Khan Jahan Bahadur, Jahandar 

l See description of the battle in December 1712 in Seir-nl-Mutakherin, 


Vol. II, p. 392. ' 

a The Syed brothers of Barba were Syed Husain. Ali Khan, Nazim of tbe 
§ubah of Patna and Syed Abdullah Khan, Nazira of the Subah of Allahabad. 
The Seir-uUMutatAerin (Vol. ft pp. 887, 388, 391, 392), gives a detailed account 
HB to how these Syed brothers helped Farrukh-sir in the war of suooesBion. 
These Syed brothers subsequently fell out with Farrukh-sir, and imprison? 
him and had' him killed (Beir, Vol. II, p. 419). For a life of Syed Husain Ali 

Kha n, see Maasir-ul-Umara, Vol. I, p. 321. , 

8 He was' a son of Asad ^an, the Prime Minister of AurangzeV. His name 
i Muhammad Ismail, and' his titles were ‘ Zu-l-fuqar Khan Amir-nl mara 


waB . 


Na?rat Jang.’ See Massir-ul- Umara, p. 93, Vol. II, for his life. 
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Shall fled straight to Shfihjahanabad to the' house of ‘A?ad Khan 
Aaifii-d-daulah, 1 the Chief Minister of the Empire. Immediately 
after, Amiru-l-Umara, son of Asifu-d-daulah, presented himself 
before his father, and counselled tho latter to shelter the Emperor. 
Tho father, not considering it expedient to throw in his lot with 
Jahandar §hah, kept tho latter under surveillance. Then Sultan 
Muhammad Fnrrukh-sir, without encountering any further opposi- 
tion, ascended tho Imperial throne at Akbnrabad (Agra), towards 
the end of tho year 1124 A. H. From Akbarabad (Agra), 
Farrukh-sir swiftly marched to Shahjakanabad (Delhi), where 
ho slew Jahandar Shah and tho Amiru-l-Umava. 8 

o 

ACCESSION OF SULTAN FARRUlgff-SIR TO THE 
THRONE OF DELHI. 

On hearing of the accession of Emperor FarruWj-sir, Nawab 
Jafar Khan sent presents and tribute, and remitted the entire 
balance of tho Imperial revenue. In return, the Nawab received 
patents confirming him in the united offices 8 of the Nizamat and 
Dewaui of the three Subahs of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The 
Nawab was also recipient of a rioh Kkilat. The Nawab’s repre- 
sentations to the new Emperor continued to receive attentive 
consideration, ns during former regimes. The Nawab became an 
object of envy to his contemporaries and peers. For instance, 
on Jafar Shan’s representation to the Emperor, Nagar Set’s uncle 

1 His name was Muhammad Ibrahim, and his titles were A;ifu-d-daulah 
Jumlatul-Mulk Asad Khan. Ho was related by marriage to Eminu-d-daulah 
Asaf Khan, and became Prime Minister under Emperor Aurangzeb. (See 
his -life in Maasir-ul- Umara, Yol. I, p. 310, and in Seir, Yol. II, p. 406.) He 
was a statesman of eminence and sagaoity. On his son, Zulfuqqar Khan’s 
assassination, he composod the following pathetic epitaph : — 

< a j*i jjjhy 1j Ju**-*j isJiS 

3 See Seir-ul Mutakhcrin, Vol. II, p. 395 (Pors. test). The corpse of Jahan- 
dar Shah was placed on an elephant, and the corpse of Zulfuqqar Khan was 
tied to itB tail. 

8 This waB a very unwise departure from the old Mughal policy of 
keeping the two offices distinct, in that it encouraged later on the growth of 
.disloyal intrigues against tho Central Authority in Delhi. 

35 
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and agent, 'Fateh Qhftnd .Sahu, whose' soryicos had won the'gdod 
gmeds of the Elian,- was invested with the title of, Jngat'Set,' and 
appointed to the office of Treasurer-General of Bengal;. .Syed 
Husain ‘Ali -Khan, the Payninster-Gcncral, who was .^'brother 
of ; Qntb-uhMulk ‘Abdullah Khan Vazir; aspired after the’ title'.of 
Nn§irjang, which title Jnfnr Elian. held. As it was not consonant 
with the Imperial regulations that two persons-shonld simultane- 
ously hold one-title, an Imperial mandate was issued to Jafar Khan, 
suggesting an exchange of titles. Although-the Syed brothers were 
personages- of 'immense influence, and power, Jafar Khan resented 
their impudenoo, .declined to exchange his title, and sent the. follow'- 
ing manly reply to the Emperor : “ This old servant has no hanker- 
ing after namesor titles ; but the title which it pleased the late 
Emperor ‘.Alamgir- (Aurangzeb)-to -confer on, him, ho declines to 
barter.”' When SyedKazi Khan died, at the.deBire of Jafar Sian, 
Emperor Farrukh-sir conferred the Diwaui of the Snbah of Bengal on 
-Mirza Asadu-l-lah, son of Shu]‘a‘n-d-dm Muhammad Khan! Hazim 
ofc Orissa, by the daughter of Jafar Khan, bestowing at the same 
time on the Mirza the title of Sarfaraz- Khan. As Jafar KhSn 
had no son, and Sarfaraz Khan was his maternal grandson, 
shelving foresight, he purchased from the' income of 'his'persohal 
jaglr the zamindari of -Qismat Chimahkhali in ParganahKholhar- 
bah in the district of -Mnrshidabad -from Muhammad Aman, the 
Taluqdar ’of the aforesaid Qismat; in the name of Mirza Asadu-l- 
lah- Sarfaraz Khan, named the said zamindari Asadnagar, and caused 
it to be entered in the Imperial and Provincial Qannngo’s registers’. 
This estate came to be known as Khas Taluq, so that after his.death 
it' might afford subsistence to his descendants, and after the pay- 
ment of revenue from its income its surplus might, be at their 
disposal. , And in the same year, the .Deputy . Governorship.- of 
Jahangimagar (Dacca) was. bestowed on Mirza Lutfu-l-lah, a* son- 
in-law of Sbuja‘u-d-dln Muhammad Khan. The Mirza -at- the 
same time received the title of Murshid Quli San. In that oh the 
9fch B.abiu-1-Sani 1131 A-H. the Emperor Farrukh-sir was slain, 1 

1 -Between Farrukh-sir and’ the Syed brothers, ill-feeling "broke out 
through the instigation of one Mir Jumla (who possessed great'inflnence over 
Farhukh-sir, having been Qnzi of Dacca, when Farrukh-sir was there as 
Deputy Nazim). This ill-feeling' was- fanned by -Baton- dhand. the orafty 
Diwan of the Vazir QnJb-nl-Mulk Syed ■ Abdullah, brother- of Syed Husain 
Ali Khan. This ilhfeeling whioh not ' only paralysed the Administration, 
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throrigli tho , treachery of ‘Abdullah Khan the 1 Ft'cj’r and , Husain 
‘Ali Ithari, tlio Paymaster- General,' the Syeds of Barlia raised : 
Sultan Itafi'a-d-darajat, 1 son of Prince Rafi'u-sh-shan, son of 
Bahadur: Shah, to tho throne: For four or five months, ruling 
nominally, this Emporor died of consumption. After this, Rafi'u- 
d-dnrajat’s second brother, named Sultan Rnfi'n-d-daulab,?' was 
brought out from captivity,' and placed on the throne; and .was 
styled. Shiili Jahan the Second. Tho latter also; like his elder 
brother, for five or six months sat nominally on tlio throne. At 
tho time when tho Imperial army was engaged in repelling Sultan 
Noko Sir,- Bon of Sultan Akbar, and grandson of Emperor 
Alamgir, who had invaded Akbarabad (Agra), Shah Jahan 
the Second also died. And the Syeds of Barha and Other 
Imperial noblemen, at the end of the year 1131 A.H., bringing 
out . Sultan Baushan A lditar, son of Jahan Shah, from the citadel 
of Shah jahanahiid (Delhi), and marching with him dny and night, 
reached Akbavhbad (Agra), and in- the beginning of 3 J 32 A.H. 
they. placed him on tho Imperial thrOne, and Btyled him Abn-1- 
Fattab Kasiru-d-din Muhammad Shah GhazI 8 A poet has said:— 

Am tlA lixi ji m|ojj J1 cAu^J 

... “ Ho was a bright star, now lie has waxed into a moon, . 

. Joseph has returned from captivity, and has become a -king.”. 

Nawab Jafar Khan, hearing of the accession of Muhammad 
Shah to the Imperial throne, sent presents and tribute, and received 

but undermined for over the prestige of the old illustrionB Timuride House 
ia detailed in the Scir-ul-ZIutaMierin, Vol. II, pp. 407, 409, 416,- 416, 418, 
"410, and 420. Tho Syed brothers, to the detriment of the State and to their 
Own lusting dishonour, made the Imperial Mughal throne of Delhi, at .this 
time, a football for their own selfish aims and personal ambitions. (See 
extraots from Khafi Khan’s history at p. 420, Vol II, Setr). 

1 In Seir-ul-Mutalihorin, Vol. II, p. 419, it is related the Syed brother^ 
raised to the throne Shamsu-d-din Abul Barkat EaS‘u-d-darnjat, son of Bafih-.l- 
(Jadr/aud grandson of Bahadur Shah, at the age of twenty, in 1131 A.H. 

8 gee 8iir-\il-Mutahherin, Vol. II, p. 421. The ambitions Syed brothers 
now virtually ruled over the Mughal Empire in India. 

8 See Seir, Vol. II, pp. 422, 423. At this time Ratan Ohand was the evil 
genius of Qutb-ul-Mulk Syed Abdullah the Vazir, and had the impudence of 
nominating persons to even the Qasiships, for whiob he was once snubbed 
by his master. # - 
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•in return patents confirming him in.his former. offices, and .adding- 
thereto tho §ubahddri of Orissa. In Bhort, owing to the undue 
influence exorcised over tho administration by Syeds . Husain ‘Ali 
Khan and ‘Abdu-l-lah Khan from tho reign of Farrufch-sir till 
that period, tho .affairs of tho Empire had suffered much in cclai , . 
and owing to constant changes in Emperors tho administration of- 
the. country had . fallen into chaos. Tho : people . of Bengal 
were, however, free from tho troubles incidental to revolutions . 
in, tho kingly office,. as Jafar Khan ruled over that Province with 
great vigour. In his time no harm ensued to Bengal at 
the hands of the Mahrattns. The Christian Banes who had no. 
factory in Bengal, and carried on commercial transactions through 
the .agency of the French, with the advice of the latter, offering 
nazar, applied for permission to erect a factory at Bangihazar. 1 * * * * * * . 
Obtaining sanad from Nawab Jafar Khan, they erected mud-walled - 
houses, established themselves there, and laid the foundation of a- 
factory with strong towers, snrrounded by a deep and broad moat, 
into which the river water flowed, and wherein sloops could move 
about. Working day and night, and spending much money, they 
set about building the same. Placing obliquely the cap of vanity 
on the head of pride, they gave themselves airs at the expense of 
other Christian nationalities,- and bragged they would sell woollen- 
stuff s, velvet, and silk-stuff s® at the rate of gunny-cloth. 8 The 
English and Dutch Christians, seeing the loss in their own markets, 

l This place is marked between Iohapnr and Ohank, on the map in 
Wilson’s Annals, Vol. I, p. 130. 

8 ■ is a silk-stuff with figures of leaves and branches woven on it; 

The Am-i-ATiban (Bloohmann’s tr., pp. 92 — 96) gives a list of the gold-stuffs, 

cotton-fabrics, and woollen-stuffs enrrent in India in Akbar's time. It would 

appear therefrom that out of 28 gold-stuffs only two were imported from 

Europe, out of 39 silk-stnffB only seven were imported from Europe, out of 29 

cotton-stuffs nil waB imported from Europe j whilst out of 26 woollen-stuffs 
only one was imported from Europe, all the reBt being either manufactured in 
India, or imported from Asiatic countries, like Arabia, Persia, China, &c. 

8 Richardson’s Dictionary does not seem, to give the word but it 

occurs in the following charming lines of tho great Persian poet, Omar- ... 
Khyam : — 

Cam-) ^ hj) 
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conspired to lmvo the former’s factory closed, intrigued with the- 
Mughal merchants, and undertook to pay themselves their nazars. 
Relating to Ahsanu-l-lah Khan, Faujdar. of the Port of Hooghly, tales . 
of their bloodshed aud oppression in Europe and also exaggerated , 
accounts of their having erected forts and towers with moats at 
Bangibazar, and of their past misdeeds in the Emperor’s domin' . 
ions, they induced Absann-l-lah Khan to write to Nawab Jafar 
Khan, and themselves petitioned the latter toissuo mandates in the 
name of the above Faujdar to close the factory of the Danes. Al- 
though Ahsanu-l-lak Khan sent agents to close the factory, the 
Danes not relying on their message, failed to close their factory ; 
at ; length the Faujdar deputed his own Deputy, named . Mir 
Jafar, to the Danes. The Chief of the Danes, who -was styled 
a General, mounted cannons on the heights of the ramparts, 
and prepared to fight. The aforesaid Mir, orcoting entrenchments 
facing the ramparts, commenced fighting with cannonB, rockets,, 
arrows, and muskets. But the soldiers of the Mir could not ap- 
proach the factory, owing to constant shower of cannon-ballB and 
rockets. And the ways for the ingress and egress of the . vessels of 
merchants in the river became closed. The Christian French 
secretly leagued with the Danes and assisted the latter with, sup- 
plies of shot, powder, and armaments. The Danes captured, with 
the secret help of the French, Khwajah Muhammad Kamil, eldest 
son of Khwajah Muhammad Fazal, who happened to pass and 
repass the river by boat. Owing to this, all the Mughal, Armenian, 
and other merchants made great exertions to effect his release, 
and fearing lest he might be slain, for two or three days a truce, 
was arranged. The aforesaid Khwajah, agreeing to pay a large 
ransom, and also promising to bring about peace, was. released 
from the custody of the Danes. Then the Christian French, 
dreading the resentment of the Faujdar, deserted the Danes. 
Mir Jafar, advancing his entrenchments, with volleys of cannon- 
balls, rockets, arrows, and musket-balls, reduced the garrison 
to, straits, and cut off all supplies both by land and by water. 
When the garrison were reduced to starvation, their Indian 
servants all fled, and the General alone with thirteen Danes remained 
in the -factory. Though reduced to such straits and numbers, 
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they • with their own hands kept up n perpetual shower -of 
cannon-balls and rockets, and allowed no opportunity io tho 
attacking force to lift tip their heads, and far less to 
advance ont of Ihoir cnlrcnchhicnts or to assault tho factory. 
For some lirno tho lighting continued in this wise. By 
chanco, a cannon-ball discharged from Jlir Jafar’s entrenchment 
hit tho Danish General on the right nrm, and broko it, and his hand 
became in- consequence useless. The G onornl * was obliged, in conse- 
quonco, at doad of night, to scuttle out of the factory, and, ombark- 
itig-on board a vessol, ho set sail for hiR own native country. Next 
morning, tho factory was captured 5 but save and except Bomocannen- 
buils, nothing of vnluo was found. Mir Jnfar, rasing tho gateway 
and tho towor of tho factory, returned victorious and' triumph- • 
niit. About that time, nows arrived that the Afghans, Shuj’ait • 
Khan and Nijut Khan, zemindars of Tonki Sarabpur,* in the Sarkar 
of • Mnhmudabud, who wore notorious for their lawlessness^ had 
plundered tho reronuo of Mahmudabad amounting to sixty thous- 
and 'rupees, whilst on its way to Murghidubad. Nnwub Jnfar IGian, 
who thirsted for tlio blood of thieves and robbers, bearing this news, 
rippointed a Superintendent of Dacoity with spies under him, and 
after ascertaining the reality aud origin of tliiB affair, ho issued an 
drdor to Ahsann-l-lah Khun, Fnnjdar of tho Chaklah- of Hughli, 
directing their arrest. The aforesaid Khun, ostensibly marching 
out ! o» a bunting oxpoditiou, like a sudden calamity, surprised their 
stronghold, arrested and capturod all tho brigands; put' them, in 
chninB and fetters, mufilatod their hands and feet, tied them 
s'trongly and Securely with pieces of stirrup-leather, and sont them 
to NaWab Jafar Khan. Tho Nawab impiisoned them for life, aud 
confiscated their treasures. After they were thus banished and 
okfcirpatcd, 8 the Nawab sottlod their aforesaid samindari with Bam 
Jivan. Lovying indemnity equal to tho plundered revenue • from 
tho landholders of tho neighbourhood, the Nawab' credited it to the 
imperial treasury. During tho Nnwab’s administration, the names 
of froe-hootOrs, night-marauders, and assassins • wore blotted out 
front tho'aiinals of the Bengal Satrapy, and the dwellers, "both' of 

* ‘ 1 The' Danish Chief’s namo appears to bo Mr.' Attrnp (Soo 1 Wilson's 
Annals, Yol. II, p.' 200). This happened in 17X4. _ ' 

8 ThiB iB a place aboat five milos from JoSsoro head-quarters. 

8 There is still a Pathrtn family in Safnbphir, thongli impoverished. 
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towns and villages, lived in perfect peace and comfort. : T,he,3?/idno/>s 
of - Rntwah-and Murshidganj, on. tiro highway leading to$.ardwan, 
.wore established. by the Nnwjib, in .the early part of hiB Nizamat, 
whilst bo .held tbo .title of Murshid Quli Khan. He established 
these Thannhs. for guarding the above -highway, and. their 
control and administration was entrusted by the Nawab to., his 
special disciple, Muhammad Jan. In that, in the environs p.f 
Fanachor, which is on the highway leading fjrom Nadia to Hughlj, 
in the .plantain groves thefts took place in broad daylight, 
Muhammad .Jan established an outpost at Pupthal, subordinate to 
tbe Thanah of Katwah. Capturing the thieves and robbers, and 
chopping them into bits, Muhammad Jan hanged them .on -.the 
trees of the highway, to sorvo as warnings to others.. As .in ,his 
retinue, hatchot-men used to go ahead, he became known -as 
Muhammad Jan Kolharah. Thieves and robbers used to tremble 
on hearing of his name. As a propagator of Muhammadan 
religion, as a strict observer of the religions injunctions, 
as a friend of scions of good family, as a reliever of. the 
.distressed, and as an exterminator of oppressors, Nawab Jafar 
Khan was a second Amira-l-Umara Shaista Khan. -He was Btr.ict 
in the enforcement of his orders, and faithful in the fulfilment 
of his. engagements. He never neglected Baying -his daily prayers 
five. times, and fasted for three months in the year, and used to 
completely recite thp Qoran. On the 12th and 13th of the lunar 
months, he used to fast, and on Thursday nights he was vigilant 
in his prayers. Many nights he used to pass in reciting certain 
select portions of the Qoran, and ho slept little. From morning 
to midday, he devoted himBelf daily to transcribing the Qoran. 
And he used to send, every year, copies of the Qoran transcribed 
by his hand, together with votive .offerings and gifts, throngh-the 
headmen of the pilgrims and other caravans bound for pilgrimage, 
to Mecca, Medinah, Najaf, Knrballa, Baghdad, Khorasanj Jidah, 
Basrah, aud other holy places, like Ajmir, Pandnah, &c.- Fot 
each of these places, ho allotted votive offerings, endowments, 
and reciters of the Qoran. The humble author of this History 
has seen a torn copy of the Qoran, every chapter of which was 
detached, in the shrine of Hazrat Makhdum AJdii Siraju-d-din, at 
S'adu-l-lahpur, 1 written in large characters in the handwriting 

1 -I do not know if that copy is still there. .See also note ante. > 
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'of Nawab Jafar Kb an. The Nawab bad in his employ 2,500 
•reciters of the Qoran, who completely recited the Qoran ; daily, 
and corrected what the Nawab transcribed from the Qoran; 
and their meals were supplied twice daily from the Nawab's own 
kitchen, and 'comprised game; birds, and other animals. He 
shewed a' great predilection for the company of Syeds, Shaikhs, the 
scholarly, and the pious, and he deemed it meritorious to serve them. 
And from the 1st to the 12th of the month of Rabi’u-I-Awwal, 
which is the anniversary of the death of the Prophet Muhammad 
(Peace be on him !), daily he used to feed the excellent and the 
venerable Shaikhs, the Ulama, the pious saints, and inviting 
them' from the environs of Murshidabad, he used to receive them 
with great respect at his banquets, and till they finished their 
dinners, he ' used' to stand before them in a respectful posture, and 
to serve them. And every night during that period, from Mahi- 
nagar to Lalbagh, on the banks of the river, he used to arrange 
illuminations with chira gh s. in an elegant fashion, so that from the 
brightness of the illumination, the altars of the mosques and the 
pulpits, with the inscriptions of the Qoran engraved thereon, could 
be read from the other side of the river by spectators, to their great 
amazement. It is said that he employed more than one lak of 
labourers to" light the chiraghs under the supervision of Nazir 
Ahmad. After sunset as soon as the gun was fired to signal 
that the illumination should commence, all the chiraghs were 
simultaneously lit up in one instant, producing an illusion as if a 
sheet of light had been unrolled, or as if the earth had become a. 
sky studded with stars. And he constantly consecrated his life 
to seek the approbation of his Creator and to seek the well- 
being of his subjects, and to redress the grievances of the 
oppressed. He used to sign his name with the Shangarfi pen. 
He exerted himself to render the prices of food-grains cheap, and 
did not allow rich people to hoard up stocks of grains. Every 
week, he had the price-current reports of food-grains prepared, 
and compared them with the prices actually -paid by the poor 
people. IE these latter were charged one dam over the prices 
stated in the price-current reports, he had the dealers, mahalddrs, 
and weighmen punished in various forms, and had them patrolled 
through the city, placed upon asses. During his administration, 
the ruling price of rice was 5 or 6 maunds (of thcstandard market 
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weight) per rupee,' and other articles wore similarly cheap, so 
much so that by sponding ono rupee in a month, peoplo at epoliio and 
qaliah daily. 1 Owing to this clioapnoss, the poor lived in ease 
and comfort. And the captains of ships wore not permitted 
to export on their vessels food-grains beyond those needed for 
actual consumption by tlioso on board tho ships. At the period 
of disembarkation of ships, tho Fanjdar of tho port of Hnghli 
doputed to tho harbour a Provontivo Oflicor for tho inspection and 
attachment of the food-grains, in order that no food-grains 
beyond what wore noeded for actual consumption on board the 
ships might bo oxported. And tho Nawab had so much reverence 
for tho Imperial authority, that ho novor travelled on any of the 
Imperial flotilla of boats. In tho rainy seasons, when the Im- 
perial war-vessels came for roviow from Jahangirnngar (Dacca) 
ho used to go up to rccoivo them, and turning his face towards 
tho Imporial Capital he used to offer his saluto and presents. And 
in obcdienco of tho Sacred Law ho never indulged in intoxicating 
liquors, and eschewed things prohibited by tho sacrod law, neither 
lie saw dancings nor hoard singings. In his whole lifetime, be- 
sides his one wedded wife, ho kept no mistress, and never bestowed 
his attention on any other woman. Owing to his extremely nice 
sense of honour, ho did not allow eunuchs and women who cannot 
bo lawfully seen to enter his harem. If a female slave went out 
of his harem once, ho did not allow her access to the harem again. 
In every brauoh of learning, art, and science he had great profi- 
ciency. Ho abstained from delicious and luxurious dishes ; nor did 
ho tasto anything of luxury except ioo-water and ice-preserves. 
And Khizr Khan, Deputy of Nazir Muhammad, was deputed for 
four months in winter to the mountains of Akbarnagar for storing 
ice. Tho Nawab had stores of ice full for twelve months, used ice 
daily and recoived his supplies of ice from Akbarnagar. Similarly, 
in the season of mango-fruit, which is the best of the frnits 8 of 
Bengal, tho Superintendent of mango-supplies was posted in the 

l This would indicate wonderful eoonomio and agricultural prosperity in 
Bongal during tho Vioeroyalty of Mur Shid Quli KMn. Polao and QaliaJu aro 
rich Hindustani dishes. Soo Ain-i-Akbari (Bloch’s Tr., Vol. I, pp. 59 and 62) 
for a list of Hindustani menu, and also for statistics of prices of certain 
articles in Akbar’B time. 

8 For a dotailod description of tho Fruitery in India, in Akbar’s time, 
soo Ain-i-Akbnri (Bloch’s Tr., p. 04.) 

36 
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Clmklah of Akbamngar, and lie, counting tlic mangoes of (ho 
S' a? trees, entered them in the accounts, and shewed tboir collec- 
tion and disposal, and tbo watchmen and earners, levying the 
expenses of carriago from the zamindars, sent the sweet and deli- 
cious mangoos from Maldali, Katwiih, Hnsainpnr, Akbarnngar, and 
other placos. And the zamindars had no power to exit down the 
Khas mahgo-troos ; on the contrary, tlio mangoes of all the gardens 
of the aforosaid Chaklali woi , o attached. And this practice was 
more rigorously observed in the times of previous Nazims of 
Bengal. Even at present , 1 * * when the administration of Bengal is 
virtually in the hands of the Christian English, and only the 
nominal Nizamat rests with Nawab Mubarakn-d-danlah, son of 
Nawab J'afar Ali Khan, s in tlio mango-season tho Superintendent 
of tho Khas mangoes proceeds to Maldah on behalf of the aforesaid 
Nawab Mnbaraku-d-danlnh, attaches the mangoes of the Khas 
trees, and sends them to tho Nawab, and the zamindars do not 
go near the Khas mango-trees. Bat tho Superintendent no longer 
obtains the carriage expenso from the Zamindars, nor does he enjoy 
his former prestigo and respect. The roots of oppression were so 
thoroughly extirpated in the time of Nawab J'afar Khan, that 
the agents of zamindars used to loiter about — from the Naqar 
Klianah to the Ohehal satun , 8 in quest of the oppressed and of com- 
plainants. "Wherever they came across an oppressed man or a com- 
plainant, they amicably sottled matters with him, and did not leave 
him to complain to the Nawab. And if the officers of the Courts of 
justice shewed partiality towards the oppressors, and if the oppress- 
ed carried their complaints to the Nawab, the latter instantly re- 
dressed their grievances. In administering justice, he did not allow 
consideration and partiality to be shewn to anyone ; he weighed 
the high and tho low evenly in the scale of justice. For instance, 
it is well known that to avenge the death of an oppressed man, he 
exeented his own son, 4 * * and obtained the title of Adalat Gastar"-{oT 
Justice-Strewer). He used to dispense justice, basing his orders 

l t.e., when this history was written (1788.) 

* i.e., Mir Jafar Ali Khan. 

8 The Ohihal Satun was a Publio Audience Hall built by Murghed Qali 
Kh an, at Murshidabad. 

4 This inoident of stern and blind justice recalls to memory the glorious 

career of another Musalman sovereign in the far West — that is, of Abdur 

Bahman, the Khalifa of Spain. (See Amir Ali’s History of the Saracens, p. 610)- 
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tlio sido of God,” Till tlio close of the roigu of Emperor Aurang- 
zob, Qazi Sharf continued to liold tlio offico of Qazi; On the 
death of tho Emperor, the Quzi resigned Lis office; though J'aiar 
Khan pressed him to conlinnc, ho did not. And during tho reign 
of Emperor Aurangzob and daring tho NizSmat of J‘afar Kham 
only tho nobility, tho scholars, tho learned, and the excellent 
who passed examinations wore appointed to tho officeof Qazi, which 
was noror bestowed on tlio illiterate or tho low. No changes or 
transfers in tho offices of tho pious and hereditary Qazis oxisted, 
nor was any tax levied from thorn ; in fact, they were subordinates 
to no superiors, nor answorablo to any, 1 For instance, Ahsann-1- 
lah Khan, Faujdav of the port of Hnghli, grandson of Baqir Khan, 
tho Senior (after whom a kind of Indian bread has acquired tho 
name of Baqir Khani ) t was a protegd of Nawab J*afnr Khan, and 
ho possessed great influence with tho Nawab. During his adminis- 
tration, Imamu-d-din, Kotwiil (Polico Superintendent) of the port 
of Hnghli, who had acquired a high position and much influence, 
enticed away the daughter of a Mughal from tho latter’s house. The 
aforesaid Ahsanu-l-liih Khan, conniving at this offence, shewed par- 
tiality towards his Kotwdl, and stood surety for his future good 
behaviour. The Mughals carried their complaint to Nawab JJafar. 
Khan, Tho Nawab, according to tho injunctions of the Holy Boot,; 
had the Kotwal stoned to death, and did not listen to the inter^ 
cession of Ahsanu-l-lfih Khan for the offender. Towards the close 
of hiB career, oh the eastern plain of the city of Murshidabad, on 
the grounds of his Khns T'aluq, the Nawab erected a Treasury, a 
Kalrah, a Cathedral mosque, a monument, a Reservoir, and also 
sank a large well, and under the Btnircase of the mosque, he located 
his own tomb, so that it might be safe from damage, and might 
also, owing to the proximity of the.mosque,be blessed with perpetual 
benedictions for his soul. When his life drew to its close, finding 
that he bad no son, he proclaimed Sarfaraz Khan, who was his 
maternal grandson, and who bad been brought up by bim, as his 
heir and successor, and he entrusted to him charge of the treasures 

l Emperor Aurangzeb, though rather a bigot in some points, had scrupu- 
lous regard for the majesty of the Shard or Law, and took considerable 
pains to improve the administration of Jnstico. The Qazis, or Magistrates 
and Judges, were exclusively reoruited from the ranks of eminent scholars, and- 
they wore not subordinate to any except the Law itself, and- their offices 
carried great prestige. • . . - - 
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and effects and the control of both the Nizamat and the' Imperial 
offices.' In 1139 A.H. : he died. From the : following Mi?r‘a, tiifc 
date of his death is obtained r 

(Translation) From the Imperial Capital, the rampart baB 
fallen. 

• k „ ’ f • ' 

.... When the numerical valne of the word/**, is deducted from 
the : word the date of his death is obtained.’ 

??■( ■ Ho spurred on his steed of raaroh towards eternity-; 

. I- - He hns passed away, but his good name survives.' • 1 2 

.Aye, what better can anyone nspire to than this ? : 
c:'l That after he has passed away, hiB many virtues might survive. 1 
Lr: .- 

“jpZAMAT OF NAWAB. §HTJ J‘A-UD-Dl N a MUHAMMAD 
‘ ' HffAN WHO WAS ALREADY NAZIM OF THE ' 
Ivi' ( §UBAH OF ODlSA (ORISSA). 

"" ' When Nawab J‘afar Khan passed to the regions of eternity, 
Sarfaraz Khan 3 following the Nawab’s dying wish, laid the former 
in the tomb under the staircase of the Katrah mosque, and himself 
ascended the masnad of Nizamat as his successor. And conciliat- 
ing the Nizamat and Imperial officials, like Nawab J'afar Khan he 
administered fiscal and administrative affairs. Save and except 
the Public Funds and Imperial treasures, he removed to his 
private residence the private treasures and effects of J'afar Khan. 
He reported J'afar Khan’s death to Emperor Muhammad Shah 

1 Those beautiful lines, I suspect, are borrowed from Saadi, the great 
Forsian Moralist and Poet of Shiraz. 

2 He was called " Mirza Dnkni,” and ho hniled from Burhanpnr. His 
father's name was Nnru-d-din, who came originally from Khorasan. Ho was 
son-in-law of Murshed Qali Khan, and wns Nazim of Orissa, when Murshed 
Quli Khan became Subadar of Bengal. He received tho title of Mutaman-ul- 
Mulk, ghujau-d-daulah Asad Khan (See ITaasir, Vol. S, p. 953, and 8eir.nU 
Muiakhcrin, Vol. 2, p. 409). 

t His name was Mirza Asadu-d-din, and his titles were Alau-d-daulah 
Snrfarnz Khan Haidar Jang’. He was a son of Shujau-d-din Khan, and a 
maternal grandson of Murshed Quli Khan. (See Maasir-ul- Umara, Vol. 3, 
p. 754, and Beir-ul-ifutakherin, Vol. 2, p. 408). 
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and to Qamru-d-din Husain Khan Bahadur. 1 He also communicat- 
ed the intelligence to his father, Shnja‘u-d-din M uhamm ad Khan, 
who was Nazim of Orissa. The latter on hearing the news Baid 

“ The sky has turned towards the fulfilment of my aim, 

And has minted coins of the kingdom after my name.” 

Since Shnja‘u-d-din was very anxious to obtain the Nizamat 
of Bengal with its honours, treasures, and privileges, he shelved all 
paternal and filial attachments, and left his son, Muhammad Taqi 
Shan, who was matchless in bravery and liberality, in charge of 
the Nizamat of Orissa in the Oity of Katak 

End of Faso. S. 

l His name was Mir Muhammad Fazil, and his title 'was Itamadn-d-danlah 
Qamrnddiu Khan. Bahadur. He was a son of Itamado-d-danlah Mohammad 
Amin Khan. On Nizam-ul-Molk Asaf Jah resigning the office of Vazir, 
Qamraddin Khan became Vazir of Emperor Mohammad. Slmh in 1137 A.H. 
He was liberal, affable, and polished. (See Haasir-ul-Umwa, Vol. 1, p. 3B8, 
and Beir-ul-ilutdkherin, Vol. 2, p. 457). 
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■■ Faso, IV. • ... 

SluijiLn-tUdtn marched with n largo army towards Bengal: In 
order to obtain tbb Imperial Sari ad of tlio Nizamat of Bengal, and 
in order to secure the support of the Imperial Ministers, lie Bont 
a message to Bui Balkisban, agent of Nawab Ja'far Klian, at the 
Imperial Court, who enjoyed inoro confidence nnd eminence than 
,Ta‘far Elian’s othor agents. Ho also sent messages to other 
agents of liis own. 

Emperor Muhammad Shall, 1 on receiving news of Nawab Ja'far 
Khan’s death, had conferred tlio SitbaMari of Bengal on Amiru-1- 
Uniara Samsamu-d-danlali Kj)an-i-Dfturan* Khan Bahadur, Chief 
Pay-Mastcr-General of the Army. Tho latter was Emperor's 
loyal friend and intimate associate both in social gaieties as well as 
in Stnto deliberations, and was his comrade, companion, and conn, 
cillor in matters pertaining to feasts, as well as to wars. Tho 
Armrn-l-TJmnra misled by tho intrigues of the aforesaid agent, 
sent tlio patent and Kliila't of tho Deputy Nizamat of Bengal in 
the name of Shnjau-d-din Muhammad Klian. Sliujan-d-din 
Khan had reached this side of Mednipur, when the patent address- 
od to his name an-ived, and viewing this event as a good omen, he 
named that place “ Mubarak-Mnnzil ” or “ tho Auspicious place, ” 
nnd ordered a Katrah ( a Tower) and a masonry-built Caravanserai 
to bo erected thero. When news of tho approach of his father reached 

1 Emporor Muhammad Shall was raised to tho Imperial throne of Delhi by 
tho Syed brothers in 1131 A.H. See Scirii-l-MutaMcrin, Vol. II, p. 422. 

8 His name was Khwaiah Asatn. His ancestors had come from Baflnkh-' 
shan to India, and settled at Agro. Ho held a small Ban mb in tho beginning 
nnder Prince Azimu-sh-Shan, and was in tho latter’s company in Bengal at 
Dacca. When the Princo in obedienoo to the summons of his father, Muham- 
mad Muazzam (afterwards Emporor Bahadur Shah), on the death of Emporor 
Anrangzeb, loft Bengal to join his father at Agra, he left Khwaiah Asam in 
tho company of his son Earrnkli Sir, who remained in Bengal on behalf of his 
father. He soon mado himself a persona grata to Princo Parrukh Sir, and 
exercised considerable influence over his conduct and policy. Fnrrukh Sir 
conferred on him tho title of ‘ Aahraf Khan. ’ and on asoension to the throne 
oonferred on him tho further titles of “ §am?amu-d-daulnh Khan Dnuran,” 
and created him a Baft hazarl, and second Bakhshi. In the reign of Maliam- 
mad Shah, on the fall of Syed Husain Ali Klifin, he received the title of 
‘ Amiru-l-Utnnra 1 and also beoamo tho Supreme Bakhshi or Generalissimo, or 
Paymaster-General of the Army. . He fell during tho war against Nadir 
Shah who had invnded India in 1161 A n. See Mansfru-I-Dmara, Vol. I, p. 819. 

37 
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Sarfaraz Khan, owing to recklessness of youfcli, the latter intended 
inarching to Katwali, in order to oppose his father’s advance. The 
Dowager Begam of Nawab Ja'far Khan, who was a very wise and 
sagacious lady, and who regarded Sarfaraz Khan as dearer than 
her own life, dissuaded the latter, and with soft and sweet words 
of counsel set his mind at ease. She said to Sarfaraz Khan: 
“ Tour father is old ; after him, the Suhahdari as well as the coun- 
try with its treasures would devolve on you. To fight against one’s 
own father, is cause of loss both in this world and in the next, as well 
as of ignominy. It is meet that till tho lifetime of your father, 
you should remain contented with the DiwSnl of Bengal.” Sar- 
faraz Khan, who never acted against the advice of his grand-mother, 
acquiesced in her counsel. Advancing, he received Shujau-d-din 
Muhammad Khan, and escorted him to MurshidabRd. Making over 
to his father the Tort and the offices of the Nizamafc, Sarfaraz Khan 
retired to his private residence at Naktakhali. From there he used 
to attend daily on his father, and spend his time according to the 
latter’s wishes. Retaining in his own service the Qoran-readers, 
hymn-reciters, and scholars belonging to Nawab Ja'far Khan’s 
household, Sarfaraz Khan employed them on devotions and on re- 
citations of the Qoran, as was the practice under Nawab Ja'far 
Khan. He further consecrated his life to winning the hearts of 
people, and also sought for help and blessings from saints and 
hermits. 

Shujau-d-din Muhammad Khan , 1 who in point of bravery and 

1 The author of the Seiru-l-MutaM<(riii also pays a glowing tribute to the 
memory of Nawab Shujau-d-din Khan, and styles him a second Naughirvan in 
jnBtioe and liberality. He treated all his officers, high and low, including sol- 
diers and household servants, with affability and considerateness, and at the 
time of his death, begged their forgiveness, and gave them all two months’ 
pay in advance. In the administration of justice, he was very impartial and 
made no difEerenoe between his own son and his humblest subject. He 
appreciated talent, and during his administration, people possessed of the 
east talent flocked into Bengal from all parts of Hindnstan, and found a 
ready friend and helper in him. Bengal which enjoyed the title of ‘ Jinnotu- 
1-Bilad’ or ‘ Paradise of Provinces,’ now literally heoame so, under Shujau- 
d-din Khan’s wise and beneficent administration. His charities were unos- 
tentatious and catholic, and his liberality was unstinted. His subjeots, dur- 
ing his administration, enjoyed perfect peace and happiness. See Seiru-l - 
'MutaMerin, Yol. IT, pp. 472 and 488 (Pers. text). 

By the way, the general immunity from civil wars and disturbances 
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eohrago was unique in liis day, and who in point of liberality and 
generosity was matchless in his time, was horn at Burhanpur . 1 
As ho nsconded tho masnad of the NizCnnat of Bongal in his old ago, 
ho folt compassion for tho condition of tho Bongal Zaraindars, who 
being in duress from tho time of Nawab Ja'far Khan had never, 
even in dreams, beheld tho faces of their wives and children. He 
sot them at large, and permitted them to return to their homeB, 
after levying from them Nazars over and above the amounts of 
rovonue assessed by Nawab Ja'far Khan. By this stroke of policy, 
over and above tho profits of Juglrs and fees on ware-houses and 
factories, ho easily raised one kror and fifty laks of rupees, which 
he remitted to tho Imperial Treasury through tho Banking Agency 
of Jagat Seth Fatih Qhand. And selling off at fancy prices 
to Zamindars tho jaded horses, cattle, and other live-stock, as 
■well as damaged carpets and curtains belonging to tho private 
estate of Nawab Ja'far Khan, ho sent another forty laks of rupees, 
besides elephants, to Emperor Muhammad Shall. And after tho 
Abstract Balance-sheet of tho Annual Accounts was prepared, he 
remitted to the Imperial Capital the stipulated annual tribute of the 
Niziimat, besides tho Imperial Revenue, according to tho established 
usage. And sending to the Emperor, at their proper seasons, ele- 
phants, Tangan horses, special cotton-fabrics,* and qiishkhana 3 * 5 and 

enjoyed by Bongal daring tho vigorous regimes of Murshid Quli Khan and 
his sncceBSor, Shujau-d-din Khan (whilst tho whole of. Upper India was con- 
vnlsod and torn by fratricidal wars and foreign invasions which converted 
those fair regions into human shambles), would in a largo measure account 
for tho existence of a comparatively largo Musalman population in Bongal, 
contrasted with that in Upper India, without having reconrse to thoorieB 
of a rnoro or loss fanciful character, for which there appears little or no 
historical warrant. . 

I Burhanpur is described in tho Ain (see Vol. II, p. 223) as “ a large city, 
throe ko8 distant from tho Tapti, in Subah Dnndcs or Khandea. It was em- 
bellished with many gardens, inhabited by people of all countries, and handi- 
craftsmen pliod a thriving trade.” 

8 Khajah is mentioned in the list of cotton-fabrics manufactured in India. 
Seo Am, Vol. I, p. 94, for a list of cotton, Bilk and woollen manufactures of 
India, in Akbar’s time. Emperor Akbar took great pains to improve all indi- 
genous manufactures. " Skilful masters and workmen were settled in India to 

3 means “ small -bodied (man).” 1 do not exactly understand, what 

aignifies. It was apparently some sort of cotton or silk-stuff manu- 

factured in Bengal, with human figures wovon thereon. 
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other ninnufiictnroH, lie a(f cried thereby his loynlty to the Imperial 
tlirono, and was in consoijucnco in vented with the titles of Mauta- 
manu-l-Mulk, Shnja‘n-d-dnulnh, Khuju'tt-d-dln Mufyatnmnd jQi Sn 
Balnldur Asad Jnng. lie also received the personal Manfab oE 
a Haft Uazttri, with seven thousand troopers, besides a fringed 
Pallci, together with the insignia of the JJflJil Order, and n khila'l 
consisting of six pieces of robes, precious stones, a jewel-mounted 
sword, and a Royal elephant with a horse. Ilo was further con- 
firmed in the office of Nazim of Bengal. H o surpassed liis pre- 
decessors in office in paraphernalia of royalty and armaments, ami 
thongli lnB prime of life had passed, he did not scorn life’s plea- 
sures. Dismantling the public buildings erected by Nnwab Ja*far 
Khan, ns they scorned too small according to his lofty ideals, ho 
built instead a grand and spacious Palace, an Ax'Sonal, a lofty 
Gateway, a Revonuo Court , 1 * * a Public Audience-Hall,® a Private 
Oflice , 8 a Boudoir for Lndics, a Reception-Hall , 4 * a Court of Chancery 6 * 
and a Court of Justice . 6 Ho lived in magnificent splendour, and 
used to ride out in right regal state. He attended constantly to the 
well-being of his Army, and to tho happiness of his subjects. On 
liis otllcors, he lavished largesses amounting to no less than one 
thousand or five hundred rupees in each case. Constantly animated 
by a scrupulous regard for justice, and always inspired by fear of 

toacli people an improved Hystem of manufacture. Tho Imperial workshops, 
tho towns of Lahore, Agra, Fatlipur, Ahmadabad, Gujrat, turn out many 
master-pieces of workmanship } and tho figures and patterns nnd knots, and 
variety of fashions which now provnil, astonish experienced travellers. His 
Majesty himsolf acquired a theoretical and practical knowledge of tho whole 
trado, and on account of tho caro bestowed on them, tho intelligent workmon of 
this country soon improved. All kinds of hair-weaving nnd silk-spinning wore' 
brought to perfection, and tlio Impcriul workshops fnrnisli all thoso stuffs 
whichnro made iu othor countries...." Bee Ain-i-Ahlari, Blochmann’B trans- 
lation, Vol. I, pp. 87, 88. 

I ‘ The Diwan Khan a ’ is a buildiug containing tho offico of Diwan or Finnneo- 
Minister. 

■ s A ‘ Ghiliel Satun ’ moans literally * forty-pillared.’ It was a large build- 
ing, intended ns a Public Awdicnce-Hnll. 

1 8 ‘ Khilivat JChhana’ means a ‘Private Chamber.’ 

4 ‘ Julus-Khana ’ means “ Oflico-room or building." 

.'. 6 Khalieah Kacheri means tho “Court of Exchequer,” or tho Ilovcnne Court 

or Eevenue Board iu respect of Crown-land Affairs, . ■ - '% 

8 Farmanhari means a ‘ Court of Justico.’ • 
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•God, lie uprooted from Ins' realm llio foundations of oppressions and 
tyrannies. Executing Nazir Ahmad and Murad Parragli, the 
employes of Nawab Ja'fnv Khan, who wore notorious for their high- 
handedness, he confiscated their effects. Nazir Afytnad had laid tho 
foundation of a Mosque with a garden at Deli para on the banks 'of 
tho river Ehiigirati. Slmja'u-d-dnulah, after executing him, finished 
tho mosque and garden, and named thorn after himself. And ho 
tastefully embellished tho garden by building therein grand palaces 
with reservoirs, canals and numerous fountains. It was a 
splendid garden, compared with which the spring-houses of Kash- 
mir paled like withering autumn- gardens ; nay, tho garden of 
Irani 1 itself seemed to draw its inspiration of freshness and sweet- 
ness from it. Rhuja'h-d-daulnh used frequently to resort for pro- 
menades and picnics to that paradise-like garden, and held there 
pleasure-parties and other entertainments. Every year in that 
beautiful garden, he used to givo a State Banqnot to tho educated 
section* of liis State Officers. It is said that owing to the superb 
cliarmfulness of that gtu-den, Fairies used to come down there for 
picnics and walks, and to bathe in its tanks. The guards on get- 
ting scent of this, iuformed Shuja'u-d-danlnk. Dreading mischief 
from tho genii, the Nawab filled up tho tanks with earth, and dis- 
continued liis picnics in that garden. 

Being fond of ease and pleasures, Nawab Shuja'u-d-daulah en- 
trusted the duties of the Niziimnt to a Council , 6 composed of HajI 

■ 1 ‘Irnm’ or “is tho celebrated but fnbntouB garden said to have been 
anciently laid out in Arabia Felix by a king named Khadnd-bin-i-Ad or Iram 
bin-i-Omad. Frequent mention of tlioso gardens is mndo by tlio Eastern pools, 
who describe them ns n perfect model of Paradise. 

• * It is significant that oven in those declining years of the Mughal regime, 
towards tho first quarter of tlia eighteenth century, scholarship and intel- 
lectual attainments had not censed to command esteem nmongst tho Mughal 
Pro-Consuls. 

6 See slightly varied account in the ‘ Scirul-HutaMerin,'' which shews 
that Mirza Ali Yard! Khan was the leading spirit in Shnjnu-d-din’s Conn- 
oil or Cabinet. See Seirul-MutaMcrin, Vol. If, p. 473 Pers. text. On ascend- 
ing tho gadi of Nizamat, Shnjau-d-din Khan constituted a Cabinet of 
Advisors or Council of State, consisting of (1) Mirza Muhammad Ali Yard! 
Khan alias Mirza Band!, (2) Hnji Ahmad, brother of No. 1, (3) Bai Boian 
‘Alam Ohand (formerly Rhnjan-d-din’B Diwan in Orissa), (4) Jngatset Fateh 
Ohand. the banker. In all important matters, ho used to consult them before 
passing orders. His first measure was to release the Bengal Zaminders who 
had been imprisoned by Ja'far Khan. This measure brought him not only 



iUitnnil, Hui A'lndiplmwl Dhvfm, v.Jiihi tin* 
N«nv»l) liitiutt'lf i milliard in pletimiri-n.' Hfil A'lntnrjsiiml AlaJ-ljfnr , 9 

jv'pnlnrity Iml hjsrt nn itterenim to tlm rernnn' 1 («e tiat'tr wrJ< Wird), nml at 
tho Minin time contributed to tin* fertility «>f Bengal, t hr- Jinneht.l.Jtffat, (fin t 
/Jifirii.f-Mnfnl W»n. Vol, II, j>, 473). |nr ptitpo-'-a (it tidminiUrnlinn, lit’ truin* 
tnhifil Itln mm Barfnrns Khnn n*i the nominal Divrnti of Bengal, conferred the 
ftnlnhthtn (it llri*w on hi* fon (by another named Muhammad Tnqi 

Khnn, llift Deputy Niramnl of Jfnhnngimagnr or Dr-eea on hhf eon-indwvi 
Mtmddd Quit jthin 11, the Fftnjdnrdilp of llnngpar <i« Hayid Ahmad Khin 
(nephew of Ali Ynrili the Knnjitari of ltnjmahnl or Aklmrisngar on 

'/nitm-d-iliti Alimnil (another nephew a ml emt-indnw of Ali Vnrdi KTiinJ; 
Nnmvr.ijli Ml.nl. KTiSn (another nephew of Ali Vnnli) wan created Gem;rnli’omno 
of Um Army. Son ffrirti.l.JfufnJArrin, Vol. II, p. 472. 

1 Thin prt’fomico of personal pleasurr-i to the performance of pobliednliesby 
the Inter Mughal pro-cousnliamlfovrreign.Hof t In* If^th centner, marks n pad moral 
collapse, ami wtiii on n of llio causes that hastened tlm downfall of tin* Great 
Mtighnl Empire In Imlin. Preferring their own jiersonnl ease nml pleasures, these 
Inter Moslem Satraps nml Ktnprrnrs delegated tin* unchecked control of their 
Slnto concerns into tlm hnmlnof ministers, who often prorcil nuscrupulone, rrmtl 
nml trcnclmrous, nml scrupled not to barter tlmm to intriguer* for the *aku 
Of wlmt limy deenud to ho their imlividunl nml perseim) splf-nggratidiscment. 
It wwiafniling which flood out in jarring contrast to the nobio traditions nnd 
oxnmplcsof n Itnlinr, n £hcr £hnli, nn Akbnr, nnd on Aumugxcb, each of whom 
'scorned dolights nnd lived laborious days.’ As bearing on the enmo |>oint, I 
tuny nlno quote from Ilemier'a Travel) pp. 120-130 tho weighty words of 
Aurnngzob, whilst ndmouishing ono of his Onmrnli wlm had ventured to 
express his fears lest llio Emperor's incessant occupations might bo productive 
of injury to his health. Thns burst forth tho Great Monarch in tlm follow- 
ing noblo Btrnin : — " Thero can surely bo bat ono opinion nmong yon learned 
inon as to the obligations imposoil upon a sovereign, in seasons of diflicnlly nnd 
danger, to hazard his lifo, nnd, if necessary, to dio sword in hand in defence of 
the people committed to his charge. And yot this good and considerate man 
would fain persuade mo that tho public weal ought to causo tno no solicitude ; 
that in devising means to promote it, I should never pass a slooplcss night, nor 
epnro n single day from tho pursuit of some low nnd sensual gratification. 
According to him, I am to bo swayed by considerations of my own bodily health, 
and cbiofiy to study wlint mny host ministor to my personal case anil enjoy- 
ment. No doubt, ho would havo mo abandon tho government of this vn6t 
kingdom to somo Vizior : ho seems not to consider that, being born tho son 

* Tho 8ciruU2IutaMcrin describes Alnmehand ns having formerly held tho 
oflico of Diwnu nndor Rhnja'u-d-din Khnn. whon tho laltor hold tho office of 
Niizim of Orissa. Seir, Vol. II, p. 473, Pors. text. It is worthy of note that in 
Kattak (Cuttaok) town, thoro is atill a quarter or Hahalla known as ‘Alnra- 
ohand Bazar.’ 
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in the period of SlrajiVn-d-danlali’s Nizamatof Orissn, was a Mulivar 
attached to tho latter's household. At this time, he was invosted 
with the Deputy Diwon! of the Suboh of Bengal, and being ap- 
pointed Superintendent-General of the Affairs of the Nizamat and 
the Diwani, ho effected considerable retrenchments in the public ex- 
penditure, and received the porsonal Mansab of a Hazari with the 
title of Rai Raian — a titlo which until that time no officer of the 
Bengal Kizunmt or Diwani had enjoyed. And Haji Alimad 1 * and 
Mirzii Band! worosons of Mirzii Muliammad, who was a cup-benrer 
of A‘w.am Shiih, a son of Emperor Anrangzob A'lamgir. Haji Ah- 
mad, on tho death of his father, was appointed Cup-bearer and 
Superintendent of the jewellery-stores of Sultan Muhammad 
A'zzam Shah. As A'zzam Shah 3 fell iu tho struggle for tho Em* 

of n king, and placed on n tlirono, I was sont into tlio world by Providence 
to livo and lnbonr, not for myself, hut for others; tlint it is my duty not to think 
of my oirn happiness, except so far ns it is inseparably connected with the 
happiness of my people. It is Ilia repose and prosperity of my subjects that 
it beboves mo to consnlt ; nor nro tboso to bo sacrificed to anything besides 
tho demands of justice, tho maintenance of tho royal authority, and tho 
sccnrily of tho State. This man cannot ponotrnto into tho conscqnenco of 
tho inertness ho recommends, and ho is ignorant of tho evils that attend upon 
delegated pmccr. It wns not without reason that our great Snndi emphatic* 
nlly exclaimed * Conso to bo kings ; Oh, censo to bo kingB ; or detormino 
that your dominions shall bo governed only by yourselves....’ Alns! wo nro 
sufficiently disposed by nature to seek easo and indulgence ; wo need no such 
officious counsellors. Our wives too, aro suro to nssist us in treading tho 
flowery path of rest and luxury." What a noblo ideal of kingly duty ! , and 
what a sad falling-off in later Moslem times ! 


1 In Scirul-ATutaMcrin and Stewart’s History of Bengal, it is stated that 
Mirzii Muliammnd’s oldest son wns Haji Ahmad, and his second son wns Mirzii 
Muhammad All (tho latter received tho titlo of Muljammad A‘li YnrdI Khan, 
through tho favour of Shuju’u-d-din Khan, whilst tho latter wns Nazim of 
Orissa). Seo Seir, Yol. II, p. 470. 

* A'zzam Shah, surnamed Prince Muljammad A V-am, wns tho second son of 
Emperor Aurangzob, his oldest brother being Prince Muliammad Mnagtam, 
afterwards sumamod Emperor Bahadur Shah. On Emperor Aurangzeb’s 
death, thero was a fratricidal struggle for tho Empire between the above 
two brothors, with the result that at tho sanguinary battle of Jajo,near Agra, 
in 1119 A.H., A'zzam Shah, or Prinoo Muhammad A'^am, was killed, and Baha- 
dur Shah became victorious. See description of this sanguinary battle with 
tho slaughter of several Princes Royal in the Seirul-Mutahherin, Vol. II, p. 377. 

Emperor Aurangzeb’s third son, Prince Knm BaHigh, similarly fell shortly 
after in 1120 A.H., near Haidarabad, in a similar fratrioidal struggle with' 
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not 

pirr\ at. iho limeof thin Bo vein Hon, f Iir k two brother* leaving (he 
Ittiporinl Capital pmwdi'il to (lit* Dnkliisi nn*l thenro to Odist* 
(Orism), lint] ontrml there the nerrico of $5 h n jfi‘ u-rl- da nln h. At], 
opting a policy of tool nml prutlrneu which “ inn friend, nml like water, 
takes to every lino," tlicso two hrothurh got into the good graces of 
ShttjiVu-tl-dnulnh. WIipii f\ljftjii i n-d-ilnulnh ncqtmctl Iho NiV-imnl 
of the Kfihnh of Bengal, tfujt Al>innd became his intinmto nssooiftlo 
nml eonnniUor in alt affairt of the Nirftuml; whilst Mirrii Band! 
was invested with the Jlntisah nnd title of A'li Vnrdi Khr>n,nnd ap- 
pointed Fnujtliir of thpQlinklnh of AfchnrungnH (ftajmnfmlj. Sitni- 
Inrly, tho Ifujt's oldest son, named Muhammad It in"*, 8 received tho 
oflieo of Dfiroghuh or Superintendent of tho Uajfilmh of Mnrshidii- 
l)ftd; hi« second son, Ago Mul;nnuitnd Sa'id, vt 'an appointed Deputy 
Fiittjdiir of llntigpur; whilst his youngest e.oti, Mil?”* Muhammad 
ITnshiin, was invested with tho Mansr.b n jut title of Hashim A'li 
Khun. PJr Kl)fm, who during SJjnjiihi-d-iVudah's stay at Burhunpiir 
liud rondored faithful services, and whef from his youth to old ago 
had passed his days in his company, wo/« at this time invested with 
the Mnnsiih nnd title of Shtijn* Qull It'/jiBii, and given tho Fnujdnri 
of tho Port of Ilfigli, on the transfer y,f AhsanuMnh Khan. 

i 

, Merit is no pnssporl to worldly' advancement, 

When times are propitous, failing.^ seem accomplishments. 

Tho now Faujdar of Hngli common’ced exnctions nnd oppres- 
flions.; Tho Port, of Hiigli from his rapacity was mined ; nnd ho 
commonccd quarrelling with tho European merchants. On tho 
pretext of collecting tho customs-ilutics of the Imperial Customs- 

Balmdur Shull. See Star, Yol. II, p. 870. It ought to bo noted that these fra- 
tricidal struggles did inoro to weaken tho great Tiraurido Dynasty, than tho 
ravages of Malirntta froohootora or tho inonrsious of Nadir Phnh and Ahmad 
Shall Durrani. 

I • Mirr.5 Band!’ was another surname of Mirra Muhammad A’li (subse- 
quently styled Muhammad A'li Vnrdi KhSu). In Scir it is stated that lio 
formed tho lending spirit in .tlio Council or Cnhinot of ndvisers of Nnwiib 
Sbnja'n-d-ilin Khan, nnd that tho Fnnjdfirship of Akbnrnagnr or Bnjmnhnl 
waa bostowed by ShuiS'ii-d-din Klifin on A'li Vardi Khiin’s nephew nud son-in- 
law named Znin-ndd-in Ahmnd- Soo Scir, Yol. II, p. 472. 

8 During the Nipimnt of A'li Vnrdi Khun, Mulmmrand Biza received tho 
titlo; of ' Nnwnzish Mn\iamrand Khan,’ nnd was odvanced to tho offico of 
Diwnn of Bongal. - I . do not qnito understand what the word ' Bajutrah' in 
tlio text means. - It probably signifies Miscellaneous Bovonuo." 
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Honsc, lie requisitioned troops from the Emperor, commenced 
hostility with tlio English, Dutch, and French, and levied Nazars 
and taxes. It. is said that once unloading from English vessels 
hales of silk and cotton-stuffs, and placing these below the fort* 
ho confiscated them. Tko English troops advancing from Calcutta, 
arrived near tlio fort. Slinja 1 Quli Khan finding himself ah 
uuequal match for them climbed down, when tho English troops 
carried oil their goods. The aforesaid Khan writing to Nawab 
Shuja'n-d-danlali requisitioned troops to attack tho English, 
and by cutting off supplies of Qasimbfizar and Calcutta, lie re- 
duced them to straits. Tho Chief of the English Factory at 
Qasimbfizar was compelled in consequence to arrango terms of 
peace, by agreeing to pay three lahs of rupees as nagar to Shuja { u- 
d-danlnh. Tho Chief of tho English Factory in Calcutta, borrow- 
ing tho it azarana monoy from the Calcutta bankers, remitted it 
to Sluija‘n«d-daulah. 

In short, as tho good services of Shnja c u-d-daulah came to tho 
notice of the Emperor through tho medium of Khan Daurfui 
Khan, in recognition thereof, the Nizamat of tho Snbali of Behari 
on tho transfer of Fakhru-d-danlah, brother of Raushanu-d- 
daulah Tm’abbaz Khan, was also conferred by the Emperor on 
Nawab Shujo'u-d-danlnh. The aforesaid Nawab considering 
Muhammad A‘1I Vardi Khan to bo a person of capacity and tact, 
appointed him to bo his Deputy Governor of Bcliai*, and sent him 
to 'Azlmabud (Patna) with fivo thonsaud cavalry and infantry. 
AMi Yard! Khan, arriving in tho Subnli of Behar, associated 
with himself, in the administration, Goneral Abdnl Karim 

1 Fakhru-d-daulah was Subndar of Boliar from 1140 A.If. for about fivo 
years. Ho wa3 given to oaao and pleasures, and«ill-trontod not only his 
minister, Shaikh Abdullah, who enjoyed tho confidence of the publio, but also 
insulted Khwajab Mu’tn^nm (brother of Amiru-l-Umara Sam?amu-d-daulah 
Khan Dnurnn Khwajnh A?am). Tho latter in conseqnonco loft Patna, went 
to Delhi, and complained to his brother, who hold great influenoe at the 
court of tho Emporor, Muhammad ghiih.Fnkhrn-d.dnnlah was at once re- 
called, and Boliar was added to tho Bengal satrapy undor Nawab Shnj'an. 
d-din Khiin. Tlio latter appointed Muhammad A‘li YardI KhSu as his 
Deputy in tho Nispmat of Boliar, conferring on him (with tho sanotion of 
tho Emporor) tho title of Mahabnt Jang, and promoting him to tho rnnk of 
a Paiijhaiari. A'll YardI ruled ovor Bohar vigorously. Seo Seirul-Muta- 
Micrin, Yol. II, pp. 4C9, 472. For Banghan-n-d-danlah seo page 462, Yol. 
II, Scir. 
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iSjan, 1 Chief of the Afghans of Darbhahga, 'rtntl raised. a levy of 
■efficient troops. Entrusting the reins of authority over administra- 
tive and revenue affairs to the hands of Abdul Karim Khan, A‘li 
.Yard! Khan sent the former on an expedition against the Banjarah 
.tribe, who . were a class of marauders and murderers, and who 
in the. guise ;of 'traders and travellers .used to plunder the 
imperial domains .and treasures. Abdul. Karim Khan, sub- 
duing the Banjarah tribe,' gained a . largo booty. Muhammad 
,S‘li Yavdi, by chastising the Banjarah 8 tribe, achieved a high repu- 
tation. And being aided by the Afghans, A‘li Yardi advanced with 
liis forces against the tracts of the Rajahs of Bitiah nnd Bha- 
'warah, s .wlio were refractory nnd turbulent. Their regions "had 
never previously been trod by tho feet of the nrmies of former 
Nazims, nor had their proud heads ever bended before to any of 
the former Subahdars. Indeed, they had never before paid the 
imperial revenues and taxes. After fighting with them inces- 
santly, A‘li Yavdi Khan became victorious and triumphant. Raid- 
ing.and pillaging their tracts, A‘li Yavdi Khan carried off a large 
booty, amounting to several laics, in specie and other effects. And 
settling with the Rajahs tho amounts of tribute, presents and the 
imperial revenue, he 'raised an immense sum.. The soldiery also 
were enriched by the booty, and , the strength of AliYardi’s ad- 
ministration increased. And ■ drawing his . forces against tho 
Qhalrwar tribe, who had acquired a world-wide notoriety for their 
marauding propensities; Ali Yardi also .'extirpated them. Invad- 
ing the tracts of the refractory and turbulent Zamindar' of 
BHojpur, 4 and of Rajah Sundar Singh, Zamindar of . Tikai-I, and of 
Namdar Khan Muin, 6 who, sheltered by dense forests and rocks, 

. • 1 Abdul Karim Khan yns a Roliilla Afghan ; he was very brave and power- 
ful, and had a largo Afghnn following. See Seir Yol. II, p. 473. ■ • 

8 Banjarah is described as a zemindar! with 100 horse and 1000 foot, under 
Subah, Berar in the Ain-i-Akbavi, Yol. II, p. 230. The tribe of Banjarah 
.were Rajputs in caste, • ...... 

3 jBhaurah or Bhawarnh is mentioned ns a Mahal under Sarkar Tirhnt, in 
§ubab-Behar. See Atn,.Yol. II, p. 156. Stewart inaccurately calls it Phnl: 
.warahT Pbulwnri is a Mahal under Sarkar Behnr. . 

4. Bhojpurj ,a parganna in Sarkar Holitns, Bihar, west. of Arrah and north 
if .Sasseram. The. Rajahs of Bhojpur called themselves ’.Ujjinniah Rajahs, 
as they claimed .descent from the ancient Bajahs of Ujjain in Malwal). See 
Ain Bloch. tr., Yol. I,' p. 513 n. ' " 

6 I cannot trace of which place in Bihar he was a local ohieftnin. • ? ' 
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had not cared for former Nazims, and had neglected to discharge 
loyal duties, and without coercion had never paid the Imperial 
revenue, All Vardi set about chastising every one of them, subdued 
their tracts thoroughly, leyied the revenues from them to the 
fullest extent, and reduced them to thorough subjection And 
similarly punishing other insolent rebels, Ali Vardi Khan placed 
the ring of submission on their ears. And in a short period 
becoming master of immense treasures and a large army, 
Ali Vardi’s power and prestige grew enormously. As ‘Abdul 
Karim Khan held control over all the State affairs, he exercised 
absolute sway, and ignored Muhammad Ali Vardi Khan. Hence 
the latter becoming suspicious of the former, inveigled him by 
Borne device into his own house, and slaying him raised the stand- 
ard of triumph. And through the agency of Muhammad Ishaq 
Khan , 1 Diwan of the Imperial Khalisdh, Ali Vardi Khan opened 
negociations with Qamru-d-din Khan , 2 the Imperial Vizier, and also 
with other Imperial Ministers, and succeeded in obtaining directly 
from the Emperor the title of Mahabat Jang 3 Bahadur, without 
Shujn'a-d-daulali’s recommendation. Shuja‘u-d-daulali, who re- 
posed full confidence in Haji Ahmad and Ali Vardi Khan, 
viewed without misgivings this elevation of Ali Vardi’s rank ; 
but his son, Sarfaraz Khan, felt misgivings about it. On account 
of this difference in views, between the father and the son a cool- 
ness set in. Another son of Shuja‘u-d-daulah by a different wife 
was Muhammad Taqi Khan. He was Deputy Nazim of Orissa, 
and was not only brave and bold but was also popular with the 
Army. Haji Ahmad and Ali Vardi Khan basing their intrigue 
on his rivalry contrived to bring about a rupture, advantageous to 
themselves, • between the two brothers. When the plan of this 
intrigue was matured, Haji Ahmad secured the adhesion of 
Krai Raian ‘Alam Qhand and Jagatset Fateh Qhand ; and the 

1 For Ishaq Khan, see Seir, Yol. II, p. 489. He enjoyed Emperor Muham- 
mad Shah’s confidence. 

2 When Nizamn-l-Mulk A?af Jali resigned the Imperial Yizarat, I’tamu-d- 
daulah Qamru-d-diu Khan, son of Muhammad Amin Khan, succeeded him -as 
Imperial Yazir of Emperor Muljammad Shah. See Vol. IT, p. 457, Seiru-U 
MutaMc'iu. Pers. text. 

3 Tlio Sciru-l-Mutakherin, however, (see n. ante) states that Shuja'n-d-dm 
Khan secured from Emperor Mnljammad Shalt the title of 1 Mahabat Jang’ 
•for hie favourite and protege, Ali Yard! Khan. 
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Triumvirate now wailed for llio development of their conspiracy. 
Rhuju'u-d-daulali, by ibo advice of tho Triumvirate, was induced 
not to entrust the control of any afftiir to Sarfaraz Khun. When 
the fibres of mistrust thus sown look root in the soil of tho hearts 
of the son and tho father, as well ns of the two brothers, and these 
were about to germinate, Mu bummed Taql JOjuti, ascertaining tho 
real origin of this misunderstanding, proceeded from Orissa to 
Bengal, to personally interview his father and brother. Tho 
Councillors of RlnijiVn-d-dnnlah, finding tho odds of tho times 
ovonly balanced, fanned strifes and fomented jealousies between 
the two brothers, so much so that both tho latter prepnred to fight. 
Muhammad Taql Khan with his army rode out, and arrayed his 
force on a sandy plain, opposite to the Murshidahad Fort, on the 
other side of tho river Ilhfigirati. Thenco he advanced to inter- 
view his father, but did not plunder tlio City. And the army 
of Sarfaraz JQum wns arranged in battle-array from Naktakhali 
to Shahnagar, and wns ready to kindlo tho fire of war and slaugh- 
ter. Secretly templing by offers of bribe tho commanders arid 
officers of Muhammad Taqi’s army, Sarfaraz JOifln won them over 
to his side, and sending messages for Mnhammnd Tnqi’s capture, 
waited for the enemy, in the hope that when tho two contending 
hosts would face cnch other in battle-array, his own officers would 
capturo Muhammad Taql and bx’ing him in. Muhammad Taql 
Khan, who in bravery -was tho Rustam 1 * * * of his day, did not care for 
the ; enemy. The uogociations for peace and war passed and re- 
passed between tho two brothers. When Kawab Sliuja { u-d- 
daulali saw that affairs bad taken a gi-avo turn, lie intervened, re- 
conciled tho brothers, and prevented their fighting. And out of 
regard for the feelings of Sarfaraz lOiiiu and the Begams, rebuk- 
ing soveral times Muhammad Taql Sian, Shuja'u-d-dnulah pro- 
hibited the latter from coming to see and salute him. At length, 
at the intercession of Sarfaraz Khan’s mother, lie pardoned 
Mul.mminad Taql Khun, and permitted him to go back to the 
Subah of Orissn. But on arrival in Orissa, in the year 1147 
A.H., owing to the witchcraft of the enemy, lie® died. Oil this, 
Murshid Quit Khan, surnamed Majbnr, 5 who was a son-in-law 

l The Persian Hercules, His dauntless bravery and splendid heroism has 

been immortalised in the Slialmamah of Ferdausi, tho Persian Homer. 

S-ln ITaaeirn-l-TJmara, Tol. II, pi 844, “ MaMimnr,” which seems to bo correct. 

8 Mnbammad Taql Khan, tho Nagim of Orissa and a son of Nawab Shuja'n* 
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of Shuja'u-d-daulab and was already Deputy Nazim of Jaliangir* 
nngav (Dacca), and was a son of a merchant of the Port of Surat, 
and who in his writiugs and compositions, and in his poetical 
productions and caligraphy, enjoyed great excellence, was appoint- 
ed Deputy Nazim of the Subali of Orissa. 

During the Viceroyalty of Nawab Ja'far Khan, whilst the 
abovementioned Murghid Quli Khan 1 stayed at Hurshidabad, 
a person named Mir Habib, a native of Shiraz, spoke Persian very 
fluently, though he was not read in that language. By chance, 
Mir Habib arrived in the Port of Hugli, where he earned his live- 
lihood by retailing the waves of Mughal merchants. Owing to his 
kindred mercantile pursuits, and also owing to his conversational 
powers, Mir Habib quickly ingratiated himself with Murshld 
Quli Khan, and entered the latter’s service. When Nawab Ja’far 
Khan conferred the Governorship of Jahangir-nagar (Dacca) on 
Murshld Quli Khan, Mir Habib also went in the latter’s company 
to Jahangir-nagar (Dacca), aud was attached to the latter as his 
Deputy. By personally attending to minute details, aud by adopt- 
ing a policy of economy, Mir Habib curtailed the State expendi- 
ture on account of the Naxoarah (war- vessels), the artillery, and 

d-din Khan, lies buried in the Qadarn Rasul building at Cuttack, which had 
been erected by Nawab Shuja'u-d-din Khan, when the latter was Nazim of 
Orissa. The tomb of Muliammad Taqi Khan iB now in a dilapidated condition. 
On it I found still the following inscription : Aa. i_>lp 

| oij ^j+jU.. I mny add that the Seiru-l-MutaMierin (Pers. text, p. 534), 

makes montion of this Katak Qadam Rasul building, and of the Deputy 
Govornor, Abdul Nabi KMn (father of Abdur Rasul Khan, another Deputy 
Governor of Orissa), being entombed there. In this connection, I may point 
out thero is a historial anachronism in the Qadam Rasul building inscription 
which states “ it was erected by Shauja‘u-d-din KMn in the time of Alamgir 
II. ” ghujn'u-d-din wns not a contemporary of Alamgir II at all, he was a 
contemporary of Alamgir I whilst at Katak, and of Emperor Muhammad 
Shah, whilst Najjim of Bengal. 

1 The reader must not confound this Murghid Quli Khan ( son-in-law 
of Shuja'u-d-daulah whose real name was Mirza Lutfullah) with Nawab Ja'far 
Khan, who had formerly held the title of 1 Murghid Quli Khan. ’ On re- 
ference to the account of Ja'far Khiin in the text, it would appear that ‘ Ja'far 
Khan received several titles in succession; first he received the title of 
‘Kartalab KMn,’ next that of ‘Murghid Quli Khan.* and lastly that of 
• Mutaman-ul-Muik Alan-d-daulah Jafir Khan Nasir Jang, ” his original 
name having been Mirza Hadi. 


4 * 
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ilia ni'hty, ami Mms rcinlcrcil good norviccn, and in consequence, 
Nhoi’lly nff or, his olliml mule hah miffed. Finding Ifio (met of 
.Tuhungir-nngav (Dacca) folio fertile, profit-yielding, and suited for 
lending business, bo revived flio f^stem of fiautla-i-]ihag enrrent 
during llio Viecroynlty of Prince Azimii-sh-Fihfin, mul by means 
of otber exactions, both lie and his Chief amassed wealth. On the 
pretext- of collecting (ho Impcrinl revenue, ho induced Nfiru-l-Inh, 
/nmindar of Pargnuah Jfilulpur,® who was the lending Zemindar, 
logethor with other Zemindars, to at tend his Kachiri (Court). 
Adroitly dismissing the other Zemindars, one after another, Mir 
Habib kept Nfirti-l-hih under duress. At midniglit, bo permitted 
him to return homo, escorted by a number of Afgliuns. The latter, 
at the instigation of Mir Habib, slow Kurn-Muh, in a narrow 
and dark alloy. Next morning, Mir Habib a nuonneed flint Nfirn- 
l-lah bad flod, soul a detachment to his house, confiscated bis 
treasures and jowellorics ami effects and silk-stuffs, amounting in 
valuo to govern! Inks , ns woll ns bis Abyssininn mnlo and female 
slaves. Mir Habib possessed himself of tho nbovo, and thus 
acquired aristocratic paraphernalia. 

Subsequently Icngning with Aqa $ndiq, Zemindar of Pnfcpnsar, 1 
who in artfulness and cunning was his mntcli, Mir Ilnbibsont him 
on an expedition against Tiprnh. By cbnnco the Aqu mot tho 
nephew of tho Rajah of Tiprnh, who haviug escaped from the con- 
i' Oa rofcronco to tho Ain-i-A Mari (Yol. II, pp. 132-133), I find two pnrgatmlis 
with tlio name of ' Jnllnpnr,’ ono being Sawail (apparently, Sarail), commonly 
called Jullapnr (rovontto, 1,857,23 0 dams) under Sarkar Pntlmbad, another 
being Dablat Jallnpur (rovouno, 1,200 dams) under Sarkar Mabtnndnbnd. The 
first Jallnpur or Sarail is situated in tho Urnlnnnnbnria Sub-Division of tho 
present Tiprnh district, and when I was in chargo of that snb-divisiou in 
1890, 1 found tho head of tho Mnsnlmau family there (who was still callod a 
Diwnn) iu nu impovorisliod condition. Tho second Jallnlpur pargauah is now 
in tho modern Furidpnr district, and is owned, I boliove, by tho present 
Mnsalman Znmindnrs of Habibganj in that distriot. It may bo that 
‘Habibganj* owos its name to Mir Habibs specially as tlioro was formorly a 
" Oliaklah Habibganj." 

* T fail to find Pntpnsnr in tins Ain-i-Aklmri. I liave not been nblo to trace 
wboro it is, nor know if any descendants of this family survive 1 may, how- 
ever, add lioro that local traditions prevalent in Tiprnh mention that tho 
Diwans of Horishpuv (anothor old family of Musnlman Zemindars, now in an 
impovorisliod condition) had somotliiug to do with tho old 'liprnh llSjahs, 
and with tlioir" conquest by tho Muglials. I am not sure if Aqa or Aga 
Sadiq of tho tost was connected with tho above family. 
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, tvol of Ins undo wna ■wondering nwoy from liis native country, 
.and who at this timo happened to stay within the Imperial domi- 
nions. The aforesaid Aqa considering his company very lucky 
kept him in his compauy, promising to instal him in tho Zamiu- 
diiii. Tho Rajah's nephew, according to tho saying, — 

“ Tho hare of that country can assuredly catch tho dog of 
that tract,” — 

guided tho Aqa through tho rooky defiles and river-fords, and led 
him to tho country of Tiprah. Tho Rajah of Tipvali, who wns 
careless and was unaware of the incursion of tho Itnporial army, 
wns paralysed by this sudden on-rush of tho Impoi’ialists, and not 
having tho capacity to fight fled to tho summit of tho hills. "Tho 
tract of Tiprnh, without any difficulty, foil into tho hands of Mir 
Ilabih, who by fightings stormed tho fort of Clmndigadali, which 
was tho residence 1 * 3 * * * * of tho Rajah. Capturing nnmorous booty, 
Mir Habib brought the tract of Tiprah within tho Imperial 
domains. After completing the settlement of this tract, Mir 
Habib 8 appointed Aqu Sadiq as Panjdiir of Tiprah, and the 

1 Tho present residence ot tho Iifijnh of Hill Tiprnh is nt Agnrtnln, I do 
not. know where Ghnndigadali lies. It could not lmvo been far iwcny from 
Agnrtnln. Tiprnh or Conmiilln does not nppcnr in Akbnr’s ront-roll of 

Ilcngnl. 

3 A full ncconhtof Mir IJnblb is givon in tlio Sciru-l-MutaMtcrin, Yol. II, Pers. 
tost, pp. 593, 691, 590, &o. (also soo Mnnsiru-l-Uranrn, Yol. II, p. 844). ITo 
subsequently joined tho Mnhrnttns, and induced tlio Inttor to invndo Orissa 
and Bongal in -order to lmvo bis rovengo ngninst Ali Ynrdi Khan for snpplanting 
from tlio Governorship of Orissa bis old master and benefactor, Mnrsbid Qnli 
Khan (son-in-law of Shnia'n-d-dln Kh5n). Ho appears to lmvo boon a man 
of wondorfnl resourcefulness, bravery and tact, and gave no ond of tronblo to 
Ali Vnriii, who at length lind to patch up a pence with Mir Hubfb and tho 

Mnhrnttns, by appointing Mir Habib as his Deputy Nazim in Orissa, the 
arrangement being that Mir Habib wns to pay tlio Mahrntta army of oconpa- 
lion from tlio rovonuo of Orissa, besides receiving from Ali Ynrdi an annual 
subsidy of twelve labs. Mir ljabib’s signal services to the Malnattas in tho 
end were most churlishly requited by the Inttor, for Janoji, son of the Mahrntta 
ItngliojiBliousln, treacherously murdered him at Katak (see Seiru-l-MuUiMierin, 
Yol. II, p. 692, Pers. text), after having iuvitod him to a feast. Bat throughout 

tlioir rise, treaoliory was tlioir great weapon of offenoe and defence, and tlio 

Mahratta freebooters could not lay it down, even in the treatment of one, 

who, though distinot from thorn in race and religion, had given them tho 

virtual mastery over tho Province of Orissa. • 



Rujrili’fl nephow ns (ho Rajah, * whilst ho himsolf returned to 
Jnliniigirnngnr (Dacca) with treasures, valuables and elephants. 
Marsh id Qiili Ifljfin sent (o Nnwiib 5UiajiVn*d«clauluh nn account 
of tho conquest of Tiprnti, together with the best specimens of the 
wares anil silk-stuffs of that tract. The Nnwub named that tract 
(of liprali) RausJjanabfid, 1 * * * * & * 8 and invested Murkhid Qnll Ifhiin with 
the titlo of 'Bahadur,’ and conferred on Mir Hahib the title of 
'Khan/ 

Jn short, when tho Dopnty-Niznmnt of tho Sfihali of Odisah 
(Orissa) was bestowed on Murshid Quit Khan, the latter, on the 
recommendation of Nnwiib Sbiijil'n-d-dniiiab, was given by the 
JUmporor tho titlo of Rust am-.Tang. Ohsorving the old ago of Ins 
father, and fearing lest after tho latter’s death Rustam-Jang 
might fight against him, Snrfaraz Khun 8 detained at Mnrshi- 
dilhfid ns hostages Jtuslani-, Tang's son, named Yuliya Khan, and 
his wife, named Dnrdannh Begam. Althongh this incident caused 
somo hitf ernoss of feeling to Marshal Quit Khan, the latter had 
no nltornativo but to oiulnro it in silence. Mnrsbid Qnll JHian 
with bis army arrived in tho §ubah of Orissa, and appointed Mir 
Ilabibn-l-lnh Khan to ho his Deputy there, in tho same wny ns 
tho latter had boon bis Deputy at Jabunglrnagar. By nso of di- 
plomacy, and by dint of statesmanship and onorgy, Mir Habib 
sncccedod in chastising and reducing to order all refractory 
ZnmindSrs of Orissa. Ho noglectod no stop towards tho per- 
fect organisation and settlement of Orissa, and effected a surplus 
in its revenue. During tho commotion in Mnljnmmad Taqi Khan’s 
lime, the Rajah of Parsutam* had removed Jngnnnatb, tho Hindu 

1 Evidently, tho Rajah was no longer nn independent Rajah, but wns loft 

more or loss ns a fondntory prineo. 

8 When I was at Brahmnnbaria in 1890, 1 found tho Court poena’ badges 

Etill bearing tho word " Qhaklali Raushnnabad.” I do not know if they havo 

been since changed. 

& Muvghid Qnll Khan II Rustam-Jang was a son-in-law of Nawiib Shnja'n- 
d-din Kirin, having married Dardana Begam, stop-sister of Sarfnrnz KhSn. 
Syed Rasi KhSn was another son-in-law of ghnjn‘n-d-dm grin, having 
married Nnfisnh Begam, ntorino sister of Sarfaviiz KhSn. 

* Ho wiia hitherto only ‘Mir IJ^bib.’ His name was changed to ‘Mir Hnbibu- 
l-lali KhSn,’ on his receiving tho titlo of ‘Kirin* from Emporor Mnlmmmnd 
ghih, in recognition of his sorvicos in connection with the conquest of Tiprah. 

Seo note ante in regard to tho titlo ‘KhSn ’ and its significance, under Musal- 
man Emperors of India. 



Gr>;1, from Gift limits of Ht<* fjulwlt nf Otlicah (Orissa), nnil lnul 
Ruanlctl it on tlio summit of nliill noiwi the Ojiilkn Juke. Inrori-! 
sc.jttonoo of 1 1ir> rrmnvnl of Ike Hoi, thorn* ivii-i n fullinp-off to t lio 
!u»o of nine !a’,( of rupee: in tin* Imperial revenue, nceruincj from 
jm I prime. I'etahliehinp friendly ivlntioiis with Mir Hnkilm-l-lnh 
KKm.rtnd pavimr tmrnr t-i the Nnrim nf tin* time, Itfijnli Dntitl 
Deo hronpht hark •lttpannnlh tin* Hindu C?od to Pursufam (Puri), 
and ro*< vtnhlichrd th<- worship of Jntramnlth Of Puri. An nrwtinl. 
of tho worship of Aapannuth hn*. horn idtvftdy lpven in the text of 
ihis UMory. 

Will n tin* Dcputy.KiySitnnf of OtlUali (Ori«snl wins enttferrod on' 
MurHud Quit Khan Husiann.lnnp, tin* Deputy. Xir.nmnt nf the 
f2I*aklah of Jfihfinpirnuparf Dacca } wn*. l»<- f tmvod on Sarfuricit Khan.* 
Tin* hit tor nppmnfod n* hn- Deputy-Governor ffhulih AH Khan 
who was, n t-rion of th« Uoynt family, of Pei-da, and deputed 
Ohnlih Ali K'Im'mi io D.nrr.i. Karfnms lOinn nho unpointed •Tnsunnl 
Hiii, ilio Into NftwAh dnfnr Khun's* Secretary, nml ld« own tutor- 

I ‘IV.isnt.sm* >« nrmihr-r jn-i'e f.-r Puri. tinnier’* 1 Ori**-!.* 

* l! may be »i.i!»-l lei*- there wa* n r.vlt-*.-.l eh-inge In lit" administrative 
roachinety «>f Bengal, during rim (slier part of Kmper.-r Anrang.-eb'd reign, 
Tim ef!ice>- of Nnrim mat Djwau l.*d l*ve*» liiihrttn hepi «|niio iliMiuet, Imt r, re- 
Degrade step lonnt.I* ilndr crintnnl nmnlgnmatiim wn* Inhen liy Aurnngseh, 
■wln-n l),r latter appoint'd hi* faVIttil ile olli.'-r Marshal t^nli Ktian I. (after, 
ward* Naw»b Ja'fnr Khan) in Its* dnnt ottires- r>f lliwatt of lit turd mat Ori«»a 
as:d Deputy Nasim of Bengal mot Ori***. Mnnjiht (,'uli Kli’n I. could not 
personalty perform tti» function* of th'-n* dual otlive*, nml whilst him*clf 
personally holding the par! folio of Deputy NirntnM of ttongat (tlie Chief 
Nnr.trn bring r till t’rinee Asimtl-sh.ghnn), lie deli gated llm nfllec of Diwnn in 
Bengal lo Svetl Ah ram Khan nml. on the bitter’* death, to Pvod Host Khan, 
{►on-in-law iif Shujau.d-din Khan,) fuel thnt of Deputy Nnrint nml Diwnn of 
Orissa to ghujn'iMl-ilin Khan (hi* mn-iu-lnw). Kmperor Fnrrnldt Sir, on his 
ncees»Jon In the throne of Delhi, further ronlinued nml ncd-tit tinted the above 
administrative climii:* hv unit ini; in the perron nf Nnnah .Tn’fnr Khan the nllircH 
of Kerim of llcnpn) nml flrir*a. nml of Diwnn of those lYorinre*. This union 
of the. two oilieos, whilst wenheninp the Imperinl hold thereon, f-rently milled 
to the prodijic of the llencnl Sntrnp, nml pnvn him nlmnst n semi-repnl nspect. 
Thin regal nspect wns further bromlened by Kmperor Muhnmmnd Shall lidding 
llelmr to tbo lleiig-il Snlr.ipy, whilst Nnwiib SlmiiVn-il-din wn« the Bengal 
Viceroy. For purposes of ndminislrnlion, Shnjn‘n-d-din appointed a Statu 
Council of llirei* members to help him in the ndminislrnlion, nml diridoil liia 
entire Satrapy, consisting of tlireo l’rovinccit of Bcngnl, Uelinr, and Orissa, into 
four Political or Administrative Divisions, ris. (1) Bengal Proper, comprising 
Western, Central, nnd n portion of Northern Bengal, (a) Jnlinngir-tingiir of 
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guardian, to bo the Diwan and Minister of that, place, and sent 
him to Dacca, in company of Glial ib All Khan. And out of regard 
for Nafisah Begam, his sister, he bestowed the office of Superin- 
tendent o'f the Nawarah (wav- vessels) on' Murad A‘Ii Khan, 1 son of 
Syed Razi Khan. The control over Fiscal and Home affairs; and 
the management of Crown-lands, JSgtrs , war-vessels, artillery, 
Accounts and Customs-house were all entrusted to Munglii Jasunat 
Rai. In that the aforesaid Munshi had been trained np by Nawab 
Ja'far Khan, by dint of honesty and integrity, by thorough 
attention to details and by ripe wisdom, he effected not only an. 
inoi'Base in the State’ Revenue, but secured the happiness of the 
people. He completely abolished the system of Sauda-i-lchas, and 
banished the exactions and innovations introduced by Mir Habib, 
during the regime of Murghid Qull Khan. 8 Putting forth laudable 
efforts to keep down the .selling-rates of food-grains, and effect- 
ing cheapness in their prices, he threw open the western gate 
of the Fort of Jahangirnagar (or Dacca), which Nawab Amira-1- 
Umava Shaistah Khan had closed, inscribing on it a prohibition to 
the effect that no one should open it, nntil he succeeded in reducing 

Dacca Division comprising Eastern and Southern Bengal, and a small portion 
if Northern Bengal, and including Sylhet and Chittagong, (3) Behar Division, 
[4) Orissa Division. Shnja'u-d-din Khan directly administered the first Divi- 
sion, nnd appointed a Deputy Nazim or Deputy-Governor to hold charge of 
each of the other three Administrative Divisions, under his general control 
and supervision. 

I Murad A‘li Khun was a son of Nafisah Begam, nterine sister of Sarfa- 
raz Khan. Nafisah Begam was a daughter of Shnja'u-d-din Khan, and was 
married to Syed Hazi Khan, who was Diwiin of Bengal, on the death of 
Syed Akram Khan, during the regime of Nawab Ja‘far Khan. On Syed 
llazi Khan’s death, daring the reign of Emperor Farr nidi Sir, on the nomina- 
tion of Sawab Ja'far Khan (his maternal grandfather), Mirza Asadu-l-lah 
received the title of Sarfaraz Khan and was appointed Diwiiu of Bengal. 
Sarfaraz Khfin continued to be the nominal Diwan of Bengal, whilst his 
father Shuja'u-d-din Khan succeeded Nawab Ja'far Khan as Nngim of Bengal, 
being deprived, however, of all roal power, which was transferred to the State 
Oounoil, consisting of IJaji Ahmad (brother of A'li Yardi Khan), Diwan 
Alamohand. and Fatihohand Jagat Set. 

8 Mirza Lntfnllal), surnamed Murshid Qnli Khan II, son-in-law of §huja‘u- 
d-din Khan. He wns first Dopnty -Governor of Jahangirnagar (Dacoa), and 
was subsequently transferred in the same capacity to Orissa. He should 
not be confounded with Nawiib Ja'far Kh an who also held the title of Mnrgliid 
(Jail Khan, 
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the prico of food-grains to ono soon of tho Bazar 'weight por Dirham} 
as was current in -tlie Nnwab’s time. From that time until now, 
no one else had been able to effect such cheapness in the rate of food- 
grains. Ho rendered tho tract of Jahangirnagar (Dacca) fertile, 
like tho garden of Irani 1 * * 4 , by sprinkling on it tho waters of liberality, 
equity and justice ; and in consequence, Sarfarfiz Ifhan -won a good 
name amongst all classes of his subjects. At the desire of Nafisali 
Begam 5 , Murad All Kljau was innrricd to a daughter of Sarfarfiz 
Ivhfin, and was appointed Deputy-Governor of Jahangirnagar 
(Dacca) in the place of Ghfilib A‘li Khan. Murad AH Klian now 
promoted Raj Balab, a clerk attached to the Admiralty, to the office 
of Pushkin* thereof, and commenced oppressions. 4 Mnnshi Jasanat 
Rui, who had acquired a good name amongst tho people, appre- 
hending that his reputation might bo tarnished, resigned his office 
of Diwan, and the Province of Jahangirnagar or Dacca turned to 
desolation through tho tyranny of tho new oppressive Deputy 
Nazim. 

Mirzfi Muhammad Sa‘Id, tho second son of Haji Ahmad, who was 
on behalf of Sarfarfiz Khan Fanjdar of the Qhaklali of Ghoraglifit 
and Rangpur and Kuoh Bchfir, desolated tho Mahals of Rangpur 
by his exactions and oppressions, and acquiring tho treasures of 

1 See n. ante and tho tost with roforenco to Nnwfib ShaiBta Khun. 

* Seo n. ante. 

8 Nafisah Begam was a sister of Sarfarfiz Khan, and Mnrnd A‘li Khan was 
a son of Nafisali Begam, by Sycd Rnzi Khun. Snrfnriiz Khan’s predecessor in 
tho office of Diwan of Bengal. Tims, Mnrnd A'li Khun was n nephew of 
Sarfarfiz Khfin. Ho, hitherto, hold tho office of Snporintendent of tho 
Nawarah (wnr-vessols) at Dacca, and on his mnrringo with Snrfaraz Khfin’a 
daughter, was promoted to tho office of Dopnty-Govornor of Jnhangirnngar 
(Dncon), in snperccssion of Glinlib A'li Kh iin. It may bo interesting to note 
thatthoroisn placo called MurSdnagnr, nonr Daudknndi, in Commillah, which 
is associated with some formor Nawabs of Dacca, and where some landed pro- 
perty is still, I believe, owned by tho Bhiknnpnhnri Nawabs of Patna, said to 
be descended from an extinct old Nawab family of Daooa. I fancy, therefore, 
Muradnagnr owes its name and origiu to this Mnrnd A'li Khfin. 

* Rnjbnllnb’s son, Kiehan Ballab, in the time of Nawab Sirajn-d-dnulnh, fled 
from Dacca to Oalontta, and by his intrigues brought abonb a rapture between 
Sirnju-d-daulah and the English. Seo Sciru-l-MutaMierin, Vol. II, Pers. text, 
p.621. Bajballab was tho ovil genius of Murad A'li Khfin, as Alamchand was 
the evil genins of Shuja'ud-diu Khfin, and Ratanohnnd that of the Syedbrothers. 
See note ante. Bajballab subsequently ingratiated himself with the infamous 

Miran, son of Mir Ja'fnr. 
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those whom ho oppressed, lie mobilised an irnny. Requisitioning 
troops from the Emperor, ho marched with In's troops against the 
Rajahs of Kuqh Boliilr and Dinfijpur. Those Rajas fancying they 
wore masters of large armies, and also fancying that they were 
sheltered by ntitnerons forests and rivers, had hitherto paid little 
heed to the authorit}' of tho Nazim. By dint of diplomacy and 
hy nso of force, and by wars and battles, Mirza Muhammad Sa'id 
conquered thoso tracts, and acquired possession of the treasures, 
buried hoards, jewelleries and effects of thoso Rajahs. Owing to 
tho immense treasure— indeed tho treasure of a Crccsus — that thus 
fell into his hands, ho acquired much power. After the conquest 
of Kn oh Bihar, by humouring Hfiji Ahmad, on tho recommenda- 
tion of Niiwiib Shuja‘u-d-daulah and Sarfnraz Kh an, Mirza 
Muhammad Sa'id received tho titles of ‘ Khiin ’ and 1 Bahadur.’ 

Nawafa Shuja'u-d-daulah, on tho advice of his Triumvirate 
Council, . deputed Sarfnraz Khan to chnstiso Badi'u-z-zaman, 
znniindur of Birbhum. Sheltered by rocks and forests and support- 
ed by numerous Afghans, this zamindar did not bend bis head 
in submission to tho Nazira, and failed to pay tho revenue beyond 
the stipulated tribute. Ho bad also diverted to dancing-parties 
and pleasures, fourteen laics of revenue derived from the measured 
and cultivated lands, that had been endowed for the express pur- 
pose of helping tho poor and the scholarly. The zamindar him- 
self was plunged in dissipations and frivolities. On the ridges of 
Khubra Kandi and Lakra Khondali and of other hills and narrow 
rocky defiles, he had mounted strong guards, and cut off all ingress 
and egress of the Imperial troops and scouts, and he fancied the 
forest flanked by the hills to be a secure recess, in that no one could 
enter that tract without his passport. He had appointed his 
brother, Azam Ifhan, to administer his State, and his son, A‘li Quli 
Khan, to command his army, and Nanbat Khan to be his Diwan 
and Minister. Badi'u-z-zaman himself did no work, but wasted 
his time on flute-playing and on carousals. Sarfaraz Khan Bent 
him a message, containing promises and rewards in the event of 
his submission to Nawfib Shuja'u-d-daulah, and embodying also 
threats and punishments in the event of his l'ecalcitrance and 
disloyalty. Subsequently, Sarfaraz Shan despatched via Bardwan 
his special confidantes, Khwajah Basant and Mir Sharfu-d-din, the 
second Paymaster-General, with a large army. Badi'u-z-zaman 
now prudently woke up from the slumber of vanity, and ten- 



dcred his lioratigo and submission. Inducing tlio aforesaid Mir and 
the above Klnvajah to become his intcrceders, ho sent through the 
latter n petition expressive of submission and loyalty, and subse- 
quently in tlio company of the former ho sot out for Murshidabad. 
And after waiting on Sarfaraz Kh an, through tlio introduction of 
Mir Sharfn-d-din, Badi‘u-z-zatufin was granted an audience by 
Nawhb Shuja‘a-d-daulah, who not only pnrdoned his past misde- 
meanour, but generously bestowed on him khila'ts. Badi‘u-z- 
zaman agreed to pay throe laks of rupees annually on account of 
tho Imperial revenue, consented to abido by tlio ordinary proce- 
dures for payment of land-revenue and for execution of orders, and 
furnished ns his surety Karatqhaud, 1 * * zamindar of Bardwan. He 
was then allowed to return to Birbhum. . . 

Towards the close of the year 1151 A.H., when Nadir Shah 
invaded 8 the Imperial Capital, and Samsamu-d-daulahlClian-dauran 
fell in tho battle 8 agninst Nadir Shah, Nawab ShujiVu-d-danlali 
being ill and conGued to bed permitted Yahya Shan and Dur- 
danah Begam (son and wife respectively of Murshid Quli Khan) 
to go to Orissa, and proclaimed Sarfaraz Khan as his heir. Ear- 
nestly exhorting the latter to conGde in Ilaji Ahmad, tho JEtai 
Raiun 4 * * * and Jagatset, and always to respect their feelings, and 
entrusting to him control over tho offices of the Nizamnt, Nawab 
Slmja,‘u-d-dln Khan died on tho 13th Zilliaj of tho aforesaid year. 
After laying to rest Shuja‘u-d-daulah’s 8 corpse in the sepulchre 
which ho (Shuja‘u-d-dauluh ) had in his lifetime elected at Deli- 
para, opposite to the Fort and tho City of Murshidabad, Sarfaraz 

1 Budi'u.z-znmnn Khun of Birbhum, nnd Karatohand of Bardwan, appear to 
have beon the two principal zamiudars in Western Bengnl at the time. I un- 
derstand the descendants of Badi'a-z-zamnn still survive at Birbhum, bnt are 
iu nn impoverished condition. 

8 A full description of Nadir ghali’s invasion will he found in all Indian 
histories, and also in Sciru-UMutaMlcrin, Vol, II, p. 482. 

8 This battle took place at Eavaal, 4 stages (man sai) distant from Shall, 
jahanabad or Delhi, in 1161 A.H. See Scir, Vol. II, p. 482. 

4 That is, Itni Alamohand. Shuin'u-d-dm Khiin’s dc facto Diwan. Ho receiv- 

ed the title of ' Ita'i Bnian ’ from the Emperor, on the recommendation of 

his master, Nawab Shuja'n-d-din Khan. See Scir, Vol. II, p. 471. 

8 It should be noted that both " ghuja'a-d-dm Khnn” and “ Shnja'u-d- 

danlah ” signify one and the same person. These were bis titles. This 
* Sliuju'a-d-danlah, * better known as ‘ §huja‘u-d*din Khan ” must not be con- 
founded with the Nawab Vizier gljuja'u-d-daulah of later history. 
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JOiati mounted tho masnad of tho Niziimat in tlio place of Iris 
fattier, 

NIZAMAT OP NAWAB SARFARAZ KHAN. 

When Naw&b Sarfariiz Khiin monnted the masnad of the Niza- 
mut of Bengal, agreeably to iho dying instructions of his father, 
he appointed Haji Ahmad, tlio Rai Raian and Jagatsct to be Ih'b 
C ouncillors in respect of Bovcnuo and Administrative affairs. 
But theso meddling more than before in State affairs ignored tho 
old officers of Sarfaraz Shun who expected promotions and raan- 
?abs, and further intrigued to bring about their disgi-ace and over- 
throw. Although Nawfib Sarfaraz Khan and tho BegnniB were 
anxious to promote their old officers, owing to the opposition of the 
Triumvirate Council, they could not do so. The Triumvirate 
Council, after secret vows and stipulations, plotted to call in All 
Vardl Khan with Iiis army from ‘Azimabad (Patna) under pre- 
text of visiting tho Nazim, and then to instal him on the masnad 
of tho Nizamat in supercession of Sarfaraz Khan . 1 * * * * * * And in 
deliberations over tbis plot they passed days and nights, but failed 
to mature any plan. At this time, Nadir ghilli, * the king of Per- 
sia, had defeated Muhammad Shah, cnptnred Nizamn-l-Mulk, 
Burhanu-l-Mulk, Qamru-d-din Khan, and Muhammad Khan Bang- 
agji, &c., who were tho pillars of the Mu gh al Empire , 8 and en- 

1 Tho author of the Maaseru-l-Umnra states that Sarfaraz Khan rendered 

himsolf unpopular by adopting a policy of rigid economy and retrenchment, 

and by reducing his army, and that this gave an opportunity to All Vardi 
Khan to intrigue, in concert with the latter’s brother, I)aji Al.>mad, who was 

Sarfaraz Khan’s chief councillor. Seo p. 844, Maaseru-l-Umara, Vol. II, p. 844. 

It should, however, bo added in justice to Sarfaraz Khan’s memory that 
this polioy was inspired by the faithloss Triumvirate Councillors, whom 

Sarfaraz Khan trusted owing to the dying exhortations of bis father, and 

that it formed a part of the despicable trap they were cunningly laying to 
ruin and overthrow their benefactor’s son. One feels sick to dwell on such 
tales of vilo treachery, for Sarfaraz Khiin from all accounts appears to have 
been an ideally noble and mild prince. 

8 Nadir Shah was a soldier of fortune. After capturing Shah Tabmasp, 
King of Persia, he held a Council of State, and got himself elected as King of 
Persia. See his life in Namai Khusruan (p. 153), which also gives his por- 
trait. 

* For details, see Beiru-UMutakherin, p.482 (Pers. text). It would appear, 
oven at thus -crisis in the fate Of the Empire, the venal Ministers of Emperor 
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toting PhHh.jnhfmfibiUt (Delhi) 1 with Iub 1’orsinn troops lintl plun- 
dered (ho ptilncos of hoth the Emperor nml his nobles. In consc- 
(jnence. (ho whole Empire wns ulinkcii to its foundation. 9 Tho 
Triumvirate Council persuaded Snt-fnWiz Khun to iuirodueo in 
Hengnl tho coins nml tho Khi'O'uh 5 of Nt'ulir Shall, and about 
the same time they remitted tho confiscated treasures of Shu* 
jiVn-d-ilnulnh nml the Hengnl trilmto in clmrge of Murid Khun, 
who had nrrivrd in Mnrslmlubad on holmlf of Qnmrn-d-din 
Khun* Ion j* before Nudir Shah's invasion. Ilfiji Ahmad nml 
AH Vnrdi Khan intrigued with Murid KJjiin, and won him 
over to their side. On tho withdrawal of Nadir Shah, they 
enriied tales of tho introduction of the Nadir Shall! coin and 
Kbujbah to Nnwjih Qnturu-d-din Khan and to Nizntun-l-Mtilk, and 
laid various other charges against Sarfatax Khan. Aided by tho 
machinations of the Imperial ministciF,' they seonred n royal 
patent granting to them tho Nijiimat of Dengnl, and authorising 
tho execution of Sarfnraz KJ.tan, 6 on account of his trenson in 
introducing the coin and fthutlah of Nadir Slifdi. When tho 

Muhammad £1»nh could not pal nsidn perronal foolinjja nml clannish jealounios 
— tlie great banc of nil Mott! run race* nml the pwvo of fo ninny Mnpnlmnn 
Empire*,— nor could comldno loynlly In ono common nnd purred cnaro to 
repel llio enemy's invasion of India. Ilurhnnn-l-Mulk wns the gronlciit dolin* 
quont in lid* resjiect. Only Nisamu-l-Mulk nnd Qnmnwhdin Khan np. 
pear in better Kfslit, nnd perm to hnvo worthily mninlniaed tho high tradi- 
tion* of their great ofliee*. For Nisnmn-l-Mulk AFif Jnh, nnd Qnmru-d.din 
Khan, pee Mum erief • Cnmro, Vol. HI, p. 837, nnd Vol 1, p, 358. 

• For ramc gruesome details of tho pack of Dolld nnd tho general mn**n. 
croof its population, pro Srim.t-3fiiMp.rrin, Vol. II, p. 483. 

* Jvidir ghnh’p invasion was ono of tho great external calamities that 
overtook tho Mughal Empire nnd hnatened it* ruin. 

8 win nlso recited after Nadir Plrnh’s namo in nil tho mosques of 

Delhi on his entry there. Soo Scir. 

* Ho was nt llio time Chief Vizier or I’rimo Minister of Emporor Mntyam- 
mnd Phiili. 

1 Tho principal Imperial Minister who sided with I.I5JI Ahmad nnd AU 
Vnrdi Khan in their intrigue, wns Mntnmu-d-dmilnli Islinq Khiin. Tho 
latter exercised nt tho time great influenco over Emperor Muliammad Rhiih. 
See p. 489, SciVii-I-JfiiMiierin. 

• Tho Triumvirato Councillors wero tliomsolvcs rcfijmnsihlo for this trenson, 
which wns a part of their ndroitly-lnid plot to overthrow Sarfnrar. Khiin, by 
BubsequonUy denouncing tho latter boforo tho Emperor Muhammad Shah. It 
is n pity Sarfarfis Khan tho Good, owing to his gnilulessucBB and lack of in- 
sight, could not soo through their dospicablo gnmo of villainy. 



arrow of tlicir efforts reached thobntt of their aim* the Triumvir- 
ato Council represented to Sarfaraz IChau that ' tho resources of 
tho State were limited, whilst its expenditure wns heavy, and 
thoroby persuaded tho Nawfib to rcdiico tho strength of his Army. 
They at the same tiino secretly Bent instructions to Ali Vardi 
Khan to mobiliso -troops and collcot nrms, in view of the invasion 
of Bengal. • -Whoever was enshiored from tho army of Sarfaraz 
Khan was straightway enlisted by Hiiji Aljmad in the service of 
All- Vardi Khan, and sont off to Azimabad (Patna). Nearly one- 
half of Sarfaraz Khan's troops were in this way disbanded.- Ali 
Vardi Khan, having connoted preparations for war and mobilised a 
large army consisting of Afghans, Rohilahs, and Bhalias, Bet out for 
Bengal; whilst Haji Al?mad scut his and his sons’ hoarded treasures 
amounting to sovoral laics of rupees for tho expenses of Ali Vardi’s 
army. When Sarfarfiz Khan, from tho despatches of -liis Political 
Agents at tho Court of the Emporor, and from informations of emis- 
saries, camo to be apprised of the machinations of the treacherous 
enemy,- deemingit prudent to adopt remedy- for tlio affnir before it 
camo.to.pnss, lie.sot himself to overthrow tho traitors, and decided 
to bestow tho Deputy-Governorship 1 of Azimabad (Patna) on liis. 
son-in-law, Syed Muhammad. Hasan, in supercession of Ali .Vardi 
Khan, and the Fanjdarl of Akbarnagnr (Rajmalial) together with 


tho command of Salcrigali and- Teliagadhi passes on Mir Sharfn-d- 
din Balthslii, ' in supercession . of A'tau-l-lah Khan, son-in-law of 
Haj'i Alimad. Sarfaraz Khan also determined to. appoint Munslii’ 
Jasunat .Rai as Diwan in the place of the Rai Raian. But 
as yet this decision had .not been put in force, when the mem-., 
bers of tlie Triumvirate Council adroitly submitting ! a representa- 
tion about -their long services, tlie heavy outstandings of the Ixri-‘ 
perial Revenue, and their losses, pei’snaded Sarfaraz Khan to post- 
pone their supercession and the installation of others in their places 
till their preparation of the Annual Balance-sheet, which fell due 
after three months.* ..Sarfaraz .Khan, who owing to. guilessness of 


'"l -geo slightly varied accounts iti the Be'iru-l-MuiaMerin (p, 489), which 
states that Sarfaraz Khan transferred the offioo'of Diwan from Haji Ahmad 
to Mir Murtaza, and' contempVated trarisferring.the Faujdan of Kajmahai froip 
Ata a -1-lah Kh an to his son-in-law, Hasan Mnbammad Kh an. 

: "S This is the' old story of g'ai'nihgtiine.' " Sarfaraz Khan exhibited, a lament-, 
able laok of judgment in accepting: this false representation 'of his faithless. 
Cpnnoillore. HiV ore'dulity,' mdeo1si6h,‘-ana generodi'imphlsiveness'cost' him 



lus lint, nro had already boon victimised by tho duplicity of the 
Triumvirate Oouneil, once again suffered himsolf to be duped 
by their wiles. A‘li Yard! Khan, utilising this, short respite, 
secured the adhesion of Mustafa Khan, Slmmslier Khan, Sardar 
Khau, U‘mar IQiau, Rnhiiu Khan. Karam Khan, Sirandaz Khan, 
Shaikh Ma'sum, Shaikh Jahangir Khan, Muhammad Zulfuqar 
Khan, Chidan Hazari (Bakhshi of tho Bhaliahs), Bakhtftwar 
Singh, and other Generals and officers of the Army. Under 
the false pretext of waiting on Sarfaraz Khan, A‘li Vardi Khau 
mai’ched swiftly, crossed tho passes of Tillagadhi and Sakrigali, 
and reached the frontiers of Bengal. At the instigation of Haji 
Ahmad, Atanllah Khan, Faujdar of Akbarnagar (Rajinnhal), had 
taken steps to prevent all movements of .messengers and spies, and to 
interdict all intercourse through news-letters between A'zimabad 
(Patna) and Bengal via the passes of Tillagadhi and Sakrigali, 
until A'li Vardi Khan had crossed through those passes. In 
consequence, no news of A‘li Vardi Khan’s movements had reached 
Sarfaraz Khan. It was only when the vanguard of A*li Vardi 
Khan’s army had actually reached Akbarnagar (Rajmahal), that all 
of a sudden the news of All Vardi Khan’s movement renched Sar- 
faraz Khan. This news throw both the City of Murshidabad and 
its Bazaar into commotion. Perplexed by this news, Sarfaraz Khan 
instantly impi’isoncd Haji Ahmad. Although the Rai Raian 
treacherously explained that A‘1I Vardi’s arrival was for the pur- 
pose of waiting on Sarfaruz Khan, this explanation had no reassur- 
ing effect. Detailing Ghaus Khan and Mir Sharfu-d-din, who 
were his old officers, to lead the vanguard, and leaving his son, 
Hafizn-l-lah surnamed Mirza Arnani, together with Tasin Khan 
Faujdar, to guard the Fort and the City, Nawab Sarfaraz Khan 
together with Ghazanfar Husain Khan and a son of Muhammad 
Taqi Khan, (both of whom wore his sons-in-law), and with Mir 
Muhammad Baqir Khan, Mirza Muhammad Iraj Qian, Mir Kamil, 
Mir Gadai, Mir Haidar Shah, Mir Diler Shah, Baji Singh, Rajah 
Ghandarab Singh, Shamshir Khan Qurislii, (Faujdar of Silhat), 
Shuja Quli Khan. (Faujdar of the port of Hugli), Mir Habib, 
Murshid Quli Khan Faujdar, Mardan A‘li Khan (the late Shuj‘a 
Khan’s Bakhshi) and other Generals and Mansabdars and Zamin- 

his throne nnd liis life, and Bounded the first faint bnt certain death-knell of 
tho ancient Moslem Satrapy in Bengal, which became shorn of its semi-regal 
prestige with his full, 
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dnra of Bengal, marched out from flic City with a largo army and 
firo-pouring nrlillcry, lind encamped at Bahmnninh, which is two 
Karoh distant from Murshidabtid. Marching on the second day, 
the Nnwnb reached Sarui Dlw/In, and marching on tlio tiiird day, 
he encamped at Khamvnh, whore lie mustered his army and re* 
viewed its strength and armaments. Jn that tho ofiicers of 
Shuj'a Khan’s i regime wero in loaguo with Hiijl Ahmad, brick-bats 
instead of shells wore discovered in tho arsenal, and rnbbish was 
found inside guns. Consequently, cashiering Shnhriar Khan, the 
Bu/ji’s brothel*, who was General Superintendent of tho Artillery, 
and making him over to tho custody of his retainers, Nawnb 
Sarfaraz Khan appointed in his placo Pancho, son of Antony tho 
Portngueso, to ho General Superintendent of tho Artillery. The 
forces of Malmbnt Jang were arranged in tho form of a circle from 
Aurangabad, at the month of the Sfiii (where the shrine of Shah 
Mnrtaza’ Hindi exists) to tho plain of Balkatab. 

On tho fourth day, when tho silvery-crowned King (t.e., tho 
Sun) pranced on to the plain of tho sky from his camp in the 
East darting forth daggers of radial lines, and the dusky Moon 
with thousands of its forces stars), not finding itself a match 
for that nniqno Cavalier, hid itself behind the hills, Nawnb Snr- 
faraz Khan, selecting an auspicious momont according to astro- 
logers, advanced to assault the enomy. By one single assault, the 
troops of Mali abut Jnng were thrown into panic and confusion, 
were set a-reeling, and wero nearly routed. The Rai Raian, 1 find- 
ing that tho cable was being turned, at this moment treacherously 
represented to Hawaii Sarfaraz Khan that the Snn hnd moved 
right vortical to the head, and that at that sultry hour if fighting 
were continued, both horses and Boldiers would perish, owing to 
excessive heat and thirst, and that therefore if that day further 
fightings ■ were postponed, next morning the bitter-palated enemy 
could be treated to a similar bitter soup (of death) — 

Whence will tliy enemy command the strength, 

To fight with thee ? 

Owing to thy good luck, 

The enemy’s head shall be trampled upon by thy feet. - 

"l This Hoi Baian Diwnn Alamohand, the protege and favourite of Sarfaraz 
Khan’s father, under the false mask of loyalty, did more damage te Sarfaraz : 
Khan's cause, than oven A'li Vardi Khan and his brother J3Sj'i Ahmad. Bat ft 
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Although astrologers descanted on tlie anspiciousness of that 
lionr for fighting, nud adduced arguments in proof of the incom- 
ing victory, and although his Generals insisted on continuing 
the battle, Sarfaraz Khan was unmoved, and foi'hade by uso of 
thi-eats further fightings that day. Then Sarfaraz Khan encamp- 
ed on the hanks of the Geriah river. Meanwhile, a letter' from 
Mahabat Jang came avowing his loyalty, and explaining that he 
had come simply to pay his respects to Sarfaraz Khan. Sarfaraz 
Khan, who was quite inexperienced, on perusal of the letter, be- 
came renssured, dispensed with all precautions, foolishly released 
Ilaji Ahmad, who was the root of all the disturbance, and Bent 
him to A‘li Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang, in order to reassure the 
latter and to bring him over. He also sent in the Haji’s company 
Shuja Quli Khan and Kjiwajah Basant, his two special confidantes, 
with a view to ascertain exactly the prospects of peace and war, to 
guago correctly the dispositions of A‘li Yardi’s Army, and then to 
apprise him accurately. The imprisonment of the Haji with his 
other relatives had plunged Mahabat Jang into a whirlpool of 
confusion. He had apprehended that they would be slain, and 
had, therefore, hesitated to offer battle. Viewing the release of 
the JjlSjl to be auspicious, nay as the first augnry of victory, 
Mahabat Jang (A‘li Vardi) enclosed in a casket a brick, giving out 
it contained the Holy Qorau, held it in his hand, and swore by it 
that next morning he would with folded hands present himself be- 
fore Nawab Sarfaraz Khan, and would sue for pardon for his mis- 
conduct. At the same time he presented two hundred gold coins to 
Khwajah Basant. Those idiots (Shuj'a Quli Khan and Khwajah 
Basaut), not fathoming the water under the grass, returned happy 
and jolly, and describing to Nawab Sarfaraz Khan the loyal dis- 
position of A‘ll Vardi Khan cooled the fire of his wrath. Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan then ordered his butler to prepare dainty dishes for 
a banquet, sat re-assured on the bed of comfort, nay slumbered the 
sleep of insecurity on the bed of sleep (which is akin to death) ; 
and his soldiers, intoxicated by the inebriation of the wiue-cup of 
peace, let go from their hands the reins of watch and alertness. 

Aye ! It is Bheer folly to rely on the cajolery of thy enemy j 

The seeming prostration of floods undermines walls ! 

is dao to Diwan Alntnchfuid’s memory to add that he was only one of the faith- 
less out of a faithless herd. 



After Hie withdrawn! of Sarfaraz Khan’s emissaries, A'li Vavdi 
Khan soothed and won over his officers h y promising tlicm two 
months’ pay in the event of his victory, and also by promising 
them tho booty that might be captured. Ho thus incited and in- 
stigated them (o fight, and distributed shells, gunpowder and arma- 
monts. The Generals of Snrfnvaz Khan’s army who from before 
wore in league with A'li Yard! Khan, were all ready for treachery 
and regicide. Tho only exceptions were Muhammad GImiis Khun 
and Mir Slinrfn-d-din. Commanders of tho vanguard of Sarfnriiz 
Khan’s army, who wore posted at the ford of tho river Geriah. 
Ascertaining through messengers and spies tho secret plot of 
teachory that was hatching, both tho above Goncrals at midnight 
hastened to Sarfaraz Kb»n, apprised tho latter of the tiro of 
.treachery that was fanning under a straw-covering, and offered by 
•way of precaution to remove him that night to their own camp, 
•and there to gunrd him, and next morning to sacrifice their lives 
hy fighting gallantly round him. In that in nmttors of destiny, 
efforts are helpless, and the knot of Fate cannot ho untied with the 
nail of Efforts, tho will of Providence cast tho quicksilver of 
hcedlcssncsB into tho car of Sarfaraz Khiin. Placing no reliance on 
their loyal representation, Sarfaraz Khan treated those two General 
in a rude and threatening manner, and by way of censure added : 
“You opening a Bhop of self- aggrandisement- desire that I should 
ho involved in war against Mnliabat Jang, who is my well-wisher." 
"Those two Genorals got up blushing with shame and humiliation, 
and returned to their own camps. Arming themselves, along with 
their forces, they passed the night in alertuess ; whilst Sarfaraz 
triiii n, in the slumber of heedlessness, lay intoxicated with the wine 
of sleep. At the instigation of Haji Ahmad, in the dead of night, 
under the pretext of visiting relations and friends, the officers 
and soldiers of Mahabat Jang’s army, with their light baggages, 
hy ones and twos, mingled with the army of Sarfaraz Khan, and 
forming rings round the Royal tent looked out for an opportunity 
to strike. 

Tho officers of Shuj'a Khan’s regime, upon whom Sarfaraz 
Khan placed great reliance, from the very beginning were in intri- 
gue with the Haji, and seeing and knowing all connived at and 
concealed the conspiracy; whilst the loyal adherents of Sar- 
faraz Khan held their tongue from fear of being snubbed. Whilst 
one hour of the night yet remained, A'li Vardi Khan and 
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Hiijjt Ahtiiad divided their forces into two divisions. They detail- 
ed one division under the command of Nandlal Jama'dar, together 
with the standard and the kettle-drum, and lings and elephants, 
to attack Ghana Khan and Mir Sharfu-d-din, whilst with another 
division, consisting of Afghan and Bhaliali troops, in the darkness 
of the night, uuder tho guidance of the men of the Zamlndari of 
Ramakant, Zanundiir of Rajshahi, they themselves marched to 
deliver a niglit-attaok against Sarfaraz Khan. And towards the 
day-break, whilst yet tho darkness of the night continued, and 
friends could not he distinguished from foes, they suddenly, like 
death, attacked Sarfaraz Khan's troops who wore inebriated with 
the wino of sleep, (which is akin to death), and fired their guns. 
Tho old proteges awoke Sarfaraz Khan from his slumber of neg- 
lect, and apprised him of tho aspect of affairs. As fortune, how- 
ever, lmd averted its face from him, even now Sarfaraz Khan refus- 
ed to listen to them with tho ear of credence, snubbed them, and 
again insisted on the quick preparation of viands for a banquet. 
Sarfaraz Khan 1 added, “ A‘li Vardi Kliim is coming to visit me.” 
At this moment, another cannon-shell fell ; and by the time of the 
sunrise, the troops of Maliabat Jang exhibited themselves in 
battle-array. Guns and lockets, arrows and muskets Hashing 
lightning, and showering destruction poured in. The troops of 
Sarfaraz Khan who were intoxicated by the wine of the morning 
sleep, harum-scarum sprang up from their beds of slumber, and 
girding up their loins fled; whilst others, not commanding the 
nerve to gird up their loius or to arm themselves, were butchered. 
Sarfaraz Khan's army was panic-stricken. 

Ton might say, from dread of that warfare, 

Earth itself had fled. 

Only one solitary column consisting mostly of Sarfaraz Khan's 
old officers, impelled by sentiments of honour, and animated by a 
sense of loyalty, arrayed themselves on the battle-field, gallantly re- 

1 Sarfaraz Khan possessed a most guileless soul, and liis gnilelessness and 
Ids confidence in A‘1I Yard! cost him his throne. Sarfaraz Qian lacked insight 
into human character, which is one of the essential attributes of a wise ruler. 
Whilst noting this failing in Sarfaraz Eh tin. it most be added there is nothing 
to condone or extenuate the black ingratitude and treachery of A *11 Yard! 
and tho Triumvirate Councillors, Dewan Alamchnnd, ITaji Ahmad and Jngat- 
set, who were all proteges of Sarfaraz Khan’s father. 



solved to sacrifice tlieir lives, and firmly stood their ground. Nawab 
Sarfaraz Khan,' after finishing his morning-prayer, also armed 
himself, seized the Holy Qoran with one hand, and mounted a 
swift elephant. Then letting loose the' royal elephant in front 
of himself, lie flung himself into the thick of the fight, and com- 
menced shooting arrows. The Afghan generals of Mababat Jang’B 
army, covered by a squadron of Shaliah infantry, charged Sarfaraz 
Khan’s army. 

Wlien on both sides, the troops stood in battle-array, 

Ton might say, the Day of Judgment had arrived. 

Owing to the thundering of guns, muskets and rockets, 

Aye, the Universe itself quaked. 

The twang of bow-strings and the cracking of -arrows 
Resounded aloft tlieir echo to the lofty sky. 

The spear, like Death with out-stretched bands. 

In the taking of life, chopped the breast into Blips. 

In the hands of heroes, sharp steel- made swords, 

In shedding blood of the enemy, leapt warmly: 

The heroes became warm in tnking and in giving life; 

Aye, the world became emptied pf heroes. 

In this sword-cliarge, wherein the boisterous wind of Death 
threw down ou the plain of annihilation corpses like leaves of 
trees, aud the flood of blood raged tumultuously on every side, 
Mardan A‘li Khan, the Bakhshi of Shnj’a Khan’s regime, who was 
now the generalissimo of Sarfaraz Khan's army, and commanded the 
van, feeliug himself incapable of continuing the contest any longer, 
fled. At the sight of this flight, Sarfaraz Khan’s army was 
demoralised, aud a general Btampede ensued in its ranks. 

Bach one felt contented with saving himself, 

No one cared for another. 

- Save and except his Georgian and Abyssinian slaves and a few 
of liis old comrades, not one out of the numerous mock-heroes re- 
maiued to cover Sarfaraz Khan’s elephant. The olephaut-drivcr 
perceiving that victory had declared itself for the enemy, said to 
Sarfaraz Khan “ If it be your Highness’s pleasure, I shall carry 
you to Birbhnin to the Kanrindar, Badi'u-z-zamau.” Sarfaraz Khan, 
striking the eleplmnt-diivcr a blow on the neck, retorted: “Tie 
the chain rouud the feet of the elephaut, as I will not retreat before 
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Sharfuchlin mistook tlio latter for MnhSbatjnng, and commenced 
lighting. By moanB of Rustam-like onslaughts and brave nssanlts, 
tlioy killed Nnmilal, and cut him up with their swords. Boating 
those who escaped the sword, they captured tho Standard, kettle- 
drum, elephants, camels, liorsos and armaments, and then tlioy 
marched swiftly to onquiro about Sarfnraz Khan. Though Snr- 
fnriiz J'Qiiin had fallen, on seeing those two bravo Generals, Malm- 
bat .Tung did not stir from tho field, but with his forco which was 
more numerous than ants and locusts remained stationary and 
motionless on thohnttla-fiold. Those two Generals had yet received 
no tidings of the fall of Sarfnrnz Khan, and, therefore, with a small 
force of veteran heroes comprising their sons, brothers, kinsmen 
and companions, they bravely spurred on their chargers, fiercely 
assaulted Alt Vardi Khan’s army, broke through its ranks, and 
heroically dashed np to its contre. Tho army of Mababat Jang was 
about to reel from tho blows of thoso lions of tho forest of warfare,, 
when Ghans Khan rocoived on the breast mortal wonnds from tho 
bullets of Qhidan Hnzari’s mnskatcors, and fell. Ghaus Khan’s 
two sons, Qutb and JBnbnr, who wore voritnblo tigers of tbo forest 
of bravory, and who on lmnting-grounds wore wont to slay lions 
with swords, unsheathed tlioir swords, and killed a large number 
of Afghans and Blmlialis. 1 

They attacked no one whom they did not finish, 

They struck no head which they did not hurl down. 

On whomever they struck their long-piercing daggers, 

His head came down rolling from the shoulder. 

Qhidan Hazari also received sword-cuts at tlieir hands. 
After much slaughter and daring, being bit by the bullets of mus- 
kets, Qutb and Babar fell like brave martyrs, and joined their 
gallant father in his journey to Eternity. Mir §harfu-d-din with 
seven brave cavaliers galloped right up to Hahabat Jang, and 
with great agility shot at the latter’s breast a heart-piercing 
arrow, which, however, grazed against the how of Mababat Jang, 
and piercing through lodged itself in the latter’s side-ribs. Mir 
Sharfu-d-din had pulled another arrow , towards the how-string, 
when Shaikh Jahan Tar and Muhammad Zulfnqar, Mababat 
Jang’s Generals, who were old friends of the Mir, came forward 
and said : “ Nawab Safaraz Khan has fallen, what can you gain 

l It would seem the race of heroes was not yet extinot in Moslem Bengal. 
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now by continuing the contest end sacrificing your lifo ” ? The Mir 
bravely replied : “ Hitherto T fought from a sense of loyalty for 
the salt 1 * * * * * * I had eaten, and from a sense of comradeship, but 
now I fight to maintain my honour. ” Thoso two Grenovals 
stood sureties for the security of his honour, and pulled him 
back. Then llio Mir with his followers sot out for Birblium- 
Notwithstanding that his gunners had run away, Pancho Ferengi, * 
Superintendent of Saifavaz Khan’s artillery, served his guns and 
bravely st-nck to them, and kept np an incessant ennnonade. After 
Mir Sharfu-d-din's withdrawal, the Afghans in largo numbers 
attacked Pancho, and killed him. Baj! Singh, a Rajput General, 
who with tho rear-guard was at Khamrah, on receiving news of 
his master’s fall, folt his sonso of honour aroused. Alone spurring 
on his horse and placing his spear on his horse’s right ear, by 
bravo onslaughts, ho dashed through tho enemy’s forco to a point 
whero Mahabat Jang stood. With one stroke of his Bharp spear, 
Baji Singh attempted to hurl tho lnttcr down from his olephant- 
saddloand to despatch him to tho nest world, to be a companion there 
of his fallen master. Mahabat Jang made him out on seoing his 
heroism and agility, and ordered Daur Qnli Khan, superintendent of 
tho artillery, to quickly oppose him. Daur Qnli Klian encountering 
him shot a bullet through his breast, and Baji Singh being mortally 
wounded fell on tho ground . 8 Zalim Singh, Baji Singh’s son, 
aged nine years, with that inherent bravery which is characteris- 
tic of tho Rajput race, unsheathed his sword from tho scabbard, and 
stood up to guard his father. People from all sides surrounded 
him liko a ring. Nawab Mahabat Jang, on seeing tho daring of 
that boy, applauded him, and forbade the people from killing him, 

1 Suoh instances of isolated loyalty and heroism rolieve, to somo extent, the 

darkness of the picture of faitlilessuess and treaohory that these events portray. 

9 “ The ravenouB hordes thns let loose on India made the race-name of 

Oliristinn ( Ferengi ) a word of terror, until the strong rule of the Mughnl Em- 
pire turned it into ono of contempt.”— Sir 17. Hunter’s History of British 

India, Vol. I, p. 184. Tho namo * Ferongi ’ was, however, more especially 

applied to tho Portuguese settlors in India, whilst the term ‘Nasara’ (or 

Nazarene) was a genorio term for all Christians. 

8 It is an eloquent testimony to tho goodness of Sarfaraz Khan, that even 
in those treacherous times, and in suoh a trying crisis, he could command the 
undying devotion and homage of his brave Rajput officers. This is another 
incident which relieves, in some measure, tho darkness of the pioture 
presented by these soenes. 

41 
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'nmVordoral thorn not to opposo tho removal of his father's corpse. 
The ai’lillory-mon helped in tho removal ofBfijl Singh’s corpse, and 
carried along with it Zfilim Singh on their shoulders. During tho 
fightings of Ghana IThiin, "Mir Rlmrfa-d-din, Biijl Singh and Pnnclio 
Farengi, both tho sons-in-law of Savfnrfiz Khun, named Ghazanfar 
Husain and Hasan Muhammad, together with other Mansahddrs 
and vanquished soldiers, had fled from tho battle-field, and had in 
ono dny marched back to Mursliidabad. And tho Rfii Rfiifin Alnm* 
oljand, by way of retribution for his trcachoiy, received an arrow- 
fehofc on tho hand from a cross-bow, plunged into tho river, and 
half-dead reached his liouso. Roponting of his disloyal treachery, 
ho committed suicido 1 * * * * * * by swallowing diamond-filings. In short, 
wlion Sarfarfiz Khan wns felled on his olophant-littor, the ole- 
pliant-drivor carried his corpso swiftly to Mursliidabad. Yasin 
Khan, Faujdfir of Mursliidabad, who together with Hafizu-l-lah 
Khan, son of Sarfarfiz Khfin, had boon loft to guard tho City, the 
Citadel and tho Nawab’s family, bnriod at midnight tho corpse of 
Nawfib Sarfarfiz Khun at Naktabhali. Hnfizu-l-lah and Ghazan- 
far Husain hurriedly throw np entrenchments, and prepared to 
fight. Thoy, howover, received no encouragement from the van- 
quished troops, and thereforo abandoned their plan of fighting, and 
tondored their submission to Ali VardI Khan. This Revolution in 
the Government throw the City, ns woll as the Army and the 
people of Bengal, into a general and deep convulsion. Haji 
Ahmad first 8 entering the city of Murshidabad, proclaimed peace 

1 The Rai Raian Alamchancl (tho prottgc and creature of Sarforiiz Khan's 

father Shuja'u-d-din Khan) waB after nil a penitent Binner, and, therefore hie 

character stands ont in a loss hideous light, than that of RSji Ahmad and Jagat 

Sot, who do not appear to have been similarly disturbed by qualms of Conscience 

for their black ingratitude and treachery. 

8 All VnrdI KhSn himself entered the oity of Mursliidabad on the third day 

after his viotory. Ho was a Maohiavollian diplomatist, and therefore; the 

first Btep ho took on his entry into the oity, was to sue for pardon for his 
treaohery from Nafisali Begum, a daughter of ghuja'n-d-din Khan, and sister 
of Sarfaraz Khfin. He next held a Darhar in the Chehel Batun palace of 
Shnja'n-d-din Khan, and though at first he was detested by the people and 
tho officers' for his blnok ingratitude and treaohery, he soon managed to 
conciliate them by bestowing on them rioh largesses. (See EeinL-l-Mutateherin, 
Pars, text, p. 494). He appointed in’ his plaoe as Naib Nazim of Patna 
(Azimabad) his son-in-law, Zainn-d-din Khan Haibat Jang. (See p. 499/ 
Seirii-l’MutaMerin). - : 
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and security on behalf of Ali Vardi Khan. Yasin Khan Faujdar, 
under the order of the Haji, set guai-ds on Sarfaraz Khan's trea- 
Bnry and family, officers and servants, as well as on his Seraglio, 
so that none could escape. This battle 1 * * * * * * of Gheria took place in, 
1153 A.H. 

o 

NIZAMAT OF NAWAB ALl VARDI KHAN MAHA- 
BAT JANG. : 

After obtaining victory, Ali Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang, in 
order to overlook the sacking of the City and the loot of Sarfaraz 
Khan’s treasures at the hands of Af gh ans and Bhaliahs, * for 
three days encamped outside the City, on the banks of the river 
Gobmh. On the fourth day, with a sense of perfect security en- 
tering the Citadel, he seated himself with extended thighs on the 
mamad of the Nizamat of Bengal, and confiscated without any 
trouble Sarfaraz Khan’s treasures which the past Nazims with 
considerable self-denial had hoarded. In that Nawab Mahabat 
Jang avoided the company of strange women, and did not care 
for this sort of pleasure, during his life he had only one wedded 
wife, and in fact, he often plumed himself on this circumstance. 
IJaji Ahmad and his sons and relations possessed themselves of 
Sarfaraz Khan’s fifteen hundred pretty female dependants and 
slaves. Mahabat Jang bauished to Jahanglrnagar (Dacca) the 
wedded Begams of Sarfaraz Khan with their children, 8 and fixed 
small allowances for them from the income of the Khas Ta'luqah. 

1 Compare the description of this battle with that given in the Seiru-U 

MutaQierin, pp. 492-493. The author of the Seir, though a strong partisan 
of Ali Yard!, and thongh anxious to gloss over his treachery and ingratitude,' 
is forced to pay a glowing tribute to the bravery and devoted conrage dis- 

played by several officers of Sarfaraz Khan at this battle. Riyai'e account of 

this important battle seems much richer in details, as well as more graphic 

and more exact than that of the Seir. This important battle took place ahont 

11 months after Nadir Shah’s return to Persia after the sack of Delhi, and 

about 14 months after Shnja'n-d-dln Khan’s death. 

8 This faot which redounds to the discredit of Alt Yard! Khan is suppressed 
by the author of the Seirw-l-MutaMterin, whose father was employed in a high 
oapaoity under Ali Yardi’s son-in-law, Zainu-d-din Khan, at Patna. The author 
of the Riyae, not being a partisan, does not suppress it. 

8 It may be interesting to enquire if any descendants of these still survive' 
in the alleys of Daooa. - • •' 



And Nfifian.il Regain, Savfaruz Khan's sister, who liad adopted as 
hex* child Aqu IJulm Kiiohnk who was her nephew, entered service 
as a govornoss in the Seraglio of Nawtizigh Ahmad Khan .' 1 tho 
oldest son of Hfiji Ahmad, and in this way • supported her 
nopliow. 

When nows of the fall of Sarfaraz Khiin and of tho sncccssionof 
Ali Vardi Khun to the Masnatl of tho NizSmat of Bengal reached 
Emperor Nusiru-d-din Muhammad Shuh, tho latter wept and 
said : “ Owing to Nadir Shall, the wholo of my Empire is con- 
vulsed and shattered.”® But to motid tho state of affairs was 
difficult, and so tho Empei’or lcopt quiot. Malt aim t Jang, through 
Mui’ud Khan, 8 who was one of tho associates of tho Prime 
Ministor, Nawub Qamni-d-din Khun (about whom mention lias 
been mado boforo), intrigued with the Primo Minister- and other 
Ministers. Ho remitted to tho Emporor forty laks of rupees on 
account of Sarfai'fiz Khan’s confiscated treasures and fourteen laks 
on account of tribute, over and abovo tho usual fixed revenue. He 
alBO gave three laks of rupees to Qamrn-d-din * Khan Vazlr, and 
one lak of rupees to A?af Jah Nizamu-l-Mulk. He similarly con- 
ciliated and bribed other Imperial Officers according to their 
ranks. Intriguing with lliijnh. Jngal Kishor, agent of Sarfaraz 
Kh an. Malidbat Jang obtained in his' own name the patent of tho 
Nizamat of all tho tlirca Subalis of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, 
according to tho nsual practice. Ho then exacted double the usual 

. . I He was then Deputy Nnijim of JalmngTrnagar or Dacca. 

® Emperor Muhammad ghiih was not quite fair to Nadir Shall in his poli- 
tical diagnosis. Ho ought to have added, tho glorious Timurido Empire in 
India had been shattered and undermined by tho luxury and loro of ease, and 
fatricidal jealousies and strifes of himself and bis immediate predecessors, 
aud principally by tho veuality and corruption, joined to clannish jealousies 
and personal ambitions that had seized tiie later Mughal ministers and pro- 
consuls. A moral paralysis had seized the heart of tho Empire at Delhi, and 
it quickly extended to and affected its distant limbs in outlying Provinces. 
Tho Musalmans in India hud lost their Isinmio virtues first, and next their 
Empire j whilst Nadir Shah’s terrible invasion operated only as an accelerat- 
ing force towards its eventual dissolution. 

8 He had been .deputed by the Emperor to bring the attached treasures of 
Sarfaraz Khan, and the revenue of Bengal. See Seir, p, 496. 

4 It is humiliating to.observe that even ministers of the calibre and position 
of Qamru-d-din Khan. and Nizamn-l-Unlk Asaf Jah were, at this dark period 
of Indo-Moslem History, not above corruption. 
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amount of revenue, presents and tribnlo from tlio Zamindars of 
Bengal. 

Por tho pnrposo of overthrowing Murshid Qnli Khan , 1 * * * * * * and for 
conquering tho Subali of Odlsnli (Orissa), Mahabat .Tang now girded 
np his loins, mobilised troops and collected armaments, and bcs» 
towed the office of Generalissimo on Mir Ja'far Khan Bahadur, 
who was Mahabat. Jung’s brother-in-law, and who in tlio war with 
Sarfaim Khan had rendered Maltubufc Jang good services. Mahabat 
Jang bestowed on Mir Ja'far a corps of bodyguard, togethor with n 
viansab, a title, and a peerage. He bestowed the offico of Diwan 
with the title of Rai Raian on Qhin Rai , 8 who was a clerk in chargo 
of tlio Jagirs of Ja'far Khan, and who was a person of probity 
and honesty. And ho bestowed on Mnbammed Riza Khan, tho 
eldest son of Hfiji Ahmad, who had married Ghasiti Kliimam, 
daughter of Mahabat .lang, tho titlo of Nasiru-l-Mulk Ibtishamu- 
d-daulah Nawuzish Muhaunned Khan Bahadur Shahumat Jnng, 
together with the nominal offico of Dhvan of Bengal, and tho 
Deputy Nizumat of Jahaugiriiagar (Daccn), including Chittagong, 
Raushnuabad (Tipporah), nnd Sillrnt. And ho bestowed on 

l Ho wns n son-in-law of ghujn'u-d-din Kliiin. nnd lind been appointed by 
tlio latter Dcpntv Nazim of Orissa, ou tlio death of Muhammad Taqi Khan (a 
son of Shuja'a-d-din Khiin). Ali Vnrdi nnd Iub unholy I.Ifiji brother wero 
resolved to sparo no ono amongst tho capable mnlo representatives of thoir 
Into mnstcr nnd beuofnetor. A roign nshered in by Biich trenobory and 
characterised by such vindictive posthumous courtesies was bound, nndor 
an Avenging Providence, to torininnto ignominiouBly. The unholy IJiiji 
brother quickly met with his proper dosertB, by boing tortured nnd bntebered, 

along with his son Zninu-d-din Khan, by tho Afghan rnbblo who sacked 
Patna. Ali Vardi himself was continually distracted nnd lmrnssod by 
MnlirnUa freebooters, who swooped down again nnd again on liis fair 
provinces like nrmics of locusts, nnd lmrriod and devastated tliom, and Ali 
Vnrdi’s energy, conrago, and prowess wero of no avail ngninst this visilntion 
of God's curso. Ho at length had to conclude an inglorious pcnco with tbo 

Mnlirattas, and to practically cedo to tho lattor tho Frovinco of Orissn. And 

not many mouths had rolled away since ho had closed his eyes, when his 

fnvonrito grandson, Sirnjn-d-dnulah, wns tovlnrod to death, and Ali Verdi's ill- 

gotten Satrapy dissolved for ever, and wns transferred to other hands. 

Yorily, Divine retribution was not slow in overtaking Ali Vardi Khan. 

8 Cliin llai was tho Peshknr nndor tho Diwan Alnm Ohnnd. Mahabat 
Jang, on Alam Ohand’s death, appointed Chin llai ns his Diwan. (See Set'r, 
p. 405). Qbiu Uni proved very honcBt, and was hold in high esteem by 
Mahabat Jang, f See Scir, p. 575). 



Hasium All Khan, the youngest son of Haji Ahmad, who. had. 
married the younger daughter of Mahabat Jan g, named Amanah 
Khanam, the' title of Zainn-d-dih Ahmad Khan Haibat Jang, to- 
gether "with the Deputy Nizamafc of the Province of Bihar and- 
Azimabad (Patna). And he advanced to ranks, titles, and Jagirs 
his other relations * and connexions, according to their ranks and 
aspirations. But the Af gh ans and the- Bhaliahs, who owing to 
their large numbers were . haughty, meddled so mnch in all the 
affairs, that they did not care for Mahabat Jang, and deviated 
from the usnal forms of etiquette. Shelving the canons of.jnstice 
on the shelf of forgetfulness, they looted treasures, and killed and 
slaughtered the people, together with their women and children. 
And the conduct of ingratitude, which had subsisted in the times 
of the early Mnsalman Independent Kings of Bengal, reasserted 
itself afresh from the time of Mahabat Jang . 8 

I The following details of the administrative arrangements made by Ali 
Vardi Khan on his usurpation of the NizSmat of Bengal, are summarized 
briefly from the Beiru-l-Mutaj&erin, p. 495. Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan. Ali 
Yardi’s youngest son-in-law, was appointed Sabadar of Behar and Patna. 
The Depnty NijfSmat of Jabongirnagar, inolnding the Faujdari of Silhat, 
Chittagong, and Tipperah, was given to liis eldest soh-in-law, limvazish 
Muhammad Khan. The Deputy Ni?,5mat of Orissa was bestowed on 
his second son-in-law, Said Ahmad Khan (after Marshal Qnli Khiin .was 
defeated). The Superinteudentship of the Nawarah or Imperial Fleet at 
Jahangirnagar (Dacca) was best owed on his grandson, Mirza Muhammad 
(son of Zainn-d-din Ahmad Khan) surnamed Simjn-d-daulu-h Shah Qnli- 
KhSn Bahadur. Siraju-d-daulah’s brother was adopted as a son by 
Nawazigh Muhammad Khan, and snrnamed “ Ikramn-d-daulah Padshah Qnli 
Khan Bahadur” with nominal command of the Jahangirnagar or Dacca army. 
Atau-Wah Khan, a son-in-law of Haji Aljmad (Ali Vardi’a brother) was 
appointed Fanjdar of Rajmahal (Akbarnngar) and Bhagalpnr. Alah Yt»r 
Khan (step-brother of Ali Vardi), Mir Jafar Khan (brother-in-law of Ali 
Ynrdi); and his other connexions like Fnqira-Mah Beg K^an, Nurol-lah Beg 
Khan and Mustafa Khan were given mansabs and peerages with titleB and 
body-guards. Qhin Bai (Peshkar nnder Diwan Alnmciand) received the 
title of • Rai Eaten,’ and was appointed Depnty Diwan of Bengal. Kajah Janaki 
Ram, who was the old household Diwan of Mahabat Jung, was appointed 
Diwan of Miscellaneous departments. The Seir’s author’s maternal uncle or 
Khaloo, Abdul Ali Sian (who was also a connexion of Ali "Wdi), received a 
tnausab, together with the parganahs of Narhat Samai and Belmr. 

* For its revival, Ali Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang was himself responsible. 

He rc-inaugnrated on era of force and fraud, and he and his successors wore 
paid hack in the some coin by others. He taught the lesson of ingrati-. 
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Towards tlio commencement of tho insurrection of All Vardi 
in. tin Mnlinbnt Jang, Nnwab Snrfnrnz Ifhfm lind asked for bolp 
from Mnrshiil Quli IQifm, the Govornor of Odisnh (Orissa), who 
wns bis brother-in-law ; but tho lattor, owing to poraounl spite 
wbicli Ims been referred to before, imd delayed to march to his 
help. Whilst Murghtd Quli wns occupied with despatching a 
body of troops in the shape of nn auxiliary forco, ho suddenly 
received news of Savfaruz Khan's fnll and of All Vardi JChim's 
mastery over tho Sulwh of Bengal. It was then that Murshid 
Quli Khun woko np from slumber, and was plunged into sliamo 
and sorrow. 

: General well-being follows mutual union , 1 

General ruiu follows disunion. 

In short, from fear of Ali Vardi Khan, Mnrsliid Qnli Jvhiin 
made preparations in self-defence, and exerted himself strenuous- 
ly towards the mobilisation of nn army, and dopnted to Mnrshidn- 
bad Mukhalis Ali Khun, son-in-law of Haji Aljnind, who from 
hefovo was in his compnny, in order to arrange tho’ basis of a 
treaty of peace. After tho latter’s arrival, Ali Vardi Khan and 
Ilaji Ahmad sending a ronssnring and diplomatic messnge to 
Murshid Qnli Khun, set him at ease,* and sont bnck Mukljali? 
Kilim. in order to sow treason secretly amongst tho Officers of 
'Murshid Qnli Khan’s army. Mukhalis Kh an presenting himself 
.boforo Murshid Quli Khan outwardly tried to humour and re- 
nssuro him, hut covertly by offer of allurements nnd tomptations 
sowed sedition in Murshid Quli’s army, and sont an account of his 
success in this direction to All Vardi Klian Mahabat Jang. Tho 
lattor, with a largo army nnd an immonso artillery, instantly 
marched towards tho Provinco of Orissa. On receipt of this nows, 
leaving Iub wife, Durdannh Bognin, and his sou, Ynljya Kliftn, 

tudo by liia own troaohoroue condnot, nnd so otliors took their ouo from 
him. 

l Tho Forman couplet ia s — 

a}**. <5^1 ) ‘sJj* 

■ 8 Ali Vardi and It is worthy HSji brother could never lay down tboir favour* 
ito weapon of tro-iehery, nnd well were tliov, through tboir children, repaid iu 
tho 8mno ooiu by Mir Jfi'fnr and others,- 
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with his treasures in tlio fort of Barahbiiti,! Mui'shid Qull Khan 
with an efficient forco and requisite war-paraphernalia, togothor 
with his two sons-in-Inw, named MirzS Muhammad Baqir 8 Khan, 
a Princo of Persia, and Alau-d-diu Muhammad Khan, marched out 
from Katalc (Cuttack) in or dor to fight, and advanced to the 
port of Bftlisfir (Balasor). At the ferry of Plinlwar, from tho 
rock of Tilgn^lhi 8 to tho river Jon, 4 I 10 throw up an entrenchment, 
and romained behind it waiting for f he cnomy. 6 Unfortunately, 
Marsh id Qull KhSn was ignorant of tho wiles of tho traitor in his 
own camp in tho person of Mukhalis All Klian, and had, therefore, 
failed to take any procantionary stops against that double-faced 
scoundrel, and had thus ignored tho saying of Shaikh Sa'di 6 :— 

I " Tho construction of Fort Barabnti 1ms boon nasignod to rarions mon- 
nrolis with various datos. Sterling thinks it was built by Rsjnb Annng Bhom 
Dova in tho fonrtconth century. Tho stonowork has boon tnkon by tbo Pnblio 
Works Dopartmont to build liglithonsos and hospitals, and to pavo roads. Tho 
ditoh of tho fort, hovrovor, stilt rotnnins, and so does tbo gate, which is still 
appronohod by n cansoway . . . Raj ah JInknnd Deo bnilt a palaco hero with 
nine oonrts . . . Tho palaoo was in timoabnndonod by tbo Mnsalman Governors 
who proforrod to live in tho Lnlbngh, on tho south side of tho oity, (now Com- 
missionor’s Bosidonco *’)— Wilson’s Early Annals of tho English in Bengal, 
Yol. I, p. 4, f. n. 

5 There is shill a mahalla or quarter in Katak, called 'Bnkrobnd,' named 
so, probably, after Baqir Khan. 

* Tilgadlu in tho text is apparently a mistake for tho hill 1 Tahirmunda ’ 
marked on tho maps of Orissa, near Balnsore. 

4 ' Jon ’ in tho text is also obviously a mistake ; I do not find any river of 
that name near Balnsore or in Orissa. It is n mistake probably for tbo river 
near Balnsore, called 'Nuniajuri,’ Balnsore itself being situated on the Bura* 
balnng river. 

6 In Sciru-l-Mutalhcrin (p. 497), it is stated Uurahid Qnli Khan. passed 
.through Balasoro port, and encamped on tho banks of its river, in tho Monzn.of 
Bind war. The enonmpment is desoribed in tho Stir ns being flanked by dense 
forests on ono sido, and by deop rivulets on another. A ring with artillery was 
formed round this encampment. All Yardi Klian passing through Mednipnr 
and Jalasore, took up a position on the north banks of tho Bnrabalnng river. 
Tho position tnken up by Mnrshid Quli Klian is described as very impregnoble, 
and lie might not bare been dislodged from it, bnb for the rash sally of his 
son-in-law, Jllrza Baqir All Khan, and tho treachery of his Afghan General, 
•Abid Wh n n . who deserted Mnrsbid Quli Khan, his old master and benefaotor, 
and joined with bis Afghan contingent Mustafa Khan, tho Afghan General of 
Ali Yardi Khan. The orafty All Vardi Khan had by means of bribes sown 
treason amongst the Afghan troopB of Mnrshid Quli Khan (497 Seif)* 

3 The well-known Persian poet and moralist, - 



11 thy relative bp tby enemy f treat him outwardly a thy 
friend, 

Hat never bp bredlcs* of his treachery. 

I'or inside Im heart, won ml festers from thy envy, 

Whenever he thinks of the love*i hackles of kinship.’ 

Advancing from Rental hy forced marches with n lnt-gc army, 
which nnmhrtvd imne than one hit rivalry and infantry, All 
Ynvdi Khali rearlo-d Mcdnipiir, secured the adhesion of the 
Zamindiirw of that district l»v b>*<.f»iviii(r on them KbilnMu and 
gifts, and encamped at Jnlienr (.lntn*-nre). which \vn*» an Imperial 
oat pe«t. On the bank-, of the river Sabanrikhn,* at- tho ferry of 
Riijghat, Rajah .Tngnnlhnr lllmnj, Zamfndfir of Morhhanj,* lmtl 
C 'tnblifdu-d ft t’ani'-on of hi« Cbnwiir* and Klmndaits, anti hnd 
Pivoted entrenchments. To eio-s therefore, at the ferry of 
Rujghiit which was protected by dense jungle* and thorny trees, 
was found to be a ilitTicnU operation, and therefore. Ali Vnrdl 
Khiin had to ask for help from the Rajah. The Rajah, however, 
was haughty owing to hi* command of a large army, ami did 
not care for Alt Vnrdl K]jan. He refused to side with tho 
latter, or to permit hint to cross at tho Rajgliflt ferry. AU 
Vnrdi IChan placing his artillery* waggons in front of the Raj glnlt 
ferry, commenced bombarding it. Thu Rajah’s nriny were tumble 
to bold the ground in their entrenchment, and fled to tho jun- 
gles. All Yard! lijifm with troops nnd artillery crossed over 
at Rujghiit, nnd encamped at Riimeljandarpnr which was at a 
distance of out* nnd a half hank from Murgliid Quli Kljan’s 
encampment Emissaries nnd envoys were busy for some days 
moving to and fro with messages of peace nnd war, and this sort 
of diplomatic parley lasted for one month. All this time Murshid 
(J,uli Kliim did not advance across tbo ferry of I’liulwfir. Having 

1 This In nu error in the text, or a misprint for 1 Snbnrnnrikn 1 river, on 
which Jnleimr or Jnlnrorc is ritnntod. 

S This forms now ono of tlio Tributary Mnhnln under the Commissioner of 
Orissa. 

8 An nnolher interesting nml remarkable illustration of llm potent inOnonco 
in politics nml society exercised hy Mnnnlmnu Indies in Hongnl, oven towards 
tho middla of the eighteenth century, it may hn noted that Murshid Qnli 
Khun himself wan nvorno to fight with Ali Vnrdi Khun, owing to a uenso of 
feebleness, hnt that liin brnvo wife, Dnrdnnah Hcgnm, onooumgod nnd inspired 
him to fight, in order to avenge her brother Snrfuriiz Klpm's fall, nnd throat* 
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regard to the ■wasteful expenditure on account of a huge army 
thus locked up, and viewing the dearth of provisions, and apprehend- 
ing the approach of the rainy season as well as the raids of Mah- 
ratta freebooters, All Vardi Khan thought it expedient to patch up 
peace, and return. But Mustafa Kha n, generalissimo of Ali Yaxdi's 
Af gh an contingent, not acquiescing in peace, suggested en- 
trenchments being thrown up during the rains. After a Council of 
War, it was decided after much deliberation to send a soothing mes- 
sage to Murshid Quli Khan through a trustworthy envoy, who was 
instructed to get hack a reply in. the following form : — “ I shall 
not allow you authority or possession over the Subah of Odisah,” 
and then with this document to return to Bengal, and after the 
rainy season, again mobilising troops, to re-attempt Murshid Quli 
Khan's subjugation. Although ‘ A bid Khan and other Afghan 
Generals, owing to the sedition sown amongst them by Multhalia 
Ali Khan, treacherously advised Mirza Baqir ©fin, who com- 
manded the vanguard of Mursliid Qnli Khan's army, to give bat- 
tle by advancing out of the entrenchment, Murshid Quli Khan 
remained on the defensive, and dissuaded Mirza Baqir from 
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Yard! Elian witli liis Begam 1 was mounted, was withdrawn 
half tifarsakh away from the battle-field. At this crisis, Mnkhalis 
All Khan and ^ bid Khan surnamed Farzand All Khan. upon 
whose loyalty Murshid Quli Khan reposed implicit confidence, 
together with Muqarrab Khan and other Afghan generals, ex- 
hibiting treachery which is the characteristic of the Af gh an 
race, effaced from the tablets of their hearts all the alphabets of 
obligations that had been engraved thereon by many years of shel- 
ter and salt-eating, deserted the side of Murshid Quli Sian, and 
retired from the battle-field. At this juncture, Manikchand , 8 
Peskkar of the Rajah of Bardwan, who bad arrived with an ap- 
propriate auxiliary force to serve under Ali Yard! Khan, reflect- 
ing that results of war were dubious, and speculating about the 

1 This is a remarkable incident illustrating that MuBalman ladies in India 
had not yet nil taken to the existing form of seclusion, nor ceased to take an 
nctive share in their husbands’ burdens, both in peace and war. Indeed, it is 
interesting to note that Ali Yardi’s Begam played the rfife of Supreme Politi- 
cal Officer, whilst her hnsband fought the battles with the Mahrattas. It is 
stated in the Seini-l-Miita^erin (Pers. text, p. 560), that one day Ali Vardi at 
Patna after fighting with the Mahrattas nnder Kaghoji Bhosla, entered the 
Begam’s boudoir with an anxious look. The Begam enquired what the mat- 
ter was, when Ali Yardi replied that thiB time he feared treachery from his 
own soldiers and officers. Thereon, the Begam on her own initiative and her 
own responsibility organised a political mission, and sent it to Raghoji's 
camp, to arrange for a treaty of peace. Rnghoji fell in with the proposal) 
but his Chief Adviser, Mir Habib, dissuaded him, and advised him to make a 
dash for Murshidabad, holding out the prospect of loot. The Begam mnst 
have been a lady of keen judgment and uncommon Bagacity to have been 
relied upon at snch a crisis by her shrewd husband. 

S Manikchand who was afterwards left as Governor of Oalcntta, when 
Siraju-d-dnulah conquered it, was a shrewd and time-serving man, and regulat- 
ed his loyalty by prudential considerations. He was a prototype of Nnbo- 
kishen of later times, of whose loyal assistance to the English so much has of 
late been made by a recent writer, but who only followed Manikchand in his 
loyal tactics, feeling his way cautiously, and keenly watching which way the 
tide of succesB turned, in order to adjust his individual position with an eye to 
self-aggrandisement. Tim Si sir makes no mention of Manikchand having 
taken any pnrt in the battle, and ascribes Murshid Qnli Khan’s disaster to 
the treachery of his Afghan general ‘Abid Khan, and to the rash sally of his 
son-in-law, Mirza Buqir Ali Khan. At this battle near Balasore, the Syeds 
of Barba fought bravely on the side of Murshid Quli Khan, and several of 
them, such as Mir Ali Akbar and Mir Mujtaha Ali fell, whilst Mirza Bsqir 
Ali Kh a himself was severely wounded. (See Seir, p. 497.) 
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futurd, covertly humoured Murshid Qnli Khan, nnd asked for 
tlio latter’s flag of truce,, in order to join him ,and exhibit self- 
sacrifice and loyalty. From a side of the forest, towards the 
direction whence tlio forco of Mirzu Baqir JThSn was marching 
in pursuit of All Vardi JCliftn, Manikohand showed himself, and 
displayed Murshid Quli Khan’s flag. Inasmuch as the afore- 
said Mirza was nnawaro of his aim, ho opposed his progress. 
Manikohand was obliged to fight. Mirza Baqir’s efficient soldiers 
were .already, exhausted by warfare, so they fought in broken 
lines, and by the viccisitudes of times, the corps of Mirza Baqir 
was defeated. All Vardi Khan, on being apprised of this, 
hurriedly collected his vanquished troops by use of persuasions, 
and a second timo engaged in fighting. Mir Abdu-l-‘Aziz and 
his corps, consisting of three hundred Syed knights, dismount- 
ing from their horses, and girding up their loins of bravery, 
marched to the battle-field, and one by one, all of them fell, being 
shot down by bullets fired by the Bhaliah corps. Murshid Quli 
Ehhn being thus defeated retired 1 * * * * * * to the Port of Balisar (Bala- 
sore), and there embarking on a sloop which had been kept 
ready from before, he sailed for tko Dakkin, and presented him- 
self before Nawab Asaf Jab . 8 A providential victory thus fell to 
the good fortune of All Vardi Khan Mahabat Jang. The latter 
pui-sued the vanquished army up to the Port of Balasore. From 
there, he detached Mirza Khairn-l-lak Beg, Faqirn-l-lah Beg, 

1 It is stated in the Seir that after his defeat at the battle of Balasore, 

Murshid Quli Khan together with his son-in-law, Mirza Baqir Ali Khan, with- 

drew to the town of Balosore, with two or three thousand troops. Apprehend- 
ing treachery from the latter, he gave out tiiat he would entrenoh himself 
in the town, told them off to some distance to guard the roads leading to the 

town, whilst he himself with Mirza Baqir Ali moved towards the sea-shore. 

At this time it so happened that a friend of his, IJSji Molisin, a merchant of 
Snrat, had his mercantile ship ia the port, and also a pinnace. Murshid Quli 
Khan got into the pinnace along with Mirza Baqir Ali and Haji Mohsin and 

some servants, embarked on hoard the ship, wliioh sailed down to Masuli- 

patam. Prom Masulipatam, Murshid Quli Kh an sent Mirza Baqir Ali to- 
wards Sikakul and Gan jam, to bring away Dardanah Begam and ber daughter 
from Katak (Cuttack). 

8 Nizamu-l-Mulk Asaf Jab was 'Viceroy of the Dakkin under Emperor 
Muliammad Shah, at this time. He had mado himself semi-independent 
there, owing to the' feebleness of the Central Government at Delhi. &oe 
note ante . 
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and Nuvn-1-lah Beg to cnptnro Yuliya 10} an 1 and Murslild 
Qnll’s Begum, and also to seize bis treasures and chattels. Ali 
Yhrdi instructed them to proceed by forced marches, whilst ho 
himself followed them on horse-back. "When news of this affair 
and of Murshid Qnli Khan’s retreat to the Dnkhin reached Katak 
(Cuttack), Murad Khan, tlio gcnemliBsimo of tho Rajah 8 of Pnrsu- 
tam (Puri), who had been detailed for guarding Yahya Khan and 
the Bcgain in tho Fort of Bnmhbati, planned to send instantly 
the Begam and Yaliya Khan together with all their chattels 
and treasures to the Dnkhin, by way of Sikakul. 5 Baggages 
and equipages were kept ready, and jcwolleries, gold coins, 
treasures, and oilier precious things were loaded on elephants, 
camels, and waggons, when all of a sudden the army of Ali 
Vnrili KL'an made its appearance. The elephnnt and camel- 
drivers, Ac., leaving behind the loaded treasures and chattels with 
their baggages, fled, and all tlioso treasures fell into tho hands 
of tho aforesaid Mirztis, who divided tho precious jewelleries, 

1 Mnrshid Qnli M Sn l' n d left Ins wifo Dnrdannh Bognm and liis son Ynliya 
Khan, together with his treasures, in tho Fort of Bnrahbati at Katak, whilst 
advancing to Bnlnsoro. 

2 Tho Rnjnh was Hafiz Qadir, n Muhammadan. Seo n. 3 below and Sciru-l- 
Mutakhcrin, Tors, lest, p. 498. 

8 Seknkul or Qli'cacolc is n plnco in tho Gnnjnm district, over 100 miles 
Bouth-west of Furi. The land-ronto from Orissa to tho Dnkhin Iny in oldon 
days I'ifl Sokaknl or Oliicncolo across tho Ohilka lake. It is stated in tho 
Scir tlmt after arrival at Mnsulipatam, Mnrshid Qnli Khan sent his son- 
in-Inw, Mirzii Bnqir Ali Khan, towards Sokaknl nnd Gnnjnm, to proceed to 
tho relief of Durdnnnh Begam nnd her daughter. In the menntimo, on hear- 
ing or Mnrshid Quit Khan’s defeat, Marshal Quli’s friend, Hafiz Qadir, Bajah 
of Uatipur, Khnrdnli, who was Superintendent of tho templo of Jngnnnnth, 
( Kote by Translator.-— This is nn interesting and remarkable fact shewing 
that a Mnsnlman wns onoo at the bend of this Hindn Templo. See Scir, Pers. 
tost, p. 498) of his own motion had sont his general, Muhammad Murad, 
with a forco to gnnrd nnd roliovo Dnrdannli Begam and her daughter. 
Murnd snccecdcd in bringing away tho Begam nnd lior dnuglitor with their 
treasures and effects to Inchnpur, which is in tho Ganjam district. Anwnru-d- 
din Khan, Governor of Inchnpur, treated tho Bogams very hospitably. At 
this time, Mirzii Baqir Ali Khiin reached Inchapnr, and proceeded from there 
with tho Begums nnd their treasures to Masalipntam, whence Mnrshid Quli 
Khan, Mirzii Rtiqir Ali Khan and tho Begams, togother with tho treasures 
and effects, proceeded to tho Dnkhin and took shelter with Asif Jab, its 
ruler. (See Sciru-l-Mutakhcrin, Pers. text, p. 498), 
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trflftfltit’os, nud ofchor valuable w&ros amongst fchomsolvcs.* Sines 
Ali V ai’di Klian also followed up subsequently, bo captured tbe 
remaining treasures, and also confiscated other treasures of tbe 
adherents of Mursliid Qull Khan. Issuing proclamations of 
peace and security, and employing reassurances and persuasions, 
Ali V nrdi Khan won over to his side the Collectors, Zamlndars 
and Officers of Orissa, and sot about making settlement of the 
revenue, nazar, and tribute, as well as. of the Jagirs. And in 
the course of one month, having finished the organisation and 
settlement of the Subali of Orissa, ho entrusted the charge of that 
Provinco to Said Ahmad JOian, his nephew, who had previously 
served as the Kaujdar of Rangpur, procuring for him from the 
Emperor the title of Nn$lru-1-Mnlk Said Ahmad Khan Bahadur 
Saulat Jang. Ali VardI Khan also left Gujar Khan, a Robilla 
general, together with a contingent of three thousand cavalry 
and four thousand infantry, to be in attendance on Said Ahmad 
ELian at Katak (Cuttack). Ali Vardi Khan then returned, 
triumphant and victorious, to Bengal. 

§nulat Jang was of a churlish disposition and regulated himBelf 
by avarice. Pol* effecting retrenchment in the military expendi- 
ture, be took into liis service Salim Khan, Daives]i KhSn, Nia'mafc 
Khan, Mir A'zizu-l-lah and other generals, and sent back Gujar 
Kh an 1 * * * * * * 8 to Murg]iidabad, on the plea of smallness of the revenue of 

1 It would appear the account in the Seiru-bMutal&erin, as regards the fate 

of the Begatns and their treasure is somewhat different from that in the jRiyaz, 

which states that the Begatns’ treasures and effects were captured by Ali 

Vardi Khan’s officers. The Riyaz is, however, strangely silent as to the fate 

of the Begams who were with the treasures. Obviously, the account in the 

Riyas is incomplete and halting, whilst that of the 8eir is more consistent 

and comprehensive and, therefore, more acceptable. 

8 The account in the Beir is somewhat different from that in the Riyaz. 
In the Seif, it is stated, in pursuance of a policy of economy, §aulat Jang 
wanted to reduce the pay of his soldiers. This reduction in pay was resent- 
ed by the Murshidabad troops and officers who, in consequence were disband- 
ed, whilst the soldiers and offloerB domiciled in Orissa accepted this rednoed 
pay, and in consequeuce were enlisted in the army in large numbers. §aulnt 
Jang subsequently, at the instigation of one Shah Yahea indulged in debau- 
cheries and ill-treated the men and women of Katak, who all in consequence 
were disgusted ' with him. This state of affairs at Katak came to the notice 
of Mirza Baqir All,' who was in the Dakhio. The latter asked Murghid Qnli 
Khan to invade Orissa, but llursliid Quli demurred. Thereon, Mirza Baqir 
All himself invaded Orissa, first persuading the soldiers and residents of Katak 
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Katnk. The nforesnid generals who wore anxious to avenge the 
fall of tlioir old master, Murslnd Quli Khan, finding now an oppor- 
tunity, broke out into revolt, §nulnt Jang sent to them Qusim 
Beg, Superintendent of the Artillery, and Shaikh Hidaitn-Mnh, 
Fnujdur (Magistrate) of Katnk, for eiteeting the basis of a recon- 
ciliation. The Generals, who were seeking for an opportunity, 
finding tho above two emissaries nncscortod, slow Qasim BBg, 
whilst Hidaitu-l-lnh, after receiving 6omo wounds, made hiB 
escape. Tho citizens and soldiers on masse broke out into revolt, 
and under cover of the darkness of night, they besieged Sanlat 
Jang, took him prisoner along with his followers and relations, 
and looted his treasures and effects. Then inviting over Mirza 
Bnqir Khun, son-in-law of Murghid Quit Khun, from Slkakul 
across the Qhilkah lake, they placed him on tho masnad of tho 
Nizamat of Orissa, and advancing with their forces they conquer- 
ed Mcdnlpur and Hijli. 

Tho news of the approach of tho Katnk army throw Bengal into 
commotion. Ali Vardi Khan, on the occurrence of this disnstor, 
mobilised an immonso army equipped with a bnltcring artillery, 
and thon sot out for Katnk, in order to relievo Saulat Jang and 
re-conquer Orissa. By forced marches, scouring through Bnrdwan, 
ho encamped on tho outskirts of Modnipiir. On receiving howb 
of tho approach of Mahubat Jang, tho Katnk army,i which was 
spread at Hijli and ModnlpQr, concentrated nt Mcdnlpur and Jalisar, 
next crossed over at tho femes of Rajghut and Phulwnr, and then 
encamped 2 at tho Port of Balasoro. Tho soldiers of Mirza Baqir, 

to break out into revolt. Tho latter revolted, killed Gujnr Khan, the general, 
when Bnqir Ali marched swiftly to Kntak, imprisoned Sanlat Jang, together 
with his wife and children in tho Fort of Uarabbnti, and installed himself on 
the gadf of Orissa. (Sco Seiru-UlIutaMicrin, I’ors. text, p. G02.) 

1 Tho Editor of tho printed Persian text has insorted, j after 

though ho Bays in his MSS. text, j| occurs, I consider j makes the text unin- 
telligible, nndji of tho MSS. toxt is corroct. According to the latter read- 
ing, I have translated tho toxt. 

2 See tho account in the Seir (Pers, toxt pp, 503-505) of Ali Ttirdi’s expedi- 
tion to Katnk, to relievo §aulnt Jang, It is Btated in the Scir that Ali Yardi 
Kilim apprehending that Mirza Bnqir Ali Khnn was being helped bv Aeif 
Jnh from the Dakliin, marohed to Katnk with a huge army, consisting of twerty 
thousand Boldiero, led by picked generals and officers, snob as Mustafa Khlr. 
Shnmshir Khnn, Umar Khnn. Atan-l-lnh Khan, Haidar AH Khin, Fi^irs-1* 
l(ib Beg Klian. Mir Jafar, Mir gharfu-d-din, ghaith Uuhsmmsd 
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wlio had previously received arrow-shots at the hands of the 
Bhaliahs, .suddenly lost heart, and sending all tlioir baggages to 
Sikakul remainod unencumbered. When Mirza Baqir came to know 
of tho disloyalty and cowardice of his soldiers, ostensibly ho gave out 
that ho contemplated advancing against tho ouomy, but in reality 
lie planned to withdraw to tho Dakhin. Whilst completing his 
arrangements for withdrawal to tho Dakhin, ho detached a force 
to Ohaprah 1 ghat , which is the forry of tho river Mahandi and is 
situate midway tho town of Katak. And he himself with Sanlat 
Jang, &c., and a number of other captives together with tents, &c., 
crossed the river Katjnri. Mababat Jang was encamped on tho 
banks of the river Kamhariah , 8 at a distance of forty Karoh from 
Katak, and there at midnight messengers bought him news of 
Mirza Baqir’s flight. Immediately summoning Mir Muham- 
mad Ja'far tho generalissimo, Mustafa Khan, Shamshir Khan, 
Sardar Khan, ‘Umar Khan, Buland Khan, Sirandaz Khan, Balisar 
Kh an and other Afghan generals, and holding a Council of 
War, Ali Yard! that very night with their concurrence despatched 
them expeditiously under the command of Mir Ja'far Khan to 
pursuo Mirza Baqir Khan. Soon after, Ali Yard! Khan himself 
with the remainder of his army set ont. When the aforesaid 
generals with their army arrived five karoh from Katak, Mirza 
Baqir Khan being apprised placed Sanlat Jang in a fringed Math, 
placed in it .Haji Muhammad Amin, brother of Mui'fihid Quiz 
TThnn , with a drawn. dagger, to be his companion and attendant, 
and also set two armed horsemen on two sides of the Bath, with 

Amanat Khan. Mir Kazim Khan. Bahadur Ali Khan. Ali Verdi reached with 
his army the northern banks of the Mabanadi river opposite to Katak town, 
whilst Mirza Baqir All was enoamped with his troops on the southern 
banks of the same river. Seeing Ali Vardi's huge army, Mirza Baqir All’s 
soldiers fled, and dispersed in all directions, whilst Ali Vardi’s troops plunged 
into the river, quickly crossed over to Katak town (at the Jobra Ghat, as 
would appear from the Biyas), and rescued §aalat Jang wbo was encaged in a 
Bath {a four-wheeled oarriage) covered over with a white sheet tied round it 
with white strings. Sanlat Jang’s esoape from oertain death was almost 
miraonlons. . 

1 « Ohaprah ” of the text is known locally as ' Jobrah * ghat. It is situate 
midway the town of. Katak, alongside the Mahanadi river. Close to the ghat, 
there is an old mansolenm. 

8 "Kamhariah.” river of the text is probably. a misprint or misreading for 
« pbumra ” river, down Jajpur, which would he ahont 40 Kroh from Katak. 



instructions that should Ihoavmy of Mahiihat ,Tang overt uko them, 
they should instantly linck up Raninl Jang with daggers and spearB 
and on no account should let llio latter escapo. And Mirzd 
Bnqir himself mounted a horse, and along with tho Hath contain- 
ing Ranlat- Jang ho left the La‘l Bugh 1 Palnco sitnato in the city 
of Ivalnk, and arrived at Mnlisiir. 8 At this lime, Balisai* Khan 
wilh fifteen horsemen, who were his comrades, enme up. Tho 
flags carried by the cavalry were visible in tho forest. Bj r chnncc* 
nt that- lime, from the excessive heat of summer, Satilnt Jang 
changiug his scat inside tho Hath sat in tho place whoro Ilajl 
Muhammad Amin had hitherto sat., and gave his own scat to 
the Hiiji. At the very sight of the flogs of Balisnr Khan’s caval- 
ry, tho two armed horsemen who rode alongside tho Hath thrust- 
llicir spears through the Hath — screen, wounded Huji Muhammad 
Amin whom they mistook for Ranlat Jang, and fled. As fato 
would have it, ns soon ns tho spear-tlirnst pierced tho Haji’s hand 
and shoulder, tho Hnji’s dagger fell from his hand, and shouting 
out, “ yon hnvo killed me ; you linvo killed mo,” tho Hiiji 8 tum- 
bled down inside tho Hath. Snulat Jang, tho enp of whose life 
was not yet full to tho brim, remained unscathed. When tho 
Afghan troops were busy looting tho vanquished, Mir Muhammad 
Ja‘far Khan Bahadur and Muhammnd Amin 4 Khan Bnhadnr, 
with a few men fell in with tho rnnnwnys, and moved in ovory 
direction in quest of Sa‘id Ahmad Khun Bahadur Snulat Jang; but 
Saulat Jang fearing lest somo enemy might bo searching for him, 

1 Lnl Bngli, on tlio banks of tlio Knljnri, now forms tlia residence of tho 
Commissioner of tho Orissa Division. It was bnilt by llusalman Governors 
of Orissa for their residence, in proforonco to Fort Barabnti on tho bnnks 
of tho Malmnadi. 

8 Mnlisnr is apparently a mistake for MnknmnBnr, a placo across tho Kntjuri, 
about 2 milos distant from tho Lai Bngli, on tho Pari road. ,- 

8 As tho sequonoo of tho story would indicate, tho Hiiji was to somo extent 
shamming death, and was a sly fox, for quickly after ho got up, and nimbly, 
scamporcd ofT, mounting another man’s liorso. 

* Mir Muliammad Amin was a stop-brotlior of All Yardi Khan, snrnnmed 
Maliabat Jang, and brolhor-in-law of Mir Jafar, tho latter having married an 
utcrino siBtor of Mir Mul.iamrand Amin. Neither All Yardi nor bis father wris 
a Syod ; they wore Mirzns 5 and thoroforo, Mul.iammad Amin (All Yardl’s stop- 
brothor) oould not havo beon a Syod or Mir from his fathor’s side, ho was so 
probably from his mothor's side. It is common amongst Muhammadans (aud 
tho usage has tho sanction of authority) to oall tliomsolves Syods, if tlioir ‘ 
mothers ara Syodas. 
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hold Ins breath tjuiof I3'. When Muhammad AntTn Khan came 
np quite closo, §aulat Jang, recognising Ins voice, answered him. 
Tho aforesaid Khiln, on lionring tho response, immediately tearing 
tlio screen of tho Hath, and cutting np the tent-ropes brought 
out §aulnt .Tang, and dismounting from his horse embraced 
hitn. And Mir Mohammad Jn'fnr iniiin also coining up, they 
embraced each other, and after offering tlmnks to Providenco 
for the snfety of §?aulat .Tang's life, they indulged in jubila- 
tions. At llio time when thoy woro busy with emhracinga and 
lmnd-shakings, llfijl Muhammad Amin, finding an opportunity, 
nimbly got out of tho Hath, and mounting tho horse of Moham- 
mad Amin Kh un fled to tho jungle, and vanished. When 
after enquiries into tho condition of $anlat Jang they raonnted 
thoir own horses, Muhammad Amin Khun was confounded at 
tho disappoarnneo of his own horso. On subsequently ascertain- 
ing tlio secret, they woro all sorry. 1 * * * * * Whon llio Afghan soldiery, 
aflor finishing their work of plunder and sack, rallied round 
Mir Muhammad dn‘far Khun, thoy sont Sanlnt Jang to Mnhubnt 
Jang, whilst tlioy themselves sot out in pursuit of Mirzi Mnlmm- 
mad Baqir. Finding tho chance of his escape to ho slender, the 
Mirzfi bcamo desperate, and opened tlio battlo fay shooting rockets 
nnd arrows and firing muskets. When tho fighting wob about to 
turn to a chai*go with Bpears and swords, Murad Khan, tho general- 
issimo of tho Rajah of Puri, 8 who with a large contingent of troops 
supported Mirza Baqir, soizing tho roin of tho Mirza’s horse, nnd 
by use o£ great persuasion, pulled him hack from the battle-field. 
Beooming his guido, Murad Klifln led tho Mirza by a route across 
tho forest towards tho Daklria. Ali Vnrdi Kh.Ha, after holding 
a thanksgiving service for meotiiig Saulat Jang and obtaining 
victory, allowed Saulat Jang to retire to tho city of Katak for rest, 
whilst ho himself, after resting somo timo and being froed from all 
anxiety on account of tho enemy, entered Katak triumphantly. 
And aftor chastising fully the adherents and friends of MirzS 
Baqir, Ali Yard! confiscated all tbo brauded 8 horses of Mirza 

1 If Mir Ja'fnr and liis friouds woro capable of appreciating a practical 

joko, instead of being sorry, they might hnvo enjoyed a hearty langh.. 

8 This was Ilafiz Qftdir, Rfijali of Hatipur, Khnrdoh. and master or Snporin- 

tondent of tbo Jogonnatb Tomplo, (Seo Sciru-l-Mutalienn, Pors. tost, 

p. 498, and noto ante.) 

8 That is, tbo horses whioh woro snpplied to, or had to bp kept by military . 
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Baqiiy appointed Shaikh Ma*?um, 1 who was an able General, to 
the office of Deputy Nazim of the Subah of Odisah (Orissa), and 
after finishing the administrative arrangements of that Province 
returned to Bengal, 

Inasmuch as Jagat Isar, Rajah of Morbhanj, had taken sides 
with Mirza Baqir, and had not submitted to tiie authority of 
Mababat Jang, the latter was in anxiety owing to his insolence. 
Therefore, on arrival at the port of Balasore, he girded np his 
loins in order to chastise the Rajah. The latter was at Harihar- 
phr which contained liis mansion, and was at the time plunged in 
pleasures and amusements. His knowledge of the denBeness 
of the forests that surrounded him, coupled with hiB command 
of numerous hordes of Cliawars 8 and Khandaits, made him feel inso- 
lent, and so he did not pull out the cotton of heedlessness from 
the ear of sense, nor cared for the army of All Vardi Khan. All 
Vardi Khan’s army stretching the hand of slaughter and 
rapine, set about looting and saoking the populations, swept the 
Rajali’s dominion with the broom of spoliation, captured the 
women and children of the Khandatis and Ohawai'S, and sowed dis- 
sensions amongst them. The Rajah, Beeing the superiority of All 
Yard! Khan’s army, with his effects, followers and dependants, fled 
to the top of a hill, and hid himself in a secret fastness, beyond 
the ken of discovery. All Vardi Khan then subjugated the 
tract of Morbhanj, shewed no quarter, and mercilessly carried fire 
and swoi’d through its limits. 

Mir B^-bib, 8 the Generalissimo of Murghid Quli Khan, after the 

commanders for military purposes after being branded. See Ain-uAJcbari, 
Vol. I., p. 255, Blocbmann's translation for tlie Dagh or branding regulations. 

1 The Seir states that liis name was " Shaikh Muhammad Masum, Pani 
Pati .” He was appointed Deputy Governor of Orissa, In the place of §aulat 
Jnng, on the recommendation of All Yardi’s Afghan general, Mustafa Khan, 
who now got tho upper hand in all political affairs. The Shaikh is described 
as a veteran and brave general. (Soe Seir, Fers. text, p. 505). 

* I am told ' Ohawars ’ is a mistake for " Ohowans ” who are Khetris by 
caste. ‘ Khandaits ’ are also mixed Khetris ; they are to be found in large 
numbers throughout Orissa. 

8 This story shews that one of the most prominent Musalman leaders and 
pillars of the State in Bengal, towards the middle of the eighteenth centnry, 
in order to avenge All Vardi’s overthrow of his master Murshld Qnli Khan 
from the OrisBa Government, and to gratify personal vindictiveness, ignored 
ties of religious obligations and national interest, and joined bands with 



iatfov n defeat, had gone lo Hnghoji Bhoslnh, aiul jicrKimdcrl flic 
Inttov to undertake tho conquest of Bongnl. At this time, Jlaghoji 
Bhoslnh, nephew of tlio Rajah of tho Dnkliin, was Governor of 
tho Sulmh of liemr. Talcing ml van f ago of tho circumstance thnt 
Mfthabnt .Tong was occupied with tho affairs of Orissa, nml find- 
ing thnt the whole extent of Bengal was denuded of troops, Rnghoji 
Bhoslnh dotochod hin generalissimo, Diwnn Bhusknr Pundit, owl 
Ali Qnrawiil, wlio wns on ohlo gonernl, with o contingent of sixty 
tliousnnd Mnhratta cavalry from Nfigpur, in the company of Mir 
Habib, by tho route ncross tho forest, in order to invade nnd pil- 
lago Bengal. On receiving news of tho approach of Mnhratta 
frcoboolors, Mnhiibnt Jang abandoned tho pursuit of tho Mor- 
blmnj Rajah, and withdrew towards Bengal. 

As yot All Vardi Khun had not passed through the forests of 
Morblmnj, wlien the army of Mahratta freebooters swooped down 
from tho direction of tho chaklah of Bard wan. 1 Mnhiibnt Jang, 
with tho colority of lightning nihd wind, marching swiftly by night 
and day , reached the inn of Ujalan adjoining to Bardwfin. The 
armies of Mnhratta freebooters, concentrating from different 
directions,, commenced looting baggages nnd (onls. The Bon- 
gnl. army, which wns ignorant of tho tactics of Mahratta free- 
booters, but which had hoard talcs nbont their bnrbaviiy and rava- 
ges, stood motionless from fear liko nn army of statues, and wero 
hemmed in and attacked by the freebooters. Their baggages 
woro looted, and their food-supplies wero cutoff. Horses, elephants, 
and camels of tho Bengal army wore captured, and earned off by 
tbo froobootors. Tho army of Maliabat Jang, being tired out by 
tho devastating onslaughts and sieges of tlio freebooters, broko 
in disorder. Tho Malirnttas at onco Lemming in attacked the 

Mahratta freebooters, in or<1or to plnco tbo Moslem Satrapy in Bongnl under 
Mnlirnttn bools. Tho story is nn object-lesson, nnd illustrates tho intellectual 
nnd moral desolation that had soizod llnBnlmnns in Bongnl nt tho time. 

l It is related in tho Setrti-I-ifnfnMcKii (Pors. text, p. 607), whoso author’s 
father, Syod Hodoit Ali Khan, was at tho timo employed as / Panjdar of Maghn 
in Bolmr, and wns on an oxpodition to tho hill-posses of Bamgarli, thnt tho- 
Mahrattn cavalry numhoring 40,000 led by Bliasknr Pandit, general of Hag- • 
hoji Bhoslnh, swoopod down throngli tho above passes, cut through Tnchit nnd 
Morbhnnj, nnd appeared near tho outskirts of Mednipur. Itaghoji Bhoslnh 
(miscalled in tho Pors. printed text of- tho Iliyas, Rnglioji Qlwslah) wns a 
nopliow 'of Rajah Snho and Mdtcaedar (probably Governor or Cliiof) of tho 
ijiubah of Borar, and his capital was at Nagpur in tho Central Provinces. - 



elephant Landfill on which MnhShnt Jang’s Bogam 1 was mount- 
ed, and capturing the olophanfe dragged it towards their own camp. 
Mn?nTjuh Kliiin Molimanil, 8 son of TJ'mar Khan the General, 
having his Hindustani courage aroused in him, attacked the 
freebooters, and advancing his feet of valour and gallantry, by 
means of valorous onslaughts and Rustam-like onsets, rescued the 
elephant together with its fair rider from the clutches of the free- 
booters. In consequence, however, of numerous mortal and 
ghastly wounds that they received, Mnsahib Khan and a large 
number of his comrades and kinsmon drew the red paint of 
martyrdom on the face, and on that very spot of slaughter were 
buried. And when the freebooters from irapndcuco and insolence 
made onslaughts from all sides, Malmbat Jang, of necessity, 
opened leathern bags of coins, and scattered them on the field . 8 

' 1 It is interesting to note tlmt wo saw AIT Vnrdi Khnn*8 Bognm moving 
bosido her husband on nn oleplmnt nt tho battlo of Bnlnsorc, nnd wo find her 
ngain by tlio side of her husband nt tliiB battlo with tho Mnhrnttns, nenr 
Bnrdwan. Slio most lmvo been a Indy not only of norvo, bnt of wisdom, to 
bavo been retained by his side ns n companion by All VnrdT nt such critical 
junctures. Wo saw also that Mint iron-mnn AH Vardi in bis nsurpntion of 
tho Bengal Nizumnt, bended himself boforo Nnfisnh Khanam nnd sued for 
pardon from her. From snob incidents, tho inforenco is not without warrant 
that Musalnmn ladies in Bengal even towards tho middlo of the eighteenth 
century occupied n different position from whnt tlioy occupy now, toofc an 
activo part in tho wider couoorns of tlioir husbands, and exercised a powerful 
and beneficent inflnonco both in tho domains of politics nnd Society. 

* Ilia namo would indiento lie was an Afghan belonging to the Hohmand 
tribe. 

8 Tho Sciru-l-Mutakhcrin (Pors. test, pp. 607-513) gives a very graphic 
description of this first Mnhralta invasion of Bengal (1155 A.H.), and of tho 
causes which rendered it possiblo. Tho first cause was the instigation of Asif 
Jnh (of Mir Hnbib, according to tho Ri'jaz wliich seems more probable ; for 
Asif Jnh was too high-minded to set loose Mahrafta freebooters on a Mnsal- 
mnn satrnpy) ; tho second canso was the discontent of Ali Vnrdi Khin’s 
Afghan troops nnd officers, notably of Mn;!sf* Khio, a' Ali Vnrdi Khan had 
disbanded many Afghan levies nftertho Kntixevr-'dkion to rescue Snulat Jsr.~; 
tho third canso wns tho trencherous assas«:catio*: by Ali Vardi of tli» IJavab of 
Morblmnj, whoso canso was espou'ed by Jlcjtafa Khan. The S-~tr farther 
states that when Blmsknr Pnndi: reacl-eJ near B.*.rdw.in n.i P.tciii: tt£:c 
25,000 cavalry (given out ns -JO.OTO cxvalry). Ali Vardi Khan was or: its my 
bach from Orissa nt Midnapnr, with only 4 or 5,000 ctralrv and 4cr5‘.Vi* 

infantry, the latter having ordered back alibis other troops to J!=rsjy= r ^'' !> 
with §nulnt Jang. Ali Vnrdi reached JJardvan with this small army- 
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Thus diverting the freebooters with the work of picking up 
coins, Mahabat Jang seized this respite, and with the celerity 
of lightning and wind riding, out at full gallop arrived at Bard- 
wan. The hungry troops, who for three days and nights had 
not seen the face of food-stuffs, quenched the fire of their hunger 
with the stores of Bardwan. The army of Mahratta freebooters 
followed up in pursuit. Sacking villages and towns of the sur- 
rounding tracts, and engaging in slaughters and captures, they 
set fire to granaries, and spared no vestige of fertility. And 
when the stores and granaries of Bardwan were exhausted, and 
the. supply of imported grains was also completely cut off, to avert 
death by starvation, human beings ate plantain-roots, whilst animals 
were fed on the leaves of trees. Even these gradually ceased to 
be available. For breakfasts and suppers, nothing except the 
discs of the sun and the moon feasted their eyes. And for nights 
and days together, being constantly mounted on their high saddles, 
they did not even dream of sleep. The Afghan and Bhaliah troops 
becoming desperate, determined to diehard. Mahabat Jang, seeing 
signs of defeat, owing to the exhausted condition of his soldiery, 
held a Council of War. It wasptt last decided to place the artil- 
lery round the army, and to" pun baggages in the centre, and in 
this form to march oat'expoditiousJy from Bardwan to Katwah, 
where food and.foddtfr would be eifclit^’ procurable, or could be im- 
ported byjyafefways or highways from the environs of Mnrghida- 
) bad, to relieve the distressed soldiery. In short, in pursuance of 

tkar Pandit having hoard of All Vardi's bravery, proposed to the latter to give 
iiitn ton Inks of rupees by way of, his entertainment expense, In which case 
he would return to his own country. All Vardi received this suggestion with 
disdain. For some time bo was hard-pressed by the Mahrattas, especially 
owing to the defection of his Afghan officers and troops. All Vardi then with 
Siraju-d-daulah waited' on his Afghan General-in-Chief, Mojtafa Khan, told 
him to kill him with his grand-son, . or else to give him his support, in order 
to oppose this Mahratta invasion. Mustafa Khnn, together with other 
Afghan officers now fought bravely against heavy odds with the Mahrattas, 
and .All Vardi succeeded in retiring to Katwah, where provisions with a re- 
inforcement came up under §aulat Jang from Mnrgliidnbad. At Katwah, 
Mu?tafa Khan inflicted a severe defeat on Bhaskar Pandit, who now seri- 
ously thought of returning to his own country vid Birbhum; bnt bis ohiof 
adviser, Mir Habib, dissuaded him and brought him baok from Birbhum to 
Katwiib, holding oat prospects of loot, and making himself responsible for 
the Mahratta conquest of Bengal. 
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tins plan, sol ting out nt night from Bardwiin, Malmbnt Jung's 
army marched towards Katwali, and in a short interval by forced 
marches reached Katwali. The light Mahratta cavalry, however, 
covered forty haroh a day, and thus before Mahabat Jang’s arrival 
at Katwiih, they had already burnt down its holds, farms, and 
granaries, and reduced them to ashes. The army of Mahabat 
Jang now being in a state of utter despair, Bent up to tko skies 
wails, similar to tho following : — 

Wo novel* get relief from distress ; 

To whatever conntry wo roam, 

We seo tho sky nlono. 

However, Hfiji Ahmad collecting tho bakers of Mnrshidfibad 
got breads prepared, and sent tlieso together with otlior eatables 
and food-stuffs on boats to Katwali. Other provisions and food- 
grains were also similarly conveyed gradually and in lnrge quanti- 
ties. At last-, Mahabat Jang’s army were saved from starvation, 
and thoir cattle also received a grateful supply of fodder and 
grass. Mahabnt Jnng’B soldiers, whose houses were in MurshidS- 
bfid, felt homo-sick, and gradually drifted away towards thoir 
homes. 

Ab Mir Shavif, brother of Mir Habib, together with tho family 
treasures, dependants and children, was at Murshidabad, Mir 
Habib with seven hundred Mnliratta cavalry swooped down 
on Murshidabad, in order to roliovo his brother. Marching expe- 
ditiously, niglit and day, early at day-break, Mir Habib reached 
Diliparali and Ganj Muhammad Khan, 1 to which ho sot tiro. And 
opposite to the Citadel, crossing the river Bliagirati, Mir Habib 
reached his residence, and taking out Mir Sharif, together with 
his treasures, effects, followers, and dopendnnts, he kept them in 
his company. Swooping clean the houses of numerous residents of 
tho City with the broom of plunder, and looting ns much gold and 
silver coins ns he could from the houses of J agat Set, and captur- 
ing Murad Ali Khan, * a son-in-law of Sarfaraz Khan, and Rajah 
Dulahli Ram® and Mir Shujau-d-diu, Superintendent of the 

1 Tlieso would seem to lmvo boon subnrbB of Mursbidnbnd. 

* no was a son of Nnfisah Begum, sister of Sarfaraz Khan. and subsequently 
bccamo tlio lnttcr’B son-in-law, and in Snrfnraz Khan’s time held the office of 
Doputy Governor of Jahangir oagar. Seo n. ante. 

9 Dnliib Ran? was a son of Rnjuli Janokiram Feghkar, and was appointed by 
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Bdjutarah S&ir duties, he encamped at Tiratkonali, wlricli was 'to 
the west of the City, at a distance of one farsakh. Haji Ahmad, 
Nawazish Ahmad Khan and Husain Quli Khan, who were in the 
City, at the very sight of the Mahratta cavalry, firing their guns 
once or twice, and closing the avenues to the City as well ns the 
gates of the Citadel, entrenched themselves, but found it impos- 
sible to fight and disperse the enemy, or to defend the City. On 
the next day, Mahabat Jang, with his army marching night and 
day, entered Mnrshidabad. Then the Malirattas abandoned the 
idea of assaulting the City, and after desolating the surrounding 
tracts across the river returned to Katwah. The rainy season 
now set in. In view of the tumultuousness of the river, tho 
Mahrattas now suspended their fighting, established their quar- 
ters at Katwah, and from there commenced making administrative 
arrangements. Giving Mir Habib a free hand in all affairs, Bhnskar 
Pandit himself remained at Katwah, and sent out detachments in 
nil directions for raid and plunder. Similarly, Mahabat Jang, in 
"view of giving rest to his army, did not move out of the City. 

As in his earlier years, Mir Habib had lived at Hugh, the latter 
place still abounded with many of his kinsmen and friends. 
Their headman, Mir Abu-l-Hasan Sarkliil, now laid plans to sur- 
prise Hagli. He won over many of the Mnghals to his side, 
and held secret correspondence with Mir Ilabib. Mir Muhammad 
Riza, tho Deputy Fanjdar of Hugli, 1 used to treat Mir Abu-1- 
Hnsan ns his right-hand in all affairs. 

Mtihabat Jang Snbadnr of Orissa, in plnco of Abdnl Basal Khan who was 
recalled. Dalab Rnm hnd been before Peshknr in Orissa. Dulab 115m oxliibitod 
great cowardico when tho Mahrattas invndod Orissa. Tho Malirattas captur- 
ed him, nnd ho was released on pnymont of a heavy ransom nftor n year. 
Ho was very superstitions, and spent his time mostly in tho company of San- 
ynsis, who turnod ont to ho Mnliratta spies. See Seiru-l-ilutaMerin, p. 045 
(Pors. text). 

X In' tho Sciru’l-MutoMerin (Pors. text, p. 514) it is stated that Muhammad 
Yar Khan, a stop-brothcr of Ali Yard! Khan, was at tho timo Governor of tho ‘ 
Tort of Ilngli, and that Mir Ahu-l-Hassan and Mir Abn-l-Qasim, who woro 
intimate with tho abovo Governor, conspired with Mir Ilabib, and indticod tho 
Governor by their treacherous assurances to admit Mir Habib into tlio Fort 
of Ilngli. After thus trcacboronsly seizing Zlngli, Mir Habib installed ns its 
Governor Sis RSo, a Mnliratta, whilst bo bimself played tho rt>h of tlio Chief 
Administrator of Mnliratta affairs in Bengal, and divided his rcsidonco 
between Ilngli nnd Katw&h. 
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In blissful ignoranco of tlio fact that ho had a traitor in his 
camp, t.ho Deputy Fnnjdar passed nights and days in carousals. 
At length, at the instigation of Mir Aim-1- Hasan, Mir Habib 'with' 
a detachment of two thousand cavalry commanded by Sis Rao 
advanced to Hugli, and at .midnight arriving at the gate of its 
Fort announced his arrival to Mir Abu-l-Hasan. Whilst Muham- 
mad RiV.a, arranging a feast of revelry, was quite absorbed in 
watching tho dancing of some pretty woman, Mir Abu-l-Hasan 
said to tho former : “ Mir Habib has come alone to visit yon, 
and is waiting at tho gate of the fort.” Under tho influence of 
liquor, the Deputy Faujdiir unhesitatingly ordered the gate* of 
the Fort to ho thrown open and to admit Mir Habib. Entering 
the Fort., Mir Habib with tho concurrence of Mir Abu-l-Hasan 
placed Muhammad Rizfi and Miizu. Piran under surveillance, 
established himself inside the Fort., and posted his own guards 
at its gate. The noblemen and residents of the town that very 
night fled to Cliuclirah (Cliinsurali) and other places, and took 
refuge in the houses of the Dutch and French. Next morn- 
ing, Sis Rao witli his detachment of cavalry entered the Fort. 
Many of the Mughal residents who wore Mir Habib’s acquaint- 
ances were introduced to Sis Rao by Mir Habib. The Rao treat- 
ed them courteously and deferentially, reassured every one of them, 
and issuing proclamations of peace and security forbade the 
Mabrattns from looting or sacking the town. Ho persuaded tbe 
Zemindars to assess aud collect tho revenue, and appointing as 
usual Qazis, Mulitasibs aud other officers to administer justice, 
he bestowed the office of Fnnjdar on Mir Abu-l-Hasan. Mir 
Habib, carrying off some guns and ammunitions together with a 
flotilla of sloops from Hugli, rejoined Bliasknr Pandit at Katwah. 

As it was tbe rainy senson, Mir Habib deputed Mir Mihdi 
with a detachment of musketeers on boats for collecting revenue 
from tbo mahnls across the Ganges. But Mir Mihdi, from fear 
of Mnhabab Jang, did not laud. The agents of tbe Zamindars 
proceeded to Mir Habib, and pnyiug him large sums obtained 
guards for tbe immunity of their tracts from tbe ravages and 
loot of Mabratta freebooters. The wealthy nobility and gentry, 
to save their family honour, quitted their homes, and migrated 
across tbe Ganges. 1 The whole tract from Akbarnagar (Rajmahal) 

t That is to say, there was a general exodus of the llnsalman nobility and 
gentry from tho western side of the Ganges (that is, from Southern and West- 
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to Mednlpur and Jnlisai' (.Tn.ln.soro) came into the possession of tbe 
Malu attas. Those murderous freebooters drowned in the rivers a 
lavge number of the people, after cutting off their ears, noses and 
hands. Tying sacks of dirt to the mouths of others, they mangled 
and burnt them with indescribable tortures. Tlius they desolated 
and dishonoured the family and children of a whole world. Mnha- 
bat Jang, making strenuous efforts towards tlie chastisement and 
expulsion of the insolent enemy, set about collecting troops and 
armaments. Requisitioning to Murshidabad a lnrge flotilla of boats 
from the neighbourhood of Jaliangirnngar (Dacca), from the Jilengi, 
from Maldah, aud Akbamagar (Rajmahal), &o., he constructed a 
road leading to Kntwah. From the eastern bank of the Bhagirati 
he detached for bridge-making twelve thousand pioneers and sap- 
pers on boats, and attended to the comforts of the army. Collect- 
ing paraphernalia, horses, elephants, and swords, and winning the 
hearts of his soldiery by bestowing on them gifts and increments 
in pay, he encournged and incited them to fight. Finding the 
enemy absorbed in political affairs rolating to Zemindars, Reve- 
nue-Collectors aud Administrators, Mahabat Jang seized this op- 
era Bengal) to its Eastern and Northern sides (that is, Eastern and North- 
ern Bengal) which were immune from Mahrntta raids. Those who are at 
pains to acoonnt for the comparatively large JfnBalmnn population in Eastern 
aud Northern Bengal and are ready to put forward more or less fnnoiful theo- 
ries, might perhaps take into consideration the above circumstance, and also 
tlie following facts which I summarise from the Seiru-l-MutaKherin (a contem- 
porary account). The Seir stntes thot in this wave of Mahratta invasion of 
Bengal, the whole of the Chahlahs of Bardwan, Mednipur, Balasore, Katfik, 
Birbhum, some pargannahs of Rojshahi (probably those on the south side of 
tlie river) Akbarnngnr (Rajmahal) were overwhelmed, whilst only Mnrshida. 
bad and the countries on the other side (that is, Eastern and Northern sides) 
of the Ganges remained peacefully in possession of Ali Vardl Khan, that in 
£He' rainy Beasbn, even the populations of Murshidabad, apprehending Mnh- 
ratta raids, migrated an masse on boatB to the other sides (that is, Eastern and 
Northern sides) of tlio Ganges, snoh as Jahangirnagar or Dacca, Maldah, 
Rampore Beauliah, &c., and that even Nawab Shahamat Jang (All Vardi's sou- 
in.-law) with his family and children moved aoross the river to Godagari, a 
plaoe dose to Rampore Beauliah, on the north bonk of the Ganges or Poda- 
These historical facts ooourring as they did only in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century, would sufficiently explain why the Musalmou populations in 
Western Bengal and even near Murshidabad (the latest" Musalman capital in 
Bengal) are numerically much less than those in Eastern or Northern Bengal 
(See .Seira-l-M«taMen») Pda, text, pp. 664 and 614). .. 



portiuiity, ami held n Council of War -with his Afghan and Bkaliaii 
Generals in view of delivering a niglifc-attack. In pursuance of this 
plan, Mahabat .Tnng marched expeditiously with a largo and effi- 
cient army, and by forced marches, at midnight, reached a place 
just opposite to Katwuh. in the cover of the night’s darkness, ho 
instantly’ floated a bridge of boats that had beon kept ready from 
before, and with a largo army commenced crossing the river* 
Whilst lie with the officers and somo veteran soldiers had crossed 
the river, the bridge suddenly gave way under the heavy weight 
of a large army. Some of tlio boals sank, whilst a large number 
of Afghans and Blmlinhs wero drowned in the river. Mahabat 
*Tnng, on learning about this mishap, was engulplied in a sea of 
confusion. His mind was racked with anxiety. Ho realised that the 
entire army from the eastern bank of tho river had beon unablo to 
cross over, and that ho alono with a handful of troops was on the 
western bank face to face with tho enemy. In consequence, 
ho apprehended that in tho event of tho enemy getting scent 
of his movement, he would meet with a torriblo disaster. Ho, 
therefore, put out tho torches, and gave directions for immediately 
repairing the broken portions of tho bridge. After the bridge 
was repaired, ho ordox-cd the whole army to cross over and 
join him. As tho enemy was heedless and negligent, everything 
ended well. Kish war Khuu, tho Deputy Faujdar, and Mankant, 
the commandant of the pioneers and sappers, quickly rondered tho 
damaged boats water tight by plastering their cracks and rends 
with mud and bits of wood, and thus displayed Lttgnian-like skill. 
An army, waving like the sea, swiftly crossed tho bridge, ral- 
lied round Mahabat Jang and his Generals, and quickly unsheath- 
ing their swords, in a solid and clamorous phalanx, like somo hea* 
venly disaster, swooped down on the enemy. Shouts rose up on 
ovei-y side. 

Time, tho night was dark, but the sword flashed, 

So as amidst the dusky clouds, lightning flashes. 

From profuse shedding of blood on that battle-field, 

Earth’s face turned crimson. 

Heaps of corpses crashed .on heaps of corpses, 

Aye, formed veritable mounds on every side. 

Overwhelmed with disaster, and unable to stand their ground, 
Mir Habib and Bhaskar Pandit with other Mahratta officers fled 
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from the bnlilo-ficltl, leaving their army to tlioir fnto, jnRt na a 
cow is loft to fcho fonder morcics of a butcher. A crushing defeat 1 
Avas inflicted on the Mahrnlta army, which was triumphantly 
chased to some distance Bhiisknr and other Mnhratta Gonerals 
fell bade to Raingudh, from where with common consent they 
marched with celerity across jungles, to invade and ravage the 
§iihah of Orissa. 

Shaikh Muhammad Ma'sum, the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, in 
order to resist the enemy, advanced from Katak, and opposed the 
enomy’s march. When the two armies encountered each other, the 
tiro of conflict flarod up once again. Although the Zemindars 
hnd desorted his side, with a small hand numbering five thousand 
cavalry and infantry, Shaikh Mubnmmnd Ma'sum stood his ground 
dauntlessly on the field. The Mnhratta arm}’, which was more 
numerous than ants and locusts, surrounded Shaikh Ma'sum from 
all sides like a circle, and slaughtered him together with his 
comrades. The Snbiih of Odisah (Orissa), together with the Fort 
of Barabati and tho citadol of the City of Katak, fell once again 
into tho hands of tho onemy. 

Nawab Mahabafc Jang, on hearing of the above disaster, march- 
ed. swiftly. to BardwSn. Ho paid to each soldier two months’ pay 
and. also other gifts on account of tho victory of Katwali, advanc- 
ed to Katak, and repeatedly assaulting the Mnhratta troops drove 
them from Katak, and victoriously entered its citadel. Leaving 
General Abdu-r-Rasul Khan, who was a second Mustafa Khan, and 

1 This defeat of tho Mnhrattns at Kntvrah took place in 1155 A.H. The Seir 
states that after liis defeat at Katwah, Bliasknr Pnndit, tho ilahratta General, 
fled through the hill-passes of Pnchit into a forest, but losing his way, and 
not succeeding in making his retreat to his own conntry (Nagpur), nnder the 
guidance of Mir Habib, came bnck to the jungles of Bishanpur, passed through 
them to tho jungles of Olymdrakonnh, emerged at Midnapur, and made for 
Katak, fought with and killed Shaikh Ma'sum, §ubadnr of Orissa. MaiiSbat 
Jang hotly chased Bhiisknr Pandit np to the confines of the Chilka Lake, bnt 
Bhaskar succeeded in effecting his retreat into the Dakliin. Then Mahabat 
Jang returned to Katak, where he installed Abdul Nabi Khan (nephew of 
Shaikh Ma‘?um) ns §ubndar of Orissa, and left Dulab Ram (son of Rajah 
Janaki Ram) ns Peshknr under the latter, and then returned to Murshidabad 
(p. 619, Seiru-l-MutaMserin, Pers. text). 

There is a village called Masumpur about 11 miles north from Katak. 

Jt is a colony of respeotable Muhammadans, and is probably named so after 
the above Shaikh Ma'sum Panipati. Six miles from Masumpnr, is another 
colony of respeotable Musalmnns at Salilipnr. 



who wns also tlio latter’s nopliow, as the Dopnty Nazira of Orissa, 
together with a contingent of six thousand cavalry and infantry, 
Mnhiibnt dang returned to the Sfihah of Bengal. 

On receiving news of the defeat of Bhiisknr Pandit, Sis Ruo 
ovncnnting the fort of Hngli rotreated to Bishnnpfir,. Other Mah- 
ratta officers, who were posted at diffoi'cnt places for the collection 
of revenue, also (led. The Collectors and Fnnjdfirs of Mnhabat Jang 
entered the ravaged tracts, and again set about to re-settle them. 

But Blulskar Pandit, after his defeat, sent Bairagi dacoits to- 
wards Akbarnngnr (Rnjmahnl), Bhjigalpur, and Behar. Mahabnt 
Jang, who had not yet breathed freely, again sot out from Bengal 
for those places. He had not yet reached the Subali of Behar, 
when the Bairagis retreating from those parts swooped down on 
Murshidabiid. Mahabnt Jang fell back from Belinr, and pursued 
them. These Bairagi freebooters wore bus}' with looting Baluchni*, 
when the music of the drum and tumbonrinc of Mahabnt Jang’s 
vanguard rang in the ears of those maniacs. Losing all courage, 
and leaving behind bags of booty, they fled from Bnluchnr. Mahabnt 
Jang chased them up to Ramgadh, from where ho returned. 

In short, this sort of guerilla warfaro lasted three years. Victor- 
ies on both sides were mingled with defeats, and it was hard to 
decide which side eventually came off tho best. Nawab Mnhabat 
Jang, following the saying that “war is mnde up of fraud,” diplo- 
matically established friendly relations with Ali Qarawal, who wns 
one of the Mahratta lenders that had embraced tho Muhammadan 
faith, and was surnamed Ali Blrai. From considerations of expe- 
diency, Mahabnt Jang invited him ovor. Receiving him kindly 
and courteously, using dissimulation nnd artfulnoss, and profess- 
ing friendship and benignity, he made him consent to arrange an 
interview between himself nnd Bhaskar Pandit with other Mah- 
ratta Generals. Heedless of the duplicity of the times, that simple- 
ton was taken in, and arrived at Diknagar. He induced Bhaskar 
and other Mahratta Generals to meet Mahabat Jang, by conveying 
to them tho assurances and avowals of Mahabat Jang with infer- 
ence to the settlement of the Ohauth and the establishment of 
friendly relations. And these, in accordance with the saying ; — 
“ One percoiveth according to the length 1 of his sight,” placing 

1 The Arabic snying is : 

jfCi ) | (JJki j&Sl) j A a. |i| 



the finger of acceptance on their blind eyes, summoned to their 
presence ltajah Janaki Ram and Mustafa Khan for fixing the basis 
of a treaty, and for ratifying it by protestations and oaths. These 
going over to Bhaskar made vows and oaths, according to the forms 
of their respective religions and creeds. Mustafa Khan had with 
him, under a cover, a brick instead of the Qoran, and holding it he 
repeated oaths. Palling into the trap laid by Mahabat Jang, and 
reiterating the vows of peace, Ali Bhai and Bhaskar with other 
Mahratta Generals promised to meet Mahabat Jang at a place called 
Mankarali,. 1 and permitted Mustafa San and Rajah Janaki Ram 
to return. These going to Mahabat Jang assured him of the sac- 
cess of their mission, .and related the mutual promises and vows 
that had taken place. Expressing his satisfaction, Mahabat Jang 
ostensibly set about collecting valuable khillats and jewelleries, 
together with elephants, horses, and other rare and preciouB pre- 
sents for presentation to the aforesaid Mahratta Generals. Announc- 
ing to the general public news of the approaching peace, Mahabat 
Jang covertly laid a plot of treachery, and took into confidence his 
own Generals towards its development. He picked out vetei’an 
and brave soldiers from his army, and caused long and wide tents* 
capable of holding large detachments with horses and elephants, to 
be pitched at Mankarah. Himself going into one of the tents, he 
arranged a grand party of friends and comrades. He secreted in 
battle-array inside the tents a battalion of picked men, and sent 
a message to Ali Bhai to bring over Bhaskar with all the Mahratta 
Generals. Jn short, Bhaskar, leaving all his troops in camp, came 
to All Yardi’s, tent, together with Ali Bhai and twenty-one other 
Mahratta Generals. The tent-pitchers following the signal drop- 
ped down the screens of the pavilion, tied them strongly with tent- 
ropes, and cut off the ingress and egress of friends and foes. 
Mahabat Jang, at the very sight of Bhaskar, said to hi« comrades 
who were waiting for the signal : “ Kill these heathen sinners.”* 
Instantly, swords sprang up from every side on the Mahrattas. 

1 In Scir (p. 529) Mnnkara is described ns lying on the bnnks of the Bhagi- 
rati. How the wily Ali Yardi Khan treacherously inveigled Bhiiskar Pandit 
and other Mahratta Generals into his tent, is lucidly described in the Beiru-l- 
Mutaiherin (p 529). In this game of treachery, All Yardi Khan’s principal 
coadjutors were Mustafa Kh an and Rajah Janaki Ram, the Peshkar. It must, 
however, ho added that the Mahrattas were well paid back in their own coin. 

* The expression given in tbe Seif (p. 680) is : “ Kill this enemy. ’ 



The clamour of assault, roso up to tho skies, 

Breasts were pierced through by swords. u 

Bhfiskar and twenty-one other Mnhratta Generals wore butchor r 
ed. In tho midst of this carnage, Mahabat dang mounting an ele- 
phant ordered the music of victory to bo struck up, and ordered 
his select battalion to cimrgo tho Mahratta army with their swords. 
On seeing this, one 1 * * * * * * of the Mahratta Generals, who was posted out- 
side tho pavilion with ten thousand cavalry, fled together with his 
force. Mahabat .Tang’s soldiers pouncing like fighting lions on 
this flock of sheep fiercely attacked the Mahratta troops, and 
slaughtered them, right and left, raising human shambles, and 
captured those who escaped tho sword. On hearing of this 
disaster, other Mahratta detachments which woro encamped at 
llnrdwan and Diknagnr, s &c., or patrolled the trncts between 
McduipQr and Akbarnngar (Riijmahal) fled to Nagpur. 

Whon news of this disaster reached tho ear of RaghojI Blioslah, ' 

Ho knitted his brow, from fury of rnge, 

And coiled, liko a serpent, from anxiety of lost treasures. 
He kindled such a fire of wrath in his heart, 

That he scorched himself from head to foot. 

After tho vniny season was over, Ragliojl Blioslah 8 mobi- 
lised a largo forco, and marched towards Bengal, to avenge the 

l IHa name was Bnglio Gnokwnr. {Soo Sctr, p. 531). Mnstafn KhSn tried 
hard to inveigle him also into AH Yurdi's tent, but this Mahrnttn General ap- 
pears to havo been an uncommonly slirowtl man, and snid lio would wnit - ori 
All Ynrdl Khan on tho following day, after Blmsknr Pundit and AH Blini had 
returned from thoir intorviow witli Ali Vnrdl. 

* In the printed Pors. text ‘ Diknngar,’ which place I cannot loento, 

8 Tho Scini-l- .lfuta/ricri ii (Peru, text, pp. 6.15.548) gives a vory lucid acoonnt 
of this second Muhrnttn invasion of Bengal by ltnghoji Blioslah. It nppears 
tliat important affairs transpired in tho meantime! in the Bengal Sntrnpy, 
wliioh made for this second Mahrnttn invasion. In tho first plnoo, Mustafa 

Khan, tlio Afghan Gonorai-in-Cliiof and tho oliiof pillar of the State of Alt 

Vnrdl Khan, fell out witli the latter, and was looked np in Gghting against 

AH Yardi's son-in-law, Zain-d-dmKkan, Subiidarof Azimabad (Patna). Whilst 

linrdprosscd by tho well-formod battalions of Znin-d-dm Khun. Miiftafa Khan, 

like Mir Ilabib, took tho unusual stop to invito over to Bougai Rnghoji 
Bhoslnh, wlio seized the invitation witli avidity and ntarcliod with Mir Hnbib 
(tho implacable foe of All Vardi and the inspiring gonius of the Miilirnttns), 
. tpwnrds Katnk, At this time nt Kntak, a oownrdly person ruled <is' 'Ali 
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slaughter of Bhftskur and other Mahratta Generals, and engaging • 
ou massacres, captures, and plunders, torturod many of his cap- 

Vardi’s §nb«dnr in Orissn. nis name was Dulab Ram, and ho was a son 
of Rajah .Tnnoki Ram, All Vnrdi’s Peshknr. AH Vardi had appointed Dnlnb 
Ram ns §nbndnr, in tho place of Alidnl Rasul Klmn (son of Abdnl Nabi 
Khan) who had resigned his ofllco and joined Mn?fnfn at Pntna. Dulnb Ram 
was not only cowardly, but, superstitions, and moat probably, also treacher- 
ous (ns liis snbseqnont conduct towards All Vardi's grnndson indicates). Ho 
associated at ICntnk with tho Samjaeis, most of whom wore spies in the employ 
of RnghojI Bhoslah. As soon as Dulnb Ram heard of tho approach of tbe 
Malirattns, ho attempted to run away j but was soon nftor captured by tho 
Malirnttns. At this time, a small band of Syods, undor tho command of Mir 
Abdnl Aziz, bravely hold out for over a month in tho Fort of Bnrabati. Tho 
heroic stand against heavy odds mndo by this small beleaguered garrison 
and its unflinching loyalty, onco more relieves the darkness of the moral 
olinos that had seized tho times. When cajoled and threatened by RnghojI 
Blioslah’s friend, Mir Ilubib, and ontrentod by Dnlnb Ram and by hiB own 
brother to join Rnghoji’s side, Mir Abdnl Aziz returnod tho following gallant 
and loyal answer s “ I own no brother nor any other master ; I acknow- 
ledge only one master, namely, Mnhabat Jang ; true, some cowards hare 
joined yon ; bnt from rognrd for the salt I have eaten, I will, by God, stand 
by this Fort, so long as tliero is breath in my life.” (Seir, p. 646). As how- 
over, no reinforcements came up, though over a month had elapsed, and 
ns all provisions had run out, this noble band of beleaguered garrison bad 
at length to capitulate on honourable terms to RnghojI Bhoslnb, who made 
himself master of the Fort Bnrabati and nlBO of the whole of Orissa pro- 
vince, os well as of Mednipur, Hugbli and Bordwan. AH Vardi was occupied 
at this time in Patna in crushing out the Afghan revolt nnder Mustafa 
Khan. When Mustafa Khiin was slain and the Afghan revolt was crush- 
ed, All Vardi hastened hack to Bengal. At this time, Raghojiwas encamped 
at Birbhnm. Meanwhile the Afghan comrades of the late Mnstafa Khiin, who 
lay in a death-trap in the Jungles of Tikari asked RnghojI to help them, 
and promised him their adhesion, llaghoji marched to Tikari to their resone 
vi& the jungles of Birbhnm and Kharakpur, looting en route the villages of 
Shnikpura and Tikari, &c. Mnhabat Jong followed quickly in their heels and 
moved to Patna. From Patna, RnghojI (on tbe advice of Mir Habib, who was 
the inspiring genius of the Mahrnttas, also in this second Marhatta invasion) 
turned towards Murshidabad, pursued closely by AH Vardi, whose pursuit 
was hot and unslackiug. At Katwiih, another battle was fought, in which 
the Mahrattas were worsted. Finding thnt victory was out of the question, 
and bearing of some troubles in his own country, Raghoji now prudently 
withdrew to liis own country at Nagpur, leaving in Bengal his friend, guide, 
and philosopher, Mir Habib, with 3,000 Mahratta and 7,000 Afghan troops. 

(See Seiru-l-Mutahherin , Pers. test, p. 551). It wonld seem a despicable mo- 
ral ohaos had at this time seized the country, in which neither religions ■ ties 
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lives. All Vardi Khan with ft. lnrgo army again- advanced to en- 
counter the enemy. At this juncture, Balaji Rao, 1 son of Baji 
Rao Pandit, Pcshwil and generalissimo of Rajah Saliu, who was 
young, and had enmity with Raghoji, under ordei's of Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, came from the Imperial Capital (Dihli) to Ben- 
gal with sixty thousand Mahratta cavalry, to re-inforco All Vardi 
Khan. Mahabat Jang, finding floods of disaster approaching Bengal 
from two sidesT, shewed firmness and foresight. He deputed ex- 
perienced envoys with presents to Balaji Rao, won him over to his 
side by display of courtesy and sincerity, met him at Birblium, eBtab* 
lislied friendly relations with him, and both unitedly resolved to 
drive out Raghoji Bhoslah. Raghoji finding it impracticable to 
accomplish the object of his mission withdrew to his own country, 
without gaining his end. Being somowhat rolioved of his anxiety 
by the withdrawal of Raghoji Bhoslah, Mahabat Jang presented a 
largo amount of cash to Balaji Rao, and thus sent him out of Ben- 
gal in a contented and Ihnnkful mood, whilst he himBclf returned 
to Bengal. Being inwardly in anxiety as to tho demand of Rag- 
hoji for Ohauth, Mahabat Jnng set about mobilising troopB. 

At this moment, a rupture occurred betwoon All Vardi Klian and 

nor national sentiments wore hold of any account. Ono finds now Mnsalman 
Afghans' (at tho instigation of two Musalmnn lenders, Mir Hnblb and Mn?* 
jafa Klian). fighting tho battles of Hindn Mahratta freebooters against a 
Mnsalman powor in Bengal. Tho ovont is a dnrk Innd-mnrk in Moslem history 
of Bengal, and marks tho Bad disintegration and moral paralysis that had now 
seized tho Musalman raco in Bengal or, for tho mnttor of that, in India. (Seo 
Seir, Pors. text, pp. 55G-6GG). 

1 Balaji Rao (tho generalissimo of tho Imporial Army in the Dnkhin) 
and Snfdar Jnng, son-in-law of Bnrhnnn-l-Mhlk, tho Sjnbiidnr of Ondli, were 
orderd by Emperor Mnhnmmad Shah, to holp All Yard! against tho Mnhrattos 
under Raghoji. Whilst seeking Imporial assistance, All Vardi wrote the 
following pregnant and prophetio words to the Emperor : — “Should Bengal 
which is the finanoinl mainstay of tho Empire fall, your Majesty’s Empire 
will ho Bhorn of all lustre." (Seo Seir, p. 616, Pers. text). Those words had 
reforonoo to tho fact tlmt Bongal had over been the beBt milch-cow of tho Em- 
pire. §afdar Jang did not pall on with Ali Vardi, and so was recalled by tho 
Emporor, whilst Balaji Rao (whose designs were also Bnspected by the 
■shrewd Ali Vardi) who had oomo to Mankar by way of Patna, wbb courte- 
ously shewn out of Bengal by the latter. (See Seir, pp. 622 and 524). In 
-this connection, the Seir (p. 524) gives the story of a Mnsalman amazon in 
tho person of the widow of the late Mnhammad G-hans Khan who resided 
at -Bbagalpnr, and who held out bravely agaiuBt Balaji Rao. 

45 



Mustafa Khan, the Afghan Gorieral, anti it was so' far accentuated 
that all tlic Afghans combining with tho latter, broke oat into' 
revolt', and sot out with a largo force for Azimabad ( Patna), in order 
to storm that City, and to capture llaji Aljmad and Zainn-d-dlh 
Ahmad Khan. On reaching Munglr (Monghyr), Mugtafa Khan be* 
sieged tlio Port of Mongliyr. Tho Commandant of the Port pre- 
pared to fight. Abdu-r-rasul Khan, 1 a cousin of Mustafa Khan, ad- 
vancing in tho inebriation of tho wine of valour and daring, wanted 
to storin the Port, by battering down its gate. The guards of the 
Port hurled down a' huge stone on his head. Prom the blow of 
that heavy stone, his head was smashed to atoms. Mustafa Khan, 
■Wowing thiR disaster to be a bad omen, abandoned the siege of 
Mohghyr, mrtrehed with celerity to Azimabad, (Patna), engaged in 
besieging the latter City, and commenced fighting with Zainn-d- 
din Ahmad Khan. Most of the detachments of Zainn-d-din Khan, 
not being able to stand their ground in the face of the onslaughts 
of the Afghans, retreated to the citadel, but Zainn-d-din Khan 
himself with a small squadron of cavalry, artillery, and Bhaltah 
musketeers remained out in the open to encounter the enemy. 
At this moment, the Af gh ans fell to plundering and pillaging 
the tents of Zainu-d-din’s troops who had z-etreated. Seeing 
Mustafa Khan how left with a small force, Zainh-d-din Ahmad 
Khan formed a van-guard of artillerymen and Bhnliah musketeers* 
and commenced an assault. 8 The shells of guns , and bullets of 
muskets now commenced showering like hail. Most of Hu§tafa 
Qian’s comrades tasted the hitter potion of death ; whilst one 
bnllet, hitting Mustafa Shan on the socket, blinded one of bis 
eyes. Then Zainu-d-din’s other troops who had retreated to the 
citadel also rushed out, attacked the Afghans, and put them to 
the sword. Mustafa Khan on being defeated retreated to Jag- 
dighpuv . 8 Becoming victorious and triumphant, Zainu-d-din Khan 
struck up the band of victory, made liis State entry into the 
Portj and nest. engaged oh chasing the enemy. Mustafa Khan 
now sent a -message to Raghoji Bhoslaty 4 and asked for help. 

' ’ « He was Subadar of Orissa before Dulab Bam. See note ante. 

- -S-The whole ihing'wonld seem to have been a well-planned' ta'otioal move 
'on tbe pari of Zainn-d-din Khan, who was a good General, strong in tactics. 

' - 8 The printed Persian test of the Biyaz has throughout "Baghoji Ghoslah.” 

^ tjiio^aW 1 -is -obviously a 'misreading 'or misprint for '* Bhoslah.’ 

4 ‘ Jagdishpur ' or ' jagdisphr, is mentioned in -the Ain-i-Akbat-i (-Vai. : I 



Jaglioj!, who was waiting for such an opportunity,- was delight- 
el, and prepared to despatch reinforcements. But Mahahat 
ang, on being apprised o£ this news,. swiftly marched to AzI- 
ualmd .(Patna). The Bengal and Azimabad (Patna) armies form- 
ng a junction combined to attack Mustafa Khiin. After much 
igliting, Mustafa Khiin, finding it impossible to hold his own, 
•etrented in a hapless condition across tlio frontier of Azimabnd to 
■Jhiizipur ; whilst Mahiibat .Tang becoming victorious and trium- 
ilinut returned to Murshidabiid. Mustafa Khan again collected 
i largo force of cavalry and infantry, and again invaded Azimabad. 
5aiuu-d-din Ahmad Khan, according to the adage “ One who is 
>catcn onco can be beaten twice," with his victorious troops 
mcouuterod him, and after much efforts and countless exertions, 
ind after much slaughters and fightings, became victorious, whilst 
Mustafa Khan, ns a retribution for his disloyalty, was slain on the 
battle-field. Zainu-d-din Khan entting off the head of that wretch 
from his body tied his corpse to the feet of an elephant which 
was patrolled round tho city to serve as a warning, and also 
suspended his head at tho City Gate. 

At this juncture, Kaglioji Bhoslah despatched to Bengal a Mali- 
ratta army under the commnndof his son Rajah Janoji, his adopted 
son, Mohan Singh, and the miscreant Mir Habib, in order to de- 
mand the Ghauth. 1 Alnrge number of Mustafa Khan’s Af gh an ad- 

pp. 400 and 49S, Blochmann’s Tr.) It was tho “ stronghold in Akbar’s timo 
of llajnh Gnjpato’ or 1 Knchito, * who was the greatest Znmindar in Belmr at 
the time.” In tho 16th year of Akbnr’s reign, Akbar’s General, Shahbnz KMn- 
i-Knmbu, operated against this Rnjah who fled, and Rbahbaz then conquered 
Jngdispur, when tho whole family of tho Rnjah was cnptnred, Sliahbnz then 
conquered Shergadh, which was held by Sri Ram, Gajpati’s spn, and nbont the 
same time took possession of Rohtas. \ 

1 This third Maliratta invasion of Bengal nnder Janoji, sou of Raghoji 
Bhoslah (with him being of coarse the inevitable Mir Habib as the Chief Adr 
visor and as gnide, friend and philosopher of the Mahrattas), is also lucidly 
narrated in the Sciru-l-MutaMicrin {Pers. text, pp. 555-592). Janoji came to 
Kntak, whilst AH Yardi’s newly-nominated Deputy .Snbadar of Orissa, Mir 
Jafar, was still at Mednipur, on his way to Eatak. On hearing of .the. Mahr 
ratta incursion. Mir Jafar (who secretly was conspiring against All Yard!) 
retired to Bardwan. The Mahrattas then advanced to Bardwan. After some 
indecisive skirmishing, Janoji made for Mnrshidabad, and after doing 
somo looting in its neighbourhood retreated to Mednipur, pnrsned by Ali Vardi 
Kh an. In the meantime,. Janoji 1 s principal adviser, Mir Habib, had opened 
.treaoherous , negotiations with t the late Hn&afa Khan’s Af gh an .adherents 
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lioronis also joined thorn, find 'tho market offighfc and slaughter once 
'again became warm in the conflict between Mahahat Jang and tlib 
Marhattas. Tho Sulmh of Oinssa fell into tho hands of Janoji, 
whilst weakness sot in in tho Province of Bongal. Mir Habib open- 
ed negotiations for the settlement of the Qhauth of Bengal. Nawa- 
zigh Ahmad Khan, Afcsan Qnli Khan, 1 Jagat Sot, and tho Rni- 
Bfiian 8 exerted themselves strenuously on tho side of peace. But 

in Dnrbhnnga nnd its noighbonrhoodi and those had effected a sangninary 
revolution by tronchoronsly killing at a Darbar Zninu-d-din Kh an, ijubadar Of 
Patna. Now Janoji movod to Patna (with him being Mir Habib), and Ali Verdi 
also proocodod to Patnn. Ali Vardlnow rose to tho height of his generalship, 
nnd saccoodod in crashing and routing his united Afghan and Marhatta foes 
in n groat battlo noar Bnrli. (Seo tho spirited description of this battle in 
tho Bcir, p. 6G6). Janoji, now rocoiving nows of his mother’s death, rotreat- 
od to Nagpur, leaving Mir Ijhiblb towards Katak nnd Mednipur with Bomo 
Mahratta and Afghan troops (Seir,' p. 67G). Shortly after, Baghoji Bent to 
Mir Habib nnothor Mahratta roinforcomont undor Manaji, younger brothorof 
Janoji [Mohan Singh of tho toxt is obviously a mistake ormisprint for Manaji] 
Ali Vardi ranrehod out with his army from Mnrshidibad and passed through 
Katwah, Bardwnn, Mednipur, Bhadrak, and. Jajpnr ; whilst Mir Habib with 
his Mahratta and Afghan troops fell baok from Mednipur towards Katak. Ali 
Vardi triumphantly entered onco moro the City of Katak, nnd recaptured the 
Port of Bnrnbati, after -killing its commandants, Serandnz Khnn, Syed Nur, 
nnd .Dharnm Bass (p. 578, Seir), Pers. text. This re-conquest, however, proved 
abortivo, for whilst Ali Vardi was still at Bnlasore on his way towards Mur- 
shidabad, Mir Habib with liis light' Mahratta and Afghan cavalry swooped 
down on Katak, and killed Shaikh Abdus Subhnn, who had been left there nB 
Deputy Governor by Ali Vardi. (See pp. 679-680 of tho Seir, whioh also giveB 
a good description of the Katak Oity). The Mahrattas, it would seem, always 
moved with light and mobile cavalry, whilst. Ali Vardi’s army was not equally 
light or .mobile. Ali Vardi had, 1 therefore (despite the faot that next to 
Asafjah, he was the first General of the time in India) to encounter the 
same difficulties in encountering Mahratta troops, that-the British had in bn- 
oountering the Boers -in the late South Afrioan War. In the end, it is true, 
All Vardi triumphed, but the price that he had to pay for his apparent viotory 
was too muoh, -nor did he survive it long enough to reap its benefit.- 

1 In a former -part .of the text, he is named “ Husain Qull Khan. ” whioh 
appears to be correot. ( See Seir, Vol. II, Pers. text, p.495).- Husain Quli 
Khan was Naib or Deputy of Nawazish Muhammad Khan, son-in-law of Ali 
Vardi Khan, and Governor of Ohakla Jahangirnagar (Dacca), including Silhat 
and Chittagong. 

* Nawazish Muhammad Khun was -Governor of Jahangirnagar, and also held 
the portfolio of '.Supreme -Diwan of Bengal under AH Vardi Khan, the De- 
puty Diwan'ship being held by Chin Bai (who had been Peghkar - under Alam- 
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Mabiibat Jang, considering tlio acceptance >of Ohauth to be hu- 
miliating, refused to conclude poaco, and with bis army prepared 
to fight and drive out tlio Mnliraltas. Mahabat JaDg suspected 
trcachory from Sham Slier Khan, Sardfir Khan, Murad Slier Khan, 
Haiiit Khan, and other Afghan Gonorals of Darbhunga, who, during 
the late insurrection, had sided with Mustafa Khan. And, as a 
matter of fact, tlieso Afghan Generals had opened at this time 
treasonable correspondence with Mir Habib and his Mabrattas. 
These Afghan Generals, following the example of Mu6tafS Khan, 
now’ broke out into opou revolt on the pretext of demand of 
pay. Mahabat Jang, having lost all confidence in them, paid 
them up, and disbanded them. Those reaching Darbhanga, after 
a short time, leagued amongst themselves in pursuance of designs 
of treachery, and made offers of service to Zainu-d-din Ahmad 
Khan. As Zainu-d-din Khan was a friend of soldiers, ho con- 
ciliated them, accepted their offers of service with tlio approval of 
Hawaii Mahabat Jang, and invited them to a Darbar. Sham Sher 
Khan and Murad Sher Khan with a corps of Afghans arrived at 
Hujipur, nnd encamped on the banks of the river. According to 
the order of Zainu-d-din Al.imad Khan, thoy left behind all their sol- 
diers, and crossing the river came to Azimabad (Patna) attended 
only by three hundred cavalry, consisting of kinsmen and comrades 
who were all of one heart for the purpose of waiting on Zainu- 
d-din Ahmad Khan. On obtaining an audience, they observed all 
the points of etiquette, and sat in the Chihil satun Palace, ranged 
on the right and left of Zainu-d-din. Zainn-d-din Ahmad Khan 
reclining against pillows on a Masnad, made polite enquiries regard- 
ing each. Murad Sher Sian, nephew of Sham Sher Khan, finding 
Zainu-d-din off his guard, pulled out a dagger from his waist, hit the 
latter so hard with it on the stomach, that his intestines came out. 
By that single blow, Zainu-d-din wms killed. 1 The traitors, lifting 

chand, Deputy Diwan of Shujau-d-din Khan). (See Seir, Vol. II, Pers. text, p. 
495). See also note ante. Q2jin Rai, on death, was succeeded in his office by 
Bliirun Dutt, who again was followed by Kira t chnnd (son of Alamchandl and 
by Timed Bai (See Seir). 

1 It would appear from the account given in the Seiru-l-ZIutaMerin (p. 566), 
alluded to before, that the Afghan adherents of the late Mustafa Khan were 
in secret conspiracy with Mir Babib, the inspiring genins, and the guide, friend 
and philosopher of the Mahrattas, and that in consequence of Mir Habib’s 
instigation, they had enaoted this cruel tragedy at Patna. 

A very laoid account of this tragedy -is given in the Sciru-l-Mutakherin 
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up -thaw swords, ■ cut -down Zainu-d-din ? s companions, looted all. Ins 
treasures and offocts, captured the Berjam * with hor daughter and 
also Haji Ahmad. They suspended tho Haji a to a tripod with his 
•head downwards, and by torturing him made him give up large 
trensures, and slow him. They carried off the ladies of .the Harem 
together 'witli numerous treasures as booty. And similarly, they 
swept tho housos of .other nobles of the City with .the .broom of 
rapine. ’Theso Rolnlah Afghans. sacked tho City and its suburbs, 
looted treasures, dishonoured women, and children, .and -desolated a 
whole world. ? A great consternation seized. those regions. “ Pro- 
tect me,. O Lord, from the ; wickedness .of infidels and from the 
•wrath of Thine.!’ Sham Sher Khaii .collecting one hundred thou- 
sand cavalry and infantry was not contented with the subjuga- 
tion of fAzTmabiid, and helfurfcher cherished visions, of conquering 
■Bengal. Maliabat Jang, who was at this. time. encamped at Ama- 
niganj *on some important business connected with the Mahratta 

(Pers. tost, p. 559). - Zainn-d-din (son-in-law of All Yard! Khan and ?nb5dar 
at Patna), was holding a.Darbar for tho rcooption of tho Dnrbhanga Afghan 
Generals who were, adherents and connexions of tho late Musffifa'KMn. The 
~Darbar function was nearly over, and Zainu-d-dm Khan was handing betels 
With- his own hand to the Chief Afghan Generals, when one of those, ,Abdnr 
Bashid:Khnn. whilst receiving a betel, treacherously, gave Zninn-d-dln Khan -a 
.dagger-thrust in the abdpmcn. This thrust, however, was not .quite effective, as 
;Abdur Rashid’s hand faltered. Thon another cowardly assassin, Murad. Sher 
Khan, quickly gave another sword-out to Zainu-d-dm Khan, and instantly killed 
him.' The Afghans shewed ferocious' barbarities in their conduct towards the 
ladies and children’ of Zainu-d-dln’s household. ’The Setr (p. 661), note'B 
■commencement of • Aljmad Shnh Abdoli’s invasions of . India at this time. 

l:Her name . was -Amelia Begam. She .was ,a daughter , of Ali Yardi,. and 
-Wife, of Zainn-d-din Khan. 

2 The . IJSji after all met .with, his desert,, for his black ingratitude, to his 
benefactor's (Shujau-d-din Khan’s) memory, nud for his dark treaohery to- 
'wards his benefactor’s Bon, Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. 

8 See description of thiB loot and carnage in the Seir (pp.; 560-561). 
Happening as it did towards the. , middle , of the 18th century, this fact 
•would explnin in a, great measure: the smallness ,. of Mnsalman population in 
Behar, compared with that in Northern Bengal and Eastern Bengal, which in 
modern times were ■ never or seldom the scenes of suoh carnage, which were 
immune from Mahratta raids, and which wonld, therefore, naturally afford an 
-asylum- for Musalman refugees not only from the disturbed parts .of Western 
.and Southern Bengal, but also from Behar. 

♦ The Seir (Pers. texfcj p. 663) states that at, this time,, which was , towards 
the. -month., of. winter, Ali Verdi Khan was encamped .at Amaniganj, in, order 
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freebooters, suddenly received the terrible in'lclligodco of ' tho 
slaughter of Zainu-d-din Ahmnd Jvhiin mid HnjI Ahmnd, and. of 
tlio hostile advance of the Afghans. Inconsequence, an indescrib- 
able agony seized him, and his family and kindred. From exces- 
sive depression and agony, he wanted to isolato himself from all in- 
tercourse with the world, and to abandon the City with its Bazar 
to the Mnliratta freebooters. His generals employing . various 
consolations and assurances recited passages inculcating fortitude, 
and tied tlio girdle of courage in pursuit of revenge in tlio waist of 
their hearts. But when for accomplishing this avenging mission, 
they applied for the payment of the soldiers, Mnhabat .Tang plead- 
ed lie had no mono}’. Then Nawiizish Muhammad Khun Bhaliamat 
Jang, standing surety for the expenses of the soldiery, paid to tlio 
soldiers eighty laks of rupees in cash from bis own treasury, and 
made them agree to undertake the avenging expedition. Mnliu- 
bnt Jang, being somcwhnt now relioved from nnxicty, left Nawii- 
zisli Muhnmmnd Khun Rhahumnt .Tang nt Murshidabiid, and him- 
self marched to Azimuhful with a lnrgc army. 1 Mir Hablh, at 
iho instigation of Sham Shor Khfitt, with hordes of Mahrntta free- 
booters, pursued Mali fibat Jnng from tlio roar, tracking jungles 
mid setting fire, right and left, to tlio villages, with their grana- 
ries. Mir Hnlnh looted Mahubnt .Tnng’s baggages and tents, and 
did not allow Mnhuhnt .Tang's army a breathing interval either for 
sleep or for food, nor suffered a singlo dny to pass without skir- 

to march out against tlio Mnhrnttns under Mir l.lnbib nnd Jnnoji. Therein 
camp, AH Vnrdi received thin terrible nows of the slaughter of his son-in-law, 
and of the imprisonment of his brother and daughter and grand-childron. 
Ho sninmoncd his officers to a Durlnr, nnd broko to thorn tho nows of tlio 
great calamity in tlio following solemn strain : — *‘ Gontlomon, n stono has fal- 
len on me, and Mint, loo, n heavy ono ; my son-in-law lias boon killed, nnd my 
brother nud children nro in tho disgraco of cnptnro. Lifo is now a trash to 
mo ; I havo resolved to kill nnd to bo killed. What is yonr intention, gontlo- 
mon ? Who amongst yon, my comrades and frionds, shall join mo in my aveng- 
ing expedition?” All who wero prosont clioorfnlly responded to All Vnrdi 
Khan’s nppoal, nnd resolved to fight nnd fnll with him. 

1 Tho account in tho 8cir (p. 6C5), shows that Mir IJabib with his Mnliratta 
friends opposed inoffoctnally All Vnrdi’s march on tho banks of tho Ohampnnn- 
gar Rtream, nnd tlion dispersed to tho jnnglos, whilst AH Vardi'inovod on to 
tho Mongliyr Fort, where ho halted somo days, Thon Rajah Snndar Singh, 
Zamindnr of TikarT, and Knmgar Khan Mnin, Znmindiir of Tirhnt, enmo to 
■pny homago to All Vnrdi. A saint, Maulnnn Mir Mnl.inminad Ali, also visitod 
Ali Vardi nt this timo at Mongliyr. 
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mislies with swords'and' spears, till they passed beyond Barh. At 
Baikautpur 1 an engagement took place with the army of Sham 
Sher Shan. Rajah Snndar Singh, Zamlndar of Tikaii, with a 
powerful corps, joined Ali Vardi. And when on both sides, the 
fire of slaughter dared up, the army of Mahratta freebootors, who, 
like the shadow, always followed Mahabat Jang’B'army, attacked 
its rear. Afghan troops from front and Mahratta freebooters 
from the rear attacked and hemmed in the army of Mahabat 
Jang. The heroes of Mahabat Jung's army, perceiving the 
approaching inrush of calamity towards them from both sides, 
prepared to die hard, and fought desperately. In that victory 
lies with God, by a stroke of good luck, Sham Sher Khan, Sardar 
Khan, Murad Sher Khan, and other Afghan Generals wero 
hit by bullets of guns, in retribution for their disloyalty, and 
were killed, whilst other A fgh an troops cowardly fled. Tho sol- 
diers of Mahabat Jang, by bravo onslaughts, routed the onomy’s 
army, charging them with swords, spears, arrows, muskets and 
rockets, killed those wretches, and raised hecatombs of tho 
slain. The Mahratta army, on seeing AH Verdi's glorious vic- 
tory, retreated, and dispersed like tho constellation of tho bear. 
Mahabat Jang after prostrating himself in thanksgiving to God, 
triumphantly entered Azimabud, nnd rescuing the family and 
children of Zainu-d-din AhnmdKlmn and Hfiji Ahmad from tho 
rack of those ontragors of honour, captured tho wives and daughters 
of thoso treacherous wretches. 

Time itself with tho sword in hand is always after retribution ; 

What need is there for anyone to seek for retaliation ? 

Nawab Mahabat Jang, shewing considcrateness, *paid travel- 

l Tho Seir (p. 667), whioh gives a very lucid account of this hattlo, statoH 
that Ali Vardi who in generalship was noxt only to Asaf Jah, took up a posi- 
tion on an Islo, in front of Barh, having on ono side tho rivor Gringos and on 
another tho old bod of tho same rivor. This placo is called in tho Seir “ Sarni 
Rani,” 4 Jcroh to tho west of Barh, on tlio sido of tho rivor Ganges. 

It would also appear from tho Seir (p. GG6), that Mir flnliib and tho Birth* 
ratlas hold a conforcnco with tho Afghan rcbols, Sham Sher KhSu and Sardar 
Khan, in order to concort measures for attacking Ali Vardi Khan. Tho 
Afghan a nnd Bfnhrattas nndcr Mir i/nbib now mado a common caaso against 
Ali Vardi who, however, crushingly defeated both, owing to his superior 
generalship (Sco Seir p. CCS). 

3 It reflects credit on Aii Vardi thnt ho treated honourably tho women 
and children of Sham ghcr Khan nnd other Afghans. Ho not only generously 
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ling expenses to the Afghan ladies, and allowed thorn to dopnrfc 
honourably to Dnrbbunga, and followed tho adngo “ Turn Evil by 
Good. " Appointing Sirfiju-d-danlnli, son of Zninu-d-din Ahmad 
Ivhiin, to bo f'uhndfir of Ajimfibiid, in succession to his father, 
and leaving Rajah Jnnakl Ram as £?iraju-d-dnulith’fi Deputy there, 
ntul finishing the administrative arrangements of that tjiubah, 
Jfababat .Tang returned to Bengal, in order to drive out tho. 
Mnhratta freebooters. 

About, this time, tho office of Faujdar of tho tract of Pnrmali 
was vacant, owing (o the flight to tho Imperial Capital of tho 
IChiln Bahadur,’ sou of Nnwiib Saif Khan. AH Vnrdi KTjfm coni 
ferrod the above Funjdursliip on Said Ahmad Khan §anlat .Tang, 
in whose heart am hit ion for the NtV.atnnt of Bengal lurked, and in 
whose head visions of ruling over Bengal existed. At tho time 
when Muhahnt .Tang was engaged in fighting with Sham Slier 
Kljan, Siraju-d-dautnh showed his temper to jNawiib Ixazu-d- 
danlah A tau 1-lali lihan Siibit. Jang, a son-in-law of llaji Ahmad, 
who held the office of Faujdar of Akbtirnngar (Rajmalml). Know- 
ing Afau-I-lah liliiin ! to he brave and popular with the army, and 
ambitions and sound-beaded, Siraju-d-daulah set to work bis ruin, 
and plying Ali Vnrdi Kbati with bis suspicions gained over tho 
latter, and induced him to send a message, to Atau-Mab to quit tho 
country, or else to prepare for death. Tho aforesaid Khuu, after 

forgave thorn, amt sot thorn at liberty, bat bestowed properties nt Dnrblmnga 
for their maintenance. (See p. CTO, Stir). Ho never addressed tbo Afghan Indies 
except ns * Madams ’ or ' Ilibts.’ lie studiously maintained tlio snnetity of their 
seclusion, and this, too, after the gross provocation ho had received at tho 
linmlR of Sham fiber Klinn and other Afghans. All Verdi's chivalry towards 
women seems to lmvo bccu remarkable, and his forbcaranco aftor victory is 
also commendable. A vaulting ambition that faltered not to break nil tics 
of gratitude, nor scrupled to nso nil weapons of trenohory in tlio realisation 
of that ambition — casts a dnrk and sombro lino oil bis otherwise great and 
remarkable personality. 

1 llis name was Fakhru-d-din llnsnin Khan. IIo suecoodod bis fntlior, 

N a wall Saif Kliiln, in tlio FanjdSrsbip of Purniali. Ali Vnrdi Khan got him 
dismissed, and kept him nndor survoillanco for somo timo nt Mnrshidfibad. 
Through tho holp/>f Mir Habib and his Mahrnttas, Fakhrn-d-din mnimged to 
make good his escapo to Delhi, wliovo ho diod after a short timo. (Seo Stir, 
Vol. II, p. 582, l'crs. text). 

8 IIo was a son-in-law of IJaji Alimnd, brotlior of Ali Vnrdi Khan. Ho 
was Funjdar of Rajmnhnl or Akbarnagar during Ali Vardi’s regime, 

46 ; 
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fighting some time in self-defence, set out at length for the Im- 
perial Capital, remained in the company of Nawab Vazlru-l-mnlk 
Safdar Jang,i and then joining Rajah Nul Rai »in the Rohilla 
Afghan war was killed at Farrukhabad. 

As in consequence of the insurrection at Azimabad, the Mnli- 
ratta freebooters had taken possession of the §Qbali of Orissa, 
Mahabat Jang, not halting in Bengal, set out for that Subah, Ex- 
pelling the Mahratta freebooters from that Sabah, Mahabat Jang 
put to death Syed Mur, Sarandaz JThan. and other officers, who were 
adherents of the Mahratta freebooters, and who were entrenched 
in the fort of Barabbati, by drawing them out of their entrenched 
position by use of diplomatic assurances. 8 And capturing the 
horses and armaments of their comrades, and expelling them all 
from Katak, Mahabat Jang returned to Bengal. 

As Mfr Habib was the root of all the mischiefs and troublesi 
Mahabat Jang batched a plan for hiB destruction. Ho sent to liis 
name a letter, purporting falsely to be a reply to his message, to the 
following effect : “ The letter sent by you has been received ; what 

you have written in respect of your plan to extirpate the Mah- 
ratta freebooters, has met with my approval. It is a very good 
idea : you from that sido, and I from this side, will bo on the alert 
and wait. By every means possible, try and induce them to come 
this side, and then wliat is now in llio minds of ns both will como 
to pass.” Mahabat Jang sent this messago through a courier, in- 

1 ?nfdnr Jang was appointed Subiidiir of Oudo by Emperor Mnhnmmnd 
Shall, and in the reign of Emperor Ahmad Shah boenmo Chief Vizier of the 
Empiro, on tho death of Qamrn-d-din Khan. At this time, Ahmad fill Till 
Ahdali invaded India sovoral times, nnd tho Tiohilln Afghans of FnrrtikhSbSd 
and Moradabad became a power in tho land. Safdar Jnng nppointed ns his 
Deputy in Oudo a Ifyot, named Rajah Nnl Rni. (See Seiru4-Mutai&erin, Vol. 
II, Pcrs. text, pp. 874-875). 

S Rajah Nnl Rai was a Kycsth. At first ho was nn obscure servant of 
Nnwab-Yizier §afdnr Jnng, hat subsequently roso to tho ofTico of Deputy Subn- 
dar of Oudo under the latter. Ho resided nt Ktumnj, twonty kroh from Far- 
rukhsbad, tho Rohilla stronghold. Nnl Rni ill-treated tho Rohillns of Far- 
rnVhibad, who combined nnd attacked Nnl Rai who wns killed. Ajnn-l-lnh 
Khan (son-in-law of Ilaji Al.imnd) who fought in this war on tho sido of Nul 
Rai, was also killed. Tho reinforcements sent by Nawnb-Vjxier Safdar Jnng 
to snpport his Deputy in Oade, Nnl Rai, were also routed by the Rohilla*. 
(Sec Seiru-l-Hutalherin, Vol. II, p. 87G, Pcrs. toxt). 

t See tho account of tho capture of tho Fort of Barabali in Seir, Vol. II, 
p, 578, Pcrs. text. 



sfcructing the latfcex* to proceed by snot a route, that he might be 
intercepted by the Mahrattas and the letter might fall into their 
hands. This ruse proved a complete success, and the Mahrattas 
suspecting Mir Habib slew him . 1 

To sum up, for twelve long years the fires of wav and slaughter 
kindled between the Mahrattas and Mahabat Jang, and the Mah- 
rattas did not retire without levying the Ghauth. And owing to 
Haji Ahmad and Zainu-d-din Ahmnd Khan having fallen, the 
power of Mahabat Jang was weakened, whilst old age and infirm- 
ity told on his physical vigour. Of necessity, in view of expe- 
diency, and in compliance with the entreaties of hTawazigh Muham- 
mad Khan Sliahamat Jang, Mahabat Jang at last concluded a 
peace with the Mahratta freebooters, agreeing to pay the latter 
Ghauth for the three Subaks, and through the medium of Ma§lilju- 
d-din Muhammad Khan, nephew of Mir Habib, and Sadru-l-Haq 
Khan, fixed the basis for the terms of peace and the settlement of 
the Ghauth. In lieu of the payment of the Ghauth, he assigned the 
revenue of Subah of Orissa to the Mahrattas, and appointed Sadru- 
l-Haq to be its Administrator and Governor . 8 After settling this 
important affair with the Mahrattas, Mahabat Jang regained peace 

. I Mir Habib, the inspiring genius of the Mahrattas, and their ‘guide, friend, 
and philosopher ’ for over a decade, — was at last butchered by Janoji, son of 
Raghoji Bhosla. Bnt after all, however blameless his initial motive might 
be, it cannot be denied that he met with his desert for his narrow-minded 
imprudence in fraternising with the Mahratta freebooters, regardless of all 
religious and national ties. The account as to how Mir Habib was inveigled 
into a house by Janoji, and there treacherously murdered in 1166 A.H., is 
detailed in "the Seir, Vol.II, p. 693, Pers. test. The Seir (p. 692), also stateB 
that after a treaty of peaoe was concluded between Mahabat Jang and 
the Mahrattas, Mir Habib ruled over Orissa as Governor, on behalf of 
Mahabat Jang, whilst a Mahratta contingent of troops under a Mahratta 
officer was stationed at Katak. Mir Habib was succeeded in the office of 
Governor by Maslihn-d-din Muhammad Khan, who, however, enjoyed less 
prestige, and regarded liimBelf as a servant of the Mahrattas (Seir, p. 693, 
Vol. II, Pers. test. 

8 There is some difference between the account here and the account in the 
Seir. Prom Seir’s account (p. 592), it would appear Mir Habib was the first 
person who held the office that is assigned to Sadra-l-Ha^ in the test, after 
the conclusion of the peace. The details of this treaty of peace in 1165 A.H. 
are given in the Seir (pp. 690-591). The Seir states that overtures for peace 
came from the side of the Mahrattas (represented by Mir Habib) who had 
first been defeated again in 1161: A.H. at Mednipur. As Mahabat Jang was 
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NIZAM AT OP NATVAB SIR A J U-D-DAULAH. 

When Nawiib All Vardi Khan Mahiibnl .Tang passed to tlio le- 
gions of eternity, Nnwub Sirfijn-d-dnnlnh, son of Zainn-d-din 
Ahmad Khan Haihat dang, and maternal grandson of All Verdi, 
who from before had been dcclnrcd heir-apparent by Ali Vardi 
Khan, and whom Ali Vardi Khun had in his life-time placed on 
the cushion of tho Nizamat, and to whom Ali Vardi with all the 
grandees of the court had paid homage and offered presents — as- 
cended the masnad of the rnlership over Bengal, Behai*, and Orissa 
Siraju-d-danlah exhibited insolence and arrogance, which aro tho 
worst of attributes, and are displeasing to God. At that time, 
owing to certain reasons, Ghnsiti Begum, widow of Nawfizish 
Ahmad Khan Slmhamat Jang, who resided at Mutijhil, l’esolviug 
to oppose Sirnju-d-dnuhih, appointed Mir Nazar Ali, who was her 
servant and was bound to her by ties of various favours and obli- 
gations, to bo the commander of her vanguard, and Nawab Bairam 
Khan to be generalissimo of lier army. Then tlio Bogam of 
Mnhiibat .Tang, and .Tagat Sot, as an emissary of Siraju-d-danlab, 
went to Gliasiti Bcgam and gave lier assurances ; and sotbe latter 
refrained from hostility, whilst Nazar Ali tied, and Bairum Khan 
talcing refuge wit-li one of the goncrals fell into disgrace. Sirajn- 
d-daulah’s army arriving captured Ghnsiti Bcgam, together with 
all her effects. Tho Bcgam saw wlmt. she had novel* seen, and heard 
wlmt rIio had never heard. Siriiju-d-dnulah’s army rased to the 
ground her buildings and lier painco, and unearthing her buried 
treasures carried them to Mnnsurgnnj. Owing to Sirajn-d-dau- 
lnli’s harshness of temper and indulgence in violent langungo, 
fear nud terror lmd settled on tlio hearts of everyone to such an 
extent, that no one amongst tho generals of tlio army or the 
noblemen of tlio City was free from nuxiety. Amongst bis officers, 
whoever went to wait on Siraju-d-daulnli despaired of life and 
honour, and whoever returned without being disgraced and ill- 
treated offered thanks to God. Sirajn-d-dau'lali treated all the 
noblemen and generals of Mahabat Jang with ridicule and drollery, 
and bestowed ou each some contemptuous nick-name that ill-suited 
any of them . 1 And whatever harsh expressions and abusive 

letters which added givo 1170 ! (tho date of Sirajn-d-danlah’s murder by Mir 
Jafar and his son Miran). Tho Ibrat seems to linvo been writton by sorno 
adherent of Nawab Surf urn?. Khan. 

1 Tho fleir (Vol. II, p. 621), mentions that Siraja-d-daulah, on ttcaession, ap- 
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epithets came to his lips,' Sirajn-d-daulali. uttered them unhesita- 
tingly in the face of everyone, and no one had the boldness to 
breathe freely in his presence. Appointing a Kyefch, named Mo- 
lianlal, to be the minister and controller of all affairs, Siraju-d- 
daulali bestowed on him the title of Maharajah Mobanlal 1 Baha- 
dur, gave him a large bodyguard of cavalry and infantry, and 
ordered all liis generals and nobles to pay respect to him. All did 
so, except Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan, a brother-in-law of Nawab 
Mahabat Jang, and the generalissimo of the army, who refused to 
pay respect to Mohanlal, and for some time ceased to pay respect 
even to Siraju-d-daulah. But Rajah Mohanlal, coiling himself 
round the brain and skin of Siraju-d-daulah, forgot himself bo far 
that he fancied nobody else existed, appointed his own kith and 
kin to posts connected with the Crown-Domains and also to other 
revenue offices, and dismissed the old officers. For instance, Rajah 
Mohanlal sent a message to Nawab Ghulam Husain Khan Baha- 
dur 8 that if he accepted a pay of Rs. 200 a month, he might 
stay on, otherwise he should quit the country. The latter, 
of necessity, on the plea of visiting the Kabah, set out for 
Hugli. 

Inasmuch as before Maliabab Jang’s death, in the beginning of 
that year, on the 13th of Rabln-l-Awal, Nawab Nawazigh Ahmr 
mad Khan Shahamat Jang, ®who held the office of Diwan of Ben- 

f 

pointed a Kyeth named Mohanlal as his Supreme Diwan. This elevation of 
an obscure Hindu to the highest civil appointment naturally cansed great 
offence' to the old nohility, and especially to Mir Jafar, who conspired with 
other officers of the late Mahabat Jang in order to bring about a Bevolution 
to destroy Siraju-d-daulah’s power, and to place himself on the masnad of 
Bengal. 

1 The Seir, the Ibrat-i-Arbab-i-Bagr, and the Biyaz all condemn SirSju-d- 
daulah for appointing this obscure and insolent Hindu, Mohnnlal, as his Sup- 
reme Minister, and mention the disgust it caused amongst the old nobility, 
who ohafed under this indignity, and were therefore anxious to throw off 
Siraju-d-daulah’s yoke. (See Ibrat-i-Arbab-i-Batr, p. 26, Seiru-i-MutaMserin 
p. 621, Vol. II.) 

' 8 He was author of the splendid Persian History of India entitled Seiru-l- 
MutaMierin. He was a partisan of Mir Jafar and the English East Indio Com- 
pany. Siraju-d-daulah had ordered his banishment from the country. 

8 He held the office of Deputy Governor of Jahangimngar (Dncca) under 
Ali Tordi Khan, whose son-in-law he was. He also held nominally the office 
of Diwan of Bengal, though the practical work of Diwan was actually per- 
formed by Hindu Depnty Diwons. ghobSmat Jong had also at Jahangirnagar 
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gnl, lind died, Sirajn-d-dnulnli arrested Raj nil Riijbnllab, Pesbkur 
of Rbnbamnt .Tung, on tlic plea that lie should render up his accounts. 
Although Rfijballab tried hard to pny np somo cash and to com- 
promise the demands, Siraju-d-dnulnh did not consent, and kept 
him under surveillance. 1 Rujbnllnb sent his family and children 
to Calcutta, to fake shelter with the English. Siruju-d-daulah 
desired to arrest Rajhallab’s family also, and ordered Rajah Ram t 
head of his spies, to proceed to Calcutta, arrest Rujballab’s 
family, and bring them over. Mnhabat Jang, whilst on sick- 
bed, had dissuaded Siruju-d-daulah, and directed him to post- 
pone the rnnttcr, and urged that after recovery ho (Mnhabat 

a Deputy Diwan in the person of llSjbnllnb, in respect of the Qhnlcla or Jalian- 
girnngnr or Dacca, of which lie (ghaliatnnl Jang) wns Deputy Governor. 

1 The Seir, the Ibrnt'i-Arbub-i-Rafr nml the Riga: mention that tlio new 
Isawab, Siriiju-d-doulnli, iimngnrnlccl liis regime by (1) the plunder of Ghnsiti 
Bognni, (2) tlio dismissal or Mir Jnfnrnnd tlio appointment of n Hindu, Molian- 
lnl, ns the Supremo Minister, &e. t (2) imprisonincnL of lliijballab, (4) tlio con- 
qnestof Cnlcntln, nud (5) conquest of Purninh. When dispassionately viewed, 
tlio particular measures noted above (excepting one, nnmoly tlio appointment 
of Mohanlal) do not appear to liavo been nnjnstiricd, though tlioy wero 
impolitic. Ghnsiti Regnm had no right to take away and appropriate tlio 
State treasures held in trust by her lataliuRband, Khnlinmnl Jang, All Yardi’s 
Diwan, and Siriiju-d-dnulah who hud lawfully succeeded Ali Vnrdi wns, Micro- 
fore, justified in recovering them from her. Mir Jnfar lind proved nnfaitliful 
and treacherous even in tho lifetime of Ali Yardi Khan in tlio straggle 
with tho Mnlimttns (See tho Seir) ; and SirHju-d-dnnlnh wns, therefore, not 
unjustified in suspecting him and dismissing him from tho responsible office 
of generalissimo of tho army. Hiijballab’R snrveillanco wivb a necessary 
political measnro, as thiB crafty man, tho Deputy Diwan or Poghkiir of 
Jahangirnagar or Dacca nndor tho Into Shohiimat Jang (Deputy Governor of 
Dacca) had failed to render his accounts, and as Siraju-d-dnulnh lind roasons 
to beliovo ho (ltSjbnllnb) had misappropriated a largo part of tlio Pnblic Fnnds 
in his clinrgo. And when Itajbnllab’s son, Kishnn Das, tied with tho Stnto 
treasures to Calcutta, tho Nawab was obligod to ndvanco ngainst Cnlouttn, to 
recover tho Stnto treasures nud chastise his robel subject, Kishnn Dns, though 
had Sirf>ju-d-dunlah boon loss impulsivo nnd more prudent, it is possible ho 
might have effeotod his objoct by oponing diplomatic correspondence with tho 
English. But it must bo romomborod tho Nowiib wns yot quite a boy, nnd 
had no good or rolinble advisors about him. As for tho conquest of Purniah, 
it was a necessnry political measnro in solf-dofonco, iis Shaukiit Jang, nt Mir 
Jafnr’s instigation, had publioly avowed his pretensions to tho gadi of Bongnl. 
Tho only unwise measnro was tho olovation of on obsenro Hindu, named 
Mohanlal, to tho highest civil Stato offioo. This measure caused great disgust 
to tho old nobility, who chafed under the insolenoo of this npBtart, , . 
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JtVTig) Avonld himfiolf summon fchom. At this time, SirSjn-d- 
dnulnli ordered Riijali Rum, lioad of In's spies, to proceed to Cal. 
cntla and arrest and bring over Rujlmllab’s family and children, 
and luniRolf in the month of Sliabaii, on tlio plea of touring, pro- 
ceeded towards Aklwrimgar (Rfijmnlml). Whilst Siraju-d-daulah 
roftching Dunahpftr had encamped on the bnnk of the river Kala- 
pani, ho rocoived news that the English Chiefs in Calcutta had 
offered opposition, and prevented tho arrest of Rajballab’s family 
and children. On tho very receipt of this news, tho fire of Sirgjn- 
d-daulah's rage kindled, and ho summoned tho officers of liiB 
ftvmy, and said : “ I intend proceeding on an expedition against 
Calcutta. It is necossnry that none of you should go back to 
"Murshidahad, hut that all should proceed straight from here to 
QJmnnkhall and encamp there.” Next morning, setting out, 
Siraju-d-dnulah reached Qhunnklmli, and from there proceeding by 
forced marches invaded Calcnlta. In tho month of Ramzan, fisrht- 
ing with tho English, Siraju-d-danlnh beenme victorious and trium- 
phant, and the English Chief 1 embarking on a boat fled. Sweeping 
the town of Calcutta with tho broom of plunder 8 , and naming it 
Alintigar, Siraju-d-daulah loft Rajah Manikehand with a large 
detachment as Govornor of Cnlcutta. Posting strong garrisons at 
Makhuah and Bajbajia (Budge-Budge) and other fords for the 
Crossing and .passago of English ships, Sirajn-d-dualah at the end 
of the above month returned to Murshidabad. 

Sanlat Jang, Enujdar of Purnlnli, that year, previous to Maba- 
bat Jang’s death, in the month of Jamadi-l-Awal, had died, and 

l Both tho Scir and tho Ibrat-i-Avbab-i-Bapr pro his name ns Mr. Drake. 

• * That Sirfiju-d-daulah plundered Cnlcutta, is also mentioned in the Ibrat- 
i-Arbab-i-Bapr, (p. 29), ns well ns in tlio Seir (p. 622, Vol. II) ; bnt none of 
theso more -or less pontemporary Musalmnn accounts make any mention of 
rtho 1 Black Hole’ incident, generally associated with Siraju-d-daulah's con- 
■quest of Calcutta. 

The Seir states that Sir. Drake, tho English Chief in Calcutta, with a smnll 
number of English officers flod on a ship, whilst other English residents re- • 
•mained -behind in Calcutta, and fought to the last, so long ns their powder and 
Bbot -were not exhausted.’ Many of tho English fell in tliiB fight, whilst a 
number of their comrades were oaptnrod. In this connection, the Scir also 
mentions the ‘fact that some English ladies who were captured in this fight 
•were well-treated by a Muhammadan nobleman, Mirza Amir Beg, who escorted 
them honourably to -Mr. .Drake’s ship and received Mr. Drake’s and .other 
English officers’ thankB for his humane and chivalrous conduct. (See .Seir , 
Vol. II, p. 622,i Pore. text). 



Ins son. Slmnkiit Jimp, who wns a cousin ofSiraju-tl-thmlah, had 
succeeded his father. At this time, Siraju-d-daulnli desiring to 
displace Phauhiit .Tang demanded (he rovenno of Pnrninh'. 1 Rlmnkafc 
Jang replied : “ Yon are lord of three Jjiiibahs (Provinces), whilst 

I am fallen in this corner, and am content with a bit of bread. 
Now it docs not becoino your high aspiration to sot the teeth pf 
your avarice on this hit of bread. ” Sirnju-d-daulali, on receipt of 

• The account, hi tlio Scir (l’crs. text, Vol. II, pp. G2-1-G32), is quite differ- 
ent, ntid is more rclinble, ns its author wns attached at tlio tirno hr n Chief 
Adviser lo Shnnkut .lung. It would nppenr from tlio Scir that Mir .Tnfar, in 
pursuance of his conspiracy to effect a Revolution, lmd written n leltor to 
Slmukal Jang requesting the latter to plnce himself at the head of tlio revo- 
lutionary party in view of the prospect of sneceeding to the A’atrrilii of- Ben- 
gal. ghmikfit Jang wns a vnin fool, and on receipt of Mir Jafnt-’s letter lio 
openly talked in Durbar of his wild nmbit ion to extend his otnpire to Glmr.nj 
and Knndtilmr, and toconqner Bengal. Siraju-d-daulnh henringof the disloy- 
alty that wns browing in the Pnrniah Court, deputed ltni Bns Bolinry (a son 
of Biijnli .Tnnoki llnm and brother of Dnlnh Bam) to Pnrniah, with a letter to 
Shnnkat .Tnng, calling upon tlio latter to tnako over the Jagirt of Gondwnrnli' 
and llirnngar (which pertained to tlio Bengal Niznmnt) to ltni Rns Bolinry.- 
When this letter wns received, tlio author of the Scir (who wns then Slmflkat 
Jang’s principal advisor) being consulted advised Rhnnkat Jang to tomporiso; 
to treat ltni Has Bchnry with outward conrtesy, to mobilise troops, and to pnss 
in this wise till the rainy penson wns over, when it wns expected by tlio 
author of tlio Scir (who appears to have been in tlio confidence of tlio English) 
the English would also fight against Siraju-d-dnulnli and that then Plianknfc 
Jung's turn would como to join the winning party. However that may hoi 
Bhnnkfit did not adopt tlio above advice, and sont an insolent roply lo .Siriijnr 
d-dnnlnh, adding that ho (ghankat Jang) had received canad of tli a.Subdddri 
of Bengal, Bchnr, and Orissn, that Siruju-d-dnulah had forfeited his head by 
his disloyally, but that ns an net of grnco ho would ho porniittcd ’ to suttlo 
down qnic-tly in somo corner of Jalinngirnftgfir or Dacca. Siraju-d-dnulali 
answered the above insolent reply by at once advancing witli his nriny to 
Mnnihnri, together with liis Diwan Mohanlnl. llnmunrnin from I’ntna wns 
nlso ordered to join Sirnjn-d-danlah with tlio Pntnn army. In this linttlo wliicfli 
took placo between Mnnilinri and Nawnhgnnj, ghaukiit Jang wns killed, 
through his folly in leaving his entrenched position and marching through 
marshy swamps. Siriiju-d-danlnh appointed Moiinnlni to tho office of Fauj- 
dnr of Piirninh, and tho latter loft his son as Dopnty Fnnjdnr there. 

I liavo given tho above details from tlio Scir, in ordor to show that tho war 
with Slinukat Jang was not of Siraju-d-daulali’s soaking, that it formed a 
part of tho conspiracy hatched by Mir Jnfnr, in ordor to bring nbout a revo- 
lution Ij destroy Siriiju-d.daulah’s authority, and that Sirnja-d-danhvh had no. 
nUornatiro hut to fight in self-dofenoo, 
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tooth. At this time, besides two horsemen, oneof whom was Ijtftblb 
Beg, no one else was with Shaukat Jang. Habib Beg dismount- 
ing from his horse stood in front of his elephant on the field. As 
decreed by fate, a bullet from the gun of a servant of Dost Muham- 
mad Khan hit Shaukat Jang on the forehead, and the bird of his 
soul flew away, and nestled on the branches of annihilation. And 
Kargnzar Khan, the generalissimo Shaikh Bahadur Narnuti, Abu 
Turab Khan, Murad Sher Khan, nephew of Shaikh Jahan Tar, 
Shaikh Murad Ali, disciple of Nawab Saif Khan, Mir Sultan 
Khalil, the archer, Loha Singh Udzarl, and Mir Jafaru-l-jo, &c., 
displayed gallant bravery, and tasted the potion of death on the 
battle-field. Siraju-d-daulah had advanced to Akbarnagar (Raj- 
mahal), when the tidings of victory ai'rived ; and he ordered the 
music of victory to strike up. He also caused the adherents of 
Shaukat Jang, such' as were captured, to be punished in various 
forms. Rajah Mohanlal confiscating fifty-one elephants, and 
horses, and camels, and other treasures of Shaukat Jang, and leav- 
ing his own son as Deputy Governor of the Faujdari of Purniah, 
returned. 

When Siraju-d-daulah, after the fall of his oonsin, arrived in 
Murshidabad, the chess-board of time presented a new game. Of 
the English, who had been routed by Siraju-d-daulah in Calcutta) 
and whose treasures worth several laks had been plundered, some 
escaped and fled to an island . 1 Thence they sent messages to Eng- 

l The Seir (Yol. II, p. 6331, Pers. text), states that aftor his flight, Mr. 
Drake, the Chief of the English factory in Calcutta, together with a 
number of other English officers, proceeded to Madras, in Arcot Province 
of the Dakhin. Then Clive had just retired after fighting against the 
French on behalf of Salabnt Jang (son of the late Asif Jah), Nazim of ,the 
Dakhin, who had bestowed on him many favours and also the title of §nbat 
Jang. Then Mr. Drake, with other Englishmen, who had fled from Calcnttaheld 
a conference with the Englishmen in Madras factory, and it was decided that 
Clive, together with the English refugees from Bengal, “ should proceed to 
Calcutta and by every means tKiit they thought desirable, Bhuuld try to renew the 
foundation of the Factory in Calcutta. If by negociations and by payment of 
money this object could be attained, well and good ; if not, force might be resort- 
ed, to. Then Clive, together with other Englishmen, embarked on a ship from 
Madras, and reached at the mouth of the river Hugli. As the English >Chiefs 
were very wise, brave, well-informed, and experienced, they made overtures of 
peace to Siraju-d-daulah, begged that Mr. Drake’s offence might be pardoned, by 
the Nawab, and offered to pay the Nawab several laks of rupees , in case the latter 
granted them permission to re-build their Factory as before in Calcutta. Sira- 



Ift-tfd* and other ports, and in a short time obtained reinforce- 
ments. 'After sonio months, Hie English chiefs, under the com- 
mand' of fJuhit .Tnng (Olivo), with thirty, thousand men, arrived 
on ships of wiir, obliged the garrisons of the Nawnh’s outposts to 
tnlto' to tlicir bools, and fought with Rajah Miinikehaud. The 
Rajah suffered a heavy defeat. The English advancing to Hngli, 
rnsedifs - fortifications with tlio cannonndo of their artillery, and 
(ho Fanj d fir of that Fort tied. Sirfiju-d-daulnh, on getting news 
of tlio English victory, set ont for Cnlcutta fi'om Mnrslwhibad, and 
encamped in' the gnrdon of Karlmti, in the suburbs of Calcutta. 
Tho 'English' mndo a night-attack. The next day, Siraju-d-daulah 
n’ot'having the boldness to advance, and outwardly proclaiming 
the conclusion of ponce, marched back anxiously to Mnrgliidnbad. 
A ftcr arrival in Murshidubiid, Sirajti-d-daulah fonnd that all the 
Nobles and Generals wore disniTcctod. Foremost amongst them was 
Mir- Muhammad .Tafnv Kbiin Bahadur, from whom the office of 
generalissimo lmd been transferred to Ifliwajnli Badi All Khan. 
Olid wlio" lmd shut himself up in bis house. Sirfiju-d-danlab plac- 
ing largo batteries in front of Mir Jafnr's palace was ready to 
blow him up, and ordered him to qnit the City. Mir Jafar ten- 
dering excuses and apologies, secretly set about making warlike 
preparations in self-defence, and tampering with the Blialiah Gene- 
rals and Commanders and with Jngat Set.* Ratifying their con-' 
spiracy ' by mutunl oaths and promises, Mir Jafar sent secretly 
Amir Beg, who was one of his confidential adherents, with letters 



to Onlcntin, asking tlio English troops to bo sent. Amir Beg , 1 
by indulging in various assurances, induced tho English Chiefs' to 

seems to bo a riddle, In view of tho fact that in tho distribution of State Pnt- 
ronnge, Siraju-d-dnttlali had adopted nn oxtromoly pro-Hindu policy, and thnt 
it was Sirnju-d-dnulnh’s elevation nf an obsenro Hindn, named Molinnlal, to 
tlio highest civil Stato offico that to a groat oxtont alienated from tho Nnwnb 
tbo sympathies of bis Mnsalmnn adheronts, who would have perhaps other- 
wise stood by him in this crisis. (Soo Ibraf-i-Arbab-i-Bnfr, p. 26.) 

1 This Amir Bog is mentioned in tho Scir as having cond noted somo English 
ladies honourably to Mr. Drake's ship, after Siraju.ddnulali’s captnro of Cnl- 
enttn. Amir llog, in consequence, enjoyed tho confidonco of tho English. Soo 
noto ante. On Mens. Las’s dopnrtnro, Mir Jnfnr worked moro vigorously in 
pnrsnnnco of his conspiracy, nod indneed tho English to givo Mir Jnfnr tlioir 
support, nnd to fight on his sido. To instignto tho English to join his con- 
spiracy, Mir .Tnfar sent to Calcnttn to Olivo his ngent, Mirza Amir Beg. Mir 
Jnfnr also sent to Olivo tlirongli tho nbovo Mirzn a Manifesto, purporting to boar 
tlio seals of somo noblomcn nnd officers of Bongnl, recounting tlioir grievances, 
real or fancied, against Sirajn-d-dnnlnli, nnd inviting tho English to dolivor 
them from tlio Nnwnb Jnget Set instructed hiB Cnlontta Agent, Amin 
( known popularly ns Omichmid), to work in tlio same direction, whilst Dnlab 
ltam also instrncted liis ngent to inilncnoo tlio English in tho samo direction. 
Mir Jnfnr wroto to Clivo that tho latter had only to mnko a move with 
liifl English troops, when all tho fighting would bo done by Mir Jnfnr and 
liis fellow-conspirators, whilst throo crorcs of rupees wonld bo presented to 
Clivo for tins service. Clivo yielded to Mir Jafnr’s importnnities nnd ad- 
vanced towards Palfisi (Plassoy). (Soo Scini-l-MutaMevin, Vol. II, p. 637). In 
rognrd to tlioso events, TariMi-i-Mansn ri may also be referred to. Professor 
Bloclimnnn gives somo notes from tho Tari/ch-i-Mansuri in Journal of the Asia- 
tio Society, Part I, No. II, of 1867. Thoso notes mention that “ Chauderuagore 
fell into the hands of Clivo and Watson through the treachery c-i a French 
officer, named Tarranoau, who harboured a grndgo against the Freueh. Gover- 
nor of Chnndornngoro, named M. Renault (p. 88, J.A.S. referred to above) 
nnd that after the fall of Olmndornngore, Mons. Las, a French cSrer, became 
an attendant at tlio Court of tho Nawab Sirajn-d-danlab, for whom he fitted 
out a detachment by tho name of Telinga. To this the English objected, sav- 
ing that according to the recent treaty of peace, the friends and enemies of the 
English wero to be regardod ns friends nnd enemies of the Nawab, and the 
friends and enemies of tho Nawab were to bo regarded zs friends and enemies 
of the English. After some correspondence, the Nawab sect away firm 
Mnrshidiibad Mons. Las to humour Clive. At this time (1757). Clive built the 
present Fort William and a Mint in Calcutta, without waiting for pcraisiim 
of tbo Nawab. A few letters written by Siraju-d-caul^L to 3L Bcssv, tuvhs 
Dakhin, had been intercepted by the English, and Sirajs-d-dsalsi w*s -ar- 
oused of breaoli of faith. The wrath of the Nawab at the crcrhsc 
itigs and slow but steady advance of these loreigusrs isurea-ed csE y. 
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set out from. Calcutta and to march, to Palasi (Plassey). When 
the moment for 'action had passed, Siraju-d-danlah on hearing the 

Watts, the English Resident at MurahidSbnd, was threatened. The Nawab 
went so far as to tear up a letter whioh Col. Clive had written to him. Soon 
after, however, from fear of his false eonrtiers and want of confidence in his 
own army, he tried to pacify Mr. Watts by a Khilat, and wrote an exouse to 
Clive. . But Clive had already flnng himself into the conspiracy headed.by Mxr 
Jafar, to dethrone Siraju-d-danlah. According to the Tarlkk-i-Hansuri, the 
conspiracy was planned by Mir Muhammad Jafnr, AmingJjand Rnura (gene- 
rally called Omichand) and Khwajnh Vizier, but according to the Seiru-l - 
MutaMerin, by Mir Muhammad Jafnr, Rajah Dnlab Ram and Jagat Set, who 
had eaoh their agents in Calcutta. (See quotation from Seir given by me 
already in this note). Clive treated with the conspirators through Mr. Watts. 
The author then gives a description of Clive's doable dealings with Aminchnnd 
(Omichand) as given in all histories of Bengal." 

“ Early in June 1767, Clive left Calontta, reached on the 17th the small 
town of Katwah, south of Plassey, and took possession of the fort of that 
place. 

On the 21st June, 4 P.M., Olive left Eatwah, crossed the Hngli, and pitched 
his tents on the morning of the 23rd, in the fields of Plassey. The Nawab’f 
army was now in -sight. A cannonade commenced. The English attacked 
the tents of Sirajn-d-daulab, but were vigorously opposed by Mir Madan (call- 
ed Moodum Khan in Thornton, Vol, I, p. 240), one of tho Nawab’s faithful 
amirs. About 12 o’clock Mir Madan was struck by a cannon-ball and carried 
to Siraju-d-daulah’s tent, where he died. The fighting was, however, continu- 
ed, Mohanlal having taken Mir Madan’s place. Bnt nothing decisive was 
done. Afraid of a conspiracy Siraju-d-danlah sent for Mir Jafnr, who had 
taken no .part in the fight. After most earnest solicitations on the part of the 
Nawab, Mir Jafar promised to fight the next day, on condition that Mohanlal 
should he at once ordered to withdraw from the fight. Sirajn-d-danlah 
agreed, and Mohanlal returned to his tents. Bnt no sooner did the troops see 
their General had left the field than they became hopeless and began to flee. 
Before evening, the army of the Nawab had dispersed. This is the battle in 
which India was lost for Islam.” See Blochraann’s notes from the TariMi-i ’ 
Mansuri referred to above. 

The Seiru-l-MutaMierin’s explanation regarding (p. 637, Vol. II), Olive’s 
breaoh of the treaty with Siriiju-d-dnnlah is apologetio in tone. The Seir 
states that the English had joined Mir Jafar’s conspiraoy, bnt. as this wise 
race do not, without some substantial roason, engage in hostilities, or break 
treaties, they imust have entered into some correspondence with tho Nawab, 
and advanced some good reason (of whioh the author was not aware) for 
breaking the treaty of peace. Possibly tho reason was found in 'the delay in 
the payment of the Nawab’s indemnity -on account of the losses sustained 
by the English during the capture of Calcutta by Sirajn-d-daulali. 

I .will now summarise the description of the battle of Plassey from tho 



nows of tlio advance of the English troops, mai'ched out of the 
City. Now taking out tho cotton of recklessness from the ear, 

Sfirii-l-Jfiitoi&rriii (Vol. II, p. G38). On henring of Clive’s movement, Sirajn- 
d-dnnlnh tried to eoncilinto his disnffeoted officers, who outwardly professed 
loynlty to him, hut inwardly plotted his ruin. Sir5jn-d-dnnlnh sont Rnjnh 
Dnlnb llnm (tlio traitor) ahead to I’lnssoy, to snperriso tho construction of 
redoubts ntid ontronohmonts, mid shortly nftor moved np there himself, with 
his faithful officers, Mir Mndnn nnd Molmnlnl nnd with tho traitor, Mir Jafar. 
Clive also moved to Plnssey with a small number of English Telongi troops, num- 
bering nbout 2,000 in nil. Clive commenced tho battle with a brisk ennnonado, 
whilst Mir .Tnfnr stood by nt a distnneo and wntched tho game. Mir Madan 
fonglit bravely till about 3 r.M., nnd stcndily ndvnncod with Molmnlnl closo to 
ClivoV position. Seeing Mir Mndnn’s gnllnntry, Clivo, it is said, was dispirited 
nnd reproached Oiniclmnd for lmving falsely nssnred him that ovoryone wns 
disnffocted against tho Nnwnb, and that no one wonld figlit for tho latter. 
As luck wonld however have it, nt tills time Mir Mndnn wns hit by a cantion- 
ball and was removed to Sirajn-d-danlah’s tent, where he died. Siriijn-d- 
dnnlnh now becoming nnxions sont for Mir .Tatar, boseocliod tho latter to fight 
on his bclmlf, nnd even placed his tnrban beforo tho latter, and addressed this 
arch-traitor ns follows : “ I now repent of my doedB, and in the name of re- 
lationship tlmt you bear to me, nnd in tho nnmo of tho bonntieB that yon 
rocoived from my prnndfnthor, Mnlmbnt Jang, I entrant yon to defend my 
life nnd honour." The pnthetie appeal did not move tho hoart of this arob- 
trnitor who still harboured his treacherous designs under tho mnsk of friend, 
ship nnd who returned tho fallowing false answer : “ To-day is nt its close, 
and tho time for further fighting to-day is over. To-day, order tho battle to 
conso ; to-morrow I will fight for yon with tho whole army. ” SirSju-d-danlnh 
foil into Mir Jnfur’B trap, and sontnmcssngo to his Diwnn, Molmnlnl, who was 
continuing tho fight aftor Mir Mndnn’s fall, to return. Molmnlnl said there 
wns no time to rotnrn now, ns ha wns in tho thick of tho fight, wliioh would 
finally decide tho fnto. Siriijn-d-daulnh consnltod Mir Jafar, who cunningly 
roponted liis former trcnchcrons advice, nnd in oonseqnenoe Molmnlnl was 
Rtimmonod back. Mohanlnl’s rotnrn, lmd n disastrous effect on Siriijn-d-danlnh’s 
nrmy, who dispersed in nil directions. Sirajn-d-dnnlnh tbonrotnrned swiftly to 
Mnrghidnbiid, halted for some time at Mnnsurganj, but found bo wns surround- 
ed on all sides by fnlso courtiors nnd traitors. So lie loft with his Begams 
nnd gold for Blmgwangolah, whonco on boats be sailed for Azimnbad 
Bonding nt the samo time a letter to Mons. Las to join him. Before Las’s 
arrival, Siriiju-d.danlab was on liis way to Patna. Owing to his Begnms nnd 
children having bad no food for somo days, Sirnjn-d-danlah, whom misfortune 
was dogging, landed at lliijmalml, wont to the house of a fciheer named Dana 
Shall, who undortook ostensibly to prepnre Kliiohri for him, bnt who inward- 
ly harboured resentmont ngainst the Nnwnb, owing to previous ill-treatment. 
This faheer promptly sent nowB of Siriijn-d-daulnh’s arrival to Mir Diiud 
(brother of Mir Jafar) , who wns nt Riijmahal. Mir D5ud aud Mir Qasim Khan 
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he displayed towards the aforesaid ©an (Mir Jafar) flatteiy and 
endearment, and sending the Begam of Mahatiat Jang to -Mir 
Jafar opened the gates of apology for his past shortcomings. 
Mir Jafar did not listen to them, as he had no reliance on Siraju- 
d-danlah’s assurances and actions. After this, when Siraju-d- 
daulah advanced from Ohunahlchali, the aforesaid Khan (Mir Jafar) 
also marching encamped at a distance of half a farsaffli from the 
army of Sirajn-d-daulali. Mir Madan, Superintendent of the Artil- 
lery, told Siraju-d-daulah that the English were coming at the 
instigation of Mir Muhammad Jafar, and that it was, therefore, 
expedient to finish first Mir Muhammad Jafar, and that after the 
latter was killed, the English would not have the daring to ap- 
proach this side. In that the arrow of Fate cannot be parried by 
the shield of Effort, and in that God’s decree had already been 
passed another way. 

To the advice of that wise sage, 

That light-hearted man (Siraju-d-daulah) was deaf. 

When next day, Siraju-d-daulah reached Daudpur, tidings came 


(son-in-law of Mir Jafar), came and captured Sirajn*d-danlah, carried him to 
Murshidabad where he was murdered by Mir Jafar and his son Miran. Siriijn. 
d-danlah’s corpse was placed on an elephant and paraded. The Seir winds 
np its account of this tragio murder of Siraju-d-daulah with the following 
pathetio lines : — 

o**a| jj**=*. — aAa # fejs) — ? tit -- 


o-»iy jic j^yol (jp J<> 

o-uloA a, j.? a JL» tS $ oilA i—ykje ja. 


(Sift uixP r 

<S)^ <J — ■*** *** 

I have already quoted the moral 


* — Jo h l_£ — ac ifJ (jji) *> 

# ISj^j — " & 

which the author of the Ibral-i-Arbab-i- 


Ban draws from this tragio event. See n. ante. 

This aoconnt compiled from Seiru-l-Hutakherin, Riyazus-Salatin, Ibrat-i - 


Arbab-i-Bapr, and Professor Bloohmanu's notes from TariMi-i-Mansuri may pro- 
fitably be compared with the accounts in Orme’s History of the Military Tran- 
sactions of the English, Mill’s British Indio, and Thornton’s British India 
(as suggested by Professor Blochmann in J.A.S., Part I, No. 2, 1867, p. 86). 
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to the effect that the English had set fire to Katwah. At that 
time Mohanlal reproached Sirajn-d-daulah, and said : “ You have 
rained me, and rendered my children orphans. If you had not 
removed Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan and Dnllah Ram from the 
Katwah outpost, things would not have taken this turn.” In short, 
on the morning following that day, -which was 5th Shawal of the 
3rd year of the reign of Emperor Alamglr IT, the English army 
from PalasI (Plnssey) on one side, and Siraju-d-daulah from Daud- 
pur on the other encountered each other, and opened the battle with 
a cannonade. Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan, with his detachment, 
stood at a distance towards the left from the main army ; and 
although Siraju-d-daulali summoned him to his side, Mir Jafar 
did not move from his position. In the thick of the fighting, and 
in the heat of the work of carnage, whilst victory and triumph 
were visible on the side of the army of Sirajn-d-daulah, all of a 
sudden Mir Madan, commander of the Artillery, fell on being hit 
with a cannon-ball. At the sight of this, the aspect of Siraju-d- 
daulah’s army changed, and the artillerymen with the corpse of 
Mir Madan moved into tents. It was now midday, when the peo- 
ple of the tents fled. As yet Nawab Siraju-d-daulah was busy 
fighting and slaughtering, when the camp-followers decamping 
from Daiidpur went the other side, and gradually the soldiers 
also took to their heels. Two hours before sun-set, flight occurred 
in Siraju-d-daulah’s army, and Siraju-d-daulah also being unable 
to stand his ground any longer fled, On arrival at Mansurganj, 
which had been founded by him, he opened the Treasury gates 
and distributed money to the army. But owing to grave anxie- 
ties, being unable to halt there, the Nawab abandoning his trea- 
sures and effects, at nightfall, with his wives and children, got into 
a boat, carrying with himself a lot of precious jewelleries and gold 
coins, aud sailed towards Purnlah and Azimabad. After Siraju-d- 
daulah’s defeat, Mir Muhammad Jafar entered his camp, in the 
night held a conference with the English Chiefs, and early next 
morning marched in pursuit of Siraju-d-daulah, and arrived in 
Murshidabad. Finding the sky propitious towards his views, 
Mir Jafar entered the citadel, struck up the music announcing his 
accession to the masnad of Bengal, issued proclamations of peace 
aud security in the City, and unfurled the standard of Siibahdari. 
Mir Jafar theu detailed his son-in-law, Mir Muhammad Qasim 
with a cox'ps to capture Siraju-d-daulah, aud quartered the Eng- 
48 
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ish army afc Babiuah . 1 ' But Siraju-d-daulah, travelling', in tlie 
night, .had sailed swiftly from below Maldnh, and reached Babial.. 
When news reached him that the month of Nazirpur was unnavi- 
gable and boats could not pass by that way, he was obliged to dis-, 
embark, and went to the house of Dan Shah Pirzadah, whose 
house was at that place. Dan Shall who previous to this had 
Buffered some injury at the hands of Siraju-d-daulah, finding the 
latter in his power, and seeing the times favourable, by giving as- 
surances and consolations, detained Siraju-d-daulah in his house, 
and ostensibly engaging on preparing food, sent information to' 
Mir Daud All Khan. Faujdar of Akbaniagar (Rajmalial), who 
was brother, of Mir Muhammad Jafar Khan. The spies of Daud 
All .Khan who were searching for Sirnju-d-daulali, fancying it to 
be a grand victory, swiftly arrived, and capturing Siraju-d-daulah 
carried him from the house of Dan Shah 2 to Akbarnagai’, from 
whence the spies of Daud All Khan and Mir Muhammad Qasim 
Khan carried him in their company to Murshidabad. Mir Muham- 
mad Jafar Khan threw Sirajn-d-daulah into pi-ison that day. On 
the next day, with • the advice of the English Chiefs, and on the 
importunity and insistnnce of Jagat Set, he slow him, and sub? 
pending the corpse of that victim of oppression to a howdah on 
an elephant’s back, sent it round the City, and then buried it in 
Khosli Bagli in the Mausoleum of Kawab Mahahat Jang. After 
some dayB, Mir Jafar killed also Mirza Mihdi Ali Khan, the 
younger brother of Siraju-d-dnulah, by stretching him on an 
instrument of torture, and buried his body by tlio side of hiB 
brother’s grave. The Niziimat of Nawab Siraju-d-daulah 6 lasted 

l I am not suro if this word is correctly printed in tlio Pors. toxt. 

* -In Scir, Dima Shah. 

& I have noticed in a previous noto the principal measures of Siriijn-cl- 
danlnh’s administration. 

Tho Jlrat-i-Arbab-i-Batr (p. 26) clinrncterises Siniju-d-daulnh ns ‘light- 
hearted, unsparing, self-willed, petulant, short-tempered and slisrp-tongncd;' 
The Scini-l-Jf«toWerin (rol. II, p. 021) states in comlomnalion of Sirfijn-d* 
dnnlali that Siriijn-d-dnulnh’s ‘ harsh and uncouth utterances, liis dcrlBion and 
jesting in respect of tho officers of his Government caused resontmont in 
their hearts.’ If this ho what constituted tho hend and front of his offonding, 
— if this bo what cxlinusts tho cataloguo of his sins, thou ono 1ms to materi- 
ally modify tho generally enrrent viow of Sirajn-d-danlnh. 

The explanation accounting for tho tmgio fato of Sirijn-d-ddnlah is, how- 
ever, attempted by tho nnthor of tho Ibrnt-i-Arlab-i-Bu*r (p. 32). This author 
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one year and four months, hiid he whs slniii at the end of the 
month of Shawn! 1170 A.H; 

o 

NIZAMAT OF SHU.TATJ-L-MULK .TAFAR ALI CTAN. 

When Jafnr All Khan ascended 1 the masnad of the Nizamafc of 
Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, lie set himself to the conciliation of the 

states, in effect, thnt SirSjn-d-dnnlah wns a victim of intrigues and misfor- 
tunes left ns a legacy by bis gmndfntbcr, Ali Vnrdi Khan. who had inaugu- 
rated in llengnl an era of violent intrigues and dnrk treachery, by killing his 
own master, Nnwnb Snrfarnz Khan (son of Ali Ynrdi’s benefactor, Nawab 
Shujnn-d-din Ivhnu), and who was, therefore, now punished by an Avenging 
Providenco in the person of his grandson Sirajn-d-danlnh, whom Ali Yard! 
had rcgnrded ns dearer than his own life. That Sirnjn-d-dnnlnh did not bring 
on tlio misfortunes on liiinself by his own incapacity, is proved by what the 
Scini-l-MtitaMicriii (Yol. II, p. 633), states, nnmely, thnt ‘ Sirnjn-d-daulnh had 
attained the zenith of power and opnloncc, and thnt, therefore, a declension 
was inevitable according to tlio laws of natnre.’ 

This Revolution in tlie history of Bengal which in effect supplanted Moslem 
Rnlo and mndo tlio English virtually snprome in this conntry, may also be 
viewed in another aspect ns a wise Dispensation of Providenco for the ulti- 
mate good of tlie people. At the time, it is nbundnntly clear, the people in 
Bongnl were sunk in the abyss of moral debasement, nnd the cankers of dark 
ingratitude and treachery, untrnthfnlness nnd venality hnd crept deep into the 
vitals of tlioir hearts. In the pursuit of the phantoms of individual solf- 
■nggrnndisomcnt and of personal ambitions, they hnd taken advantage of the 
youthful failings of their sovereign nnd of tlio internecine jealousies that 
distracted his family, forgotten and forsaken nil sontiments of grntitnde and 
honour, nnd yiolded to their instinct of intrigne by frnternising with the 
Nnwab’s disloyal relation, Mir Jafnr. Theso, therefore, verily needed a 
Chastcner — a Moses — to save them from fnrtber moral dissolution ; and so 
Providence in His inscrutable wisdom sent to thorn One from across tlie seas 
in the person of the English, to scourge the vices of the land, to chasten the 
people, to purify and ro-form them, nnd to once more, if possible, to rescue 
them from the sea of moral annihilation. 

1 See the account in the Seir (Yol. II, p. 610). After the battle of Plaesey, 
Mir Jafnr nnd Olivo bad a conference on the battlefield, and they together 
entered MnrshidSbad. Mir Jafnr occupied the palaoe of Mansurganj, which 
was tlio residenco of Siraju-d-dnulnh, and then visited the Nizamat Treasury, 
in order to distribute the treasures between himself-, Dulnb Ram, and Clive, 
ns had been agreed to mutually. Dulnb Ram now became Mir Jafar’s most 
inflneutinl colleague in tlie administration. Their friendship, however, did not 
last long, and shortly after Dulab Ram contemplated placing Sirfiju-d-dnulah’s 
brother, Mirza Mahdi, on tlio masnad. See Seir, Yol. II, Pers. text, -p. - 644). 
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army and tlio nobility, who had joined him in his conspiracy to 
destroy Siraju-d-danlnh. Ho appointed his ncpl tow, Khadim 
Husain Khiin, 1 to the office of Fnnjdar of Purniah, and conferred 
on Raranarain a robo of honour, confirming him in the Dcputy- 
Govornorship of the Subah of Azlmabad (Patna). a 
At this timo Shali Alain 5 invaded the Sabah of AzImSbad. 

1 Soo Soir (Yol. II, p. 645), for nn account of Kh adom Husain Ehnn. 
jDindom Hnsnin Kh ia’a father, Syod Kh adom AIT Kh iin. was hnBband of Mir 
Jafar’s sister, bnt Khadom Hnsain was not from this sister, but born of 
another wifo of Kh adom. Kh adom Hnsain was a boon companion of MTr 
Jafar, who was fond of plonsnrea and caronsnls (p. 645, Vol. II, SeirJ. 

8 MTr Jafar was quite inoompotont for tlio office of $nbndar of Bengal. As 
soon as he nsconded the masnad of the NTjamat, he ilnng himself into pleasures, 
neglected Stato affnirB, nnd left them in the hands of his son, Miron, and 
others. Jahangir Nagar or Dacca fell into the hands of Kajballab, Diwnn of 
Miran ; this Bajballab in the time of the lato Shahamnt Jang was peshbar 
of Shahamat Jang's Diwan, Hnsain Qnli Khan. Bardwan and some other 
distriots wore ceded to the English, in lien of cash payment of a part of the 
Bengal revenue. Hngli wns assigned to MTr Beg Khan, who had rendered 
good services to the English. Rajah RSmnarain became supreme administrator 
of BihSr, whilst Pnrniah was bestowed on Khadem Hnsnin Khan. (See Seif, 
Yol. II, p. 651). It is stated in the Scir that shortly nftor MTr Jafnr’s acces- 
sion, people got tired of him nnd his son Miran, and Bighed back for the old 
days of Siroju-d-danlah, whom they regarded now as better in all respects 
than MTr Jafar. {Seiru-l-Mutakherin, Yol. II, p. 656). 

8 A detailed aoconnt of this will be found in the 8eiru-l-Mutaiherin, Yol. II, 
p. 656. It appears that many of the noblemen in Bihar and Bengal soon got 
into thorough disgust with MTr Jafar and his son, Miran, and opened corres- 
pondence with Muhammad Qnli Khan, Snbadar of Allahabad (a cousin of 
ghujau-d-daulah, and a nephew of Snfdar Jang). Muhammad Qnli Khan took 
counsel with his cousin, Shujau-d-daulah, §ubadar of Ondh, who inwardly 
harboured ill-feeling towards his cousin and aimed at his ruin, gave him 
false -advice, and enoourged him to invade Bihar and to carry with him 
Prince AIT Gauhar, surnamed Shah Alam (who was heir of Emperor Alamgir II). 
All Gauhar wns harassed at this time by Iraadu-l-Mulk, and was staying with 
Najibu-d-daulah Nojib Khan A fgh an at Mirnnpur, Shaturah. At first Riim- 
narain, Deputy-Governor of Bibfir, took oonnsel with Mr. Amytt, the Chief 
of the English Factory at Patna, enquired what course of aotion he should 
adopt, and suggested that the English should help him in opposing Prince AH 
Gaubar’s invasion. Mr. Amytt said he could give no decisive answer. Find- 
ing that no help was coming from the Nazim of Bengal, Mir Jafar, nor from 
the English, Ramnarain beoame anxious, opened politioal courtesies with 
Prinoe Gauhar and Muhammad Qnli Khan, waited on them in Durbar, and 
professed allegiance to the Prince. Both the Prince and Muhammad Qnli 
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Rnhim Kh an and Qndii’dad Khan, &c. f sons of Umar Kban, and 
Glmlarn Shah and other commandors and generals in the service 

Kilim being thus ro-nRRured, lot Ramnarain rotnm to fclio fort of A^imabad. 
Shortly after, on getting nows of tlio approach of Mirnn and the English, 
Rniminrain throw oft bis mask of loyalty to tlio Princo and Muhammad 
Qnli Khan. Tho latter pressed tlio siogo of Patna, assaulted tho Port, 
and Ramnarain being hard pressed was abont to surrender and run away. 
Then nows arriving that Shiijan-d-dmilah by a fonl trick had rondo himself 
master of tho Port of Allahabad, which was held by his cousin Mnlinmmnd 
Qnli Khan, the lnttor together with Prince All Ganliar abandoned tho Biego 
of l’atna, and withdrew' towards Allalmbnd. (Soo p. 669, Scir, Yol. II). At 
this time, Mons. Las met tho Princo, porsnndod tho latter to attnok again 
Pntnn, but tho lnttor acknowledged his inability to do so, owing to want of 
funds. If, at this time, Shujan-d-dnulnh, instead of being meanly troaohorous 
to his cousin, had supported him, tho fate of Bihar might have been different. 
Sco Mons. Las’s observations on tho point quoted in tho Scir (Yol. II, p. 670). 
At Bonaros, Muhammad Qnli Khan’s march was opposed under orders of 
Shnjnu-d-dnuhih, whilst Princo Ati Gnnliar with Mons. Las wob allowed to 
pass on via Mirzapur to Chnttarpnr towards Bundolknnd. Mnhammnd Qnli 
Khan was carried to Shiijnu-d-danhih who had tho moanness to imprison him. 
In tho menntime, Miran with Col. Clivo enmo to Patna, and Ramnarain 
waited on them, whilst apparently amicablo relntionB wero opened between 
them nnd Princo Ali Gnnhnr, through tho diplomatic correspondence of Ghu- 
lnm Husain Khan, author of tho Scir. (Soo Scir, Yol. II, p. 674). 

Shortly after, on tho invitation of DilerKhiin nndKnmgar Khan.Zamindar of 
Tirliut Samai, Princo Ali Gnuhnr again invaded Patna. At this time, the 
English army nndor Captain Cookrano snpportod Ramnnrfiin. Mr. Amytt was 
still tho Chief of tho English Factory nt Patnu, whilst Dr. Fullerton was 
attached to tho Fnotory ns tho medioal oflicor. Tho author of the Scir 
(Ghulatn Husain Khtin) was a friend of Dr. Fullerton, and was the latter’s 
guest nttliotime. (See Scir, Yol. II, p. 676). Attliistime Emperor Alamgir II 
was treacherously murdered nndor ordors of Imadu-l-Mulk (See Seir, Yol. II, 
p. 676), nnd Ali Gnnhnr consulted Ghulam Husain Khan’s father, who resided 
nt tho timo in Hnsaiuabad in Bihnr Province nnd proclaimed himself Em- 
peror under the title of Shall Alani in 1173, A.H., appointed Shnjnn-d-danlnh 
as his Vizier, and Najibu-d-dnulah ns his General. Then Knmgnr Khan 
Main and A$alat Khfin and Diler Khan met tho Emperor, and induced the 
latter to invade Bihar. At this time, Ramnarain was encamped on the 
banks of tho river Dlmnah. At this battle, Shall Alam defeated Ramnarain, 
who was wounded. The English army who supported Ramnarain and were 
led by Captain Cookrane and Mr. Barwal, were also defeated and dispersed ; 
nnd Patna fell into tho hands of the Emperor. (See Seir, Yol. II, p. 678). At 
this battle, Diler Khan and A;alat Khnn. sons of Umar Khan, fought and fell 
heroically on the side of the Emperor. Shortly after, Miran, with the Eng- 
lish troops under Colonel Olive arrived. On the side of the Emperor, Knm- 
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of Siraju-d-daulah, whom Jnfnr All Khan had previously from 
policy shiftod to the province of Bihar, now joined the Imperial 
Army. At Pat fill ah, a battle took place between the Imperialists 
and Jlfimnarain. jRamnarain was wounded, and fled to the fort, 
and tho Imperial troops laid siege to the fort. Kawiib Jafar All 
KL'uu, on getting this nows, despatched to Bihar his son, Nawab 
Nn^Iru-l-Mulk Sadiq All Khan Shnhamnt Jang, snrnamed Mi ran, 
with a detachment of English troops. On tho banks of the river 
Adhuah, adjoining Barb, a battle ensned with the Imperialists. 
On the side of the Imperialists, Qadirdad Khan and.Kiimgar 
JOian displayed feats of bravery. Muhammad Amin Khan was 
wounded, whilst Brajballab fell back, and both contemplated flight. 
Qadirdad Khan, with others, . by brave onslaughts, attneked tho 
lines of artillery. A heavy gun, which required to be drawn by 
•400 bullocks, happoned to lie in front of these. Those men got 
‘entangled amidst the bullocks, and failed to cut through as the 
bullocks hemmed them on all sides. At this juncture, the ele- 
phant-driver of Qadirdad Khan was shot by a bullet. Qadirdad 

gar Khan. Qadirdad Khan, Ghulam gliah wore the Generals. Qndirdnd Khan 
made a bold movement to tho rear of Jlliran, heroically fonght, killed Mnlmm- 
mad Amin Khan (mnternnl nncle of Miran), wounded M iron, and worked 
havoo in Miran’s army. Miran fled. Then tiie English opened a brisk onri- 
lionade, and one cannon-ball hit Qndirdad Kh an who waB killed. Then the 
tide of victory tnrnod in favour of Miran, whilst Kamgnr Khan, with the 
Emperor, proceeded towards Bihar.' (Seir, Yol. II, p. 680)." Now Knmgar 
Khan, with the Emperor, contemplated' surprising Murshidabad, and proceed- 
ed to Bardwan. Mir Jafar, with the English army and his own troops, pro- 
ceeded to Bardwan. Knmgar Khan with the Emperor now tnrned hack • 

' towards Agimabad, while Mons. Las also arrived. (Seir, Yol. II, p. 680). At 
this time Khadim Hasain Khan and Dnlab Ham (who had got sick of his old 
fellow-conspirator, Mir Jafar) sent help secretly to the Emperor. The Em- 
peror and Knmgar Khan with Mons. Las and Zninn-d-din Khan now nssanlt- 
od the fort of Patna. The assaults were vigorously repeated, nnd the foi't 
was about to fall, when a company of English troops nnder Captain Knok 
brought timely reinforcement, nnd raised the siege. The Emperor with 
Knmgar Khan now went some distance from Patna, and was bnsy collecting 
revenue. In the meantime, Khadim Ensain, who bore an old grudge to 
Miran, moved to Hajipur with a largo number of troops to attack Patna, but 
was defeated by Captain Knox who was supported by ghitab llai (Seif, Yol. II, 
p. 685). Shortly after Miran, with Colonel Clive nnd another English army, 
arrived, and pursued Khadim Husain Kh an, who felt himself too weak to 
oppose their united forces, and retired towards Bitinh, where of a night Miran 
was killed by lightning, whilst sleeping in his' tent. (See Seir, Yol. II, p. 688). 
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Khiin spurred on Iur elephant with '■ his. feet, and shot arrows. 
Kiiwiib £adiq Ali liTiiiti received a wound, being hit by' an arrow} 
At this moment, a big eannon-hnll hit Qndirdiid Khiin on tho left 
side of the chest, and finished him up. On seeing this mishap, 
ICihn giir Khun and others reining buck their horses fell buck to 
their own lines. The army of Sadiq Ali Khan, on ascertaining 
tiiis. made a fresh onslaught, attacked the Imperialists, and struck 
up the music of victory. The Imperialists wore defeated. Rahim 
Khan and Zninn-l-Abidin Khiin, who had made a detonr towards 
the rear of Sadiq Ali KJ'an’s army, on hearing the music of 
victory, made a think movement towards the right wing, and 
attacked it. But owing to the eannonado of the English artillery, 
they were nimble to stand their ground, and were defeated. After 
defeat, tho Imperialists retired towards Bard wan, and Sadiq Ali 
Khun, pursuing them, followed them up to Bardwiin via Olinkai, 1 * * * * * * 
Khanti, 8 and Birbhiini. From this side, .Tnfnr Ali Khun nlso 
inarched expeditiously to Bardwiin, and on the Imnks of the river® 
below tho town of Bardwiin, a battle commenced witli a cannon, 
ade. The Imperialists not being ublo to hold their own there, 
mnrclicd back to Azimuhiid. 

dafar Ali KI>an mid Sadiq Ali Khan now set. themselves to con- 
iiscalc the treasures and effects of Nnwiib Siiajii-d-dnuhih and tho 
Begams of Mnhiihnt .lung, Ac. Rendering tho latter hard up for 
even a night's sustenance, they had already sent to Jaliangirnngar 
(Dacca), tho Regain of Muhubnt dang with her two dnngl iters, 
one named Anitnmh Begum,* mother of Siraju-d-dniilnh, nnd 
the other linmcd Ghnsiti Regain, widow of Slinluimat Jnng, to- 
gether with other Indies of Mnhiihnt Jung’s harem. Jnfnr All 
1 Chilli niul Sadiq Ali JChu» now* sent. Biiqir IChan, the General, 
to Jahungirnagtvr (Dacca) with a corps of one hundred cavalry, and 
wrote to Jasarat Khan, Faujdur of Jaluiagirnagar, peremptorily 
directing tho latter to capture and make over Glmsiti Begam and 

1 In tho printed Persian tost ‘ Jnkni, ’ which would nppnrontly seem to bo 

a misreading or misprint for Ohnkni. in JTongliyr district, whioh would bo on 

tho lino of route. 

8 ‘ Klinnti ' or Coutui is in Midnnpnr district. I think this must bo n mis- 

print or misreading in tlio Pcrs. printed toxt, ns Klinnti docs not apponr to 

lio on the lino of route from Bihar to Bardwiin ; probably Knudi is monnt, 

8 That is to say, Dnmiulur river. 

+ In Sciru-l-Jtutaificrin, ‘ Amunab Bogam,' 
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Aminali Begam to Baqir Khan, as soon ns tho latter arrived. 
On tlio arrival of Baqir Klmn at Jalmngirnagar, Jasarat Khan 1 * * * * * * 
was ohligod to pass tho necessary orders. Tho Begams were 
placed on a boat, which was taken out some karoli from Jahangir- 
nagar and there sunk in tho river. It is said that when the 
Begams wero taken out to tho boat, and became aware of their 
fate, they repeated their prayers, held tho Holy Qorfin in their 
armpits, embraced each other, and then plunged into the liver. 
0, Gracious God, what inhuman barbarity was this ! But at 
length, Sadlq All Khun also suffered retribution for it in his own 
life-time. 8 

At this time a misunderstanding had set in between Sadlq Ali 
Khan and Khadim Husain Khan, on acconnt of levy of revenue 
and also of other matters. §ndiq Ali Khan, resolving to expel 
and extinguish Kliadim Husain Khun, planned an expedition to 
Purniali. Khadim Husain Khan advancing with his troops from 
Purniah, entrenched himself at Gandaligolah (Oaragola) for fight- 
ing. Then, all of a sudden, news arrived that the Imperialists had 
besieged the fort of Azimabad (Patna), and were fighting with 
Bamnaraiu. Consequently, Sadlq Ali Khan, abandoning his 
contemplated expedition to Purniah, set out for Azimabad. 
Khadim Husain Khan, not considering himself a match for 
him, set out for the Imperial Capital. Prom this (i.e., the south- 
ern) side of the Ganges, the army of Sadlq Ali Khan, and from 
that (i.e., the northern) side of the Ganges, Khadim Husain Khan 

l To the credit of Jasarat Khan, Fanjdar of Dacca or Jahiuiglrnagar, it is 

related in the Beir that he had declined to be a party to snoh a diabolical 

murder, and had offered to resign his post. It appears from the Beir Mir Jafar 

subsequently hoaxed Jasiirat Khnn. and induced the latter to make over to 

Biiqir Khan the two Begams, on the plea that they would he safely lodged 

at Murghidabiid, now that Mirim had left that place for Bihar. 

. 8 That Mir Jafar aud his son, Miran, were despicable tyrants, is sufficiently 
attested by this diabolical murder. There is nothing to matoli snoh inhumnn 
barbarity in the record of' the muoh-abnsed Siraju-d-daulali. See Seiru-l- 
Mutahherin, Vol. II, p. 689. It appears Aminah Begam, before plunging into 
the river, prayed to God that Miran might meet with retribution and be killed 
by lightning for his barbarous inhumanity in causing her and her sister’s death. 

It is farther stated in the Beir that Miran was killed by lightning in his tent 
the same night that GhasitT Begam and Aminah Begam (daughters of AliVardi 
Kh an Mahabat Jang, and wives of Shahamat Jang and Haibat Jang respec- 
tively ) met with a watery grave in the river below Dacca, 
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fclio Emperor was captured, whilst Rajlmllab followed up to Bihar. 
When the Imperialists marched towards Gya-Manpiiv and' Kam- 
gar Ebon tied to tho lulls, Rajballnb thought of returning. But 
at this moment, news arrived to tho effect that Nawab Jafar All 
Ebon was a prisoner, and that Nawab Qasim All Khan 1 hail 
acquired tho Sfibah of Bengal, ns will bo related hereafter. The 
period of tho Nizamat of Nawab Mir Muhammad Jafar All Khan 
lasted about throe years. 

NIZAMAT . OP ALLTAH N ASlRU-L-MULK IMTISZU-D- 

DAULAH QASIM ALI EUAN BAHADUR NASRAT JANG. 

• Nawab Jafar All Khun had sont to Calcutta his kinsman, Mir 
Muhammad Qasim, 2 who was a son of Nawab Imtiaz Khan, snr- 
namod Kliiilis, to represent him at the Conference regarding tho 
Administration and settlement of the apportionment of 10 annas of 
the revenue to Jafar All Khan and six annas to the English, and 
regarding tho enjoyment of the office of Dlwan by Jafar Ali Khan. 
On tlio death of Sndiq Ali Khan, the Army demanding their pay 
which had fallen into arrear for some years mutinied in a body, 
besieged the Nawiib in the Ohihil Satiin Palace, and cut off 
supplies of food and' water. In consequence, the Nawab wrote to 
Mir Muhammad Qasim Khan to the effect that the army had 
reduced him to straits for demand of arrear pay. Mir Muham- 
mad -Qasim Kh an, in -concert with Jngafc ■ Set, conspired with 
the English Chiefs, and induced the latter to write to Nawab. 
Jafar AU Khan to the ‘effect that the mutiny of the army for 

X Mir Qasim wns a son-in-law of Mir Jafar, who had Conferred on the former 
the Faujdari of Pnrniah in addition to that of Hangpur. Mir Qasim went on 
some State business to Calcutta, nnd there made an impression on Mr. Ynnsit- 
tnrtj who had now succeeded Clive’ as Governor of Calcutta. At this time, 
the pay of the array being in arrear, tlie' latter besieged Mir Jafar in his 
palace; With the help of the English Conneil in Calcutta, Mir Qiisim now 
became Nazim of Bengal, Bihar, -and'Orissa, in supercession of-Mir Jafar, who’ 
had .proved himself an incapable ruler. (See Seir , Yol. II, p. 695). Mir 
Qasim owed liiB installation chiefly to Mr. Vansittart, the Governor of Calcutta, 
and his oolloagne in the Connoil, Mr. Hastings, both of whom went forthe 
purpose to Mnrshidahfid. Mir Jafar came to Colcutta and remained there 
under surveillance.- • " 

8 In the Seir, it is stated Mir Qasim was a son of Syed Mnrtaza, who 
WPS a son of Imtiaz Klifin, snrnamed Khnlis: • ' 
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demand .of pay was a very serious matter, and that it was ad- 
visable that the Nawab abandoning the Fort should -come down 
to Calcutta, entrusting tlio Fort, and the Subali to Mir Muhammad 
Qasim. Khan. 1 Mir Muhammad Qiisim with full self-confidence, 
on attaining his aim, returned to Murshidabad. The English 
Chiefs leaguing with Mir Muhammad Qasim Khan brought out 
Nawab Jnfar Kl~.au from tho Fort, placed him on a boat, and 
sent him down to Calcutta. Mir Qasim Khan entered the Fort, 
mounted the masnad of Nizamat, and issued proclamations of 
peace and security in his own name. Ho sent a message to R>aj- 
ballab 2 to bring back the Emperor to Azlmabad, whilst he himself 
afterwards set out for Azlmabad, in order to wait on the Emperor, 
after attending to and reassuring his army, and making some 
settlement in regard to their arrears of pay. Leaving his uncle, 
Mir Turab All Khan, ns Deputy Nazim in Mursjiidabad, Mir 
Qasim carried with himself all his effects, requisites, elephants, 
horses, and treasures comprising cash and jewelleries of the 
harem, and even gold and silver decorations of the Imambara, 
amounting to several laics in value, and bade farewell to the 
country of Bengal. After arriving at Monghyr, and attending 
to the work of strengthening its fortifications, 3 he marched to 

1 Mir Jafur proved himself thoroughly incapable. In whatever light his 
character is viewed, he appears to have been muoh worse than the much* 
abused Siraju-d-daulah. Though muoh older than the latter, Mir Jafar was 
unquestionably inferior to tho latter in qualities both of head and heart, 
As a general or an administrator, Siraju-d-daulah was snperior to him, 
whilst as a man, Siraju-d-daulah was muoh bettor than Mir Jafar or his 
infamous son, Miran. Tho Seir states that shortly after tho Revolution, 
even Mir Jafar’s old adherents sighed back for tho days of Siraju-d- 
daulah. Mir Jafar was oven incapable of retaining the friendships or 
attachments of his fellow-conspirators, Dulab Ram and Jagat Set. After as- 
cending the masnad of Nizamat, Mir Jafar gave himself up to plensnrcs 
and debaucheries, though he was an elderly man, and neglected State affairs 
which fell into confusion. Mr. Vansittnrt and Mr. Hastings contemplated at 
first that Mir Jafar should be allowed to retain his titles and privileges as the 
Nazim of Bengal, whilst Mir Qasim should net ns Administrator-General or 
Regent on his behalf. In this arrangement, Mir Jafar refused to acquiesce, and 
so ho was brought down a prisoner to Cnlcntta, whilst Mir Qfisim-wns pro- 
claimed Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Bihar, aud Orissa. (Soe Seir, Vol. H» P- 

2 ltSjballab was at this time in Patna in charge of Miran’s army, as ifwan 
had been killed by lightning. 

8 Prom the Seir, Tol. II, Pers, lost, p. 711, it appears that Mir Qisim went 
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in capturing and killing slew all tlie English,' and plundered their 
factories.- But Sadru-l-Haq Khan, Faujdar of Dinajpm-, and the 
Raj all of Bardwaa held back their hands from this wretched work. 

account of these events is neither so detailed nor so lucid as that of the 
8eiru-l-MutaMerin, whose author Ghulam Husain Khan was an actor in, or 
actual spectator of, most of these soenes. From the 8eir, it appears that 
after the re-capture of Patna, the next battle between the English and the 
Nawab’s troops was fought at Katwah. The Nawab’s Faujdar of Birbhum, 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, fought at this battle most gallantly, but his gallantry 
was of no avail, as Syed Muhammad Khan, Deputy Nazim of Mnrshidabad, 
failed, owing to jealousy that he bore, to support him, and prevented Jafar 
Khan, Alam Khan, and Shaikh Haibatu-l-lah also from re-inforcing him. (See 
Scir, Tol. II, pp. 729 to 731). After this, the English with Mir Jafar entered 
Mnrshidnbtid (Seir, Tol. II, p. 731). The news of the fall of his brave offioor> 
Muhammad Taqi Khan, disconcerted the Nawab, who Imrried up re-inforce- 
ments under Sutnroo, Mallear Armenian, and Asadullali, and direoted them to 
concentrate at Snti with the vanquished troops of Katwah. Major Adams 
commanded the English army. At the battle of Snti, the Nawab’s troops 
were defeated, and the English won the victory (See Seir, Vol. II, pp. 
732-733). 
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When Kawab Qasim All Khan made his entry into Monghyr, 
he summoned to his presence all the officers of the Nizamat of 

woro wont for somo time to snlly onfc in tho night by the secret passage, 
and to do havoc amongst English troops. Once they -went so far os 
to attack Mir Jafar Khan’s Camp, Mir Jafar Khan having come to Adhnn 
with tho English army. Mir Jafar was about to rnn away, when tho 
English army ro-inforcod him. The English wore thrown into consternation 
by these destractive night-attacks, and were at n loss to find ont the passage 
by which tho Nawiib’s troops npproaohed the English entrenchments. At 
this time, an English soldier who had long ngo left the English army and 
taken service under tho Nawiib, informed tho English army of the seoret 
passage ( Scir , Vol. II, p. 737), and undertook to guide them to the Naw fib's 
entrenchments at Adhnn. With tho help of this man, Colonel Goddard, with 
nn English regiment, moved to tho Nawtib’s ontrenohmont in the night. The 
Nnwiib’s army woro in a false sonso of security, fancying the position impreg- 
nable, and thinking that the seoret passage to it was unknown to the English. 
The Naivab's army under Asndnllah Khan, tho Frenchman Snmroo, the 
Annoniaus, Mnlkar and Antony, were surprised by this night-attack of 
tho English and defeated (Scir, Vol. II, p. 738), and dispersed on 26th 
Safnr, 1177 A :H. On tho second or third day, tho news of this disaster 
reached the Nawiib, who now moved to the Monghyr Fort. After halting there 
two or three days, ho left that place with Gurgin Khan nnd others, placing 
tho Fort in charge of ono Arab All Khan, q yroteae nnd creature of Gnrgin 
Khan, and renched the Rohua nalla. At this time, a leading nobleman 
named All Ibrahim Khan counselled the Nawiib to release the English pri- 
soners, named Messrs. Elison, Joe, nnd Lushington and others, or at least to 
seud their wives by boat to Major Adams. The Nawiib referred All Ibrahim 
Khan to Gnrgin Khan, tho Armenian evil geuins of tho NawSb. The Arme- 
nian said no boats wore available, nnd rofnsod to listen to the humnne counsel 
of Ali Ibrahim Khan. On tho way, Gurgin Khan was hacked to pieces with 
tho sword by some horseman, whose pay was in arrear. The NawSb moved 
from UoUna nalla to Barh, whoro Jngat Set and his brother Sarupchand were 
put to tho Bword under Nawab’s orders. From there the Nawab moved to 
Patna, where he received news thnt Arab Ali Khan, commandant of the 
Monghyr Fort, nnd a creature of Gurgin Khan, had accepted a bribe from the 
English, and treacherously made over tho Fort to the latter. ( Seir , Vol. II, 
p. 741). The Nawab was exasperated ; he was filled with suspicion, and his 
aunoynnoe knew no bounds. He ordered the Frenchman, Sumroo, to kill the 
English prisoners. This Sumroo, though of one religion with the English 
prisoners, willingly accepted this murderous errand, and on the night of the 
last day of Rabi-al-Awal, 1177 A.H., he shot down the English prisoners, who 
were lodged at the time in the house of the late Hiijx Ahmad, brother of Maha- 
bat Jang. That house has since become the English burial-ground in Fatna, 
(See Seir, Vol. II, p. 739). None escaped except Dr. Fullerton (Seir, Vol. II, 
p. 740). The Nawiib accused Dr. Fullerton of treachery, whioh the latter 

50 
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Beugal, and set himself to the work of administering the several 

disavowed. The Nawab then spared his life. Dr. Fullerton subsequently 
escaped to Hajipnr and joined the English army there (Seir, Yol. II, p. 741). 
The English next invaded Patna, and stormed the fort there [8eir, Vol. II, 
p. 742). The Nawab now orossed the Karamnassa river, and entered the terri- 
tory of Nawab-Vizier Shnjau-d-daulah. (Seir, p. 74-3). The Nawab (Mir 
Qasim) now met the Nawab-Yizier Shujau-d-daulah and the Emperor near 
Allahabad, and induced them to help him in driving out the English from 
the §ubahs of Behar and Bengal (Seir, Yol. II, p. 745). The Emperor, the 
Nawab-Vizier and the Nawab now marched to Benares where they enonmped 
for some time, in order to invade Behar (p. 746 Seir). Dreading the approach 
of the Nawab-Vizier Shnjau-d-daulah, the English with Mir Jafar, ypho had 
gone in pnrsnit of Mir Qnsim, now retired from Baksar towards Patna. 
Shnjau-d-daulah with his huge army and with Mir. Qasim now overtook the 
Englishnear Phnlwari (p. 749, Seir, Vol. II). There were skirmishes, follow- 
ed by a battle in which the English army reeled, bnt the result was indeoisive, 
owing to absence of concerted action between Mir Qasim and Shnjan-d-dnnhvh 
(pp. 749-750, Seir, Vol. II). At the same time, Mir Mehdi Kh an, who had 
before fongbt -so bravely for Mir Qiisim and re-captured the Patna Fort from 
the English, now deserted his old master, Mir QaBim, and joined the English 
(p. 750, Seir, Yol. II). 

The Nawab-Vizier with Mir Qasim now retired to Baksar (Seir pp. 751). At 
this time, from.the English side, Dr. Fullerton used Ghnlam Husain Khan, the 
nnthor of the Seir, ns a spy, and wrote to him to induce the Emperor to give 
his support to the English, and to withhold his support of the Nawab-Vizier 
(p. 761,' ‘Seir, Vol. II). Ghnlam Husain Khan and his father Hedait Alt Khan* 
who held jngirs at Husainabad in Monghyr district, held a pconliar position 
at the time. They professed friendship both for Dr. Fullerton and the Eng- 
lish, and also for Mir Qasim and the Nawab-Vizier. They were all things to 
all men, and enjoyed friendship and influence amongst both the hostile 
parties. They opened seoret correspondence with the Emperor, and induced 
the latter to give his moral support to the English (p. 751, Seir, Vol. II). A 
conference was now held between Ghnlam Husain Khnn who now played the 
role of an -English spy and between Major Oarnac, Dr. Fnllerton and Mir 
Jafar, and a reply was sent through Ghnlam Hosain Kh nn and other spies 
to the Emperor. In the meantime, Shnjau-d-daulah fell out with Mir Qasim 
(p. 752). Mir Qiisim now assumed the garb of a faqir, but waB shortly 
after induced to give it up, nt the entreaties of Shnjau-d-daulah who found 
his honour was at stake. Shortly after, Mir Qasim’s Frenoli ofiioor, Sumroo. 
the infamous perpetrator of the Patna massacre, mutinied against Mir Qasim, 
and was paid up and discharged by the latter. Then this infamous Frenchman 
took service under Shujau-d-daulah with all the guns and ammunition of 
his old master, Mir Qasim (p. 755, Vol. II, Seir). The Nawab-Vizier shame- 
lessly imprisoned his refugee Mir Qiisim ; all people desertod the lattor, except 
liis one old brave and loyal oflScer, Ali Ibrahim Khan, who clung to his old 
master with a fidelity uncommon in those treachorous days. When ghnjan- 
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Provinces. Ancl summoning to Monghyr, one by one, tbe Rai 

d-dnolnh sjioko ill of Mir Qasim, and wondored why All Ibrahim Khtin clung 
to Mir Qasim, in spite of the latter spanking ill of Ali Ibrahim, the latter 
returned a manly and dignified answer which bronglit tears oven to the .eyes 
of tho mean Nnwab* Vizier. Ali Ibrahim said : ‘ To my knowledge, I have not 
been guilty of any dereliction in dnty to my master (Mir Qasim), except 
that after the events at Patna, whilst his otlior officers counselled him to go to 
tho Dnkhin, and secure support of tho Mahrnttas, I alone insisted on Mir 
Qasim to sock shelter with you, the Nnwiib- Vizier, and with the Emperor ! ’’ 
(p. 757, Vol. II, Scir.) At this time, Major Mnnro, commander of the English 
army in Pntna, wrote throngh Dr. Fullerton to Ghulnm Husain Khan, the 
author of tho Scir, to use his influonco in acquiring the Fort of Rohtns for 
tho English. Ghulnm Husain Khan tampered with Mir Qasim’a commandant 
Itiijnh Sahmol, and induced the Inttor to make ovor the Fort of Rohtas to 
Captain Goddard of tho English army (p. 758, Seir, Vol. II). Mir Jafar 
now returned to Mnrshidfibiid, whero ho died (Seir, Vol. II, pp. 758 759), 
on 14th Shnbnn, 1178. Mir Jafar before setting out for Calcutta had left 
his brnthor, Mir Mnl.iamnind Knzim Khan, ns Deputy Nazim of Patna, with 
Dhirnj Nnrain (Ramnnrain’s brother) as Diwan under tho latter. Mir Jafar 
appointed Nando Kumar as his Diwan (p. 759, Scir, Vol. II), and imprisoned 
Mulinmmnd ltiza Khan, Deputy Nazim of Dacca (Jahangirnagnr), who was 
son-in-law of Rnbia Regam and Ataullah Khan Snbat Jang. From fear of the 
prestige and power of Slinjan-d-danlah and from fear of the odinm they, 
would incur by engaging in a war with the Emperor, both Mir Jnfar and the 
English seriously contemplated patching np a ponco with the Nawab-Vizier 
and tho Emperor, leaving to thorn the Behar Provinces, and stipulating to 
pay thorn a fixed revenue for Bengal (p. 760, Vol. IT, Scir). This was, however, 
not to be, owing to tho Nawab- Vizier’s nmbition whioh would accept of no 
compromise, bnt aimed at an exclusive domination ovor the whole Empire. 
Whilst Mir Jafar was yet alive in Calcutta, Major Munro succeeded Mnjor, 
Carnao in the command of the English army, and was ordered in §afnr 1178. 
A.H., to proceed to Bnksar to fight with the Nawab-Vizier ghujau-d-daulah, 
who was offensive in his correspondence with the English Council in Calcntta. 

Tho Nawab-Vizier and his army were in a sense of false seonrity and were, 
immersed in pleasures, frivolities and amnsemonts, as if they had come for a 
picnic. On Major Mimro’s arrival, the Nawab-Vizier with his army hurriedly, 
took np a position on the north-west of a jhil or marshy sheet of water. The 
English army rested on the sonth-east of the jhil. The Nawab-Vizier posted. 
Sumroo and Madak with eight guns and eight regiments, of Mir Qasim. to, 
cover his front. Tho Nawnb-Vizier's army was composed of three wings. 
The right wing was commanded by the Nawab-Vizier himself, his centre was 
commanded by Slmja Qnli Khan with six thousand Mughal troops, and his 
left wing was under the command of Riijah Beni Bahadur, Nawiib-Vizier’s 
Deputy §ubadar in Oudh and Allahabad. The left flank of the left wing 
rosted on the banks of the Ganges. The battle opened with a cannonade, 
whioh was briskly kept up on both sides, and whioh did its destructive work 
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l&ai&n Uuiid llai, iiis non, Killi Prtrghad, Ramkislior, Rajballab, 

on both sides. Then tlio Nnwab-Vizior with his HI uglinl and Daraninn troops 
mndo a flanking sally from towards tlio right of his own artillery, assaulted 
Major Munro’s cavalry and camp, and worked havoc in tho English army. 
From tho brisk cannonade kept up by Modnk and Snmroo, and from tho 
ropentod assaults of tho Nuwab-Vizior, tho English army was hard-pressed. 
Major Munro grasping tho crisis and finding a frontal attaok impossible, 
owing to tho muddy jh.il lying in front of him, quickly detached a corps under 
Captain Nan to ninko a flanking movomont from tho side of tho river, in 
order to attnok tljo Nawfib-Vizior's left wing, commanded by Rajah Beni 
Bahadur. This corps approachod slowly, and reached tho plain of the ruins 
amidst which Rajah Beni Bahndur's troops lay. Shaikh Glmlnm Qodir and 
other Shaikh Zadns of Lucknow who formed tho van of Rajah Beni Bahadur’s 
army, stood with gnus behind a wall umidst those ruins. The English regi- 
ments slowly aud circumspectly, without disclosing thomselves, orept up to 
tho summit of tho wall, and it was only when they rolled down Btones on tho 
heads of the Rajah’s troops that rested bohind tho wall at its foot, that these 
woko up from tlioir slnmbor. It was only thou that Shaikh Ghulam Qadir 
and his kinsmon and followers came to know of tho arrival of the English 
regiment, and roso up to fight. Boforo, however, these Shnikhs could arrange 
their forco in fighting array, tho English regiinont commenced firing their 
muskets, and killed. Ghulnin Qndir and his kinsmen, whilst others fled. At this 
time, Riijah Boni Bahadur asked Ghalib Kh an, a notable of Delhi, what 
course he was to follow. Ghalib Khan answered that if the Rajah oared for 
his honour, ho must die fighting, or else must run away. Then for a time 
tho Rajah engaged in fighting, but shortly after changing his mind, und pre- 
ferring not to die, ran away. In the meantime, hearing the booming of 
cannons by the English regiment on the heads of Shaikh Ghulam Qadir and 
Rajah Beni Bahadur, Shuja Quit Khan’s jealonsy was aroused, and fancying 
that the booming proceeded from the Elijah's army, and that the Rajah would 
soon achieve the honour of a victory, without stopping to enquire into the 
matter, he forthwith sallied out of his position, advanced across Snmroo and 
Mudak, who in consequenoe had to suspend their cannonade, and waded 
across the jhil full of mud. The English artillery from front now quickend 
their cannonade, and Shuja Quli Khan aud his soldiers uselessly sacrificed 
their lives, having lost the cover of their own artillery. The British regiment 
now penetrated through the entrenchments of Rajah Beni Bahadur who had 
fled, and attaoked the wing of the Nawab-Vizier, as the ground between was 
already cleared by the foolish and disastrous forward movement of Shuja 
Quli Khan. Then the Nawab- Vizier’s army reeled and broke, the Nawab- 
Vizier himself stood the ground for some time, but seeing himself deserted by 
his troops, retreated to Allahabad, whilst his Mughal and Duranian troops as 
well ns English troops, commenced plundering his tents, Mir Qasim who 
was' a prisoner in the hands of the Nawnb- Vizier had been released one day 
before this battle, and after the battle fled to Benares. (See Seir, Vol. II, 
pp. 761-?68). 



•Tngnt. Set. Mnhtfib llfii, Rnjnli Snvup Qliiimi (.Tngat Set’s brother), 
die Znmindnrs of Dinajpur, Nndiuh, Khirnlipur, 1 Birblitim, and 
Uajfdjfdii, itn,, and Dulfil Rfii, Dhvfin of Bhujpiir, Fatih Singh* 
the Rajah of Tiknvi. son of Rujnh Sundnr, and Ratnnnrfiin, De- 
puty Governor of (lie Sfihah of Aziinnbfid, Muhnininnd Mnsum, 
and Mnnshi Jngnt Rfii and others, the Nnwfib ill row thorn into 
prison. And after strengthening the Fort of Mongliyr, the Nnwfib 
sent a large army to Bengal, In the vicinity of Rajmnlinl, on the 
hanks of the river Adhtinh, ho reviewed his army, and sent, des- 
patches to the Fanjdars and the Deputy Nazim of Bengal, direct- 
ing and instructing them peremptorily to fight with the English. 
Amongst them. Shaikh Hidfiyitu-l-lnh, 8 Deputy Fanjdar of Nndiali, 
with a large army, .Tafar Khan, and Alam Khan, Commandant of 
the Turkish hotly guard of the Nawfih, swiftly advanced to Kntwfiln 
to fight. From the other side, the English army proclaiming 
Nawfih .Tafar Alt Khan as Stibndar of Bengal, and taking him in 
their company advanced to light, and at a distance of two karoh 
entrenched itself at Dninlmt.. 8 On the 3rd of the month of Mulrnr- 
ram, both the armies arraying themselves for hattlo kindled tlio 
fire of wnrfnrc. The army of Qfisim All Khan, after the fall of 
a number of men whose moment for denth lind arrived, being de- 
feated, fled to Paliisi (Plnssey) to Muhammad Tnqi Khun, Fanjdar 
of Birbhum. After two or three days, when tlio army of Bengal 
had collected together, the English Generals arrived pursuing them. 

This decisive victory at Bnksnr in 1701 (inoro than the baltto ot I’lnsscy) 
gave the English n firm foothold in Bongnl, ns n Billing Power. It wns soon 
followed by tho Emperor Slid.li Alma’s grant of tho Diirani of Bcngnl, Bolinr, 
and Orissn to tho English in 17Ci". (See Scir, Vol. II, p, 773). 

The English stipnlntcd to pny nnmndly twonty-fonr laklis to tho Emperor on 
ncconnl of tlio Hcvenuo of tho above three Snbnhs. 

In this note, I have thought tit to summarise the events ns nnrratod in 
the Seiru-l-Mvtallicrin, a cont cm pomry record, tho nnthor whereof wns cithor 
nn actor in, or n spectator of, tho many ReonoB enacted in thoso times. The 
note is long, hut I have thought fit to give it, in order to follow tho deve- 
lopment of tho many important and stirring ovonts that at longtli culminated 
in the transfer of tho Ruling Powor in Bengal from Moslem into English 
hands. 

1 Probably a misreading or misprint in the printed Porsinn text for 
Kharakpur. 

* In tho Scir, his iinmo is mentioned ns Shaikh Haibntn-Mah. (See Scir, 
Vol. II, p. 728, nnd n. trn(c). 

R This must bo tlio nnmo of a market-place in Kntwali itsolf. 
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throe Subahs, nnd lmvo appointed Zilfidars 1 (District Officers) at 
various places. They have established in Calcutta the Khulisah 
Kachan (the Court for Crown-lands), make assessments and col- 
lections of revenue, administer justice, appoint and dismiss Amils 
(Collectors of revenue), and also perform other functions of the 
Nizamat. And np to the date of tho completion of this History, 
namely 1202* A.H., corresponding to the thirty-first year of the 
reign of Emperor Shah Alum, tho sway and authority of the 
English prevail over all tho three Subahs of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. 

1 Tho English diridod tho country into sis Zillnhs, Tiz.s (l)Zillah Calcutta; 
(2) Zillnli Hard wan ; (3) Zillnh ItiijRhaliyo-Mnrshidabfid ; (4) Zillnh Jahnngir- 
nngar (or Dacca) ; (5) Zillnh Dinajjmr; (6) Zillnli Azimahad (or Patna) ; and 
appointed English Zillnlidars to each Zillnli with a Council. See Seir, Vol. II, 
pp. 782-783. 

» That is, 1788 A.C. 



CHAPTER XY. 


DESCRIBING THE DOMINATION OP THE ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANS IN THE PROVINCES OF THE DAKHIN 
AND BENGAL, AND CONTAINING TWO SECTIONS. 


SECTION I.— DESCRIPTIVE OP THE ARRIVAL OP THE 
. PORTUGUESE AND FRENCH CHRISTIANS, &c., IN 
THE DAKHIN AND IN BENGAL. 

Be It not hidden from the bright hcarls of the blinkers of the 
Iren sure of II is tor}- nnd the appraisers of the jewel of Chronicles, 
tlint the Jewish and Christian communities, beforo tho advent of 
Tshlm, used to come to many ports of tho Dubbin, like Malabar, 
Ac., for trading purpose by the sea-route, nnd after acquiring 
familiarity with the people of that country, they settled down in 
some of the towns, erected houses with gnrdons, nnd in this 
manner dwelt there scvernl long years. When tho planot of 
the Muslim faith rose, and tho bright effulgence of tho Muslim 
sun shone on the East and tho West, gradually, tho countries of 
Hindustan nnd tho Dakhiu wore recipient of the rays of tho moon 
of the Muhammadan faith, nnd Muslims commenced visiting those 
countries. Many of tho kings and rulers of thoso parts embraced 
tho Islamic religion, whilst tho Rajahs of the ports of Goa, 
Dubil, and Jnbul, &c., liko Muhammadan rulers, gavo Musnlman 
emigrants from Arabia quarters on tho sea-shores, and treated 
them with honour and respect. 1 In consequence, tho Jews and the 

1 Soo Hunter's History of British India, Yol. I, p. 29, Writes Dr. Hun- 
ter : " Tho Sarnoon Arabs who under tho conqnoring impulse of Islam next 
seized tho countries of tho Indo-Syrlnn ronlo (G82-G51 A.D.) soon realised its 
vnluo. Thoy wero a trading not less than a fighting race, and Bussorah and 
Baghdad under tho Caliphs kocamo tho opulent headquarters of the Indian 
trade.” The Saraoons conquorod Egypt. Syria, nnd Porsia, 682-651 A.D. In 
n footnote to p. 28 of tho above History, Dr. Hunter refers tho reader for 
53 
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Christians burnt in the flro of envy and malico. And when the 
Kingdoms of tho Dnkbin and Gnji’ufc became subject to the Musal- 
man Emperors of Dohll,* and Islam becamo powerful in tho king- 
dom of tho Dakhin, tho .Tows and tho Christians placed tho seal of 
silonco on tho door of their tongues, and ceased to utter words of 
enmity and hatred. Subsequently in tho year 900 A.H., weakness* 
and decay sot in in tho kingdom of tho Dakhin. At that time, 
tho Portuguese Christians, on behalf of the king of tlieir own 
country, wore directed to build forts on tho son-shores of India. 

an account of tlio Jewish trado with tho East to an nrticlo on ‘Tho Jews 
under Romo ’ by Liout.-Col. Condor, /gain says Dr. ITnntor (p. 45} : “Tho 
trading colony of Arabs at Canton included at tlio beginning of the 7th cen- 
tury A.D., an uncle of Mnlmmmnd tho Prophot.” /gain in p. 46, soys Dr. 
Hnntbr s “ It wns n commercial disputo that brought about tho first Musnl- 
man conquost of an Indian Provinco. In 7ll A.D., Kasim led a naval ex- 
pedition against Sindh, to claim damages for tlio ill-trcatmont of Arab mer- 
chantmen and pilgrims noar tho month of tho Indus in their voyage from 
Coyion. Daring tho following centuries tho Indian Ocean beoamo an outly- 
ing domain of Islam. Tho Arab geographers mapped the course from tho 
Persian Gnlf to China into ‘ soven seas, ’ eaoli having n name of its own, and 
with tho Arab- Chinese harbour of Gampna on their onstorn limit. AbnlFoda, 
the princely geographer of the fourteenth century (1273-1331) mentions 
Malacca as the most important trading place between Arabia and China, tlio 
common resort of Moslems, Persians, Hindus, and the Chinese. Colonies of 
Arabs and Jews settled in an early contnry of onr era on the sontliem Bom- 
bay coast, where their descendants form distinot communities at the present 
day. The voyages of Sinbnd tho Sailor are a popular romance of the Indian 
trade under tho Caliphs of Baghdad, probably in the ninth century A.D.” 
From the above it is clear that India, including Bengal, was within tho sphere 
of the commercial influence of tho Saracen Arabs, from about the very dawn 
of Islam.' 

' 1 The first Mnsalmfin conquests in the Dakhin wore made in the reign of 
Jallaln-d-din Khilii, Emperor of Delhi, through the military genius of his 
nephew, Alau-d-din Khilji. See Tnrikh-i-Firnz Shalii, p. 170, and n. 2, ante, . 
p. 90. 

3 “ In' 1564, Yijayanagar finally wont down before the Moslems in the 
field of Talikot after an existenoe of ii centuries. The Bnhmani dynasty 
formed from the coalition of tho Mnsalman adventurers in. the fourteenth 
century, began to break up in 1489, and by 1525, its disintegration was com- 
plete. Tho Portuguese arrived just ns this once powerful kingdom wns evolv- 
ing itself through internecine war into the Five Mnsalman states of Southern 
India. At the time (1498, when Yasoo da Gama landed in India) the Afghan 
sovereignty in Northern India was dwindling to a vanishing point. ” See Dr. 
Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I, pp. 101-102, 
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In the year 904 A.H., four ships o£ the Portugnese Christians 1 
came to the ports of Qandrinah * and Knlikot, and the Portugnese 
after ascertaining thoroughly the slate of affairs 8 of the sea-board 
sailed back. And the next year, six Portugnese ships arrived at 
Kalikot,* and the Portugnese disembarked, and made a prayer to 
the ruler of that place, who was called Samri, to prevent the Mttsal- 
mans from trading with Arabia, urging that they (the Portuguese) 
would yield him more profit than the Musalmans. The Samri did 
not listen to their prayer. But the Christians commenced molesting 
the Musalmans in mercantile business, so that the Samri 6 becom- 
ing enraged ordered the former’s slaughter and massacre. 
Seventy leading Christians were slain ; whilst the rest getting into 
sloops sailed out to save themselves, and alighted near the town 
of Kuchin, 6 the ruler whereof was on terms of hostility with the 

1 Covilham, the first Portuguese explorer in India, Btayed some time on the 
Malnbar coast (having come there from Aden on an Arab ship), in 1487- 
Vasco da Gama reached Calicut on May 20th, 1493. See Dr. Hunter’s His- 
tory, Vol. 1, pp- 87-S3. 

* The European form of Qandrinah is, I guess, Conlon or Calicoulan. For 
Conlon, Cnlicoulan, Cochin, Calicut, see the map at p. 96, of the above His- 
tory. Ibn-i-Batutah (1304-1377) mentions Qnilon and Calient amongst the 
five chief ports that he had seen. See p. 48, n. 2 of the above History. 

S Dr. Hunter states that at the time the Malabar chiefs were tolerant of 
the religions of the many nations who traded at their ports. Abu Zaid when 
mentioning the foreign colonies records thnt the king allows each sect to fol- 
low its own religion (Abu Zaidu-l-Hasan of Siraf translated in Sir Henry 
Elliot’s History of India). Manichaeans, Musalmans, Jews, and Christians 
were alike welcome at the Malabar ports. Not only Jews from the earlier 
times (from 6th century B.C.) and 'St. Thomas Christians, ’ from 68 A.D., 
hut also Arab traders (Moplahs) both in pre-Islamio and Islamic times were 
settled on the Malabar coasts. (See Dr. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, pp. 98-100). 

4 The Zamorin of Calient received the Portugnese graciously. But the 
foreign Arab merchants, then the most powerful community at his port, per- 
ceived that the new ocean-route must imperil their ancient monopoly by 
way of the Bed Sea. They accordingly instigated the court officials to in- 
trigues which nearly ended in a treacherous massacre, p. 103, Hunter's History, 
Vol. I. The Biyaz’s account would however shew that the provocation came 
from the side of the Portuguese, who came with a crusading spirit. (See 
p. 101, ibid). 

5 in English histories, he is called the ‘ Zamorin/ which is the European 
form of the Tamil Samuri, meaning ‘ son of the Sea. ’ See Hunter’s History 
of British India, Vol. I, p. 95, n. 1. 

6 Or Cochin. Erom Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 103, it would appear Da 
Gama departed from Caliout, and for some time stopped at Cannanore. 
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Samri.' There they obtained permission to build a fort, and with- 
in a short time they erected quickly a small fort, and dismantling a 
mosque which stood on the sea-shore they built on its site a 
church : 1 And this was the first fort which the Christians erected 
in India, In tho meanwhile, the inhabitants of the port of 
Kanor also leagued with them. Tho Christians erected a fort also 
there. Being freed from anxiety, the Christians commenced a 
trado in pepper and ginger, and obstructed® others from trading 
therein. Consequently, tho Samri advancing with his forces slew 
the son of the king of Kuohin, and ravaging that province returned. 
The successors of tho slain rnler collecting again a force raised- 
the standard of sovereignty, re-populated the- province, and under 
tho advice of the Fcrongis 8 placed a flotilla of galleys in the 
sea. And the ruler of Kanor also similarly fitted out a flotilla of 
boats. The Samri, getting enraged at this, bestowing all his 
treasures on the army, twice or thrice advanced with his forces 
against Kuchin .' 4 At every time, the Portuguese helped Kuchin, 

1 In 1500 King Emmanuel ol Portugal sent a fleet ol thirteen Bbips under 
Pedro Alvarez Caleral, who was well received by tho Znmorin,nnd established 
a factory on eliora at Calicut for purchase of Bpices. He captured an Arab 
vessel and a Moslem vessel. Tho Arab merchants were roused to indig- 
nation, and snaked tho Portuguese faotory at Calicut, slaying the chief agent 
and fifty-three of his men. Cnlernl retaliated by burning ten Arab ships, 
and sailed down to Coohin, burning two more Calicut vessels on his way. 
Caleral concluded a friendly treaty with the Elijah of Coohin, promising to 
make him some day Zamoriu of Calicut, and established a factory at Cochin. 
Friendly overtures were also received by him from the Bajah of Quilon and 
Cannanor. See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 107. Tho fanatical vandalism 
of the Portuguese Christians in demolishing a Moslem Mosque, is in sad con- 
trast to the toleration and scrupulous regard for the sanctity of the Christian 
(Jhurch shewn by the early Moslem Arabs under Omar, after the latter had 
conquered Palestine and visited Jerusalem.-— See Sir William Muir’s 'Annals 
of the -Early Caliphate,’ ,p. 210. 

*. Animated by a crusading spirit the aim of the Portuguese Government 
was to destroy the Arab commerce, and to establish an armed monopoly. See 
Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 108. 

! Is,, the Portuguese Christians. For the origin and significance of . the 
term Ferer.gis, see Dr. Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I, p. 184, Says 
Dr. Hnnter : “ The ravenous hordes thus let loose in India, made the race- 
name' of .Christian. (Ferengi) a word of terror until the Btrong rule of tho 
Mughal Empire turned it into one of contempt,” See also n.-2, ibid, • 
t «in 1-602 Vasco da Gama as Portuguese Admiral of the Indian Seas came, to 
India for. the second time, with a fleet, of twenty vessels. He bombarded Calicut 
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so that the' Samri did not succeed in subduing it, and without 
attaining his object retired. Becoming powerless, be sent envoys 
to the rulers of Egypt, Jiddali, tbe Dakhin and Gnjrat. Com- 
plaining of the malpi’actices of the Christians, he asked for help, 
and sending out narratives of the oppressions practised by the 
Christians over tbe Musalmans, he stiiTed up the veins of their 
zeal and rage. At length, Sultan Qabsnr Ghnri 1 despatched to the 

and destroyed its Arab merohant-fleet. At Cochin, Cannanore, Qnilon, and 
Bnticaln, he established factories. Da Gama’s successes were stained by re- 
volting cruelties never to be forgotten. For a gruesome detail of those bar- 
barous cruelties, see Hunter’s History, Vol, I, pp. 109, 139, 140 and 141. Da 
Gama now (1503) returned to Lisbon. The Zamorin and the Arab merchants 
burned to avenge the tortnres and outrages inflicted by this Christian fanatic. 
They attacked the Cochin Raja, seized his capital, and demanded sur- 
render of the Portuguese factors left under his protection. The Cochin chief 
bravely held out until relieved by arrival of the nest Portuguese fleet in Sep- 
tember, 1503. Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 110. This fleet operated against 
India under Alfonso de Albuquerque and his cousin Francisco de Albuquer- 
que. In India, the two Albuqnerqnes built a fort at Cochin, established a 
factory at Qnilon, and severely pnnished the Zamorin. Alfonso returned to 
Lisbon in 1501, whilst his cousin was lost on his way home together with his 
squadron.’ See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 111. 

The nest espedition was sent in 1504 under Lopo Soarez de Albergaria. 1 He 
continued the policy of unsparing destruction against the ports in which 
Arab influence prevailed j laid part of Calient in ruins, and burned Cranganor- 
Soarez broke the Arab supremacy on the Malabar coast. In 1505, King 
Emmanuel of Portugal sent Don Francisco da Almeida as the Portuguese 
Viceroy iu India. His principal duty was to coersce the Malabar sea-coast 
chiefs who might be friendly to the Arab merchants, to strengthen the Portu- 
guese factorites on shore, aud thirdly, to break the Moslem Naval supremacy, 
including the armed Arab merchantmen of Calicut and the regular Navy of 
the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, who menaced the existence of Portugal in the 
East. This was the third and last act in the long conflict between Mediaeval 
Christendom and Islam. Iu four years (1505-1509), Almeida overthrew the 
power of the Moslem Arabs at the Malabar ports, defeated the Zamorin and 
destroyed his fleet of 84 ships and 120 galleys, and slew 3,000 Musalmans.’ 
See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, p. 116. 

X " The Mameluke Sultan of Egypt sent forth in 1508 a great espedition under 
Admiral Amir Hnsain, who effected a coalition with the Moslem fleet of the 
northern Bombay coast, and was aiming to effect also a junction with the 
southern Calicut squadron. Lonrenco Almeida, son of the Portuguese Viceroy, 
attempted to oppose this junction, but was shot down. The Moslem victors 
chivalrously gave him honourable burial, and respectfully congratulated 
Almeida on a son who at the age of twenty-two had covered himself with 
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In chan coasts a General, named .Amir Husain, with a fleet of 
thirteen war-vessels, containing a naval force with armaments. 
Saltan Mahmud of Gujrafc and Sultan Mahmud Babmani of the 
Dakhin also fitted ont numerous ships from the ports of Deo, 
Surat, Kolali, Dahil and Jabul, in order to fight with the Portu- 
guese. First, the ships from Egypt arrived in the port of Deo, 
and uniting with the ships of Gujrafc set out for Jabul, which was 
the rendezvous of the Portuguese. Aud some ships of the Samri 
and some ships of Goa and Dahil having also joined them, they 
kindled the firo of war j but suddouly, ono warship full of the 
Portuguese quiofcly sailed up from tho rear. The Portuguese 
commenced a cannonade, and converted the sea into a zone of 
fire. Malik Ayaz, ruler of Deo, and Amir Husain were obliged to 
fight with them, but failed to effect anything. Some Egyptian 
galleys were captured, and tho Musalmans drank the potion of 
martyrdom, whilst tho Portuguese triumphantly steered hack to 
their own ports. Inasmnch as at that period, Sultan Salim, 
Ehaqan 1 of Rfim (Turkey), defeated the Ghoriah Saltan 8 of 
Egypt, and the empire of the latter came to an end, the Snmrl 
who was the promoter of this war lost heart, and the Portuguese 
acquired complete domination. In tho month of Ramzan, 915 
A.H., the Portugnese proceeded to Kalikot, set fire to the Cathe- 
dral Mosque, and swept the town with the broom of plunder. But 
on the following day, the Malabarese collecting together attacked 

imperishable glory. In 1509, Almeida, the senior, defeated the combined 
Moslem fleets oil Din, and slew 3,000 of their men. The aggressions of the 
Turks upon Egypt gave the Mameluke Sultan, of Cairo, work nearer home, 
and disabled him from sending farther expeditions to India. 

[Tho Turks wrested Egypt from the Mameluke Sulfnn in 1517]. 

Almeida's victory over Moslems off Din on February 2nd, 1509, secured to 
Christendom the Naval supremacy in Asia, and turned the Indian Ocean for 
the next century into a Portuguese sea. ” See Hunter’s History of British 
India, Vol. I, pp. 117-118. 

<< xi, 0 first five years of annual expeditions from 1500 to 1505 had given the 
Portuguese the upper hand in the armed commerce of the Malabar coast. 
The following four years under Almeida (1605-1509) left them masters of the 
Indian Ocean. The next six years (1509-1515) were wider Alfonso de Albu- 
querque to see them grow into a territorial power 'on the Indian continent.” 
See ibid., p. 119. 

I in the printed Persian text, Khanhan is obviously a misprint or misread- 
ing for £J«gon, whioh is a title held by Sultans of Turkey. 

* J.C., the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt. 
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tho Christians, killort ‘ five hundred leadiiig Portuguese, and 
drowned many of them in tho sea. Those who escaped the sword 
fled to tho port of Kolam, 1 and intriguing with the Chief of that 
placo, at a distance of half a farsaffli from that town, erected a 
small fort, and entrenched themselves there. And in the same 
year, they 8 wrested tho fort of Goah from the possession of Yusaf 
Adil Shah ; s hut the latter shortly after amicably got it back from 
their hands. But aftor a short period, the Portuguese offering 
a large sum of money to the ruler of thnt place re-acquired 
possession of it, and establishing their Capital at that port, which 
was very strong, fortified it further. And the Samri, from the 
humiliation and sorrow consequent on this, died in the year 921 
A.H., and his brother succeeding him censed hostility, and estab- 
lishing peaceful relations with the Portuguese, gave the latter 
permission to erect a fort near the town of Kahkot, obtaining from 
them a stipulation to the effect thnt lie would send yearly four 
ships of pepper and ginger to the ports of Arabia. For a short 
while, the Portuguese kept their promise and word, but when 
the fort was completed, they prevented liis trading in the afore- 
said articles, and commenced various malpratices and oppressions 
on the Musnlmans. And similarly, the Jews who were at Ka- 
datklor,* being informed of the weakness of the Samri, trans- 
gressed tho limits of propriety, and caused many Musnlmans to 
chunk tho syrup of martyrdom. The Samri, repenting of his past 
policy, fii’st proceeded to Kadntklor, and completely extinguished 

l Perhaps 1 Ooulnn.’ 

. * Albuquerque (1509-1515) succeeded Almeida ns the Portuguese Viceroy 
in India. 

* Yusaf Adil Shah was king of Bijapur, which was one of the five Musnl- 
mfin States formed in Southern India out of the old Bnlimnnl kingdom. 

Tho fort of Goa was seized by the Portuguese in 1510. 

“ The pirate chief Timoju proposed to Albuquerque that as the lord of 
Goa was dead (in reality absent) they should seize the place. This they easily 
did in March, 1510. But the rightful sovereign, a son of the Ottoman Sultan 
Amurad II, whose romnntio adventures lmd ended with his oarving for himself 
the kingdom of Bijapur in southern India, hurried baok to Goa, and drove out 
tho Portuguese in May. The king being agnin called away by disturbances in 
the interior, the Portuguese recaptured Goa with the help of the pirate 
Timoju in November, 1610. Its rightful sovereign, Yusaf Adil Shah the king 
of Bijapur, died in the following month (December.) His son was a minor.” 
See Hunter’s History, Vol. I, pp. 162-153. 

♦ That is, ‘ Granganor.’ (See mop in Hunter’s History, Vol, I, p. 96). j 



the Jew?, so fcliaf. no trace of them remained there. A'fter this, 
wiMi the support of nil tlio Musiilmuns of Malabar, lie advanced 
to Kiillkofc, besieged tlio foi’t of the Portuguese, nnd fighting 
bravoly defeated (ho latter, and Btormcd their fort. In consc- 
quonco, tlio power and prestige of tlio Malabaroso Mnsalmans 
grow, and without any pass from the Portuguese they despatched 
on their own behalf vessels loaded with pepper and ginger to 
the ports of Arabia. In tlio year 938 A.H., the Portuguese erect- 
od a fort at Jaliat, which is six Icuroh from Kalikot; nnd the pas- 
sage of ships from Malabar was thereby rendered difficult. 
Similarly, tlio Christians 1 in those years, during the reign of 
Bui'li fin Nizam Shah, oreoting a fort at Raikundah close to the port 
of Jabftl, sottlod down there. In tlio year 943 A.H., erecting a fort 
also at ICadntklor, tlio Christians acquired much power. At this 
time, Sultan Sulaimdn, son of Sultan Salim of Turkey, 8 planned 

i. 1 

. 1 Tlio word Ly3 moans both * a Christian/ ns well ns a 1 fire-worshipper.’ 
In tlio latter senso, it would imply tlio 1 Parsoes.’ 

8 In 1538, Solyinnn tlio Magnificent, Emperor of Turkey, captured Aden 
(II Ml tor’ a History, Yol. II, p. 147). , Constantinople, the cnpitnl of the old 
Eastern Iloman Empiro, is still known amongst Mnsalmans in India ns * Hum.* 

" To tlio 1 martyr’s blood ’ of tlio Portnguose, tlio Moslems opposed their 
Holy Fleet. First tho Arabs of tho Indian ports supplied the fighters for the 
faith. Thon tho Mameluke Sultan of Cairo tent nrmnmcnts. Finally enter- 
ed on tho econo tho mighty power of tho Turkish Empiro, which deemed its 
subjugation of Egypt incomplete ns long as tho Portuguese threatened the Red 
Sea. The Arabs of tho Indinn ports quickly succumbed to the cavaliers of 
the Cross. Tho Mameluke Sultnn of Egypt, liard-pnshbd by the Ottommas 
from the north, could'mako no headway against the Portuguese in the east. 
Bat the Tnrks or ‘ Rumis ’ turned hack tho tide of Christian oonqnest in' 
Asia. ‘ Tlio try, tho Rumis are coming ’ whioli afflicted Albuqnerqine, for ever 
resounded in the oars of his successors. When the Portuguese closed the 
Malabar shore route to the Moslem world, tho Arab ships struck boldly across 
the .Indian Ocean for Aden to south of Ceylon, passing through the Maidive 
Island or far out at sen. When the Portuguese secured the strong position of 
Diu at the north entrance to Indian wnters, the Turks constantly harassed ■ 
that station and tried to outflank it by menacing the Portuguese factories j 
westward on tho Persian Gulf. When the Portuguese sought the enemy in 
the Red Sea, they were often repulsed, and their momentary suocesses at 
Aden ended in lasting fnlitire. In vain the Lisbon Court tried to make a few 
years’ arrangement with the Tnrks, offering in 1541 to supply pepper in 
exchange for wheat, and passes for Moslem ships in Indian waters in return 
for free entrance to Aden and the Arabian ports of the Red Sen. The unholy 
project chine to nought. ' Four years later, in 1545, the Turks boldly attacked 
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to turn out the Portuguese from the ports of India, and to take 
possession thereof himself. Accordingly, in the year 944 A.H., lie 
Sent his Yazir, Sulaiman Pasha, with' a fleet of one hundred war- 
ships to the port of Aden, in order to take it first, as it formed the 
key to the maritime position of India, and then to proceed to the 
ports of India. Sulaiman Pasha in that year wresting the port of 
Aden from Shaikh Daud, and slaying the latter, sailed out for the 
port of Deo, and commenced warfare. He had nearly stormed it, 
when his provisions and treasures ran short. Therefore, without 
accomplishing his mission, he sailed hack to Turkey. And in the 
year 968 A.H., the Portuguese became dominant over the ports of 
Harmuz 1 and Muscat, over Sumatra, Malacca, 8 Milafor, Nak, 
Patan, Nashkur, Ceylon, and over Bengal to the confines of 
China, and laid the foundations of forts at many places. But 
Sultan All Alda stormed the fort of Sumatra ; and the ruler of 
Ceylon also defeating the Portuguese, put a stop to their molesta- 
tion over his country. And the Samri, ruler of Kalikot, being 
hai-d-pressed, sent envoys to All Adil Shah, and persuaded the 
latter to fight with the Portuguese, and to expel them from his 
kingdom. And in the year 979 A.H., the Samri besieged and 
stormed the fort of Jaliat, whilst Nazim Shah and Adil Shah 
pushed on to Baikandah and Goah.® The Samri, by the prowess 
of his men of bravery and heroism, captured the fort of Jaliat j 
but Nazim Shah and Adil Shah, owing to the venality of their 
disloyal officers who suffered themselves to be taken in by the 
bribes offered them by the Portuguese, had to retire without 
achieving their objects. Prom that time forward, the Portuguese 

the Portuguese Bin j in 1547, their janissaries appeared before Portuguese 
Malacca ; in 1551, and again in 1581, their galleys sacked Portuguese Muscat. 
My present object is merely to bring into .view the struggle between Islam 
and CliriBtondom for the Indian Ocean in the oentury preceding the appear- 
ance of the English on the scene. I dare not expand these preliminary 
chapters by the deeds of heroism and chivalrous devotion on both sides. ’’ 
See Or. Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. I, pp. 130-132. 

1 I.e, Ormuz. 

* Malacoa was taken by the Portuguese under Albuquerque in 1511. See 
Dr, Hunter’s History, Yol. I, p. 127. 

S On the Portuguese seizing Goa in 1510, the Portuguese naval supremaoy 
along the South-Western Indian coast was thoroughly established, and no 
Musalman ship could safely trade in Malabar waters without a pass from the 
Christians. See Dr. Hunter’s History of British India, Yob I, p. 126. 
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Christians,’, adopting a settled ; policy 1 * * * * * * :of 'molesting.' and oppress 
ing..tHe Mhsalmans, perpetrated much .highhandedness. 0 Whils 
some ships of' Emperor Jalalii-d-din Muhammad Akbar, ■whicl 
•without a pass from the Portuguese : had proceeded to Makkal 
were returning from the port of - Jiddah, they looted them 
and inflicted various molestations and humiliations on the Musal 
mans; and' set fire to the ports, of Adilabad and Farabln whicl 
belonged- to Adil Shah, and -ravaged them completely.- And com 
ing under the guise of traders to the port of Dabil; the Portn 
guese schemed by means of fraud and treachery to get bold of i 
also." But "the. Governor of that place, Khwajah Aliu-l-Mulk, i 
merchant of Shiraz, becoming apprised of their intention, killed on< 
hundred and fifty, principal Portuguese, and quenched the fire o: 
tbeir disturbance. . 

SECTION !!.— DESCRIPTIVE OP THE DOMINATION 01 

THE ENGLISH CHRISTIANS OVER THE DOMINIONS 

OF BENGAL, AND THE DAKHIN, Ac. 

Be it known to the minds of enlightened msearchers, that from 
the date that the ships of Jalalu-d-dm Mnhaminad Akbar Pad- 
shah 8 were captured at the hnnds' of the Portnguese Cbristians, the 
sending , of ships to the ports of Arabia arid' Ajam was totally 
suspended, inasmuch, as the Emperor viewed the acceptance of 
passes from the Portuguese to bo derogatory, whilst to sond tlie 
ships without ■■ snch . passes was attended, with danger to the 
lives of passengers, and with peril to their property. But fcho 
Emperor’s TTtnara, like Nawab Abdu-r-Raliim- Khati IQjan-i- 

l " From tho time of Albuquerque the inexorablo issuo botwoon Oatbolioism 

and Islam in Asia stands forth. Each side firmly believed itsolf fight- 

ing the battles of' its God. 1 1 trust in the passion of Jesus Christ in whom 
I plaoe all confidence,’ Albuquerque declared in 1607 boforo entering on his 
’ governorship, ‘ to break the .spirit of the Moors (Musalmfins).* * Wo deBiro 
nought else but to bo oloso to God ’ ran tho Moslem snmmonsin 1630. It 

denounced the aggressions 1 of tho Christians- of Portugal/ .and warned an 

Indian princo that if he held back, his soul would descend into holl. ’ fSnlai- 

man Pishii to tho rnlor of . Cambay, May 7th, 1639.) See IlnntCr’s History, 

Vol.I, pp. 129 : 130. . 

, 8 Akbar. the Groat, Emperor -of India, bom 164-2, reigned 1556-1606/ nml 
was tho contemporary of Queon Elwabot.h. • • 


JOiunaii 1 etc., taking passes from fcho Portuguese Christians, 
sent out ships to tho ports. And for sotno timo tho Btate'of 
things continued in this wise. When Emperor Nuru-d*d!n Mu. 
hnjnmud Jahangir ascended tho throne of Dolill, ho permitted tho 
English Cliristians, who, in their articles of faith, totally differ 
from tho Christian Portuguese and tho Christian French, &c., and 
who thirst for tho latter’s blood, and nro in hostility with the 
latter, to settle down in tho tract of Surat, 8 which portainod to the 
Province of Gujrat.® This was tho first placo amongst the Indian 
sea- ports, where the English Christians settled down. Before 
this, the Euglish Christians used to bring their trading ships to 

1 Abdur Rahim, JChfin-i-Khnimn, was a son of Bnirnm Khan, and was 
born nt Lahore, 964 A.U. In 9S4, ho was appointed to Gujrat. ITo conquered 
Tor Akbnr Gujrat, nnd defeated SulJ.itn Mur.afTnr, King of Gnjrat, at tho 
battlo of Snrkij. His great deeds were tho conquests of Gnjrat nnd Sindl^ 
nnd tho defeat of Suliail Kliiin of Bijnpnr. (See Bloclinnmnn's Translation 
of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, p. 334). 

8 In 1607 Captain William Hawkins landed nt Snrnt with n lotter from 
James I. to tho Mughal Einporor (Emperor Jahangir roiguod 1005-1027), nnd 
proceeded to the Oonrt nt Agra. In 1011 Sir Henry Middleton landed at 
Swnlly. In 1G12 Captain Best routed tho Portuguese squadron near Snrnt, 
and obtained congratulations of tho Mughal Governor, who allowed tho 
English to settle at Surat in 1G13. Doivnton’s sea light in 1015 established 
English supremacy over tho Portuguese. In 1015, Sir Thomas Rod was Bent 
by James I. to be * ambassador to tbo Great Mogul.’ Surat was the chief 
starting plnca for Mecca, nnd tho Portuguese Bquadron hnd tronblod the oocnn 
path of pilgrimage. Tho Imperial Court, too happy thnt ono infidel fleet 
should destroy another, granted to Sir Thomas Roo nu ‘ordor’ for trade, 
Roo obtained a 1 permit ’ in 1010 for tho English to reside at Surat and to 
travel freely into the interior, and also n similar 'grant’ iu 1618 from Prince 
Klmrrnm (nflorwards Emperor ghah Jnlinu) who wob thon Mnglinl Viceroy 
of Gnjrat. The English by their good conduct -gradually acquired tho posi- 
tion of a useful son-police, and as pnlrol of tho Moslem pilgrim-ocean-ronte , 
nnd ns ft * sure source of rovonuo,’ undor tho Groat Muglml. In 1667 the Eng- 
lish Company deoidod that thoro should bo ouo ' prosidonoy ’ in India, that 
being at Surat. Soo Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. II, Chap. II. 

8 Akbnr conquered and ro-conqnorod Gujrat and tbo province on tho shore 
of tbo Gulf of Cambay botwcon 1572-1592 ; nnd those wero finally annexed- 
to tho Mughal Empire in 1593. Surat was tho Capital of Gnjrat nnd the 
Ohiof Mughal port on tho westorn const for tho embarkation of pilgrims to 
Mecca. Surat is the modorn representative of the auciont provinco of Surash- 
tra which included not only Gujrat but part of Katbiwar. See Hr. 
Hunter s History, Vol. II, p. 47, nnd his roforonco to Cunningham’s 1 Ancient 
Qcotjraphy of India. 


the ports of India, and after sale of their cargoes used to sail hack 
to their .own .country. After they settled down at Surat, the 
trading factories of the English Christians, like those of the 
Christian Portuguese and the French, &c., gradually sprang up at 
different centres both in the Dakhin 1 and in Bengal,® and they paid 

1 For the first English settlements on the Madras Coast (1611-1658), see Dr. 
Hunter’s History of British India, Vol. II, Chap. III. Their first settlement 
tinder Captain Hippen on that coast was in 1611 at Masnlipatam, the chief 
sea-port of the Moslem Golconda Kingdom (founded 'in 1512 under Kntab 
§hahi line on the hreaking-np of the Mnsalman Bahmani Dynasty, and not 
subdued by the Mughal Empire until 1687). In 1632, the English received 
the ‘ Golden Phermaund ’ (farman) of the Golconda King for their settlement 
at Masnlipatam. In 1639, the English under Francis Day built a factory at 
Madras. In 1645, the Moslem King of Golconda confirmed the grant of 
Madras for an English settlement. In 1653, Madras was raised to an indepen- 
dent ‘ presidency,’ and in 1658, the English Company deolared all its settle- 
ments in Bengal and the Coromandel Coast subordinate to Fort St. George. 

* For an account of the English settlements inBengal.(between 1633-1658), 
see Hunter’s History of ‘ British India, ’ Vol. II, Chap. IV, and Wilson’s 
‘ Early Annals of the English in Bengal, * Vol. I. 

In 1632, by order of Emperor Shah Jahan, Qasim Khan destroyed the Por- 
tuguese settlement at Hugli, and expelled the Portuguese who had been ill- 
treating the Moslems. The English Company’s agent at the Masulipatam fac- 
tory seized the occasion, and sent out in 16 33, on a countiy boat, eight Eng- 
lishmen to try and open up trade with the fertile provinces at the mouth of 
the Ganges. These headed by Balph Cartwright reached Harishpur in Orissa j 
and then quietly crept up to the court of Malcandy, in Fort Barabati, in 
Cuttack, where resided a Muglial Deputy- Governor for Orissa, named Aglia 
Muhammad Zaman. This polite Persian — the Deputy-Governor of Orissa — 
‘.received the Englishmen in his Audience-hall, affably inclined his hcnd to 
Mr. Cartwright, then slipping off his sandal offered bis foot to the English 
merchant to kiss, which he twice refused to do, bat at last was fain to do it.’ 
(Hunter’s History, Vol. II, p. 89). The Deputy-Governor on May 5th, 1633, 
sealed an order giving the English ample license to trade. (See text of order 
in Wilson’s Early Annals of the English in Bongal, Vol. I, pp. 11-12). The 
beginning of the English trade with Orissa is usually ascribed to a farman 
granted to the English in 1634. by Emperor Shah Jaban, confining them to 
Pippli near an old mouth of the Suharnarukha river. On May 6th, 1633, the 
English built a honse of business at Hnriharpur, near Jagatsingpur in the 
Cuttack district, this being the first English factory in the present Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Bengal. In June, 1633, Cartwright founded a factory at 
Balasorc. In 1650, tho English founded a factory at Hugli. Gabriel Bongb- 
ton, an English Surgeon, who was in 1650 Surgeon to Shah §huja (Mughal 
Viceroy of Bengal who resided at Bajmahal), used his influence in tho Vice- 
regal Court, in getting favour extended to tho English, who rccoivcd in 1050 
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cnstoms-dntics liko others. During tho reign of Emperor Aurang- 
-zeb Alamgir, tho English rendered loyal services to thie Emperor, 
and were, therefore, granted an Imperial Farman} permitting them 
to erect trading factories in tho Imperial dominions generally, and 
in Bengal especially, and also remitting customs-duties on the 
ships of the English Company, in consideration of an annual 
pnyment by the latter of threo thousand rupees, ns has already 
been mentioned in connection with tho foundation of Calcutta. 
Prom that time, the English acquired much prestige in Bongal. 

In tho year 1162 A.H., Nnwab Muzaffar Jang, mnternnl grand- 
son of Nizamu-l-Mulk Asnf Jali, at fcjic instigation of Husnin 
Dost alias Ckand, who Avas one of the leading men of Arkat 
(Arcot), allied himself with tho Christian French, and attacked 
Auwaru-d-din Kliau Shnliamat Jang Gopiimani, who Avas Nazim 
of Arkat from tlio time of Nawub Nizamu-l-Mulk A?af Jali, in 
order to wrest, tho province of Arkat. A great battle Avas fought, 
nnd NaAvab Shnliamat Jang, on tho battle-field, displaying bravery 
aud heroism, was killed. Nawab Nizamu-d-daulali, second son 
of Nawab A?af Jali, avIio, on the death of his father, had suc- 
ceeded to tho masnad of the Viceroyalty of the Dnkhin, on hear- 
ing of the hostility of his maternal nephew, with a force of 
seventy thousand cavalry and one hundred thousand infantry, set 
out to chastise Muzaffar Jang. Arriving at the port of Bulcbarl 
(Pondicliery) on tho 26th Rabiu-l-awal 1163 A.H., Nizamu-d- 
daulah fought a battle, in which he triumphed, whilst- Muzaffar 
Jang Avas captured. Nizamu-d-daulah spent the rainy season at 
Arkat. The Christians of Bulchari (Pondicliery) conspired with 
Himmat Khan and other Afghan generals of Karnatik, who were 
servants of Nizarau-d-daulah, and deceiving them by holding out 
temptations of lands and treasures, blinded their sense of obliga- 
ti ' nishan ’ or ‘ permit’ from Shah Rhuja to trade duty-free in Bengal on pay- 
ment of Rs. 3,000. 

I His Majesty Emperor Aarangzeb on 27th February, 1690, granted a jar- 
man to the English. The farman sets forth that ‘ all the English having made 
n most humble, submissive petition that the ill-crimes they have done may be 
pardoned,’ nnd promised to pay a fine of Bs. 150,000, to restore all plundered 
goods, and behave themselves no more in such a shameful, manner, the Em- 
peror accepts their submission and grants them a new license for trade, on 
condition that * Mr. Child, who did the disgrace, be turned out and ezpelled.’ 
(See Hunters Histoiy, Vol. II, p. 266). In 1690, Charnock returned from 
Madras, aud for the third time anchored at Calcutta. 
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lions. * Those traitors tied up tho waisL of mutiny and treachery, 
and conspiring with tho Christians of Uulcharl (Pondicliciy)> 
on tho night of tho sixteenth Mnhnrnun, 1174 A.H., delivered a 
night-attack, and killed .NnwSb Nizfiinn-d-daulah. After tho fall 
of Nawab Nizfimn-d-daulnh, tho Afghans and tho Christians (tho 
French) placed Nawab Muzaffar Jang on tho mamad. Muzaffar 
Jang proceeded (o Bfilcharl (Pondichcry) with a contingent of the 
Afghilus, and taking a largo number of Christian French in his 
service made them his confidants. In the same year, taking a 
largo forco consisting of Afghans and Christinas, ho set out for 
Haidarubad, and crossing tho confines of Arkat came to the Af- 
ghan tract. From llio vicissitndo of fortune, hostility broke out 
botween Muzaffar Jnug aud the Afghans, and it led to a fight. 
On tho 17th Rabiu-I-awal of tho aforesaid year, both sides ar- 
ranged themselves in battle-array. On one side wero arrayed 
Muzaffar Jang and the Christian Froncli, and on the other the 
Afghans. Himmat Klifin and other Afghan Generals, meeting 
with tlioir deserts for disloyalty, wero killed, whilst Muzaffar 
Jang from an arrow-shot which pierced the pupil of his eye 
Was also killed. After this, tho Christian French entered the 
service of Amiru-l-Mumfilik Salabat Jang, third son of A$af 
Jail, received as jugirs Sikakiil and Rajbandari, &c., and acquired 
so much influence, that their orders became current in' the Dakhin. 
No -Musalman ruler had' before this taken into employ the Christian 
French, though from a long period they used to frequent the ports of 
the Dakhin. ' It waB Muzaffar Jang who taking the Christian French 
into his service, introduced them into the Moslem dominions. 
When the Christian French acquired so much influence, the 
Christian English, who thirsted for the blood of tlie.Frencb, also 
cherished ambition to meddle with the Imperial dominions, acquir* 
ed possession of some tracts in the Dakhin, brought the fort of 
Surat into their own possession, and established fortified fac- 
tories in Bengal. In that the French slaying Nawab Anwarn-d- 
dm' Khan Gopamanl, the Subahdar of Arkat, , and nominally 
installing another person at its head, hnd become dominant in the 
Dakhin; Nawab Muhammad All Khan, son of Nawab Anwaru-d-din 
Khan, entered into an alliance with the English Chiefs. The latter 
advancing to the assistance of Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan spared 
no measure to help , him, and exerted, themselves strenuously to 
exter mina te the French. In 1374 A.H., the English . besieged 
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tlie fort of Bulchar! (Pondichery),and wresting it from the hands' 
of the French rased it, whilst Sikakul, Rajbandari, and other 
Jagirs were unexpectedly abandoned, by the French. Nawab 
Muhammad Ali Khan, with the support of the English, succeeded 
his father on the throne of the Viceroyalty of Arkat (Arcot), 
under the surname of Walajali Amiru-l-Hind Muhammad Ali Khan. 
Mansur Jang, subordinated himself to the English Chiefs, and. 
passed his life in ease and pleasure. Now the province of Arkat 
(Arcot), like Bengal, is under the domination of the English 
Chiefs. 

And as has been related before, when Nawab Siraju-d-daiilnh, 
Nazim of Bengal, owing to his inexperience, flung the stone into 
the hornet’s nest, he suffered of necessity the sting. And Nawab 
Jafar Ali Khan, treating the English as his confidants and collea- 
gues in the Nizamat of Bengal, suffered them to acquire control 
over administrative affairs. Inasmuch as complete disintegration 
had overtaken the Moslem Empire of Delhi, in every Subah the 
Provincial Governors acquiring authority grew into semi-inde- 
pendent Feudatories. Now, since a period of thirty years, the Pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa have come into the possession 
and authority of the English Chiefs. An English Chief, styled 
the Governor-General, coming from England, resides in Gal_ 
cutta, and selecting Deputies for the collection of the revenue 
and for administration of civil and criminal justice, and for trad- 
ing business, sends them out to every place. And establishing 
the Khalisah Kachiri 1 (the Court of Crown-lands) in Calontta, the 
English Governor settles on his own behalf the assessment of the 
revenue of each Zila (District). And the Deputies and the 
Ziladars (District Officers) collecting revenues, remit them to 
Calcutta. 

In the year 1178 A.H., when the English became victorious® over 
Nawab. Vaziru-l-Mulk Shujau-d-daulah, Nazim of the Subah of. 
Audh and Ilaliabad (Allahabad), a treaty was entered into, and the 
English left to the Nawab Vazir his country. From that time, they 
have acquired influence over that Subah also, and seizing the district 
of Banaras have separated it from that Subah. And their soldiers 
quartering themselves in the dominions of the Nawab-Vazir, as the 

1 That is, the Board of Revenue or the ‘ Sadder Board.’ 

* For this victory and the treaty thnt followed, see note ante and Sfir-nl. 
MntaMierin. 
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latter’s servants, exorcise influence ovor all affairs. Hoavcn knows 
what -would bo tho eventual upshot of Ibis state of things. 

Similarly, in the Dubbin, the English have got in tho fort of 
Madras an old factory and a lnrgo army. They liavo also ac- 
quired possession of the Provinco of Arkat. They hold, ns jugin 
under Nizam Ali Khun, tho towns of Gaujain, Bnrnmpnr, Iqhapnr> 
Siknkftl, Tshaqpatan, the fort of Qasim koiah, Rajbandar, 31or 
(Ellore), Machlihandnr (Masullipatam), Bajwfirali, and the fort of 
Koudhali, &c., and tho Zemindars of those places appearing before 
thorn pay in revenue. And whenever Nizum Ali Khan needs 
auxiliaries, they furnish him with strong contingents, and out- 
wardly do not disobey his orders. 

But the English Christians 1 are ombollishcd with the ornaments 
of wisdom and tact, and adorned with tho garments of considcrate- 
noss and courtesy. They aro matchless in the firmness of their re. 
solutions, in tho perfectness of their alertness, in tho organisation 
of battles, and in tho arrangement of feasts. They aro also 
unrivalled in their laws for the administration of justice, for the 
safety of tlioir subjects, for extermination of tyranny, and for 
protection of the weak. Their adheronco to their promises is so 
great that even if they risk their lives, they do not deviate from 
tlioir words, nor do they admit liars to their society. They are 
liberal, faithful, forbearing, and honourable. They have not 
learnt the letters of deceit, nor have they road the book of crooked- 
ness. And notwithstanding their difference in creed, they do not 
interfere with tho faith, laws, and religion of Mnsalmans. 

All wranglings between Christianity and Islam, after all, lead 
to the samo placo : 

The dream (of empive) is one and the same, only its interpreta- 
tions vary. 

1 The author of tho Biyaz appears to bo remarkably liberal and catholic 
in his viows, as the concluding lines of his History would indioate. Compare 
this piotnro of tho 1 new English rulers ’ with that in the Seir-ul-ATutaMicrin. 


The End. 
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287, 409 

Aesh, Khan Neazi, 157 
Ali Quli Beg, Astajlu, surnamed 
Sher Afghan Khan. 169, 170 
Abdur Rahim Mirza Khan-i- 
Khanan. 170, 184, 201, 408 
Shaikh Abdur Rahman, surnamed 
Afzal Khan. 178, 182 
Adam Barba Syed, 174, 176, 194 
Acha Sha ikh. 174, 176, 194 
Alau-d-din Chishti Shaikh, sur- 
named Islam Khan, 173, 174 
Abdus Salam Khan, 176, 178, 194, 
.211 

Abdus Salam Mir, surnamed 
Islam Khan, 211, 212 
Abdul Muazzam Khan, 178 
Abu Bakr Syed, 179 
Abul Husain Mirza, surnamed 
Asaf Khan, 182, 183, 208, 273 
Abdul Aziz Qazi, 183 
Abdullah Khan, 183, 185, 191, 195, 
196, 200, 274 

Ahmad Beg Khan. 190. 191, 192, 
198, 194, 195 
Abid Khan Diwan, 192 
Alahvar Khan. 196, 324 
Ahmadnagar, 200 
Arab Dasfc Ghaib. 203, 204 
Azam Khan Nawab, 210, 211, 214 
Ali Yardi Khan, 218, 219, 221 
Ali Mardan Khan. 237 
Atau-l-lah Khan. 225, 310, 311, 
359 


Alamgirnagar or Kuch Behar 
town, 224 

Abu Talib Mirza, surnamed Shais- 
ta Khan, 227, 228 
Abul Hasan, 229, 230, 231 
Anwar Khwajah, 240 
Asam Khwajah, 240, 287 
Azimganj, 244 
Ayema, 244 
Altmigha, 244 
Abdul Wahed, 250 
Azimabad, 252, 267, 269, 295, 310, 
324, 349, 352, 353, 356, 357, 358, 
359, 360, 368, 375, 377, 381, 382, 
383, 385, 386, 387, 396, 397 
Amins, 253, 256 
Akram Khan .Syed, 254, 265 
Abdullah Khorasani Haji, 255 
Amils, 238, 256, 255 
Assadullah, 257, 390, 391 
Andinarain, 259 
Abu Turab Mir, 266 
Assad Khan, 268, 272, 273 
Afrasiab Khan, 269, 270 
Ahsanullah Khan, 277, 278, 284 
Atfcrup, 278 
Ajmir, 279 

Akhi Siraju-d-dxn Hazrat Makh- 
dum, 279 

Abdur Rahman Khalifa, of Spain, 
282 

Alamohand Diwan, 291, 292 
Azam Shah, 293 
Abdul Karim Khan. 296, 297 
Aga Sadiq, Zamindar, 300, 301 
Azam Khan, 306 
Ali Quli Khan. 806 
Aurangabad, 312 
Alau-d-din Mahmud Khan. 326 
Abdul Aziz Mir, 328, 350 
Abid Khan. 328 
Ali Akbar Mir, 328 
Asaf Jali Hizamul-Mulk, 309, 330, 
411, 412 



Anwnruddin Khan. ">.11. -111. 4l2 

Arir.nllah Mir. .1.12 

Amount. Klinn. nr! I 

Amin Khan Mil., 830 

Alt Qnrntvnl, Jtirnnmed AH Rhni. 

.138, 317. .148 
Ahnl Union Mir. 343 
Ahilnr Rami Khan. 310, 350. 352 
Ahiitil Xnhi Klinn. 233, .110. 3 50 
A in an Qnli Khan, 35 1 
Aiwnn Regain, 350, 381, .132 
Amnnignnj, 350 
Ahdnr Har'hhl Shaikh. 80S 
Aim Tnrnh Khan. 309 
Amir Beg. 370 
Ahmad .Shah Ahdnti. 3fifl 
Ainvlt. Mr.. .13?. ii?9 
Abdullah Mir. 38?. 

Adams .Major. 391 
Adhnn nalln. .ISO, .190. .191. 395 
390, 

Abdullah SmiltJi. 390 

Antony. .191 

Arab Ali fvljnn. .191 

Ali Ibrahim Klpm, 391. .192, 393 

Alnm Klinn, .195 

Ahnl IV da, <1 00 

Alnuddin JChHji, Emperor, .100, 

Albuquerque, -193 

Admiral Amir IJinnin, 403, 404 

Almeida, 103 

Avar, Malik, 101 

A don, 107 

Ali Adil .Shah. -107. 103 
AdiJnbnd, 40S 

Aglrn Muhammad Znmnn, 410 
Amirn-l-Mtilk Snlnhnt Jung. Ill 
•M2 

Arknt (Arcot), .113, 414 
Agnrtoln, 301 

B 

Bengal, 3. 4, 5. 0 7, 8, 9, 10, II. 12, 
13, 14 15, 17, 19 ,20. 23, 04, 25. 20, 


28. 30. .12. 31. 40, 17. 19. 51, 54, 
55. 50, 57. 58, 59, 00, 62, 63, 64, 
05. 08, 09. 70, 71, 82. 87, 88. 
90. 91, 92, 93, 94. 95, 90, 97, 98, 
100, 101, 303, 104. 107, 108, 111, 
113. 110. 120. 121, 124, 125, 120, 
127, 128, 129, 131, 1.12. 133, 134, 
1.15,1.16, 1.17,138, 110.141,151, 
102. 195 202 

Bohnr. 8, 59, 00. 10. 23, 25. .14, 50, 
58. 01, 02. 03, 64, 72. 89, 114, 132, 
134. MS, 139. 140, 141, 152, 155, 
102. 197 
Buffaloes, 14 
Bhitnrhnnd, 10 
Baghdad, 10. 400, 279 
Basorah, 10 
Bhutan, 9. 11. 224, 225 
Bhntins, 12 

Brnhmnpntrn, 9, 11, 12, 13, 24, 47, 
129 

Bnrmnh. 15 

Babar. Emperor, 133, 134, 135 

Beanleah, 2.1 

Bajhaurn 10 

Bala sore, 10 

Bengalis, 33, 35, 127 

Barahbati Fort, 10, 17 

Dhugimti. 23, 27, 35, 49, 130 

Bnrbar 19, 25 

Bnbrnj. 19 

Bang, 19, 20 25, 40, 47 
Bnngnlnh, 20 
Bnrbnknbnd, 23, -13, ‘18 
Bn zu hn, 24 43. -4 4, 4 S, 

Bnrrnckpur or Chnnnk, 30 
Birungnr .10, 37 
Board of Revenue, 34 
Bir Shah. 37 
Bir Singb, 37 
Baba Mnnkli, 42 
Bhusnn, 42, 251, 265, 200 
Ban raj, 4 1 
Bngdi, 47 
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Bnrcnd a, 47 
Bnngn, 47 

Bnkhtinr Khilji. 9, 10, 40, 47, 51, 
52, 57, 58, 60, 60, 61, 63, 66, 67, 
68, 60, 70, 161 
Bnhnuddin Zakarinh, 45 
Bomba}', 34 
Bngorhnt, 48 
Birbhnm, 0, 24, 49, 251 
Bhnti, 8, 166 
Bogla or Bnkln, 41, 40 
Bnqorganj, 16, 48, 49 
Bnral, 23 

Bnrdwnn, 9, 49, 158, 169, 171, 188, 
195, 245 
Bhntiah, 26 
Bhagirat Bnjali, 50 
Bhopal Kyosth, 51 
Ballal Son, 51 
Brahmans, 03, ISO 
Bikrampnr, 51, 63 
Bahdaj, 52 
Bahramgor, 56- 
Bhagwnt, 60, 61 
Bahlol Lodi, 59, 134 
Betali, 60 
Bahndor Khan- 59, 

Badaon or Burdawon, 60; 16, 248- 
Bewares* 24, 31, 59, 60, 99, 161, 
191, 413 

Brahman gadi, 65 
Bhoeli, 61 
Bardhan Kote, 65 
Bagmati, 65 
Bogra, 65, 113 

Blochmaiui, Professor, 47, 48, 50, 
58, 60, 65, 68, 85, 91, 100, 103 
120, 124, 131, 139 
Baskofc or Basankot, 71 
Badaoni, 16, 18, 64, 68, 86, 90, 96, 
114, 130, 133, 134, 135, 136, 138, 
140 

Baba Kofcwal Ispahani, 69 
Bughra Kha n, .surname! Sultan 


Nnsiruddin, 79, 80, 84, 85, 86, 
89 

Blmj Bai, 81 
Barbnk Barns, 81, 82, 83 
Balkan Ghiasuddin, Emperor, 78 
79, 80, 82, 88, 89 

Bahadur Shah, 40, 84, 85 90, 91, 
92, 147, 148, 268 
Bahram Khan, 85, 93, 94, 96 
Bnlbani Kings of Bengal, 40, 90 
Bathurinh, 112, 113 
Bnnnrcsi, 105 
Bndrul Islam Shaikli. 113 
Bnrbak ghab, 43, 120, 124, 126 
Bliawal, 100 
Borbng, 121, 126 
Beveridge, Mr., 100 
Bhairab, 128, 131 
Baba Salih, 121 
Babndnr Gujrati Sultan, 136 
Bandar, 121 

Bnyley, Edward Clive, Sir, 140 

Bengali Paiks, 125 

Bnl Gosain, 152 

Bhatn, 133, 140 

Baj'azid Khan, 153, 154, 159 

Bairam Khan. 184 

Bakhtiarpar. 166, 175, 176 

Bahram Saqqa, 169 

Bikramajit Bajah, 185 

Bairam Beg, 186, 187 

Burhanpnr 180, 186, 216 

Bhojpur, 191, 296 

Bhim Bajah, 195 

Bahadurpur, 215, 217 

Bahroz Bajah, 216 

Barkhurdar. 204 

Bijapur, 221 

Bhimnarain, 222 

Bhaluah, 222 

Bhagoti Das, 224 

Baretola 224 

Beninarain, 224 

Bholanath, 224 
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Badli Plrakan, 225 
Bnzurg Timed Khan. 227, 230, 
231 

Bardah, 231 
Bhagwangolah, 236 
Bandasil, 244 
Bighanpur, 251 
Bitakchi, 254 
Baiknnt, 255 
Bangibazar, 276, 277 
Bindraban, 283 
Baqir Khan. 284 
Baqirkhani bread, 284 
Badnkhshnn. 238, 287 
Bandi Mirzn, 291 
Bahadur Shah, Emperor, 294 
Birblium, 24 
Bnnjnrah tribe, 296 
Bitiah, 296 
Bhawarah, 296 
Bassein, 15 

Badiuzzaman, 306, 307 
Basant Khvajah, 306 
Bakhtwixr Singh, 311 
Baqir Khan Mirza, 311, 317, 326 
Baji Singh, 311, 319 
Bahmaniah, 312 
Baba Kuchak Aga, 322 
Balasore, 16, 326, 333, 410 
Bakrabad, 326 
Baland Khan. 334 
Balisar Khan. 334 
Bahadur Ali Khan. 334 
Bhoslah Raghoji, 338, 349 
Berar, 338 

Bajutrah Sair duties, 342 
Bhaskar Pandit, 343, 347, 348 
Baluchar, 347 
Balaji Rao, 351 
Baji Rao Pandit, 351 
Burhanul Mulk, 351 
Bhagalpur, 48, 162, 351 
Baikantpur, 358 
Bairatn Khan Novrab, 362 


Budge-Budge or Bajbajia, 366 

Birnagar, 367 

Babniah, 376 

Babial, 376 

Barh, 380 

Baqir ghan, 284, 381, 382 
BakBar, 387, 392, 393 
Batfceson Mi*., 387 
Bazuha, 24 

Buniad Singh Rajah, 390 
Beni Bahadur Rajah, 393, 394 
Bahmani dynasty, 400 
Boughton Gabriel, Surgeon, 410 
Bulohari or Pondicherry, 411 
Barampur, 414 
Bajwarali, 414 

C 

Cjhagtai or Mughal, 5 
Ohagtai Khan, 6 
Ohangiz Klian, 6, 76 
Chittagong, 10, 41, 227 
Clive, 27, 369, 370 
China, 30 

Calcutta, 30, 247, 365, 366, 369, 
370 

Charnock, 81, 32, 411 
Chandanagore, 35 
Christian French, 35, 411 
Ohinsurah, 35 
Ohakwar tribe, 36, 296, 327 
Chaklas, 50, 255 
Ohandpur, 128 
Colgong or Kahalgaon, 129 
Chunar, 140, 147 
Chuta Nagpur, 142 
Chausa, 143 
Chaparghatta, 147 
Cuttack or Katak, 158, 161 
Chalmah Beg, surnamed Khan 
Abin, 157 
Chitor, 203 

Christian Portuguese, 209, 210, 
400, 401 
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Captain Moore, "230 
Christian Dutch, 232 
Cjhaukidars, 256 
Crown-lands or Khalsah, 258 
Christian Danes, 276 
Christian English, 276, 408, 410 
Cotton-fabrics, 289 
Ghehelsatun, 290 
Chandigadah, 301 
Chilka lake, 303 
Chidan Hazari, 311 
Chaprah or Jobraghat, 334 
Ohauth, 347, 361 
Chunakhali, 366, 374 
Chakai, 381 

Ohampanagar nalla, 390 
Colonel Goddard, 391 
Carnac, Major, 392 
Captain Nan, 394 
Caliphs of Baghdad, 400 
Covilham, 401 
Calient, 401 
Ceylon, 407 

Captain William Hawkins, 409 
.Captain Best, 409 
Captain Hippen, 410 
Child Mr., 411 . 

D 

Dinar, 3 

Delhi, 5, 8, 27, 34, 40, 51, 56, 60, 
64, 69, 83, 86, 87, 88, 89, 90, 92, 
95, 101, 119, 136, 137, 142 
Dakhin, 6, 19, 32, 53, 132, 197, 412, 
414 

Diwan, 6, 27, 248 
Dasturs, 7 

Diyar-i-Lakbnauti, 9 
Dngharia, 28 
Dam, 30 
Dutch, 35, 295 
Dupleix, 35 
Danes, 36 
Dharmpur, 37 


Durjan Singh, 37 
•Dacca, 39, 49, 100, 103, 119, 121} 
129, 174, 194, 210, 212, 214, 224, 
225, 232, 381 
Dadha, 47 

Deocote, 47, 64, 68, 69, 70, 71 ' 
Damdamah, 47 
Dinajpur, 47, 100, 306 
Dakhin shahbazpur, 49 
Damudar, 49 
Durjadhab, 50 
Darius Hystaspes, 54 
Dahlu, 56 
Dara or Darius 56 
Dravidians, 57 
Daria Khan. 59, 181, 191, 196 
Doab, 60 
Diwan-i-Am, 60 
Darjeeling, 65 
Debalpnr, 86, 216 
Dadbeg or Chief Justice, 87 
Deo Mahal or Maidive, 97 
Danyal Prince or Dullal Ghazi, 
132 

Daud Khan, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 161, 163, 164, 165, 166, 
220 , 

Dariapur, 158 
Dholpur, 181 

Darab Shan, 184, 186, 187, 195 
Dara Shekoh Prince, 200, 216, 
217, 219, 227 
Danlatabad, 200 
Dharmatpur, 216 
Diler Shan, 217, 220, 221 
Diwalgaon, 225 
Duldan namjal, 228 
Dilawar Zamindar, 229, 230 
Daud Khan Quraislii, 242 
Diwan-i-jagir, 249 
Darab Narain Qanungo, 252, 262 
Diiean-i-Kul, 254 
Dkoan-Kh anah. 258, 290 
Diwan Mohnnlal. 261 
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Divran Bhupat Uni, 262 
Dobi Das, 263 
Dalip Singh, 264 
Dnrblinnga, 296, 355, 359 
Durdannli Bogam, 302, 307, 325, 
327, 331 

Dnvan Alnmofiand, 312, 323 

Daur Quli Khan. 319 

Dnvan Chin Eai, 323 

Darvcsh IClian, 332 

Dulah Bam, Kajali, 341, 342, 350 

Dunahpitr, 366 

Dost Muhammad Khan. S6S, 369 
Daudpur, 374 
Dan Shah Pirzadah, 376 
Dr. Fullerton, 389, 390, 391, 392, 
393 

Dhiraj Narain, 393 
Dulal Bai, 395 
Dahil, 399, 403 
Deo, 403 
Downton, 409 
Barham, 305 

E 

English, 6, 30, 35, 295, 369, 375, 387, 
397, 398, 399, 408, 409, 410, 411, 
412, 413, 414 

English Governor-General, 413 
English East India Company, 
30, 31, 32, 40, 45, 46 
English Chiefs, 31, 33, 34, 371, 
375, S76, SS5, 413 
English Silk Factory, 45, 46 
England, S3, 369 
Eminuddaulah Asaf Kh an. 36 
Emperor Muhammad gjinli 
Tuglilak. 40. Sh 96 
Emperor Akbar, 41. 14S, 150, 40S 
Eklaklii Mosqne. 4*5 
Emperor Jahangir, 50, 168, 172 
Emperor AItam?jj. 59. 72 
Emperor Qntbuddin, 61. 63. 64 
Emperor ghahahudiun Gliori. 60 


Emperor Muizuddin, 60 
Emperor Aram Shah. 71 
Empress Eaziah, 75 
Emperor Tughlak Shah, 84, 92, 
97 

Exodus of Delhi population to 
Bengal, 92 
Ekdalah, 132 
Emperor Babar, 134, 135 
Emperor Humayun, 136, 139, 141 
Emperor Aurangzeb, 283, 284 
Empress Nnr Jnhan, 169, 172, 
181, 194, 208, 209 
Emperor Shah Jahan, 205, 210 
Empress Mumtaz Mahal alias 
Arjumand Bann Begam, 208 
Emperor Muhammad Shah, 287, 
322, 351 

Emperor Shah Alam, 388, 392 
Emmanuel, 402 
Egypt, 403, 404 

F 

Faujdar, 6, 30 

Frontiers of Moslem Bengal, 9 
Firnzabad or Panduah, 28, 97, 100 
Fatheabad or Faridpur, 28, 42, 49, 
129, 155 
Firuz Eai, 24 
Fort William, 30, 31 
Famine, 32, 92 
French Settlement, 35 
French, 35, 263, 277, 399, 409, 412 
Fransdanga or Clmmlnnngore, 35 
Fmkhruddin Sultan, 40, 85, 92, 
95. 96 

Fetch Shah. 49, 121, 123, 124 

Perish! «* 52 

Firdausi, 56 

Fur oi' Porns, 56 

Fnridnns, 56 

Firnr. Koh. CO 

Firuz. Shah. 95. 99. 2.57. 2~ - •' 
105. 124. 125. 157 
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Pirns JR a jab Malik, 96, 97 
Fakhruddin, Mubarik Shall Sul- 
tan, 104 

Fntoli Khan. 157 
Finis Khan. 204 
Fasili Khan. 204 
Fatcbpur Sikri, 206 
Fodai Khan. 208 
Fatih Jang Khan. 220 
Farhad Khan. 230, 231 
Firuz Khan Sycd, 231 
Farufchsir, 246, 255, 287 
Forcible conversion of Hindus in 
Bengal, 258 
Farmanlari, 290 
Fakhrulla Beg, 330 
Farrukhabad, 360 
Fatulia, 380 
Feringi8, 402 

Gr 

Qhulnm Husain Salim, nutlior of 
the Riyaeus-Salatin, 2, 5 
George TJdney, 2, 46 
Gajpati, 16, 177 
Ghiasuddin Tughlak, 16, 59 
Gandak, 24, 133, 157 
Gondwarali, 24, 37 
Gaur, 25, 51, 54, 62, 117, 125, 129, 
131, 132, 136, 140, 141, 142, 145 
151, 155, 158, 161 
Govindpur, 30 

Gandahgolah or Garagola, 38, 382 
Ganges, 39, 53, 344 
Gh azi Shah. 40 

Ghiasuddin Sultan, 40, 47, 107, 
108, 110, 111, 132 
Ghoraghat, 41, 55, 65, 224, 251, 
305 

Gangarampur, 41, 47 
Qangajal cloth manufacture, 43, 
260 

Goamalti factory, 46 

Grant of Diivani of Bengal to the 


English by Emperor Shah ’ 
Alain, 50 
Gaahtasp, 54 
Greeks, 53, 54 
Gangdozh, 55 
Ghazni, 69, 60, 61 
Garmsir, 59, 60 
Ghalzis or Ghiljis, 59 
Ghor, 60 
Garehasp, 65, 66 

Ghiasuddin Khilji, Sultan, 70, 71, 
72 

Ghagar 89, 134 
Gljorians, 90 
Gumti, 105 
Gul, 109 

Ghiasuddin Muhammad Shah, 
129 

Golden Mosque, 130 
Gnjrat, 132, 136, 182, 400 
Gnsa Lakhan, 132 
ghiasuddin Abul Muzzafar Mah- 
mud Shah. 138 
Ghazi Khan, Sur, 139 
Gwalior, 151 
Gujra Sian, 158 
Gauhati, 211, 224, 225, 231 
Golkondali, 252 
Gulab Rai, 262 

General Abdul Karim Khan. 295 
Ghalib Ali Khan. 303, 304 
Ghaug Khan, 315, 318, 320 
Ghazanfar Husain, 320 
Ghcriah, 321 

Ghasiti Khnnam. 323, 363, 381 
Ghusalkhana, 204 
Gujar Khan, 332 
Godagari, 344 

General Abdur Rasul Khan. 346 
Ghaus Khan Muhammad, 351 
Ghulam Shah, 378 
Gya-Manpur, 384 
Gurgan Khan. Armenian, 388, S90, 

391, S 96 



(rlmlnm Husain IChau Nnwab, 
author of the <$Wr-ti7-.Vti/(iWicr- 
ijt.38S.3P0.flP2.3P3 
Ghulam Qndir Shaikh, 3P4 
Ghalib Ali Khan. 394 
Goa, flPP, 104. -105 
Ghorinb or Mameluke Sultans 
of Egypt . 404 
Ganjatn. 414 
Goalpnra, 107 

It 

Hatim. 2 

Hindustan, f>. IP. 25, 44, 32, 33, 
54, 53, 50. 00. 0,1, 65. OP 
Hussamuddin I was, styled Sultan 
Ghiasuddin Kh'lji. 16, 60, 6P, 
72. 73 

Husain Slmh, 10, 60. 12P 
llasan Khan Khnzanclii. 17 
Ham, IP, 53 
Hind. IP, 20, 5fl 
HnbnsJj, IP 
Hnrdwar, 24 

Humayun Kmporor, 25, 114, 136 
Hirajhil, 2P 

Hngli, 2P, 31. 35, 36, 46, IP, 210, 
262, 342. 410 
Hainida llnnu Begnm, 3C 
Hafiz, the immortal Persian poet, 
40 

Hamnwaran, 55 
Hormuz, 56 

Hassnmuddin TJghal Beg, 61, 80 
Haji Ilyas, styled Sultan Shams- 
nddin Bhnngarali, 97, 98, 100, 
101, 102. 134 

Hazrat Shall Jallaluddin, 97 
Hazrat Jallal Snnargaon, 103 
Hamiduddin Kunjnasliin Shaikh, 

111 

Hindus, 18 
Hinduism, 14 
Habagli Khun. 126 
54 


Hnjipnr, 138, 154, 355, 392 
Hnji Muhammad Qandahnri, 126, 
128 

Hemu. 147, 151 

Hnzrat. Ala. 153 

Hnnso, 153, 158 

Husain Qnli Khan. 161 

Hoshang jfvhan, 170 

Ha jo. 223 

llimat, Singh. 233 

Hamid Khnn Quraishi, 244 

Hnji Ahdullnli Khornsani, 255 

ITnidnrnbad. 255, 2P3, 412 

Husninpur, 282 

Hnu* Ahmad, 2P2 2P3, 2P4, 2P7, 
311 

Hnshim Ali Khnn, 2P4 
Hn«snn Muhammad. 320 
Hafizullnh Khnn. 320 
Hnsbim Ali lyhnn, styled Zninu- 
ddin Ahmnd Khan Hnibntjnng, 
324 

Hnji Mohsin, 330 
Hijli, 333 

Hafiz Qndir, 331, 336 
Hnji Muhammad Amin, 336 
Hniat Kbnn. 355 
Hnintpur-golnb, 368 
Habib Beg, S6P 
Hilsa, 383 
Hnrmuz, *107 
Hnrihnrpnr, 410 
Himmat Khan, 411 

1 

Islamabad or Chittagong, 7 
Iqtim, 7 

Ibn-i-Batutah, 7 
Isa Klian Afghan, 8, 175 
Ibrahim Znrdnsht, 53 
Iran or Persia, 70 
Ispilian, 70 
Izzul mulk, 73 

Izzuddin Tugban Khan. 74, 76 
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Islam Khan. 146 ' 

Islam, Shah. 147 
Ibrahim Khan, 160 
Ibrahim Khan Sur,151 
Islam Khan. 172, '174, 179, 193, 
213, 214 

Iqhalnamah-i-Jahangiri, 172, 193 
Iftikhar Khan, 174, 176, 194 
Ibrahim Khan Fatehjang. 180,188, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196 
Islam Khan Mushadi alias Mir 
Abdus Salam, 211, 212 
Islam Khan Chishti Faruqi, alias 
Shaikh Alauddin, 212 
Izad Singh, 217 
Ihtigham Khan. 220, 223, 224 
Isfindiyar Beg, 224- 
Ibrahim Khan Na-wab, 229, 235, 
237 

Ibni Husain, 229, 230 
Iqta, 244 
Irani, 291 
Inchapur, 331 
India, 407, 410 
Ighaqpatan, 414 

J 

Jajnagar, 16, 64, 79, 80, 81, 82, 95, 
102, 104 [329. 

Jaleswar or Jalasore, 16, 154, 158. 
Jagannath, 16, 18, 63, 153, 302, 
331, 336 

Jaunpur, 17, 104, 114, 132, 135 
Jafar Kh an. 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 36, 
37, 38, 40, 42, 50, 266, 267 
Jahangirnagar, or Dacca, 28, 174, 
193, 214, 222, 223, 226, 230, 232, 
248, 251, 292, 302 
Jon or Jamna, 23, 24 
Jalangi, 23 
Jharkand, 24, 142 
Jallalgadha fort, 36, 37 
Jahangir, 42, 45, 50, 168, 202 
Jaichand, 56 


Jamgheds,'56, 59 
Jallaluddin Khilji, 90 
Jallalnddin, son of Kajah Kans, 
98, 117, 118 
Jallal Khan. 140, 141 
Jahangir Beg, 141 ' 

Jinnatahad, or Gaur,142 
Jahangir Quli Beg, 143 
Jhosi, 147 
Jamalpur, 148, 213 
Jallaluddin, Md. Akbar Padshah 
149, 163, 157 
Junid Khan, 158, 164 
Jahangir Quli Khan, 197 
Jasar or Jessore, or Basulpur, 
48, 49, 197, 232, 235, 243, 251, 
265,266 
Jai Singh, 217 
Jaswant Singh, 218 
Jamal Khan. 230 
Jagat Bai, 232, 243 
Jagir, 143, 244, 

Jaziah, 249 
Jiliat taxes, 249 
Jinarain Qanungo, 253 
Jagatset Fatehchand Sahu, 274, 
289, 291, 297, 363 
Jidah, 279, 408 
Jalut Kliana, 290 
Jasunat Bai, 303, 310 
Jagat Isar, 337 
Jagdishpur, 352, 387 
Janoji, 354 

Jasarat Khan. 381, 382 
Jamshid, 165 

Jafar Ali Khan or Mir Jafar-, 380, 
381, 395 

Jagatset Mahtab Bai, 395 
Jabul, 399, 404 
Jevrs, 400, 405 
Jaliat, 406, 407 
James I, 409 
Jagatsinghpur, 410 
Jafarganj, 107 
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K 

Kotwal, 6 
Kroh or Eos, 7 
Eliattah, 7 

King Fakhruddin, 7 
Kalapahar, 8, 16, 17, 18, 42, 150, 
163, 165 

Kuch Behar, 10, 11, 38, 49, 54, 
211, 212, 224, 257, 306 
Khotaghat, 10 

Kamrap or Kamra or Kamfcah, 
11, 63, 132, 226 
Koch tribe, 11, 25, 55 
Khasia 12 
Kachar, 12 
Khata. 14, 55 
Khan Baligh, 14, 55 
Khan Zaman, 17 
Kotsama fort, 17 
Keonjhur, 18 
Kabir Shai kh. 18 
Kartalab Kha n. 28 
Kannj, 19, 56 
Kali, 30 

Kalikata or Calcutta, 31 
Kosi, 37 

Katrasundar, 40 
Kh an -Khananpur. 42 
Khanjahan, 45 
Kh wajah Qutbuddin, 45 
Khalifatabad. or Bagerhat 48, 129 
Khalifa Kha n Jahan, 48 
Koch Ha jo, 49, 175 
Eaviil Jama Tumari. or Perfect 
Bevenue-Eoll, 50 
Kabul, 54, 183 
Kedar 154 
Kumayun. 56 
Kaianians, 56 
Kaimuras, 56 
Kaiqubad, 56, 90 
Khusrau, 56 
Kai Khusrau. 56 


Khiljis. 58 
Kalinjar, 64, 146 
Kalpi, 64, 147 
Kangtosi, 69 
Khwajah Tash, 76 
Khalifa of Egypt, 92 
Khutba. 116 
Khan J ahan Vazir, 123 
Khulna, 129 

Kahlgaon or Colgong, 129, 141 
Khawas Khan, 139, 140, 141 
Khizr Khan. 145, 147, 148 
Khwaspur Tandah, 150, 151, 161 
Khan Jahan Lodi, 152 
Katak, 153, 158, 161, 286, 336 
Khan-i-Khanan, Munim Khan 
158, 160, 161 
Khan Alim, 158 

Khan Jahan Nawab, 161, 163, 166 
Khwajah Muzaffar Ali Turbati, 
162 

Khan Azim Jlirzah Kokah, 166, 
196 

Karimdad, 166 

Khizrpur. 166, 175, 176, 224, 226 
Kishwar Khan. 174, 176, 194 
Khurram Prince, 181 
Khan-i-Khanan Mirza Abdur 
Eahim, 187 

Khwajah Osman Lohani, 194 
Khedmat Parast Khan. 200, 204 
Khanazad Khan. 202, 203, 205, 
206 

Khurdab, 211, 336 
Kajal, 211 
Kashmir, 214 
Kharakpur, 216 
Khwajah Kamaladdin, 216 
Kachwah, 219 
Kadi Bari, 223 

Khan-i-Khanan Muazzam Khan. 

Mir Jumla, 224, 225, 226 ” 
Kargaon or Gargaon, 225 
Karan Kha jL 230 
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Kiahnnrnm Zamindav of Bard wan, 
231, 233, 243 
Karanphuli river, 231 
Karkunn, 238, 253 
Khwniah Anwar, 210 
Khiva fall Asam, 240 
Khan Daumn, 240 
JClinlsiih Mahnl, or Croivn-lnnds, 
243 

KnrTnlnb Khan. 247, 2-18, 252, 
254 

Kali Knnwar, 2‘ 0 
Kankar' Sen, 26! i, 2 64 
Knrimnbnd, 271 

Khnnjnhnn Bahadur Kokaltash 
Khan. 272 

Kh wajah Md., Kamil, 277 
Katwah, 279, 340, 342, 390 
Khorasan. 279 
Khizr Khun, 281, 

Khalwat Khanali, 290 
Khalisali Knclierj, 290 
Khwajnb Mutnssim, 295 
Khwajnli Basunt, 306, 313 
Karat Cliand 307 
Karam Khan. 311 
Khamrnln 319 
Khandav.;329 
Katjuri, 334 
Kamharin, 334 
Karguzar Khan, 368, 369 
Khadim Husain, Khan. 378, 382 
Kamgar Khan, 380, 381, 384 
Khanti, 381 
Kali Pnrghnd, 394 
Kalikot (Calicut), 401 
Koohin, 401 . 

Kanor, 402 
Kolah, 403 
Kolam, 405 
Kadat klor, 405 
Khwajah Ali-ul-Mulk. 408 
Khan-i-Khanan. Abdur Rahim, 
408 


Knrnntik, 411 
Kandbali fort, 414 

L 

Lnkhngirah, 13 
Landnhdalul, 15 

Lakhnanti or Ganr or Jinnatabad, 
24, 25, 48, 55, 62, 66, 70, 71, 83, 
87, 97 . 

Lakhogliat, 31 
Lai Bagli, 38, 39, 335 
Lakbman Sen, 51 
Lnkhmnnin, 51, 52, 62, 63 
Lahore, 61, 71 
Laknor, 64 
Lalnli, 109 

Lodi Khan, surnnmed Khanjalvan, 
153, 154, 156 
Lakliia river, 176 
Lashkar Khan. 178 
Lachmani Narain, 223 
Landah, 339 
Lolm Sing, 369 

Lopo Soarez de Albergaria, 403 
Lourenco Almeida, 403 
Land- routes to Kucli Behar, 224 

M 

Mufti, 5 
Mir Adil, 5 

Murang, 10, 37, 88, 224 
Makh tribe, 11 
Meqh tribe, 11 
Mari tribe, 12, 13 
Majmi tribe, 12, 13 
Mishmi tribe, 12 
Mahanadi 16, 160 
Musalman Emperors, 17 
Musalmans, 18 
Mmitcikhab-u l- Taivarilch, 18 
Murghidabad, 27, 34, 38, 40, 233 
Murshid Quli, Khan. 27, 28, 262 
Makhsusabad. or Murghidabad, 27 
28 
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Makhsus Khan. 28 

Mahals, 28 [Moslem Rule, 28 

Mint-towns in Bengal, under 

Malraj, 19 

Muharir, 21 

Majmuahdars corrupted into 
Mozoomdars, 21 

Minhaju-s-Siraj, author of Taba- 
qati-Nasiri, 25, 47, 52 
Muglials, 25, 26, 82, 60, 86, 132, 
135, 141, 144, 145, 152, 160, 161, 
162 

Munaim Khan. Khan-i-Khanan 
25, 42, 152, 155, 158, 159, 160 
Matijhil, 29 
Mughal merchants, 30 
Mughalpurah, 31 
Mir hfasir, 31 
Makhwa fort, 32 
Magh, 32, 39 
Mahrattas, 32 
Madras, 34 

Maasi rii-l- Urn arah. 36 
Megna 39, 49 

Musalman feudal Barons, 39 
Mir Jumla, 39, 175 
Mahmudabad, 42, 48, 129, 278, 
Majnun Khan, 42 
Mahmud Shah, 42. 45, 119, 126, 
129, 131, 138, 139, 140, 141, 145 
Murad Khan, 42 
Mubund Rajah, 42 
Mnkund-chor, 42 
Mshmudpur, 43 
Madaran, 44, 49, 158 
•Man Sing, 44, 162. 163. 169 
Maldah, 45 
Mahananda. 45 
~\r^Vh dnm Shah JalaL 45 
Mednrpur, 49, 155, It* 
Mdhzchirai. 50 

Murshid Quli Khan's Kcm? Jbrsa 
Tc-rzari or Perfecr Sevenne- 


Moslem Kingdom of Bangalnlr 
or Bengal, its territorial and 
financial strength, 50 
Mungir or Monghyr 50, 52, 138, 
142, 148 

Mutamad Khan, author of _ Jqbal- 
namah-i-Jahangiri, 50 
Madhu Son, 51 
Manuoholiar, 53 
Mongols, 55, 66 

Muizuddin Md. Sam, Sultan, 59, 
60, 69 

Muhammad Balc)>tiar JOjilji 59, 
60, 61, 62, 63, 65, 66 
Major Raverty, 60 
Mahubah, 64 

Muhammad Shiran, 64, 69, 70 
Mardhan Kote, 65 
Mahomani, 67 

Malik Azuddin Khilji, 69, 70 
Makidar, 70 
Masida, 70 
Mantosh, 70 

Malik Jalaluddin, Khan. 77 
Muhammad Tatar Khan. 78 
Malik Abtakin, 79 
Malik Tajuddin, 80 
Bialik Tarmini, 80 
Malik Sunaj, 80 
Muhammad Tirandaz, 81, 82, 83 
Malik Muqqadar, 81, 82.83 
Muhammad Shah 84- 

85, 94, 96, 99 

Mir A*adnllah,fu~£n*r£ rA-rlzrzz 
Khan, 274 

Mirza Lutfullah rrrssnjsn J'v -> 
shfd Onli Khtn 2Zt. -298 

304, 307 
Mir -JtnrLt. 274 
ZMr-Tsiir.sTi- 
Ma!da?„ 
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McL Taqi Khan, 286, 292, 297, 298, 
302 

Md. Muazzam, surnamed Bahadur 
Shah, 287 

Musalman population in Bengal, 
4, 39, 40, 64, 65, 71, 90, 92, 108, 
132, 133, 135, 143, 155, 166, 244, 
249, 260, 261, 276, 288, 289, 321, 
343, 344, 356 
Murad Faragh, 291 
Mirza Bandi, 291 
Md. Ishaq Khan. 297 
Mir Habib, surnamed Habibullah 
Khan, 299, 300,301 302, 303, 304 
Murad Ali Kh an. 304, 305 
Munshi Jasunanfc Bai, 304 
Mirza Md. Said, 306 
Mir Sharfuddin. 307, 310 
Md. Khan Bangash 308 
Md. Zulfuqar Khan. 311 
Mustafa Khan. 311, 328 
Mirza Amani, 311 
Md. Baqir Khan. 311 
Mirza Md. Iraj Khan, 311 
Mir Kamil, 311 
Mir Gadai, 311 
Mir Haidar Shah. 311 
Mir Diler Shah. 311 
Mardan Ali Khan, 311 
Mahabat Jang, 312 
Mukhalis Ali Khan 325 
Masulipatam, 330, 410 
Mir Azizullah, 332 
Morbhunj Baja, 338 
Mnsahib Kha n. 339 
Masum Kabuli, 166 
Malafir, 407 
Muscat, 407 

Middleton, Sir Henry, 409 
Madras, 411, 414 
Mahrattas 340, 355 
Mir Shujauddin, 341 
Murad Ali Khan, 341 
Mir Sharif, 341 


Mir Abul Hasan, 343. 

Mirza Piran, 343 
Mir.Mehdi, 343 
Mankant, 345 
Mankarah, 348 
Md. Ghaus Khan. 351 
Mohan Singh, 353 
Murad Sher Kha n. 355 
Mir Nazar Ali, 363 
Mansurganj, 363 
Mohanlal Kyesth, 364 
Manik Ohand, 366 
Mir Muhammad, 368 
Mir Murad Ali, 368 
Manihari, 368 
Murad Ali, 369 
Mir Madan, 374 
Mir Md. Qasim, 375 
Mirza Mehdi Ali Khan. 376 
Mir Turab Ali Khan. 385 
Miran alias Sadiq Ali Khan. 383 
Major Carnac, 386 
Mr. Henry Yansittart, 387 
Mr. Ellison, 387 
'Mr. Betteson, 387 
Md. Taqi, Khan. 388 
Major Adams, 390 
Malkar, 391 
Major Munro, 393 
Mir Md. Kazem Khan, 393 
Madak, 393 
Md. Masum, 393 
Malacca, 400 
Malabar, 401 

Malik Bedar Khilji, 85, 93 
Multan, 86 

Muizuddin Kaiqubad Sultan, 88, 
89 

Malik Firuz Bajab, 96 
Malik Yusuf, 97 
Malik Firuz, 99 
Malik Tajuddin, 103 
Malik Saifuddin, 103 
Muazznmabad, 108, 111 
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Madud-i-maeh tenure, 2-14, 257 
Maulann Buml, 245 
Mirzn Hndi, surnamed Knrtalnb 
Khan. 247 
Mnslaitfi, 253 

Mint-towns in Hindustan, 255 
Mansahdars, 258 
Mnla8adi, 258 
Md. Jan, 259, 279 
Moatamnnal Mnlk Alauddanlnli 
Jafar Khan Nasir Jang, 259 
Muliammndpur or Malimudpur, 
265 

Mir Nasir, 265 
Mir Ahu Turnb, 266 
Malik Maidan, 270 
Mir Bengali, 270, 271 
Muhammed Khan. 270 

N 

Naughirvan, 3, 56 
Nazim, 6, 168 
Naib Nazim, 6 
Naib Diwan, 6 
Narain, 10 
Najhat, 10 
Nanga tribe, 12 
Naktirani, 13 
Nizamat Adalat, 27 
Noah, 19, 53 
Nubah, 19 

Nawab Saif Khan, 36, 261, 369 
Nur Qutbu-l-Alam, 46, 111, 114 ( 
115, 116, 117, 137 
Note on Sarkars of Bengal, 46 
Nadiah, 49, 51, 62, 63 
Noj Gouriak, 51 
fifamaih Klmsruan, 54 
Nasrat Shah, 60, 129, 130, 137, 134, 
136 

Nar Koti, 69 
Namakdi, 65 
Nizamuddin, 87, 88 
Nasir Khan. 119 


Nnsir Shah. 120 
Nizamuddin Ahmad, 128 
Nasib Shah, 137, 134 
Nnsirnddin Abul Mujahid Mah- 
mud Shah, 126 
Nasib Elian, 141 
Nizam Khun Sur, 149 
Nawab Khan Jalian, 161, 163, 166 
Niznmat, 168 

Nur Julian Empress, 183, 194,170, 
172, 205, 207 
Nawazish Khan, 184 
Narbada, 187 
Nurullah, 192 
Nizamul Mulk, 200, 309 
Nizam Shah. 200 
Nawab Mukkaram Khan. 207 
Nawab Fidai Khun, 207 
Nawab Qasim Khan. 209 
Nawab Azam Khan. 210, 214 
Nawab Islam Khan, 211 
Nawnb Itaqad Khan. 214 
Naioarali, 215, 229 
Nnraingnnj, 224 

Nawnb Ibrahim Khan. 228, 229, 
234, 235 

Nawab Shujauddin Md. Khan 
228, 285, 287, 288, 289, 291, 307 
Noakhali, 230 
Nurullah Khan. 232, 235 
Neamat Khan. 233, 234 
News-letters, 252 
Nawab Jafar Khan. 28, 254, 261, 
280, 283, 284, 288 to 320 
Nazir Ahmad, 257, 280 
Nafisah Khanam or Begam, 265, 
304, 305, 322, 320 
Nijat Khan. 278 
Najaf, 279 

Nadir Shah, 287, 307, 308, 309 
Nawab Sarfaraz Khan. 308, 309, 
310, 311, 312, 313 
Nawab Alivardi Khan Mahabat 
Jang, 321 to 362 




Pipli, 188 
Prince Dnnj’al, 203 
Prince Muhammad Shuin. 213, 
215, 218, 219, 220, 221, 222 
Palamow, 214- 

Prince Sulniman Shokoli. 215, 218, 
227 

Princo Murad, 216 
Princo Aurangzeb, 216, 219, 220 ( 
222 

Prince Darn Shokoli, 216, 218, 219, 
227 

Prince Sultan Muhammad, 218, 
220, 221, 222 
Paglaghat, 222 

Princo Azimush-Shan. 229, 237* 
245, 246, 249, 266, 267, 283 
Princo Farrukli-sir. 267, 269, 270* 
272, 273 
Pupthal, 279 
Prince Azzam Shah. 293 
Princo Kam Baksh, 293 
Prince Md. Muazzam (nfterwards 
Emperor Bahadur Shah,) 293 
Patpasar, 300 

Pancho Portuguese, 312, 319 

Peshkar, 323 

Phulwar, 326, 333 

Palasi or Plassey, 872, 375, 395 

Phulwari, 392 

Pondichery (or Bulchari) ; 411, 
412 

Q 

Qazi, 6 

Qanungo, 6, 254 
Qazihata, 23 
Qasr-i-Sufed, 62 

Qutbuddin Aibak, Sultan, 62, 64, 
68, 70, 71, 94 
Qazi Jallaluddin, 76 
Qurabeg Tamar Sian, 76 
Qiranu-s-sadmn, 88 
Qutbuddin Khilji. Sultan, 91 


Qndar Khan. 92, 93, 94, 95, 

96,97 

Qazi Sirnjuddin, 110 
Qazi Shahabuddin. 115, 116 
Qadam Rasul,- 130, 136 
Qutb Khan. 138 
Qazi Fazilat, 143, 145 
Quli Bog, 144 
Qutlu Khan. 156, 178 
Qutbuddin Khan. 169, 171, 172, 
176 

Qasim Khan. 179, 210, 211, 410 
Qandaliar, 180, 182 
Qutbul Mulk, 187 
Qazi Samri, 224 
Qnzi Sharf. 283, 284 
Qamruddin Husain Khan. 286.308. 
309, 322 

Qasim Bazar, 295, 389 
Qasim Beg, 333 
Qadirdad Khan. 380 
Qandrinah, 401 
Qasim-Kotah, 414 . 

It 

Revenue of Bengal, 9, 50 
Rajah Muknnd Deo, 16, 17 
Rajmabal, or Akbarnagar, 18, 45, 
189, 190, 194, 195, 213, 221, -239, 
395 

Badlia, 47, 142 
Raniganj, 49 
Rajah Bhagirat, 50 
Rai Mahraj, 53 
Rajah Pathaura, 56 
Rajah Madiv Rathor, 56 
Rajah Kans, 98, 111, 112, 113,116, 
118 

Rangpur, 42, 251, 305 
Rajghahi, 113, 259 
Riyasu-s-Salatin, 4 
Rohtas, 142, 143, 200, 390, 393, 

• 397 

Rajah Man Singh, 178 
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Rajah Bikrnmjit, 184, 185 
Eai Pati Das, 184 
Rajah. Portali, 191 
Rajah of Bliojpur, 191 
Rajah Bhim, 195, 196, 198 
Rajah Karan, 195 
Ramdas, 195 
Rajputs, 204, 205 
Rajah Jaswant Singh, 216 
Rajah Bahroz of Kharakpur, 216 
Rangamati, 216, i 21, 251 
Rajah of Darang, 225 
Rajah Kishan Singh, 225 
Rajah Patam, 226 
Rajah of Assam, 226 
Rahmat Bonn, 226 
Rajah of Tibet, 228 
Rahim Sliah, 234, 236, 237, 238, 239, 
241, 242, 243 
Rup Singh, 238 
Ruhallah Khan. 238 
Revenue-assessment, 249 
Ramjivan, 259, 267 
Rafiush-shan, 268 
Rashid Khan. 269, 270, 271, 272 
Rafiul Qadr, 275 
Ratanchand, 275 
Rajah Sundar Singh, 296, 358 
Rajah of Parsutom or Puri, 302, 
331 

Rajah Dand Deo of Puri, 303 
Rojbnllab, 305, 365, 380, 283, 384, 
385, 390, 394 

Rai Rninn, Dhvan Alnmchand, 307, 
311,312 

Rajah G-liandrab Singh, 311 
Ramnkaut, zamindavin Rnjshalii, 
315 

Rai Raian Chin Rai, 323 
Rajah Janakiram, 324, 341, 346, 
348, 359 
Rajghnt, 327 

Rajah Jagnrdbar Bhanj of Mor- 
bhunj, 327 


Rajah of Bardrran, 320, 390 
Rajah Hafiz Qndir, Rajah of Rati* 
pur, Khuvdah and Superinten- 
dent of Jagannath temple, 336 
Ratipur, 336 
Rajah of Morbhunj, 837 
Raghoji Bhoslali, 338, 349, 351, 
352,353 

Ramgadh, 346, 347 
Rasul Khan. 346 
Rajah Sahu, 351 
Rajah Janoji, 353, 354 
Rajah Nul Rai, 360 
Rajah Ram, 365, 366 
Rajah Ramnarain, 368, 378, 380, 
3*2, 387, 390, 395 
Rajah Mnnikchand, 329, 370 
Rahim Khan. 311, 37.9, 381 
Ramnidhi, 389, 

Rai Raian Umcd Ram, 390, 294 
Rajah Fateh Singh, 390 
Rajah Buniad Singh of Tikari 
390 

Rohua nalln, 391 
Rajah Sahmel, 393 
Rajah Beni Bahadur, 893, 394 
Bamkishor, 394 
Rajah Snrnpchnnd, 395 
Rajbandari, or Rajbandar 412, 
414 

Roe, Sir Thomas, 409 
S 

Scvlaahltar, 5 
Sadars, 5 
Shiqdars, 5 
Sarkars, 7 

Sunavgaon, 7, 25, 27, 40, 48, 81 
84, 93, 95, 96, 104, 107, 108 
Sulaiman Kararani, 16, 149, 150 
Seirul-Mutakherin, 16 
Sirajuddaulah, 27, 29, 31, 363, 
365, 366, 367, 370, 375,-37 6, 378,’ 
381 
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Sangaldib, 24, 25,- 54, 55 ' ' 

Sonthal parganas, 24 
Suraj,' . 5 
Sawalik, 25 ■ 

Satgaon, 29, 35, 48, 84, 94, 165 
Sutanati, 30, 247 
Surnah, 37 

Sultan Ghiasuddin, 40 
Satrujit, 42 
Silhat, 43, 48, 95 
Sitataram Rai, 43, 265, 266, 267 
Shah Jallal, 43 . 

Sharifabad, 44 

Sher Shah, 44, 114, 129, 139, 140> 
142 

Shaikh Alaul Huq, 46 . 

Shaikh Akhi Siraj, 46 
Shah Muntajabn-d-din Zarbakosh 
201 

Shah Rajavi Qattal, 201 

Sultan Alauddin Husain Shah. '48 

Suk Sen, 51 

Sada Sen, 51 

Surajgar, 53 

Suraj, 53 

Sistan, 54 

Sassanians, 55 

Sultan Muizuddin Md. Shahab- 
, nddin Sam, - surnamed Md. 
Ghori, 56, 59 

Syed Sabir Masnd Ghazi. 64 
Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, 64 
Sikim, 66 

Sultan Ghiasuddin Khilji. 70 
Sultan Altamsji, 72 
Sultan Nasiruddin, 71, 77, 86, 91, 
93 

Saifuddin- Turk, 73 
Sultan Raziah, 75 
Sharful Mulk Sanqari, 76 
Sultan Muhammad alias Khan- 
i-Shahid, 86 .... 

Sultan Muizuddin Kniqubad, 88 
Sara or Sro, 89 


Sultan Jallaluddin Khilji. 90' ‘ 

. Sultan Alauddin, 90 

Sultan Qutbuddin Khilji, 90 
Sultan Qutbuddin Aibak, 94 
Shams-i- Siraj. 95 
Sikandar Shah, 95,- 103,. 104, 105, 
121 

Sultan Fakhruddin, 96 
Sultan Shamsuddin, 96 
Sultan Ghiasuddin Tughlak Shah. 
97 

Sultan Muhammad Shah, 97 
Shaikh Shahabnddin, 97 
Sultan Firuz Shah. 100 
Sunargadhi, 107 
Shaikh Anwar, 108 
Sultanu-s-Salatin, 112 
Shaikh Badrul Islam, 113 
Shaikh Muinuddin Abbas, 113 
Salim Shah, 114, 146, 149 
Sultan Ibrahim, 115, 116 
Shadi Khan. 119 
Sultan Shahzada, 122 
Sidi Badr, 126 

Syed Husain Sharif Maki, 127, 
128 

Sultan Alauddin, 128 
Sultan Sikandar Lodi, 132 
Sultan Mahmud, 135 
Sikandarpur, 135 
Sona Masjid, 136 
Sirajuddin, 136 
Sadullahpur, 136, 140 
Saint Jallaluddin Tabrizi, 136 
Sakrigali, 139 
Shaikh Khalil, 143 
Sultan Firuz Tughlak, 147 
Soobanarika, 158 
Shahbaz Khan. 165, 166 
Snndarban, 166 
Sher Afghan Khan. 169, 171 
Shaikh Salim, Chishti, 169, 175 
Shah Ismail, 170 
Sljaikli Abul Fnzl Allami, 173 



Shaikh Knbir ChiaJitt. 175 
Sycd Adam Bnchn, 174, 176 
Shaikh Ac.hhn, 174, 176 
Sycd Mahmud of Barlm, 174 
Shaikh Bnynzid, 175 
SljujaitKhim, 178 
Slmrful Mulk, 181 
Sultan Husain Mirra, 181 
Shnh Tnhmnap, 181 
Sycd Nurullnh, 101 
Shaikh Farid, 101 
Shnli Nawaz Khan, 104 
Sycd Mnbarik, 100 
Snfiabnd. *213 
Shuhjnhnimhad, 217, 218 
Shah Ncamatnlla, 221 
Snhunimth, 223 
Siripjhnt, -25 

Sycd Mirzai Shazwnn, 225 

Sycd Tatar, 225 

Sycd Xnxiruddin Khan. 225 

Salngosha, 225 

Sulpani, 225 

Shnistn Khan, 228. 230 

Saif Khan, 228 

Sirnndaz Khan, 230 

Sandip, 230 

Salmi Singh, 230 

Subha Singh, 232 

Shaikh Sadi, 232 

Sultan Karimuddin, 238, 215 

Shahganj alias Azimgunj, 244 

Sayurghah, 244 

Sufi Baizid, 245 

Sauda-i-kluu, 246 

Saud-i-Am, 246 

Snbahs, 248 

Sairjihal (axes, 249 

Shujauddin Md. Khan, 254 

Syed Akram Khan, 254, 265 

Sliiqdar, 256 

Sitalpati manufacture, 259 
Shaukat Jang, 261 
Shah A lam, 262 


Sycd Itnr.i Khmi. 265, 274. 204 * 

StihcbnnniMo, 208 
Sycd Abdnllnli Jvhnti, 200, 276 
Sycd Hmnin All IvJinn, 200, 276 
Sycd Anwar, 270 
Snrfnmr. Khan. 271. 281. 288 
Sultan llnfniddnrujui, 275 
Sultan Akbar, 275 
Sultan Xefco Ser.276 
Shnjait JKbnn, 278 
Superintendent of Mango-Sup- 
plies, 281 [287 

Samratnuddnnlnh KJl«n Danroit, 
Said Abinnd Khan, Hurnatncd 
Saulat Jang, 202, 332, 334 
SJjnju Qnli JCljnn, 204, 205 
Sliabtingar. 208 
Shaikh Mnsiini, 1511 
SJmikh Jahangir Kh«>». 311 
Shnninher Khan Quraighi. 311 
SJiabrinr Khun. 312 
Shah M« tntar. Hindi, 312 
Salim Khan, 332 
Sikaknl, 333, 334 
Snrdar Khan. 331 
Shaikh Md.Mnsutn, 316 
Sycd Nnr, 360 
Sadrul Huq Kh an, 361 
Shaikh Murad Ali, 360 
Shalmmnt .Tang, 381 
Sycd Mnhnmtnnd Kh«n. 389 
S a drnl Huq Khan, 300 
Sumroo, 300, 391, 303, 306 
Suti, 300 

Shaikh Abdullah, 300 
Sarnpclmnd, 391 
Sliuja Qnli Khan, 393 
Shaikh Gliuliim Qadir, 394 
Snmri, 401, 403, 405 
Sultan Mahamnd of Girjrnt, 401 
Surat, 404, 409, 410, 412 
Sultan Snlim of Turkey, 404, 406, 
Sultan Solyman the Magnificent 
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Sultan Ali Akli.i, 407 
Shiraz, 408 
Swally, 409 

T 

t 

Tcliagftdlii, 7, 139 
Tiprah, 10, 95, 267, 300 
Tangan liovso, 11 
Tugiian Khan. 16 [83, 86 

Tughrnl, 16, 40, 68, 78, 79, 80, 81,- 
Tnbaqat- i-Nasi ri, 16, .25, 51,' 52, 60 • 
Tarikh-i-Eiruz Shahi, 16, 60 
Taking, 19 

Tandali, 26, 151, 161, .162, 173, 221 
Turan.SO, 54, 55 
Todar Mai, 47 
Tajpur, 48 

Thomas’s Initial Coinage, 47, 68,- 
95, 96, 103 

Todnr Mai's Bont-roll, 50 
Territorial strength of Indepen- 
dent Musalmnn Kingdom of- 
Bongal, 50 
Tartars, 54 
Tirlmt, 55, 91, 101 
Turks, 59 
Tibnt, 64, 65, 6S 
Tibat-i-Khurd, 228 
Tamar Khan Sliamsi, SO 
Tatar Khan, 85, 92, 93 
Tnglilaknbad. 91 
Tughlnk Shah, 98 
Tnmaqhi Baski. 123 
Tnkroi, 168 

Tnlingnna, 1S7, 196, 200 
Thatah. 205 
Tnhsilah, 223 
Trivisa, 226 
Tiyuh, 24S 
Tamgha, 249 
Tirafc Konah, S42 

IT . 

rrfi Shirozi. 29 


Umed ghan, 7 
Uttarkul, 13, 225 
Umar Khan, 311, 279 

V 

Yalandah tribe, 12 
Vakil-kiil, 170 
Yansittart, Mr. Henry, 387 
Ynzirul Mulk.Nawab Shuiaud- . 

dnulah, 397, 413 
Vasco da Gama,. 401 
Vazir Sulaman Paslui, .407 • 
Vaktldar, 87 

W- . 

Wali, 15 

Wilson's Early Annals qf thei 
English, in Bengal, 229, 326 
Wazir Khan. 168 
Wali Khan, 178, 179 
Wali Beg, 263, 264 

X 

Xerxes or Isfindiar, 54 
Y 

Yusuf Adil Shah. 405 
Yusuf. Shah, 120, 121, 129 
Yugrush Khan, 122, 123 - 
Yaqub Khan, 229 

Z 

Zninuddin Ahmad Kha n. 324, 352, 
3bi, 358, 359 
Zalim Singh, 319, 820 
Zabardast Kh an. 229, 234, 235, 
236, 237 
Zafarabnd. 105 
Zainul Abidin, 180 
Zamanah Beg. 203 
Zainnddin, 222 
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Zamindar, 238, 239, 2-19 Zinnddin Klinn. 2G2, 2G3, 264 

Zinullnli Khnn, 255 Znlfnqnr Khan. 268, 273 


The End. 



